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THE EVOLUTION OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


J3y Dr. HEEMANN DIELS 

Pi'ofesaor in tlie Uiiivuraity of Berlin; Member of the Eoyal Academy of 
Sciences, Berlin. 

It is a primary law of development that each generation should supplant 
and supersede that which preceded it. The parents bring forth the child, 
and when the child has advanced to full maturity they themselves lapse into 
oblivion ; and the same fate overtakes their children and children’s children. 

So it is with nations. One civilisation rises above the level of the rest, 
then sinks, yielding place to the fresh vigour of younger nations, to which 
it bequeaths its heritage of cultui'e. For a while the elder mother-nation is 
held in remembrance as a teacher and model; but ultimately — when the 
new generation of nations has grown strong enough to maintain an indepen¬ 
dent existence — the elder vanishes to return no more. 

Such a stage we ourselves seem to have I’eached. The peoples of the 
Classic Age have long passed away, hut iii the Renaissance the culture of 
their time rose again from the dead. A bevy of daughters entered upon the 
heritage of this mother — Italy, France, England, Germany, and many 
others — and added to it, each after her o^vn fashion. Then they outgrew 
the imitation and mere echo of the antique, passing on to exporess in act an 
independent culture of their own ; and now the time seems to have come 
when the modern spirit claims absolute liberty of action in every sphere, 
without the slightest reference to the traditions of antiquity. For the mod¬ 
ern technician, the modern natoalist, the modern historiau, the modern 
artist, the modern poet, the ancient world has no message. It is dead—dead 
past recovery, as we may say. 

There is, however, one sphere in which it is not dead, where it still 
imparts fresh stimulus to the minds of men from day to day, in which it is 
still recognised as the guide to every fresh enterprise. This sphere is phi¬ 
losophy. 

The last and loftiest height to which thinldng humanity can climb is that 
comprehensive vision of all things which we Germans call Weltanschauung^ 
and which the Greeks called PhUosopMa. In speculation of this illimitable 
range we have made but little advance upon the Greeks ; nay, even those 
most modern of philosophers who, on the basis of biological knowledge, have 
built up the most modern of all conceptions of the world, are in. uuoonsoions 

H.Y'.—VOl. lY. & Xlll 



XIV 


THE HISTORY OE GREECE 


the rudiments of Greek natural science in the sixth ceu- 
agreement the compare the »cosmological perspective ” to which 

Ernest Haeckel has attained in his book Die Weltnithsel [_The Riddle of the 


bv a single step, tne eueimuj-, - ---> 

tL substance thereof, with its attributes of matter and energy which in 
nernetiial motion occupy the boundless space ; perpetual motion itself in its 
periodic changes of becoming and ceasing to be ; the constant progress of 
decay and destruction in the innumerable celestial bodies which give place 
to fresh formations of a similar character; the process of biogenesis on our 
own planet, by which in the course of icons animal life was brought forth, 
and by which, through gradual metamorphoses, the vertebrates were evolved 
from its earliest forms, the mammalia from vertebrates, the primary ajies from 
mammalia, and lastly, through progressive evolution, man was brougld into 
heiim towards the end of the tertiary period — all those propositions had 
already been recognised and stated in germ by tlic Greek thinkor wlio lived 
during the first generation of Greek philosophy. The sum total of the 
progress made in twenty-five hundred years, that what was then surmised 
from, rather than disclosed by, an empiric consideration of some few facts, 
has now been demonstrated in detail by scientific observation. 

But these main propositions, which the modern scientist regards as his 
own gains, because he has had to win them afresh by his own toil from the 
errors of the ancient and medimval world, are of no groat signilicanco wliou 
compared with the far greater residumn of question,s that still roiuaiu un¬ 
answered. Du Bois-Raymond, a.s is well known, described these “ world 
riddles” in the year 1880 as in part unsolved, in part insoluble. Tlicy are 
seven in number: (1) The nature of matter and force ; (2) the origin of 
motion; (3) the first beginning of life; (4) the adaptation of nature to 
certain ends ; (5) the rise of sensation and conscioiisnoss ; ((i) tho origin 
of thought and speech ; (7) freedom of will. 

It is easy to see that, compared with these fundamontal questions, wlilcli 
may be summed up in the great question of all, “ God and tlio world,” the 
whole sequence of cosmic research from Anaximander to llaockcl i>s merely 
of secondary importance. It is, as it were, the surface of tho matter ; and 
even if, with Goethe, we feel the inadequacy of the apothegm of Haller, the 
poet and naturalist, “ Into the heart of nature no created spirit may jk'uc- 
trate,” yet we cannot but see that as yet we poor mortals are only nibbling 
at the rind, and that centuries more of labour are needed to penetrate its 
diamond hardness. 

Thus everything that has hitherto been achieved is, as it wore, a mere 
prelude^ to the abstract presentment of cosmic principles, and consequently 
the rudimentary beginnings of study in this sphere are Ear le,ss remote from its 
pre^^ent condition than is the case in any other department of tho intellectual 
™™bind. And hence, even at the present day, tho consideration 
01 Greek phdo.sophy is not only the most interesting, but also by far tho most 
cirectly profitable part of the study of antiquity. No man’who has not 
lorougliiy studied the systems of Democritus, Plato, and ArisloLlo can 
oecoine a profound philosopher in our own time. 

r,r. " Iffbe name which, from the fifth century me. 

bestowed on any kind of intellectual endeavour which 
was dll erted from the practice and directed to the theory of life. Tho scope 
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of tliis sti’ning iiiiturally varied in different periods. In the infancy of Greek 
speculation, i.e., in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., men pored with wide, 
childlike eyes over the marvels of nature that lay about them and tried to 
rind in natural science the solution of the riddle of existence. Philosophy 
was then mainly tlie embodiment of scientific and mathematical research, 
that is to sajy it was what we nowadays call “Science.” 

A troublous period followed, represented by the Sophists, a time of youth¬ 
ful storm and stress, out of xvhich the mature philosophy of ideas developed 
towards the end of the fifth century. The term “philosopher” begins to 
acquire a professional meaning. Side by side writh the Sophist, who supplied 
“ culture ” in return for money, stood the philosopher, xvlio directed the 
course of education without remuneration. At first, it is true, this education 
w'as confined to morals. But in Phito it proceeded to expand into a study 
that comprised mathematics, logic, pihysics, and ethics, as well as politics, 
forming a pyramid l)iult on the broadest of possible bases and culminating in 
the idea of Good. By that time a “jahilosopher” had come to mean one who 
is capable of grasping the eternal idea (Plato, Rep. VI, 484 A). Next, in the 
Universal Encycloptedia of Aristotle, tliis jfiatonic structure is completed and 
made habitable within and fitted to human requirements. Under him the 
idea and the term “ philosopher ” attained its maximum extension. There- 
alter both begin to narrow down. The end of tlie fourth century witnessed 
the collapse of tlie Greek state, to the insecure structure of which the phi¬ 
losophers had never been blind. 

"With the fall of the Hellenic municipal system and the rise of the 
Macedonian sovereignty a new world comes into being, in wliicli the leaders 
are monaichs and no longer individual citizens. The outlook and sphere of 
action of the individual is restricted. Men grow to be eminent in practical 
affairs, experts in the art of living, less eager to solve the riddle of the 
universe than that of the personal Ego, by withdrawing men from the tumult 
of external affairs and guiding them into the imperturbable calm of philo¬ 
sophic conviction as into a sure haven. Hence in the systems of the Stoa 
and of Epicui'us and Pyrrho the designation of philosopher assumes the 
meaning of a counsellor in the conduct of life, who, in the lack of political 
liberty then prevailing, held up an ideal of liberty Avithin, which no tyrant 
could menace. 

In proportion as the sphere of philosophy in the Hellenistic world nar¬ 
rowed to the consideration of the Usefid and the Practicable, the sphere of 
its influence widened. Alexander’s expedition had throum the East open 
to Greek civilisation, and the assiduous and subjective temperament of the 
youth of the Semitic peoples was draAm to the Avisdom of the Greeks. An 
active process of endosmosis and exosniosis set in between the countries of 
the West and East. During the period from the third to the first cen¬ 
tury B.C. this interchange created a new civilisation, destined to form the 
basis of the Imperium Ronantim in matters temporal and the Iniperium 
Christi in matters spiritual. But at this period the clear outlines of develop¬ 
ment tend to become blurred. 

As the Hellenic nation expands into the Hellenistic peoples, as the 
national language of Greece becomes the common medium of the East, nay, 
of the Avhole civilised world, the ecleeticism which had been formed out of 
certain elements of the old Greek philosophy under the dominant influence 
of the Stoa gained ground on all sides. In the time of Christ, Greek philos- 
oplij'- is an indispensable requisite of the higher culture, and the university 
of Athens, with its professors, whose appointment the state soon took upon 
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"‘""SesToou change, however. Under the philosopher Mamus, pliilosophy 
nrbuission to courtly circles, and presently hoeame iiuLispensalilo m 
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conception of the world had conquered under Gonstantme, tho univau’sity of 
Atheis became the bulwark of Paganism. Neo-Flaton.sm, a now ]. ulosophy 
bred of the enthusiastic temperament of the East, the eongmnal philosopliy 
of Plato and the erudition of Aristotle, fought the last (iglit until tho courage 
of despair But though its champions wore, for tho most iiaid, superior iu 
courage, moral character, and scientific learning to ilio hisliops wliom they 
withstood, philosophy and the ancient world had ])hiye(l out tiu'ii' part. In 
the latter end of the period of antiquity tho overseer of any eral't Ca.s, for 
example, the overseer of the quarrynien in llio Fdimio Sanctorum /1^ Ooro- 
^lutoi'iituj was called in popular parlanceyjAifusup/nts to (listnigiiisli him fioiii 
the artisans. Sia traiisit gloria viundi. 


With the term “philosophy” as our guide, wo have madn a rapid super¬ 
ficial survey of the progress of the studies it included in tlu'se iilevon linndrod 
years of development (686 B.C.-529 A.D.). Wo will now con.sidor iu some¬ 
what fuller detail the tliree pha-ses which cover the Groolc opocli ju-opor, i.e,, 
the first three centuries, from Thales to Pyrrho (685-270), witli a Hjicoial 
view to the study of their internal evolution. 

The Greek nation is almost the last of all tho civilised pooples of tlio 
ancient world to enter upon the scene of history and hulk lai’goly in tlio minds 
of men. The long period during which tho Greeks dwelt among thoir Aryan 
kindred, fruitful in intellectual progress as their langnago proves it to liavo 
been, has passed utterly out of the historic memory of tlm rafio. And ycl 
the beginnings of scientific knowledge must have fallen witliiii this jioriod, 
in so far as the dim prevision of eternal and perpetual motion dawned upon 
mens miud.s from the observation of the moon (inatio, from tlio root wu, to 
measure), from chronology, and the consequent observation of cosmic laws. 
Yor have any other than mythical records como down to us from tlio lii'st 
thousand years in which the Hellenes dwelt in tho Balkan jimunsnlu, tlieir 
future home, side by side Avitli the original inliabitants and otlior niigi'atory 
1 buildings and monuments which tlio earth has yiiddcd 

Evans’ spades we can form some coneejiiion of tho 
might of these rulers and the splendour of the knightly life they led. 

amt reflection of the Middle Age of Greece has been jiresorved in the 
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P ■ see that in those strenuous days, wlieii the Grook.s wore 
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bent upon carrying tlieir commerce to the uttermost ends of the earth and 
satisfying the ever increasing clamour of the populace for food and power, 
the nation begins to pass over from the light-Jiearted carelessness of the 
epic of chivalry to the harsher and more reflective didactic poetry of Hesiod. 
Indeed, in one of the later passages of the Odyssey (NeJiyia) we note an 
evident reflex of the Orphic cosmologies, in which, under the name of a 
Thracian bard of remote antiquity, a mournful and pessimistic strain of 
poetry, dealing with sin and penitence, stands contrasted with tlie optimistic 
acceptance of the existing order of things which is characteristic of Homer. 

The forces wliich brought philosophy, properly so called, to the birth at 
the beginning of the sixth century were three in number. Hirst, the poetry 
then extant, which had cast into artless shape a number of speculative ob¬ 
servations on the subject of the Cosmos—such as the conceptions of Oceanus 
encircling the earth, of Zeus dwelling in ether above it, of Tartarus beneath 
it, and so forth. Nothing hut a cool head and a turn for systematisation 
was needed to convert these images into ^‘ideas’’ and to combine the latter 
into a homogeneous and coherent conception. Another service was rendered 
by the study of geography, mathematics, and astronomy, developed as it 
had been by the long voyages of Milesians and Phocceaus in the Mediterra¬ 
nean after they had supplanted the Phoenicians. A school of navigation 
came into being at jMiletus, which city had succe.ssfully opened up the 
Euxine in the seventh century; and both Thales and Anaximander were 
trained in it. Miletus, where the trade with Egypt was started about the 
same time and the establishment of permanent factories like Naucratis taken 
in hand, likewise constituted the meeting-place of the geometry and astron¬ 
omy of the Egyptians, whose learning was formerly much over estimated, 
Avitli the far superior asti'onomical science of the Babylonians. The reports 
of mariners, charts, the catalogue of the .star.s, all combined with Oriental 
tradition and the unbiassed perspicacity of the Greeks to give the world the 
finst science, z.e., research built upon a basis of empiricism, tested by tlie 
methods of mathematics and logic, and aiming at a harmonious interpreta¬ 
tion of the Cosmos. To give a name to this study the loniaiis evolved the 
idea of lEstoria, which in the sixth century took the place of PhilosopMa; 
the latter not coming into use until the fifth century. 

In this place I must meution the third element, although it is not in 
evidence in the earliest exponents of Ionian philosophy. It is the tendency 
to mysticism, to abstraction from the world, then beginning to develop in 
the Orphic school, which has left traces of its influence with ever-increasing 
distinctness in Anaximander, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Empedocles. It 
favoured the rise of a transcendental idealism which, although we do not 
find it matured into immaterial conceptions in these first natural philoso¬ 
phers, yet contains the germ of Plato’s dualistic idea of the universe. Not 
that the curve of development runs in smooth ascent from Thales to Plato; 
it exhibits the spiral windings inseparable from historic processes, since 
every new tendency calls forth the antagonistic principle to that which has 
spent its force, and thus brings about the necessity of reaction in a retro¬ 
spective sense. 

Thales, who enjoyed great repute in his native city of Miletus and 
throughout Asia Minor at the commenceinent of the sixth century, calls 
water the beginning of all things. Tliis was no new idea, For before his 
time poets had spoken of Oceanus, of the origin of the gods, and of the 
deluge from which the world was born anew. And the infinite sea could 
not b^nt lie close to the thoughts of a seafaring nation. 
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Tbe novel nnd genuinely philosophic element in this proposition is rather 
the monistic endeavour to refer all phenomena to a single cause, to be sought 
not in heaven but on earth. For that which is taken as the beginning is not 
Oceaniis, or, it may be. Poseidon, as in the older cosmogonies, but this palpable 
substance of water, out of which all things come and to which they all return. 
This original matter is indeed supposed to he animated by a divine sj^irit, but 
this divinity is not a person. There is no place for it on Olympus. Rather 
it the expression of the immanent force which this j'hilosopher recognised 
in the incomprehensible projoerties of the magnet, and there called “ soul.” 
This enduing of iiatm-e with a soul is characteristic of the infancy of specu- 
latir.ii, and hence tins Ionic philosop)hy has also been called ITylozolsm (tlie 
doctrine of living matter). The monistic impnl.se, which would bi]id the 
world and this single and supposed divine primeval force together, is dia- 
snetrieally nppo.-ed to the polytheistic tendency of the popular religion of 
Greece. Even in the first Greek philosophers this aspiration after unity 
jioints forward to monotheism, which was preached by Xenophanes, the 
loniui, at the end of this same century. 

Of all the_ achievements of Thales his prediction of the eclii).se of the sun 
(Hay dS, oS.i) is that which caused the greatest amazeinont, although its 
scientific siguiticauce is the most trifling of any. For, as the history of as¬ 
tronomy proves beyond controversy, Thales and his whole generation lacimd 
tlie riuliment.s of knowledge necessary for the calculation of eclipses, and had 
not the faintest notion of how they came about. lienee he can only have 
employed aceorebng to a fixed method some such formula as the Chaldeans h.ad 
gamed ti;oin empiric observation in calculating their eclipse period of eighteen 
j ears ^ii^^^Jeven day,s (‘S'aras). The rule only suffices for approximate predic- 

Herodotus, the earliest witness to this event, state,s 
ThS ^ occurrence of tlio eclipse, 
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■wrong committed by them iu separating themselves from the All-One, we 
can only understand him by referring to Orphic religious ideas, in which 
birth is looked upon as a decline and fall from the blissful seats of the gods 
and earthly life is represented as a vale of misery. Death is consequently 
the penalty -which the individual pays for his presumption, -whether the 
individual be a man or a celestial bod 3 '. For tire earth and all other Cosinoi 
are doomed to extinction in an “Infinite” which corresponds to the ancient 
idea of Chaos, and, like that, is not conceived of as a vacuum but as matter in 
ail undefined form. This alternation of creation aud annihilation, this per¬ 
petual motion, anticipates the eternal flux of Heraclitus of Ephesus, ivho at 
the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth, transformed the 
teacliing of Anaximander into keener dialectics. 

In comparison with this Ephesian thinker the successors of Anaximan¬ 
der at Miletus and whatsoever following they had down to the end of the 
fifth century sink into total obscurity. Before turning our attention to 
Heraclitus, however, we must first consider the man who trauspiaiitecl the 
Ionic Kisturia from Ionia to Italy and there elaborated both the scientific 
and mystic side of it with niarvelloiis assiduity — that is, Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras left Samos about the year 530, and turned his steps towards 
Croton ill lower Italy, where he found virgin soil for his labours. The 
mathematical foundation upon which the Ionic school is based attains 
an excessive predominance with Pythagoras. Epoch-making maxims are 
associated with his name, aud probably not without good reason. But the 
speculative tendency of the Ionic uiind prompted him to set up number 
itself as a principle; the Infinite of Anaximander heiiig conceived of arith¬ 
metically as the Uneven, i.e., that which cannot be divided by two. Since 
the Even and Uneven alone co-exist, the sacred Three is compounded of 
Unity and Duality, as is also the Four (tetruktys)^ the root of Being. By 
simply adding these first four iiumhers together the Decas (l-l-2-|-3-|-4 = 
lO) is obtained. The cosmos is made to consist of ten celestial bodies, 
corresponding to this Decas, by the addition of the heaven of the fixed stars 
as an outermost crust, and the earth and the “anti-earth” (^antiohtJwn) 
containing the central fire, at the heart of it. The earth and other stars 
moved roiuicl tlii.s centre, and here we have the first glimpse of the modern 
conception which explains the apparent diurnal motiou ol the heavens by 
the rotation of the earth. This rudimentary idea, as elaborated by later 
Pythagoreans, and particularly by Aristarchus of Samos in the Alexandrine 
period, constitutes the first starting-point Ave can assign to the Copernicau 
system of the universe. 

Pythagoras made the astounding discovery that the harmonic intervals 
of the seven-stringed lyre can be reduced to simple rational proportions (tlie 
octave = 1:2, the fifth 2:3, the fourth 3:4, the whole tone 8:9). lie then 
sought for a like scheme iu the harmony of the spheres, and, as the geo¬ 
metric habit of the Greek mind converted these arithmetical relations into 
lines and planes, the whole process by which the universe came into exist¬ 
ence seemed to he a sum in arithmetic. 

The strong tinge of mysticism which Pythagoras had brought Avith him 
from the Orphic influences of his native land to his new home in Italy served 
as a Avholesome corrective to this exaggerated rationalism. Every religious 
sect thrives better iu a colony than in the mother-country, as is demonstrated 
in the case of William Penn and many others. The aristocratic and reli¬ 
gious league whicli Pythagoras founded at Croton prospered mightily, and 
presently the whole of lower Italy and Sicily was covered Avith branches of 
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the order. Its religious ideas, particularly that of the transmigration of 
souls, were not new, although they have been claimed as peculiarly Pythago¬ 
rean. Orphic mysticism had adopted in precisely the same fashion the 
notion of the fall of tiie spirit and its purification by transmigrations of all 
kinds into the bodies of men and animals. But the earnestness ^yith which 
noble-minded men lived conformably to these ideas in matters of practice and 
hrouglit them into connection with the results of scientific research strongly 
impressed the ancient world; and the close freemasonry which linked Py¬ 
thagoreans from every quarter noth oue another set forth an ideal of manly 
friendship which served as a model for the institution of the Academy and 
•similar philosophic .societies. 

But the too strongly marked political complexion of these Pythagorean 
societies contained the seed of their destruction. At the end of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the fifth the aristocratic principle was every¬ 
where on the decline, and in Italy itself the Pythagoreans were attacked on 
democratic grounds by Xenophanes of Colophon, who ridiculed the aristo¬ 
cratic physical sports in which even distinguished Pythagoreans (such as 
Mjlo) indulged, and vaunted the intellectual sport of his own Sophia. The 
said -wisdom, it must be confessed, was of a negative rather than a positive 
clmracter. 


Xenophanes attacked Homer, the Bible of the ancients, in verses of fierce 
ptire, showing the gods as there depicted to he examples of every kind of 
immorality. By the unparalleled vigour with which he transferred the inouis- 
Hc tendency of Ionic rationalism to the religious problem, he, first of all 
Greeks, originated the monotheistic conception of the Deity, which none of 
the later philosophers_ ventured to maintain with such uiiainching boldness 
in face of the polytheism of the vulgar herd. To the aristocratic submission 
to authority in matters of belief required by the Pythagoreans this demo- 
cratic philosopher opposed the prerogative of doubt, and he has consequently 
been lauded by the sceptics of all ages as their standard-bearer. At this 
stap of physical observation, indeed, doubt sets in concerning natural ob¬ 
jects. Xenophanes discovers that the rainbow is an optical illusion. He 
promptly generalises m liis scepticism; the sun and the other stars are 

among&fS 'vU 1=“=! t" tottoi- r«ulb, 
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formula, to -which he likewise ingeniously adapts the Orphic ideas. Thus 
Heraclitus lias exercised great influence upon succeeding generations, and 
Hegel’s system a-vo-wedly leans upon him. 

Equally great is the influence of Parmenides, the Kant of the ancient 
world. Descended from an Ionian family of rank which had taken refuge 
at Elea in Italy at the time of the occupation of Phocsea (560), he carries on 
the tradition of the philosophic poetry of Xenophanes, whose Pantheistic 
Monism he defends in acute polemics against the “ two-headed” Heraclitus. 
Being — one, eternal, indivisible, immutable, unchaugeable — is alone intel¬ 
lectually conceivable. All beside — multiplicity, divisibility, mobility, varia¬ 
bility — is logically inconceivable and therefore non-existent. Reason (logos') 
is consequently the measure of all things. His system is abstract and logical 
to absurdity, but his postulate that this monistic Being must be bounded 
like a globe that is equally closed in all directions reminds us that we are 
still in the age of physics. In him the scepticism of Xenophanes hardens 
into the assertion that everything -wHeh contravenes his logical postulate of 
the Sole Existent—such as multiplicity, colour, motion, becoming and ceas¬ 
ing to be — is mere illusion. 

The logical and sceptical bias of the Eleatics is surpassed by the hair¬ 
splitting dialectics of Zeno, whose evidences against motion and multiplicity 
still perplex the thinkers of to-day. On the one hand this precise manipula¬ 
tion of the laws of thought \vhich represents the culminating point of Ionic 
rationalism redeems the negative Sophism which was beginning to deny 
the actuality and perceptibility of things themselves (Protagoras, Gorgias), 
while on the other hand the positive result of tliis strict definition of the 
highest conception of Being was to call forth a series of systems which came 
into existence almost simultaneously, though subject in part to reciprocal 
influence, a little before the middle of the fifth century. Such was tlie 
Doctrine of the Elements taught by Empedocles of Agrigentum, wbo once 
more found the idea of the imperishable principle in the fourfold root of 
Being (the four elements) and brought about the Heraclitic alternation 
of the external world by the bitroduction of the two polar forces of love 
and hate. 

The idea of the Element in endless subdivision (which could not be 
evaded in the world-process of Empedocles) and in endless diversity of 
quality was strongly brought out by Anaxagoras the Ionian in Iris Iwmoio- 
mere. To this chaos he opposed the thiuking and directing reason (gious) as 
a distinct existence, thus definitely breaking with the idea of a hylozoistic 
union of matter and force, which had already threatened to go to pieces in 
the systems of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and setting forth the positive 
dualism of God and the world, i.e., of the Universal Reason working towards 
predetermined ends and the blind chaotic mass of matter. 

More important than either of these two is Leucippus of Miletus, the 
founder of the atomistic theory, who, as Theophrastus rightly asserts, starts 
from the position of Parmenides. For he finds the homogeneous, eternal, 
complete, and indivisible, unchangeable Existence, to which no quality can 
be ascribed, in the “ atom,” and solves the difficulties which arose for the 
Eleatics out of the idea of multiplicity by assuming the existence of an infi¬ 
nite number of such units. Hence results a mechanical interpretation of 
nature, which proved of all ancient systems the most serviceable for the 
elucidation of physical and physiological facts. By explaining sensory 
impressions by mechanical transmission from object to subject, he propounds 
the first theory of sensory perception, and since, in consequence of this as- 
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sumption he regards such qualities as colour, taste, etc., as subjective sensory 
ion. to which atoms in different arrangements correspond objectively, 
cl. vVtlie foundation of a distinction between primary and secondary quali¬ 
ties ^which has not been rightly appreciated until_modern days. 

rireiieiMllv speaking, the value of the Leucippic tlieoiy lias only been rec- 
omiis-d .iiice the Renaissance. For although Demooiitus of Abdera extended 
Ins nia-ter. admirable system to fresh departments of knowledge, established 
it mure firmlv by combating the sensualism of Protagoras and other theories 
from a inisunderstanding of Leucippus, and, above all, brouglit it to 
k hic^h pitch of mathematical and notional exactitude, yet the atomistic school 
whidi continued to exist at Abdera till into_ the fourth century has passed 
aimo-'t utterly out of mind. Plato ignored it, although ho adopted many of 
its theories indirectly; Aristotle alone made use of it, though not as regards 
the main points of its teachings j and Epicurus, who hoi i owed fiom it almost 
tlie whole of his theoretical science, by this very absorption played the chief 
part in the destruction of the Abdexite writings, the greatest loss that science 

has ever suffered. . . 

How can we explain this astoimding disregard of atomistic philosophy ? 
In .ume degree by the fact that Leucippus settled in the barbarous north, 
far awav from ^tthems, which had grown since the Persian wars to be more 
and more the pnjtamion, or central focus of warmth to Hellas, and drew all 
talent to itself from every quarter; and further, from the fact that the 
natural science which was dominant in the sixth century and the beginning 
of the tiftii—^and wa.s regarded, indeed, as the only legitimate kind of scien¬ 
tific thought — lost its hold ou men’s minds towards the middle of the fifth 
century. We have evidence of this in Eleatisni, whicli, with Zeno and M('- 
lissU'. devoted itself to purely dialectical questions and abandoned the inter¬ 
pretation of nature. We have evidence of it, again, in Empedocles, who in 
his second series of didactic poems (Katharmoi) flings himself into the arms 
of Orphic mysticism; and in hispupU, Gorgias, who proceeded from jihysics 
to nihilism and thence to mere superficial rhetoric. We have the strongest 
proof of all in Democritus himself, who embraced inductive logic, msthetics, 
grammar, and ethics within the range of his studies as well as the old ques¬ 
tions uf phy-'ics. Thus during the Peloponnesian War the way was pre¬ 
pared for tlie new epoch which was performed with Athens for a stage, 
and ijocrates, Plato, and Aristotle for heroes. 


II 


Socrates, the Athenian, brought philosophy, as Cicero says, from heaven 
to eaith ; that is to say, in place of one-sided speculation upon nature 
he pursued iin equally one-sided study of ethics. In his practical, matter- 
ot-faet tv ay he availed himself of what Eleatic ontology had acquired in 
order to settle the fundamental ideas of morality and to demonstrate the 
possibility of scientific proof in face of the nihilistic fallacies of sophistry 
phieh despaired of both. So much we may accept as certain from received 
' All the details of his teaching are wi-apped in doubt, for we pos- 

merely works of an apologetic character, 
fipr; n mid justifiable advantage is taken of the prerogatives of 

W r ; ""“i c^icl not take up 

hein^T f f crop of Socratic literature had come into 

emg) can be accepted as historic evidence without further ado. Never- 
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Ihelesa both the disciples of Socrates and his opponents, Aristophanes and 
Spintharus (the father of Aristoxenus), bear witness to the extraordinary 
personality of the man. 

The rights of the individual were not recognised until the fifth century. 
The atomistic theory of Leucippus and Democritus sees the Eternal and 
Constant not in the All-One of Xenophanes and Parmenides, but in the 
individual. The philosophy of the Sopliists breaks the bonds of authority, 
and in the motto “ Man (the individual) is the measure of all things,” Pro¬ 
tagoras sets up the charter of subjective inclination. This charter Socrates 
adopts, but he opposes to the liberty of the individual will the counteracting 
force of obedience to the dictates of the individual conscience. But con¬ 
science, as the German and Latin name for it alike imply, means know¬ 
ledge. A man should therefore act upon his own judgment, but only in so 
far as his action is founded upoii norms scientifically determined. Thus 
Socrates reads a deeper meaiiing into the admonition of the Delphic god, 
“ Know thyself,” by recogni.sing the independence of the Avill. 

Inasmuch as traditional u,sage and the la^v of the state are thus tacitly 
set aside (and on this point Aristophanes judged more correctly in his cari¬ 
cature than the apologists Plato and especially Xenophon will admit) Socra¬ 
tes is the preacher of a new j)rivate morality which traverses the public 
morality of classic antiquity. His death sentence is so far intelligible, 
thougli it remains an act of crude, reactionary violence. The greatness of 
soul, so far beyond the ordinary level of mankind, which, according to all 
accounts, the philosopher displaj^ed at the near prospect of death, wrought 
upon a far wider circle than that of his disciples and contemporaries. His 
martyrdom set the seal upon the victory of the Ideal philosophy in Athens. 

Socrates himself repre.sents a complete individuality, hence his method 
of education has been of service to individualities the most dissimilar. 
"What contrasting types do we find in Xenophon, the bigoted and stupid cav¬ 
alry officer; and Plato, the witty aiid profound thinker; the cynic Antisthenes 
full of the pride of beggary, and the frivolou.s courtier Aristippus I They 
all portrayed themselves rather than their master in their writings, and yet 
each one of them has in some way or other his part in him. 

Of all these disciples of Socrates, two only liave influenced the after- 
world, Antisthenes and Plato, Athenians both, the former a plebeian and 
founder of the philosophy of the proletariat, the latter, sprung from an old 
and noble family, an aristocrat of the purest water in all his philosophic 
ideas. Antisthenes carried the practical and matter-of-fact temper of his 
master to extremes. Virtue with him is a question of character, and there¬ 
fore scorns empty words and learning. Logic and mathematics are super¬ 
fluous, virtue is the only good, vice the only evil; everything else is a 
matter of indifference. This meagreness of theory is made good by strength 
of will. Force of character, freedom from the prejudices of conventional 
custom, conventional religion or conventional government — these are what 
distinguish the true freeman, the man free in soul, from the slave. 

The impression produced by this king in rags in the midst of that age of 
decadeiice was striking beyond belief. He with his barking voice seemed to 
be the warning cry of the proletarian admonishing men to return to nature 
and to simplicity of life. His acute and witty writings were gladly read. 
His school, which can show one disciple of world-wide celebrity in the person 
of Diogenes, was gradually merged into the Stoa, which owes to Ojmicism 
the popirlar tone of its influential system of ethics. Siiioe the birth of 
Christ, the Cynic has come to life again, as of old in the guise of the mendi- 
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cant preacher, proclaimiug the gospel of renunciation and holding up the 
cam .nf fPp no-fi. This new Cynicism was one of 


the 


mirror to the corruption of the age. , , , j. i 

0 ™ niportant precursors of the Christian apostolate. It awoke once more 
in the age of the Renaissance, finding its wittiest exponent in Montaigne, in 
ivlio e steps J J. Rousseau afterwards trod. In linn we have the Rest typi- 
exaiiiple of the strength and wealmess of this anti-scientific nioyement. 
Plato^ the antithesis of Antisthenes, continued in a diiect line the tliread 
of Athenian philosophy. He accomplished, in the widest sense of the term, 
the task which Socrates had only begun —that of establishing science, now 

discredited by the Sophist, on a new basis, .i, tj, f t)i j in i 

We are but imperfectly acquainted with the life of 1 lato and the phases 
of his development, for the chronology of his dialognos has not been deter¬ 
mined up to tliis time, either absolutely or relatively, and it is a matter 
of doubt how far their artistic intention admits of a complete exposition of 
Ids system. For Plato’s true work was not liis literary productions, which 
he himself regarded as of secondary importance and which obviously repro¬ 
duce only a fraction of his researches and speculations, but his Academy, 
in which,from tlie eighties of the fourth century onwards, he gathered to¬ 
gether the ablest scholars from amongst the youth of Greece for study and 
life in community. If all the transactions of this Academy had boon pre¬ 
served (like the information Aristotle gives us concerning the latter yeai's), 
it mav be that we should be able to trace distinctly the development of this 
wonderful man. For Plato is both the most gifted and tho most compli¬ 
cated personality of Greek antiquity, and the depths and recesses of his 
nature were not wholly penetrated by Iiis intimate friends, not oven by 
Aristotle; how much less by us of this latter clay. What we do possess is, 
however, amply sufficient to indicate at least his place in this summary. 

If from the ranks of the Greek thinkers we have so far considered, we 
choose out the most eminent leaders and mai'k the lines of connection 
between them, we shall see how they all converge to Plato. Fie is the focus 
of ancient philosophy, whither aU that went before liim tends, and whence 
bright light and warmth stream forth upon posterity dowii to our own day. 

The range of liis achievements alone is enough to make tliis evident. 
Like the lonians his grasp embraces cosmology, physics, and anthropology. 
Like the Pythagoreans he pursues the study of mathematics with ever in¬ 
creasing devotion, presumably as the basis of his speculations. Like Xeno¬ 
phanes he enters the .school of the ancient Orphic Mysticism, and in the 
TlrncBus exalts it into a theology culminating in Monotheism. Lilce the 
Lleatics he ponders the problems of ontology. Lilce Heraclitus be inquires 
into tlie eternal flow of genesis; he ponders on the ideals of culture and the 
political theoiies of the Sophists, he wrestles with the ideal method of Soc¬ 
rates, he strives with hostile philosophers of the Socratic school on this hand 
and on that (Aristippus, Euclides, and Antisthenes), and, lastly, he strives 
with himself as his speculation develops more and more along theological and 
mathematical lines. For,_ as the genuine servant of Truth, Plato regards 
Jninselt up to old age as in process of growing and learning. Nothing is 
so m to him as Dogmatism. Nevertheless there are so many opinions 
to which he held with unwavering constancy that we are probably justified in 
speaking of the system of Plato. r J J 

thp centi e of it lies what has crystallised in more living shape out of 
f Socratic method—the domain of ideas. Even as 
aS ^ 1 ®“'^ in the eternal All-Existent, accessible to Reason 

one, ..0 Plato sees the being of individual things in that which pertains to 
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them in common mid as such can be grasped by the Reason. But eveu as 
the Eleatic “ One ” exists even apart from its recognition as an objective 
being, so these eternal and unchangeable archetypes (ideal) live in and by 
themselves as objective essences -which exist wholly apart from the individ¬ 
ual objects which partake of their form. These archetypes, Like the Eleatic 
All-Existent, bear the name of unit (monad), only in Plato’s scheme there 
are many such monads, and their tinchangeahleness does not exclude the idea 
of causation. Thus his “ideas” are the “units” of Parmenides in m-niti- 
plicity and the “ conceptions ” of Socrates endued by metaphysics -with the 
breath of life. 

To Socrates the idea of Good and of Virtue lay at the heart of his teacli- 
ing, and thus the preponderance of the idea of Good is confirmed to his 
pupil, and in its theological elaboration this abstract idea is converted into 
the Supreme Reason, the first cause of Being, wliich is identical with the 
Deity. 

As to tlie Eleatics, the external world was an illusion of the senses, and 
in any case a thing irrational, so matter and the world of phenomena which 
occupies the middle place between matter and ideas is hard to grasp, and 
Plato’s notion of the World-Soul which hovers between the two is as contra¬ 
dictory and obscure as that of the human soul. For with this gifted poet- 
philosopher there is much that tarries on the threshold of consciousness, and 
fails to struggle into clear light, a circimastance that harmonises with his 
own teachings, which find clearness and singleness of purport in the Eternal 
and Divine alone, ohscuiuty and ambiguity in the intermediate terrestrial 
sphere of genesis, and utter darkness and inconceivability in the lower sphere 
of matter and non-existence. These three stages are repeated in his the¬ 
ory of the soul, which from desire rises to courage and ultimately to reason. 
His ethics and politics, which according to his Hellenic ideas are one and 
the same, are calculated for three classes of humanity — the iron, the silver, 
and the golden. The last two, the military and learned classes, are the 
only ones taken into account in the educational system of his ideal state; 
for the proletariat there is no need to be concerned, although Antisthenes 
and his successors regcarded this very class as the only one capable of genuine 
philosophy. But Plato, like the aristocrat he was, has in view an elect type 
of humanity, exalted by exceptional intelligence above the brute multitude 
and the solid middle-class element and called by philosophy, f.e., the doctrine 
of ideas, to the helm of the ideal state. 

The teaching of the Sophists had abolished law. Plato likewise knows 
no law on the lofty level of his ideal state. But the constraint of law seeins 
superfluous where each individual is trained to be the ideal man. Forced 
by bitter experience to moderate his demands upon human nature and the 
state towards the end of his life, he sketched in the Ziaws, a model state 
on the basis of the old established system of government. But this sj'^stem, 
lilce the metaphysics of his old age, seems, as it were, a desertion of his 
ideals. All that Plato achieved -svas the education of a race of pupils in his 
Academy who far surpassed the common standard of learning and morals, 
and who, though unable to save the state, yet maintained a high standard 
of knowledge and an ideal of morality for mankind in the midst of a corrupt 
society. 

The greatest of these Academicians is Aristotle of Stagira, who displayed 
a versatility and thoroughness of research which appears absolutely incom¬ 
prehensible in our eyes. Like Plato, he steadfastly held that knowledge is 
never complete, hut that truth is to be found by unremitting persistence in 
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This is probably the reason why he gave the workl some dialogues 
Spied to the pu4c taste, and with the help of some ol law pupils accumii. 
S and uuhlished collections of historico-philological mid sciontiHe matter 
in aii‘unpretentious form; hut the systematic lectures m which he pro- 
nounded to the more advanced followers of his scliool the results of Ins 
speculations and of his wide empirical observation, together with a critical 
treatment of his predecessors, were never published by him. lie worked at 
these papers his whole life long, and many of the didaciie writings which 
were edited by his pupils after his death, and winch are allwc possess of the 
whole body of Aristotle’s works, hear evident traces of gradual growth, cor¬ 
rection, and amplification. ,, ■ , 

In a sketch like the present it is impossible to give so niiich as a siiinmaiy 
of the contents of this admirably arranged encyclopedia, tvliicli ranked as 
the richest storehouse of every kind of empiric and specnlativo^ science from 
the beo-inning of the Christian era down to modern times. 'The essential 
points ^in which his hfe-work makes an advance on that of Plato arc as 
follows; 

Plato never went so far as to reduce his great discoveries and intiiiLioiis 
in every department of science to a complete and coniiecLod whole, being 
averse, on scientific and ethical grounds alike, from iho dogmatic definition 
inseparable from any systematic treatise. Tliis Aristotle did, dividing the 
whole body of philosophy under three principal heads (theoretical, practical, 
and poetical) and distinguishing subdivisions (logic, physics, mota 2 )hysics, 
ethics, and pohtics, and so forth) within these divisions by strongly marked 
lines of demarcation and methods rigorously exact. He is a PlatouisL in all 
things and feels himself so to be. Even where he displays most iudoiieud- 
ence, as in the development of syllogisms or in biology, it is impossible to 
overlook his indebtedness to the bold speculations of tlio master. 

If the whole work of Plato’s life and of his scholars botweon 888 and 848 
had been preserved to us, the ultimate connection between Aristotle and the 
researches of the Academy would probably be even more evident than it is, 
Nevertheless there is a marked difference between the si)OGulations of the.sQ 
two great philosophers. Plato whoUy dissevered tlie Universal and Essen¬ 
tial in things from the Terrestrial and placed it in a heaven beyond the 
earth. 

Aristotle repudiates this transcendentalism all along the line. The Uni- 
yersal cannot exist without the archetype, the essence must bo immanent 
in it. Hence the individual is the only true Substantive, containing Sub¬ 
stance and Matter, This opposition of opinion concerning “ Universalia ” 
is, as is well known, the starting-point of mediteval Scholasticism (Nomi¬ 
nalism, Realism). 

^ The motion of passive substance towards the active form, i.e., tho realisa¬ 
tion pf the Possible, leads up to the idea of development, of genesis (though 
not, indeed, in the modern sense) on which Plato’s speculations had made 
s upwreck, and passes over Plato’s rigid Eleatism to join hands with Hera- 
clitus, the philosopher of change, with whom Aristotle sees the ultimate cause 
ot aU motion and aU things in the Deity, itself as eternal as tho world, which 
jearns towards It as the bridegroom tov^ards the bride.” Thus soul, too, is 
tne pattern of the body, hence the purpose of its being. The body is but the 
m trument {organon-) of the soul. Thus Aristotle first coins the name and 

draws a sharp distinction between these animate 
inanimate nature. In ethics and 
politics his speculation treads m the footsteps of Plato, save that, in this 
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province of thought also, he mitigates the uncompromising rigourism of the 
master by his innate bias towards the historically-established and practi- 
cally-possible, and turns it to more profitable uses. The ethico-political 
speculations of both are, however, adapted to the aristocratic class at that 
time dominant in Greece. Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, conquered 
the East during his master’s life-time, but the philosopher’s opinion that the 
newly acquired continent should be governed by other laws than those of 
Hellas was not practically feasible. His ethics failed him utterly in face 
of the new political situation thus created. 


Ill 

At this juncture the co.smopolitan Cynicism, which had outgrown the 
narrow particularism of Hellenism as early as the time of Autistheiies, and 
tlie Stoicism which was built upon its foundation later on, proved the form 
best fitted to the times. Zeno, sprung of Phceniciau blood and brought up 
in Cyprus, that is on .semi-Asiatic soil, elaborated this theory of life at 
Athens, wMther he came shortly after the death of Aristotle (about 320). 
After the dualism that had pi-evailed from Anaxagoras to Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, in which God and the World were set over against one another as 
antagonistic principles, Zeno’s theory harks back to the monistic tendency 
of the Ionic period. Like that, it is realistic, nay, grossly materialistic, in 
contrast to the Idealism of Athenian philosophy. The result is a consistent 
Pantheism in which soul and body represent tlie analogou to God and the 
World. Both are of the same essential nature, and only temporarily divided by 
transitory differentiation of manifestation. Zeno’s morality is rigorous, and 
aims uot at the moderation of the passions (like that of Plato and Aristotle) 
but at their extirpation. The inexorable law that holds the world and man 
in bonds from which there is no escape, exacts obedience, and to render it 
voluntarily is virtue. 

Since the main object of the Stoic school is the training of the will, and 
since wisdom as such is only a means to an end, the dogmatic form that 
corresponds to Oriental modes of thought and the desjpotic system of con¬ 
temporary government prevails throughout its teachings. Hence we can 
understand how this somewhat coarse, wire-drawn, as it were, but effective 
form of philosophy dominates the whole world from this time forward tdl 
about the second century a.d. In essentials it represents a revival of 
Heraclitism, just as the antithetical philosophy of Epicureanism, which pre¬ 
vailed for the same length of time, is in essence reminiscent of the Abderitic 
system. 

Epicurus (born 342) was the son of an Athenian, but born at Samos. 
Thus he had opportunities of making himself acquainted with the philosophy 
of Democritus, which was more highly esteemed in Ionia than at Athens. 
He did uot care for learning for its own sake, however, but for tlie sake of 
its practical application. In this respect, as also in his consistent materialism, 
he is closely akin to the Stoic school. 

In dogmatic positiveness and immutability Epicurus far surpasses even 
the Stoic philosophy. With him the main consideration is a mode of life 
which induces a tranquil cheerfulness of temper by the refusal to admit ail 
disquieting thoughts (as of death, immortality or divine punishment) and 
troublesome passions, and by which his followers, while here below, become 
partakers of the felicity of the gods. This quietist philosophy harmonised 
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with the ideals of life which obtained at that period, and the ardent exal¬ 
tation of friendship amon? this free-thinking fellowship and their ideal of 
human freedom and dignity atone in some degree for the hollowness of their 

^^^^*Knally Scepticism takes the form of a school in Greece with Pyrrho, who 
died in the same year as Epicurus, 270 B.c. He, too, is only solicitous for 
tranquillity of mind, but he does not win it by dogmatic faith in this eystein 
of doctrine or that, but in believing nothing whatever, in thinking nothing 
right and nothing important. This thoroughgoing scepticism is bound to 
doubt even itself. As a result it neutralises itself and thus marks the spon¬ 
taneous dissolution of Hellenic philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVri. THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ATHENS 

Desolate Athens I though thy gods are fled, 

Thy temples silent, and thy glory dead, 

Though all thou hast of beautiful and brave 
Sleep ill the tomb, or moulder iu the wave, 

Though power and piaise forsake thee, and forget, 

Desolate Athens, thou art lovely yet! 

— WlMHJlOP MaCKWOETH PitAED. 

liT the capitulation oil which Athens surreudereti, so far as its terms are 
reported by Xenophon, no mention appears to have been made of any change 
which was to take place in its form of government; and, if we miglit 
believe Diodorus, one article expressly provided that the Athenians should 
enjoy their hereditary constitution. This is probably an error ; but if such 
language was used in the treaty it was apparently designed rather to insult 
than to deceive the people ; and the framers of the article, who were also to 
be its expounders, had in their view not the free constitution under which 
the city had flourished since the time of Solon, but some ancient form of 
misrule, which had beeu long forgotten, but might still he recovered from 
oblivion by the industry of such antiquarians as Nicomaclms. It is at least 
not to be doubted that the Spartan government, if it did not stipulate for 
the subversion of the democracy, looked forward to such a revolution as one 
of the most certain and important results of its victory. But it may have 
believed that its Athenian partisans would be strong’ enough to effect it 
without its interference. And we gather from a statement of Lysias, that 
Lysander, after he had seen the demolition of the walls begun, leaving his 
friends to complete their work, sailed away to Samos, now the only place in 
the dEgean where the authority of Sparta was not acknowledged. 

If this was the case, he had scarcely laid siege to Samos before his pre¬ 
sence was required at Athens. Theramenes, Critias, and their associates, 
wished to give a legitimate aspect to the power which they meant to usurp, 
and to overthrow the constitution in the name of the people. But they did 
not think it safe to trust to their own influence for the first step ; and 
though Agis was still at hand, he might not enter so cordially into their 
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views and did not possess so much weigM as Lysander. _ When tlierefore a 
day had been fixed for an assembly to consider the question of reforming the 
constitution, Lysander was sent for to attend the discussion. 1 herainenes 
had undertaken the principal part in the management of the business. He 
proposed that the supreme power should for the present be lodged with 
thirty persons, who should be authorised to draw up a new code of laws, 
which however w'as to be conformable to the ancient institutions, according 
to a model framed by Dracontides. 


LYSAtTDER 


The presence of Lysander, and the nearness of the Peloponnesian troops, 
deterred the friends of liberty from expressing their sentiments on this 
proposition. But its nature and tendency were clear, and a murmur of dis¬ 
approbation ran through the assembly. Therameues treated it with con¬ 
temptuous defiance ; hut Lysander silenced it by a graver argument. He 
bade the malcontents take notice, that they were at his mercy, and were no 
longer protected by the treaty. The fortifications had not been demolished 
within the time prescribed, and therefore in strictness of right the treaty was 
void. Their lives were forfeited and might be in jeopardy, if they should 
reject the proposition of Theramenes. It was adopted without further hesita¬ 
tion ; and a list of the Thirty, of whom ten were named by Therameues, ten 
by the Athenian ephors, and ten were nominally left to the clioice of the as¬ 
sembly, w'as received with equal unanimity. The names which it comprised, 
.some of which soon became infamously notorious were : Polyarclies, Critias, 
iMelobius, Hippolochus, Euclidas, Hiero, Mnesilochns, Cliretno, Tlierameues, 
Aresias, Diodes, Phsedrias, Chmrilaus, Aneetius, Piso, Sophocles (not the 
poet, who was now dead), Eratosthenes, Oharicles, Onomacles, Tlieognia, 
.iEschines, Theogenes, Cleomedes, Erasistratus, Phido, Dracontides, Eumathes, 
Aristoteles, Hippoinaclius, Mnesithicles. Besides these a board of Ten was 


appointed—^ perhaps by Lysander hunself — to govern Pirteus. As soon as 
this affair was despatched, Lysander departed with his fleet to Samos, and 
the Peloponnesian army evacuated Attica. 

The Samians, blockaded by land and by sea, were forced to capitulate 
before the end of the summer; they were permitted to leave the city, but 
not to carry away any part of their property, except the clothes they wore. 

These terms might be thought lenient, liad they been guilty of any fero¬ 
cious outrage; but perhaps Lysander did not view their conduct in that 
light. He \vas however probably anxious to return home and to exhibit the 
fruits of his victory to his admiring countrymen, and may have been there¬ 
fore the more willing to treat with the besieged. When they had withdrawn, 
he supplied their place with the exiles who had been expelled at various 
times in the civil feuds of the island, put them in possession of all the 
property of the vanquished party and appointed a council of Ten, to govern 
them, and ^eure their obedience. He then dismissed the allies to their 
honms, and himself with the Lacedaemonian squadron returned to Laconia. 
1 ^ brought with him the Athenian galleys surrendered in Pirmus, the 
ragments of that maritime power which he had broken, trophies from 
the prizes taken at Tigospotami, and 470 talents [^£94,000 or 1470,0001, the 
remainder of the tribute which he had collected from the Asiatic cities during 
the abwnce of Cyrus. _ But we are inclined to conclude from a story whicli, 
loug 1 IS not mentioned by Xenophon, is related by several later writers, 
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with circuiTistaiiC6S too miiuite and probable to be rejected, tliat he had 
previously sent a larger sum — perhaps not much less than a thousand tal¬ 
ents—which he is said to have entrusted to the care of Gylippus, the hero 
of Syracuse. Gylippus was subject to the same infirmity which had occa¬ 
sioned the disgrace of his father Cleandrida.s. He could not resist the 
temptation of embezzling a part of the treasure, was detected and banished, 
and put an end to his own life by fasting. But even the sum mentioned 
by Xenophon was probably the largest that had ever been carried at one 
time to Sparta. To this were added crowns, and various other presents, 
which had been bestowed upon Lysander by many cities, which were eager to 
testify their gratitude and admiration, or to gain the favour of the conqueror. 

This influx of wealth was viewed with jealousy by several Spartans, who 
dreaded the effect it might produce both on their foreign policy, and their 
domestic institutions: the example of Gylippus, though by no means an ex¬ 
traordinary case, might seem to confirm their views : and it appears that a 
proposal was made to dedicate the whole to the Delphic god. But Lysander 
and his friends strenuously resisted this measure, and prevailed on the ephors 
or the people to let the treasure remain in the public coffers. A part was 
employed to commemorate the triumph of Sparta, and the merits of the in¬ 
dividuals who had principally helped to achieve it. Lysander himself adorned 
one of the Spartan temples with memorials of his two viotorie.s, of Nofciuiu 
and ./Egospotami; and the first might indeed justly be considered as having 
opened the way for the last. Tripods of extraordinary size were dedicated 
at Amyclse; and at Delphi the statues of the tutelary twins, Zeus, Apollo, 
Artemis, and Poseidon, forming part of a great group, which comprised those 
of Lysander, who was represented receiving a crown from Poseidon, his 
soothsayer Abas, Herraon the Megarian, the master of his galley, and up¬ 
wards of twenty-nine other persons, Spartans or natives of other cities, wlio 
had distinguished themselves at ZEgospotami, long attested the gratitude 
of Sparta towards gods and men. 


CETTELTIES OP THE THIRTY 

In the meanwhile tlie party which had usurped the supreme authority at 
Athens, had been unfolding the real character of its domination. The first 
care of the Thirty was to provide themselves with instruments suited to their 
purposes ; they filled all important posts with their creatures. The ephoralty 
seems to have merged in their own office. The council was already for the 
most part composed of their own partisans, and needed but few purifying 
changes; it was now to become the sole tribunal for state-trials. 

It might be inferred from the language of Xenophon’s history, that the 
legislative functions which they professed to assume were merely nominal; 
but we collect from a hint which he drops elsewhere, that they availed them¬ 
selves from time to time of this branch of their authority, to promulgate laws, 
or regulations of police, either by way of precaution or of pretext ; and that 
they exercised a censorial control over the occupations and conduct of their 
subjects. But it is probable that they never intended to publish any code, 
much less any constitution which might limit their power. Their main object, 
in which they seem to have been unanimous, was to reverse the policy of 
Themistocles and Pericles : to reduce Athens to the rank of a petty town, cut 
off from the sea, without colonies or commerce, incapable of resisting the will 
of Sparta, or of exciting her jealousy. It seems to have heeu with the design 
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of si'^nifyin"' this leading maxim of their administration in a sensible manner, 
that1;hey aftered the position of thehema from which the orators addressed 
the assembly in the Pnyx, so that it might no longer command a view of 
the sea and of Salamis". They still more distinctly intimated their inten¬ 
tion, %ihile they took a step towards carrying it into elfect, by selling the 
mateiials of the magmScent arsenal, which it had cost a thousand talents to 
Luild, for three, to a contractor who undertook to demolish and clear it away, 
It was perhaps at a later period, and for their own security, that they de¬ 
stroyed the fortresses on the hoi'ders of Attica. If they had succeeded in 
their aims, the history of Athens might now have been said to have closed ; 
for it would have ceased materially to affect the course of events in the rest 
of Greece, and could have possessed no interest but such as might belong to 
tlie internal changes or quarrels of the oligarchy. 


THE SYCOPHANTS 


Happily for their country the diversity of their 
cliaracters was too great to be reconciled even by the 
sense of their common interest, and proved a source of 
dissension which became fatal to their power. The 
men whose ability and energy gave them the predomi¬ 
nance over the rest, were hurried by the violence of 
their passions into excesses from which their more 
prudent and moderate associates recoiled, but which 
they were unable to prevent. For some time they pre¬ 
served a show of decency in their proceedings, and some 
of their acts were so generally acceptable, that the means, 
though contrary to law and justice, might to many seem 
to be sanctified by the end. The first prosecutions were 
directed chiefly against a class of men who were univer¬ 
sally odious, and had contributed more than any others 
to involve the state in the evils from which they them¬ 
selves now justly suffered, the informers, or sycophants 
as they were called at Athens, who had perverted the 
laws, corrupted the tribunals, and had gained an in¬ 
famous li%'elihood by the extortion which they were thus 
enabled to practise on wealthy and timid citizens, but 
more e.specially on foreigners subject to Athenian juris¬ 
diction, who were thus,more than by any other grievance, 
alienated from the sovereign state. The most notorious 
of these pests of the commonwealth were eagerly con¬ 
demned by the council; and their punishment was viewed 
with pleasure by all honest men. Yet the satisfaction 
it caused must have been a little allayed in some minds 
by the reflection, that the form of proceeding by which 
they were condemned was one under which the most 
innocent might always be exposed to the same fate. 
Accormng to the new regulation tlie Thirty presided in person over trials 
neltl by the council: two tables were placed in front of the benches which 
tnev occupied, to receive the balls, or tokens, by which the councillors de¬ 
clared their verdict, and which instead of being ch'opped secretly into a box, 
were now to be openly deposited on the board, so that the Thirty might see 
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wliich Wcay every man voted. These however were not the only eases which 
they brought before the council, even in the early part of their reign. The 
persons who before the surrender of the city had been arrested on informa¬ 
tion, partly procured by bribery, and partly extorted by fear, or by the rack, 
charging them with a conspiracy against the state, but who had really been 
guilty of no offence but that of expressing their attachment to the constitu¬ 
tion which was now abolished, were soon after brought to a mock trial, and 
judicially murdered. 

Even such executions might be considered as among the temporary evils 
incident to every political revolution: and there were some of the Thirty who 
did not wish to multiply them more than was necessary to their safety. 
But the greater number, and above all Critias, did not mean to stop here : 
and perhaps some signs of discontent soon, became visible, which gave them 
a pretext for insisting on the need of stronger measures, and of additional 
safeguards. Two of their number, iEschines and Aristoteles, were deputed 
by common consent to Sparta, to obtain a body of troops to garrison the cita¬ 
del. The ground alleged was that theie were tiirhnlent men whom it was 
necessary to remove before their government could be settled on a fii'mha.sis; 
and tliey undertook to maintain the garrison as long as its presence should 
be required. Xenophon’s language seems to imply that Lysauder had by this 
time returned to Sparta j if so, upwards of six months had now elapsed from 
the surrender of the city. Lysauder, whether present or absent, exerted his 
influence in their behalf, and induced the ephors to send the force which they 
desired, under the command of Callibius, who was invested with the authority 
of harmost. His arrival released Critias and his colleagues from all the re¬ 
straints hitherto imposed on them by their fears of their fellow citizens. They 
courted hinr with an obsequiousness proportioned to the wantonness of the 
tyranny which they hoped to exercise with his sanction and aid. 

The footing on wliich they stood with him is well illustrated by a 
single fact. An Athenian named Autolycu.s, of good family and condition, 
Avho in Ills youth had distinguished himself by a gymnastic victory, had in 
some way or other offended Callibius, who, according to the Spartan usage, 
raised his truncheon to strike him. But Autolycus, not yet inured to such 
discipline, prevented the blow by bringing him to the ground. Lysauder, 
it is said, when Callibius complained of this affront, observed that he died 
not know how to govern freemen. He however understood the men with 
whom lie had principally to deal; for the Thirty soon after gratiJied him 
by putting Autolycus to death. 

lu return for such deference he placed his troops at their disposal, to lead 
whom they would to prison : and now the catalogue of political offences was 
on a sudden terribly enlarged. The persons who were now singled out for 
destruction, were no longer such only as had made themselves odious by their 
crimes, or had distinguished themselves on former occasions by their opposi¬ 
tion to tile ruling party, but men of unblemished character, without any 
strong political bias, who had gained the confidence of the people by their 
merits or services, and might be suspected of preferring a popular govern¬ 
ment to the oligarchy under which they were living. Xenophon seems to 
believe that Critias was inflamed with an insatiable thirst for blood by the 
remembrance of his exile. But it would appear that ambition and cupidit}'', 
rather than resentment, w'cre the mainsprings of his conduct, and that 
he calculated with great coolness the fruits of liis nefarious deeds. Nor 
was it merely political jealousy that determined his choice of his victims; 
the immediate profit to be derived from the confiscation of their property 
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was at least an equally powerful inducement. It is uncertain to which of 
these motives we should refer the execution of Niceratus, the son of Nicias, 
who shared his uncle’s fate, but may have been involved in it more by his 
wealth than by his relation to Eucrates. It was perhaps on the like account, 
rather than because of the services which he had rendered to the people, that 
x\ntiphon,i -^yPo during the war had equipped two galleys at his own expense, 
was now' condemned to death. And it was most probably with no other object 
that Leon, an inhabitant of Salamis, who seems to have been universally re¬ 
spected, and a great number of his townsmen, were dragged from their homes 
and consigned to the executioner. The case of Leon is particularly remark¬ 
able for the light it tlu'ows on the policy of the oligarchs. After the arrival of 
the Lacedicmoiiian garrison they had begun to dispense Avith the assistance 
of the council; and Leon Avas put to death without any form of trial. But 
tliey did nut think it expedient always to employ the foreign troops on their 
jiiurderons errands; they often used Athenians as their ministers on such 
occasions, and men avIUo did not belong to their party, for the purpose 
of imiilicatiug them in the guilt and odium of their proceedings. When 
they had resolA'ed on the destruction of Leon, they sent for Socrates and four 
other persons, and ordered them to go and fetch him from Salamis. As his 
innocence Avas no less notorious than the fate Avhich awaited him, Socrates, 
on leaving the presence of the Thirty, instead of obeying their commands, 
returned home. The rest executed their commission. 

These atrocities soon began to spread general alarm; for no one could 
perceiA-e any principle or maxim by Avhich they were to be limited for the 
future ; there Avas on the contrary reason to apprehend that they Avould he 
continually inultiphed and aggravated. Theramenes, Avhc was endowed 
with a keen tact Avliich enabled him readily to observe the bent of public 
opinion, Avas early aAvare of the danger into Avliich his colleagues were rush¬ 
ing ; and he remonstrated Avith Critias on the imprudence of creating them¬ 
selves enemies by putting men to death for no otlier reason than because 
they had filled eminent stations, or performed signal services, under the 
demucracy; for it did not folloAv that they miglit not becojue peaceful and 
u>efiil .‘subjects of the oligarchy, since there had been a time Avhen both 
Critias and himself luid courted popular fuA'our. But Critias contended 
tliat they Avere uoav in a position Avliich they could only maintain by force 
and terror; and that every man who had the means of tliAvarting their plans, 
and who Avas not devoted to their interest, must be treated as an enemy. 

This argument seems for the time to have satisfied Theramenes. But as 
deeds of blood followed each other Avith increasing rapidity, and the mur¬ 
murs of all honest citizens, though stifled in public, began to find A'cut in 
private circles, Theramenes again Avariied his colleagues, that it AA'ould be 
impossible for the oligarcliy to subsist long on its present narrow basis. He 
wished that they might be able to dispense Avith the foreign garrison, and 
foresaw that, if they persisted in their present course, they could never safely 
ilimiisa it. His ad\ice iioiv produced some effect on them ; but they seem 
to haAe been alarmed not so much by the danger Avhich lie pointed out as by 
the w arnmg itself. They kncAv that he was a man Avho had never adhered 
to any pai-ty AvIiich he believed to be sinkhig, and suspected that he might 
be uicihtatmg to put bim.self at the head of a new revolution, as in the time 
o tue our Hundred. And though his character Avas so generally imder- 
b-ooa that lie had acquired a homely nickname,^ Avhich expressed the 
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readiness witli whicli he shifted his side, and the dexterity with which he 
adapted himself to every change of cii’cumstances, still he might again be¬ 
come a rallying-point for the disaffected. To guard against this danger 
they determined to strengthen themselves by an expedient similar to that 
which had been adopted by the former oligarchy. They made out a list of 
three thousand citizens, who were to enjoy a kind of franchise which per¬ 
haps was never exactly defined; but one of its most important privileges was, 
that none of them should be put to death without a trial before the council. 
All other Athenians were outlawed, and left to the mercy of the Thirty, 
who might deal as they thought fit with their lives and property. 

Theramenes objected to the new constitution, both on account of the 
small number of the privileged body, and its arbitrary limitation, which 
would show that the selection did nob proceed upon any ground of merit. 

Since they meant to govern by force, it was impolitic, he said, to establish 
such a disproportion between their strength and that of the governed. His 
objections were overruled, but nob wholly neglected. They perhaps sug¬ 
gested the precaution which was immediately afterwards adopted. Under 
pretext of a review^ all the citizens were deprived of their arms, except 
the knights, and the Three Thousand, who were thus enabled to cope with tlie 
rest, The Thirty now believed themselves completely secure, and grew more 
and more reckless in the indulgence of their rapacity and cruelty. In the 
low state to which the Athenian finances were reduced, the maintenance of 
the garrison was a burden which they found it difficult to support; and, 
among other extraordinary means of raising supplies, it appears that they 
resorted to the spoliation of the temples. But this was an expedient which 
probably required some caution and secrecy, and which could not be carried 
beyond certain limits. One which perhaps appeared both safer and more 
productive was suggested by Piso and Theognis, two of their number, who 
observed that several of the resident aliens were knowm to be ill-affected to 
the oligarchy, and thus afforded a pretext for plundering the whole class. 

They therefore made the proposition that each of the Thirty should have 
one of the wealthy aliens assigned to him, should put him to death, and take 
possession of his property. Theramenes very truly remarked, that the syco¬ 
phants who had rendered the democracy odious to many, had never done 
anything so iniquitous as what was now contemplated by the persons who 
were used to style themselves the best sort of people, for they had never 
taken away both money and life; and he apprehended with good reason that 
this measure would render the aliens generally hostile to the government. 
But his colleagues, after what they had already done, were not disposed to 
view this question on the moral side, and, having braved the hatred of their 
fellow-citizens, they were not afraid of provoking the aliens. The proposi¬ 
tion was adopted; and Theramenes was invited single out his prey with 
the rest; but he refused to stain his liands with this innocent blood. It was 
however resolved to begin by taking ten lives; and, for the sake of covering 
the real motive, two of the victims were to be poor men, Avho would therefore 
be supposed to have suffered for some political offence. 

Men who were capable of perpetrating such actions could not long endure 
the presence of an associate who refused to take his full share of their guilt and 
odium. The colleagues of Theramenes resolved to rid themselves of a trouble¬ 
some monitor who might soon prove a dangerous opponent. They first 
endeavoured to communicate their distrust of his designs to the members of 
the council in private conversation, and then concerted a plan for an open 
attack on him. But to insure its success they surrouncled the council- 
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diauibei- ^ith a band of the most daring of their younger followei-s, urined 
with dao-gers, which they did not take raiicli pains to coiiceal. Critias then 

rarae forward to accuse Theraraenes, who was present. 

Tlieramene.s made a defence, which, with respect to the chaiges of Cntias, 
was in mo.st points a satisfactory vindication of his conduct. A murmur 
of approbation, which ran through the assembly, warned Cntias that lie could 
not safely rely on its subserviency for the condemnation of Iherameues ; 
and after having conferred a few moments with his colleagues, he called 
in his armed auxiliaries, and stationed them round the railing within which 
tiie council sat. He then told the councillors, that he thpught he should 
be wanting iii tlie duty of his station, if he suffered his friends to be mis¬ 
led; and that the persons whom they now saw round them, also declared 
that tliey would not permit a man who was manifestly aiming at the ruin of 
the oligarchy to escape with impunity. Now by virtue of the new constitu¬ 
tion none of the Three Tlionsand could be put to death except by a sentence 
of the council; but all who were not included in that list might be sent to 
execution without any fonn of trial by the Thirty. Tie therefore declared 
that, with the unanimous consent of his colleagues, he struck out the name 
of Tlieramenes from the list, and coiidemiied him to death.^ 

Xenophon gives a vivid picture of the scene that followed : _ “ On hear¬ 
ing this. Theramenes sprang upon the altar of Vesta, and said, 'But I, 
gentlemen, entreat you for what is most strictly legal — that it may not be 
in the power of Critias to strike off me, or any of you whom he pleases ; hut 
according to the law which these men passed respecting those in the list, 
according to that may be the decision, both for you and for me. And of 
this, indeed," s<aid he,* ‘ by the gods, I am not ignorant, that this altar will 
be no protection to me ; but what I wish to show is, that these men are not 
only mo.st unjust with regard to mankind, but also impious with regard to 
the gods. At you, however, who are good and honourable men, I am 
astonished if you do not come forward in your own defence ; knowing more¬ 
over, as yo\i do, that my name is not at all more easy to strike off than each 
of your.s.’ L’pon this, the herald of the Thirty ordered the Eleven to come 
for Theramenes ; and when they had entered with the officers, led by Satyrus 
the bolde.‘'t and most shameless of their number, Critias said, ‘We deliver 


uji to you this Theramenes here, condemned according to law : do ye, Eleven, 
seize, and lead him off to the proper place, and do your duty with him.’ 
When he had thus spoken, Satyrus ch-agged the condemned man from the 
altar, aided by the otlier officers. Thermenes, as was natural, called both 
on go(l.s and men to look on what was doing. But the council kept quiet, 
seeing botli the fellow.s of Satyrus at the bar, and the space before the council- 
liDiise filled with guards, and not being ignorant they had come with 
daggers. So they led off the man through the market-place, while he declared 
with_ a very loud voice how he was being treated. And this one expression 
also is told of him. When Satyrus said that he would rue it if he were not 
silent: lie asked, ‘And shall I not then rue it, if I am ? ’ 

• 1 "''’hen lie was compelled to die, and drank the hemlock, they 

said that he flung out on the floor what was left of it, saying, ‘Let this be 
for the lovely Critias,’ Now I am aware that these sayings are not worth 
mentiomiig : hut this I_ consider admirable iu the man, that when death was 
close at hand, neither his good sense nor his pleasantry deserted his soul.”“ 

^ iherameues we And much to condemn, and nothing to approve, except 
tba be shrank from following his profligate associates in their career of 
wickedness. If he had reason to complain that they did not spare the author 
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of their elevation, the other victims of their tyranny had much more cause to 
rejoice in his fate. He seems to have died unpitied by either of the parties 
whom he had alternately courted and abandoned. 

His death released the Thirty— among whom it is probable that Satyrus 
was immediately chosen to supply his place — from the last restraints of fear 
or shame which had kept them within any hounds of decency ; and they now 
proceeded to holder and more thorougli-going measures. They emulated the 
ancient tyrants, who had often removed the lowest class of the commonalty, 
for whom it was difficult to find employment, from the capital into the coun¬ 
try, and prohibited all Athenians who were not on the list of the Three 
Thousand from entering the city. 

But by the oligarchs this step seems not to have been adopted so much 
with a view to their safety, as to increase the facility of rapine and murder. 
They continued to send out their emissaries to seize the persons and con¬ 
fiscate the property of the citizens, who were now scattered by their decree 
over Attica. The greater part of the outcasts took refuge in Piimus ; but 
when it was found that neitlicr the populous town, nor their rural retreats, 
could shelter them from the inquisition of tlieir oppressors, numbers began 
to seek an asylum in foreign cities; and Argos, Megara, and Thebes, were 
soon crowded with Athenian exiles. 

The oligarchs, notwithstanding their Lacedaemonian garrison, and tlieir 
reliance on Spartan protection, began to be alarmed at the state to which 
they had reduced themselves, and to dread the vengeance of tlieir exiled 
enemies, who wore waiting so near at hand for an opportunity of attacking 
them ; and they applied to the Spartan government to interpose for the pur¬ 
pose of averting the danger. The Sp.arlans, instigated perhaps by Lysander, 
issued an edict, which showed to wliat a degree tliey were intoxicated 
by prosperity. It empowered the Athenian rulers to arrest the exiles in 
every Greek city, and under a heavy penally, forbade any one to interfere 
in tlieir behalf. 

But this decree was no less impolitic than iiihnnian ; it disclosed a 
domineering spirit, which could not but produce general alarm and disgust; 
but its object was beyond the reach of the Spartan power. At Argos and 
Thebes, and probably in other cities, tlie injunction and the threat were disre¬ 
garded ; the exiles continued to find hospitable shelter. The Thebans more 
particularly took pains to manifest tlieir contempt for the Spartan proclam¬ 
ation by a counter decree,-directing that the persecuted Athenians should 
he received in all the Bceotiaii towns ; that if any attempt should be made to 
force them away, every Bmotian should lend his aid to rescue them; and 
that they should not be obstructed in any expedition which they might 
undertake against the pfirty now in possession of Athens. 

This measure, thougli the spirit it breathes is so different from that in 
which the Theban comuiander had voted for the extirpation of the Athenian 
people, was not dictated either by justice or compassion towards Athens, but 
by jealousy and resentment towards Sparta. Very soon after the close of 
the war causes had arisen to alienate the Thebans from their old ally. They 
were always disposed to set a high value on the services which they had ren¬ 
dered to the Peloponnesian cause and now conceived that they had not been 
properly requited. They piut forward some claims relating to the spoil col¬ 
lected at Decelea, and likewise to the treasure carried to Sparta by Lysander, 
which, chiefly it seems at liis instance, had been resisted or neglected. 
Hence they could not without great dissatisfaction see Athens in the hands 
of Lysander’s creatures. 
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THU EEVOLT OS' THRASYBIILHS 

Thrasybulus, like Alcibia- 
des, bad been formally banished 
by the Thirty ; though it is not 
certain that he was at Athens 
when their government was es¬ 
tablished. He was however at 
Thebes when their furious tyr¬ 
anny began to drive the citi¬ 
zens by hundreds into exile; 
and the temper now prevailing 
at Thebes encouraged him to 
undertake the deliverance of his 
country. Having obtained a 
small supply of arms and money 
from his Theban friends, he 
crossed the border with a band 
of about seventy refugees, and 
seized the fortress of Phyle, 
which stood on an eminence pro¬ 
jecting from the side of Mount 
Parnes, with which it was 
connected by a narrow ridge 
with precipitous sides, twelve 
or thirteen miles from Athens. 
The fortifications had either es¬ 
caped when the other Attic 
strongholds were demolished by the Thirty, or Avere soon restored to a 
defensible state. The oligarchs, confident that they should soon be able to 
crush so feeble an enemy, marched against them with the Three Thousand 
and their ec[uestrian partisans.6 

On their arrival, some of the young men, in a foolhardy spirit, immedi¬ 
ately assaulted the place, producing, however, no effect upon it, but retiring 
with many wounds. When the Thirty were desirous of surrounding it with 
works, that they might reduce it by catting off all supplies of provisions, 
there came on during the night a very heavy fall of snow, covered Avith 
which they returned the next day into the city, after losing very many of 
their camp folloAvers by an attack of the men from Phyle. KnoAving, hoAV- 
eA'er, that they AV'ould also plunder the countz’y, if there were no watch to 
prevent it, they despatched to the frontiers, at the distance of fifteen fur¬ 
longs from Phyle, all hut a few of the Laoedtemonian guards, and tAVO 
squadrons of horse. These having encamped on a rough piece of ground, 
proceeded to keep wmteb. There were by this time assembled at Phyle 
about seA'en hundred men, Avhom Thrasybulus took, and marched doAvn by 
night; and haA'ing grounded arms about three or four stades from the party 
on guard, remained quietly there. When it was toAvards daybreak, and the 
enemy noAA* began to get up and retire from their post on necessary purposes, 
and the grooms were making a noise in currying their liorses — at this junc¬ 
ture the party with Thrasybulus took up their arms again, and fell upon them 
at a run. Some of them they despatched, and routed and pursued them all 
tor SIX or seven fm-longs; killing more than a hundred and twenty of the 
infantry; and of the cavalry, Nicostratus (surnamed The Handsome) and 
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two others also, -whom they surprised while yet in their beds. After return¬ 
ing and erecting a trophy, they packed up all the arms and baggage they 
had taken, and withdrew to Phyle. And now the horsemen in the city came 
out to the rescue, but found none of the enemy any longer on the spot; 
having waited, therefore, till their relatives had taken up the dead, they 
returned into the city. 

Upon this the Thirty, no longer thinking their cause safe, wished to 
secure for themselves Eieusis, that they might have a place of refuge, if 
required. Having sent their orders to the cavalry, Critias and the rest of 
the Thirty came to Eieusis ; and having held a review of the horse in the 
place, alleging that they wished to know what was their number, and how 
much additional garrison they would require, they ordered them all to write 
down their names, and as each one wrote it down in his turn, to pass out 
through the postern to the sea. On the beach they had posted their cavalry 
on both sides, and as each successively jjasacd out, their attendants bomid 
him. When all were arrested, they ordered Lysiniachus, the commander of 
the cavalry, to take them to the city and deliver them up to the Eleven. 
Tlie next day they summoned to the Odeum the heavy-armed in the list, and 
the rest of the cavalry; when Critias stood up, and said; “It is no less for 
your advantage, gentlemen, than for onr own, that we are establishing the 
present form of government. As then you will share in its honours, so too 
you ought to share iu its dangers. Yon must give your votes therefore 
against the Eleusiniaus here arrested, that you may have the same grounds 
with us both of coutidence and of fear.” And pointing out a certain spot, he 
ordered them openly to deposit their votes in it. At the same time the 
Laoedamonian guard under arms occupied half of the Odeum; and these 
measures were approved by such of the citizens also as only cared for their 
own advantage. 

After this, Thrasybulus took those at Phyle, who had now gathered 
together to the number of about a thousand, and came by night into Pirieus. 
The Thirty, on this intelligence, immediately went out to the rescue with 
both the Lacedeemouiaus, and the cavalry, and the heavy-armed; and then 
advanced along the cart-way that leads to Pirmus. The force from Phyle 
for some time attempted to stop their approach; but when the great circuit 
of the wall appeared to require a large body to guard it, and they were not 
a large one, they marched in close order into Munychia. The troopis from 
the city drew themselves up so as to fill up the road, being not less than 
fifty shields deep. In this order they marched up the hill. The force from 
Phyle also filled up the road, but were not more than ten deep iu their heavy¬ 
armed ; behind whom, however, tliere were posted both targeteers and light 
dart-meii, and behind them the slingers. These indeed formed a numerous 
hody ; for the inhabitants of the pdace had joined them. While the enemy 
were coming on, Thrasybulus ordered his men to ground tlieir shields, 
and having groimded his oum, but keeping the rest of liis arms, he took his 
stand in the midst of them, and spoke thus : 

“ My fellow-citizens, I wish to inform some of you, and to remind others, 
that of the men who are coming against us, those on the right wing are they 
whom you routed and pursued five days ago ; and those on the extreme left 
are the Thirty, who both deprived us of our country when guilty of nothing, 
and expelled us from our houses, and prosecuted the dearest of our relatives. 
But now truly they have come into a position, where they never thought of 
being, but we have always been piraying that they might be. For we are 
posted against them with arms in our hands ; and seeing that in former dt^^ 
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u-e were arrebted both when at our meals, and asleep, and in the market-place, 
while others of us were banished, when, so far from being guilty of any 
offence we were not even in the country ;_for these reasons the gods are now 
clearly'fighting on our side. For even in fair weather they raise a storm, 
when'it fs for our advantage; and ivhen we make an attack, though om- 
enemies are many, they grant to us, who are but few, to erect trophies. And 
now too, they have brought us into a position, in whicli our opponents can 
neither hurl their spears nor their darts beyond those who are posted before 
them, through its being up-hill; whereas we, discharging down-hill both 
spears, and javelins, and stone.s, shall both reach them, and mortally wound 
nmny of them. And one might perhaps have thought that the first ranks, 
at any rate, must fight on equal terms ; hut as it is, if you only discharge 
vour weapons wdtli spirit, as suits your character, no one will miss, since the 
road is filled up with them, and standing on their guard they will all the time 
he skiilkin" under their shields ; so that we shall be able both to strike them 
when we please, like blind men, and to leap on and overturn them, but, 
sirs, we must act in such a way that each of us may have the consciousness 
of having been most instrumental towards the victory. For tiiat (if God 
willj will now restore to us both country, and houses, and freedom, and 
honours, and children (such as have them), and wives. 0 blessed, then, those 
of us who, as victors, may see that sweetest clay of all ! And happy, too, he 
who falls ! For no one, however rich he may be, sliall enjoy so glorious a 
monument. I, then, when the time is come, will begin the pman ; and when 
we have called on Mars to help us, then let us all with one heart avenge our¬ 
selves on these men for the insults we have suffered.” 

Having thus spoken, he faced about tow.ards the enemy, and remained 
still. For their piophet gave them orders not to make the onset before 
some one on theii- side had either fallen, or been wounded : “ When, how¬ 
ever,” .said he, that has haiipened, I -will lead the way, and there will be 
victory for you who follow, but death to me, as I, at least, believe.” And 
he spoke no falsehood; but when they had taken up their arms, he him¬ 
self, as though led by some destiny, was the first to hound forward, and 
falling on tlie enemy was killed, and is buried by the passage of tlie Cophisus ; 
but the rest were victorious, and piu-suecl them as far as the level ground. 
There were slain there, of the Thirty, Gritias and Hippoinachus ; of the ten 
commander,? in Pirceus, Charmides, son of Giaucon; and of the rest about 
seventy. The conquerors took the arms, but plundered the clothes of none 
of their fellow-citizens. And when this was done, and they were returning 
the dead under a truce, many on both sides came up and conversed together. 
And Cleocritus, the herald of the initiated,^ being gifted Avith a very fine 
voice, hushed them into silence and thus addressed them : 

“ i ellow-citizens, why are you driving us from our country ? Why do 
you wish to kill us i* For we have never yet clone you any harm ; but have 
shared with you both the most solemn rites, and the noblest sacrifices and 
festivals ; and have been your companions in the dance, and in the schools, 
and in war; and have faced many clangers with you by laud and by sea, for 
t le common safety and liberty of both parties. In the name of our fathers’ 
and our mothers gods, in the name of kindred, and affinity, and fellowship 
(. lor ail tliese things have we in common with one another), cease sinning 
against your country, and be not persuaded by those most impious Thirty, 
who, fur the sake of their own gain, have killed almost more of the Athenians 

[1 That is, one of the comiuunicanls in the Eleusiuian mysteries.] 
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in eio-ht months than all the Peloponnesians in ten years’ warfare. And 
wlieirwe might live together in peace, these men inflict on us that war which 
of all is the most disgraceful, and grievous, aud impious, and most hateful 
both to gods aud men — war with one another. But, however, be well as¬ 
sured, that for some of those now slain by us, not only yon, but we also, 
have shed many tears.” Such was his speech. The rest of the enemy’s 
commanders, from the very fact of their hearing such fresh appeals to them, 
led back their men into the city. 

The next day the Thirty, quite dejected and solitary, sat together in 
council: while the Three Thousand, wherever they were severally posted, 
were at variance with one another. For as many as had 
acted in a more violent manner, and were therefore 
afraid, vehemently maintained that they ought not to 
submit to those in Pirseus: while such as were confi¬ 
dent that they had done no wrong, both reflected them¬ 
selves, aud were persuading the rest, that there waa no 
necessity for these troubles : and they said that they 
ought not to obey the Thirty, nor suffer them to ruin 
the state. At last they voted for deposing them, and 
choosing others: and accordingly they chose ten, one 
from each tribe. 

So the Thirty departed to Eleusis; while the 
Ten, together with the commanders of the cavalry, 
directed their attention to those in the city, who 
were in a stale of great confusion and distrust of 
each other. The cavalry also bivouacked in the 
Odeum, with both their horse and their shields ; 
and owing to their want of confidence, they kept 
going their rounds along the walls, after eve¬ 
ning had set in, with their shields, and towards 
morning with their horses, being constantly afraid that 
some of those in Piraeus might attack them. They, 
being now many in number, and men of all sorts, were 
making themselves arms, some of Avood, others of 
wickerwork, and were whitening them over. Before 
ten days had elapsed, after giving pledges that who¬ 
ever joined in the war, even though they were strangers, 
should have equal privileges, they marched out, with 
mauy heavy-armed and many light-armed. They had 
also about seventy horse ; and making forays by clay, 
and carrying off wood and corn, they slept again in statub ob Diana 
Pirceus. Of those in the city none else came out under 
arms, hut the cavalry sometimes secured plunderers from the force in Pirseus, 
and annoyed their phalanx. 

And now the Thirty from Eleusis, and those in the list from the city, 
sent ambassadors to Lacedasmon, and urged them to come to their support, as 
the people had revolted from the Lacedsemonians. Lysander, calculating 
that it was possible quickly to reduce those in Pirmus, when besieged both 
by land and by sea, if once they were cut off from all supplies, joined in 
getting a hundred talents lent them, and himself sent out as harmost, with 
his brother Libys as admiral. And having himself proceeded to Eleusis, he 
raised a large force of Peloponnesian heav 3 '’-ar 2 ned ; while the admiral kept 
guard that no provisions should go in for them by sea j so that those in 
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Pii'cTua were soon in a strait again, while those in the city, on the otlier 
land, were elated again with confidence_ in Lysander. _ 

When thiiio’s were progressing in this way, Pausanias the king, filled 
with envv at the thought of Lysander’s succeeding in these measures, and so 
at once winning reputation and making Athens his own gained the consent 
of three of the ephors, and led out an expedition.^ All the allies also joined 
him, except the Bceotians and Corinthians. 

Pausanias encamped on a spot called Hahpediim, near 1 iKCUS, himself 
occupying the right wing, and Lysander, with his mercenaries, the left. 
Vnd he sent ambassadors to those in Pirteus, telling them to go away to 
their own homes ; but when they did not obey his message, he made an 
assault (so far, at least, as noise went), that he might not openly appear 
to wish them well. When he had retired with no result from the assault, 
the day following he took two brigades of the Lacedceinoiiians, and three 
squadrons of the Athenian cavalry, and went along to the Mute Harbour, 
reconnoitring in what direction Pirams was most easy to circumvallate. 

On his retiring, a party of the besieged ran up and caused him trouble j 
annoyed at which, lie ordered the horse to charge them at full speed, and 
sucli as had passed the period of youth ten years to accompany them, while 
Jie himself followed with the rest. And they slew about tliirty of the light- 
armed, and pursued the rest to the theatre in Pirteiis. There all the tar- 
geteers and heavy infantry of the party in Pirmiis happened to be arming 
themselves. And now the light-armed immediately running forward began 
darting, throwing, shooting, slinging. The Lacediemonians, when many 
were being wounded, being very hard pressed, began slowly to retreat; and 
upon this their opponents threw themselves on them much more vigorously. 
Seeing this, Thrasybulus and the rest of the lieavy-armed went to the sup¬ 
port of their men, and quickly drew themselves up in front of the others, 
eight deep. Pausanias, being very hard pressed, and having retired about 
four or five furlongs to a hill, sent orders for the Lacedaemonians and the 
rest of the allies to advance and join him. There having formed his phalanx 
very deep, he led it against the Athenians. They received his charge, but 
then some of them were driven into the mud at Halm, and the rest gave way, 
about a hundred and fifty of them being slain. Pausanias erected a trophy, 
and withdrew. 

Not even under these circumstances was he exasperated with them, but 
sent secretly, and instructed those in Piraeus, with what proposals they should 
send ambassadors to him and the ephors who were there. They complied 
Avith his advice. He also .set those in the city at variance, and advised that 
as many as po.ssible slioiild collect together and come to the Spartan officers, 
alleging tliat they did not at all want to he at war with the men in Pirteus, 
but to be reconciled together, and both parties to be friends of the Lacedtemo- 
niatis. The ephors and the committee appointed to consider the question 
haying heard all their statements, despatched fifteen men to Athens, and 
ordered them, in concert with Pausanias, to effect the best reconciliation of 
the parties they could. So they reconciled them on condition of their mak¬ 
ing peace with one another, and returning to their several homes, with the 
exception of the Thirty, the Eleven, and the Ten who had commanded in 

Thir^lTu interTeation for Athens’ sake has keen yarlonaly interpreted. 

w ^beiievolent duplicity about it. According tootheis,Pausanias 
nip Lysander’s ambition and to put an end to further cruelties 
dLtralie SiBfof rthen^^^ sympathy for the commou people and the 
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ITi'ffius. If any of those in the city should feel afraid of remaining there, it 
was determined that they should establish themselves at Eleusis. 

These arrangements being effected, Pausanias disbanded his army, and 
the party from Piraeus went up under arms to the Acropolis, and sacrificed 
to Athene. But some time afterwards, hearing that the party at Eleusis 
were hiring mercenaries, they took the field en masse against them ; and 
when their commanders had come to a conference, lliey put them to death ; 
but sent in to the others their friends and relatives, and persuaded them to 
a reconciliation. And having sworn not to remember past grievances, they 
lived together under the same government, the popular party abiding by 
their oaths.^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. THE DEMOCRACY RESTORED 

The period intervening between tlie defeat of iEgoapotami (October, 
40.5 E.C.), and the re-establishraent of the democracy as sanctioned by the 
convention couelnded with Pausanias (some time in the summer of 403 
E.c.}. presents two years of cruel and multifarious suffering’ to Athens. 

After such years of misery, it was an unspeakable relief to the Athenian 
population to regain possession of Athens and Attica; to exchange their 
domestic tyrants for a renovated democratical government; and to sec their 
foreign enemies not merely evacuate the country, but even bind themselves 
by treaty to future friendly dealing. In respect of power, indeed, Atliens 
was but the shadow of her former self. She had no empire, no tribute, no 
fleet, no fortifications at Pirieus, no long walls, not a single fortified place 
in Attica except the city itself. 

Of these losses, the Athenians made little account at the first epoch of their 
re-establishment ,* so intolerable was the pressure which they had just escaped, 
and so welcome the restitution of comfort, security, property, and independence 
at lionie. The very excess of tyranny committed by the Thirty gave a peculiar 
zest to the recovery of the democracy. In their hands, the oligarchical prin¬ 
ciple (to borrow an expression from Burke) “had produced in fact and 
instantly, the grossest of those etdls with which it was pregnant in its 
nature” ; realising the promise of that plain-spoken oligarchical oath, which 
Aristotle mentions as having been taken in various oligarchical cities — to 
contrive as much evil as possible to the people. So much the more complete 
was the reaction of sentiment towards the antecedent democracy, even in the 
minds of those who had been before discontented with it. To all men, rich 
and poor, citizens ami metics, the comparative excellence of the democracy, 
in respect of all the essentials of good government, was now manifest. With 
the exception of those who had identified themselves witli the Thirty as 
partners, partisans, or instruments, there was scarcely any one who did not 
feel that his life and property had been far more secure under the former 
democracy, and would become so again if that democracy were revived. 

It w'as the first measure of Thrasybulus and his companions, after con¬ 
cluding the treaty with Pausanias and thus re-entering the city, to exchange 
solemn oaths of amnesty for the past, with those against whom they had 
]u.st been at war. Similar oaths of amnesty were also exchanged with those 
m Eleusis, as soon as that town came into their power. The only persons 
excepted from this amnesty were the Tlurty, the Eleven who had presided 
oyer the execution of all their atrocities, and the Ten who had governed in 
Hirieus. Even these persons were not peremptorily banished: opportunity 
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was offered to them to come in and take their trial of accountability (uni¬ 
versal at Athens in the case of every magistrate on quitting office); so that if 
acquitted, they would enjoy the benefit of the amnesty as well as all others. 
'\Ve know that Eratosthenes, one of the Tiiirty, afterwards returned to 
Athens; smce there remains a powerful harangue of lysias invoicing justice 
ac/ainst him as having broug'ht to death Poleinarchus (the brother of Lysias). 

° We learn moreover from the .same speech, that such was the detestation 
of the Thirty among several of the states surrounding Attica, as to cause 
formal decrees for their expulsion or for prohibiting their coming. The sons, 
even of such among tire Thirty as did not return, were allowed to remain at 
Athens, and enjoy their rights as citizens unmolested ; a moderation rare in 
Grecian political warfare. 

The first public vote of the Athenian-s, after the conclusion of peace with 
Sparta and the return of the exiles, was to restore the former democracy 
purely and simpl}^ to choose by lot Lire nine arcbons and the senate of Five 
Hundred, and to elect the generals — all as before. It appears tliat this resto¬ 
ration of the preceding constitution was partially opposed by a citizen named 
Phormisius, who, having served with Thrasybulus in Pirmus, now moved 
that the political franchise should for the future be restricted to the possessors 
of land in Attica. His proposition was understood to he supported by the 
Lacedfcmouians, and was recommended as calculated to make Athens march 
in better harmony with them. It was presented as a compromise between 
oligarcliy and clomooraoy, excluding both the poorer freemen and those whose 
property lay either in movables or in land out of Attica ; so that the aggre¬ 
gate number of the disfrancliised would have been five thousand persons. 
Since Athens now had lost her fleet and maritime empire, and since the im¬ 
portance of Pirmus was much emiailed not merely by these lo.sses, but by 
demolition of its separate walls and of the Long Walls—Phormisius and others 
conceived the opportunity favourable for striking out the maritime and trad¬ 
ing multitude from the roll of citizens. JIany of these men must have been 
in easy and even opulent circumstances ; but the bulk of them were poor ; 
and Phormisius had of course at his command the usual arguments, by which 
it is attempted to prove that poor men have no business with political judg¬ 
ment or action. But the proposition was rejected ; the orator L 3 mias heiug 
among its opponents, and composing a speech against it which was either 
spoken, or intended to be spoken, by some eminent citizen in the assembly. 

Unfortunately we have only a fragment of tlie speech remaining, wherein 
the proposition is justly critici.sed as mischievous and unseasonable, depriving 
Athens of a large portion of her legitimate strength, patriotism, and harmon}', 
and even of substantial men competent to serve as hoplites or horsemen — 
at a moment when she was barely rising from absolute prostration. Never 
certainly was the fallacy which connects political depravity or incapacity 
with a poor station, and political virtue or judgment with wealth, more 
conspicuously unmasked than in reference to the recent experience of Athens. 
The remark of Thrasybulus was most true — that a greater number of atroci¬ 
ties, both against person and against property, had been committed in a few 
months by the Thirty, and abetted by the class of horsemen, all rich men, 
than the poor majority of the demos had sanctioned during two generations 
of democracy. Moreover we know, on the authority of a witness unfriendly 
to the democracy, that the poor Athenian citizens, who served on shipboard 
and elsewhere, were exact in obedience to their commanders ; while the richer 
citizens who served as hoplites and horsemen and who laid claim to higher 
individual estimation, were far less orderly in the public service. 

E. W. — VOL. IV. c 
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Tlie motion of Pliormisius being rejected, the antecedent democracy was 
restored without qualification, together witli the ordinances of Draco, and 
the laws, ineasiires, and weights of Solon. But on closer inspection, it wag 
found that the latter part of the resolution was incompatible witli the amnesty 
which had been just sworn. According to the laws of Solon and Draco, the 
perpetrators of enormities under the Thirty had rendered themselves guilty, 
and were open to trial. To escape this consequence, a second psephism or 
decree was passed, on the proposition of Tisamenus, to review the laws of 
Solon and Draco, and re-enact them with such additions and amendments as 
mio'ht be deemed expedient. Five hundred citizens had just been chosen by 
the people as tiomothefm or law-makers, at the same time when the senate of 
Five Hundred was taken by lot; out of these nomothetm the senate now 
chose a select few, whose duty it was to consider all propositions for amend¬ 
ment or addition to the laws of the old democracy, and post them up for pub¬ 
lic inspection before the statues of the Eponymous Heroes, within the month 
then running. The senate, and the entire body of five hundred nomothetm, 
were then to be convened, in order that each might pass in review, separately, 
botli the old laws and the new propositions; the nomothetm being previously 
sworn to decide righteously. While this discussion was going on, every 
private citizen liad libertv to enter the senate, and to tender his opinion 
with reasons for or against any law. All the laws which should thus be ap¬ 
proved (first by the senate, afterwards by the nomotliettc), but no others — 
were to be handed to the magistrates, and inscribed on the walls of the portico 
called Ptficile, for public notoriety, as the future regulators of the city. After 
the laws were promulgated by such public inscription, the senate of Areopagus 
was enjoined to take care that they should be duly observed and enforced by 
the magistrates. A provisional committee of twenty citizens was named, to 
be generally responsible for the city during the time occupied in this revision. 
As soon as the laws had been revised and publicly inscribed in the Pcecile 
pursuant to the above decree, two concluding laws were enacted which com¬ 
pleted the purpose of the citizens. 

The first of these laws forbade the magistrates to act upon, or permit to be 
acted upon, any law not among those inscribed; and declared that no pse¬ 
phism, either of the senate or of the people, should overrule any law. It re¬ 
newed also the old prohibition (dating from the days of Clisthenes and the 
first origin of the democracy), to enact a special law inflicting direct hardship 
upon any individual Athenian apart from the rest, unless by the votes of six 
thousand citizens voting secretly. 

The second of the two laws prescribed, that all the legal adjudications 
and arbitrations which had been passed under the antecedent democracy 
should be held valid and unimpeaehed—but formally annulled all which 
had been passed under the Thirty. It further provided that the laws now 
revised and inscribed, should only take effect from the archonship of Eu- 
elides; that is, from the nominations of arehons made after the recent return 
of Thrasybulus and the renovation of the democracy. 

By these ever memorable enactments, all acts done prior to the nomina¬ 
tion of the archon Euclides and his colleagues (in the summer of 403 B.c.) 
were excluded from serving as grounds for criminal process against any citi¬ 
zen. To insure more fully that this should be carried into effect, a special 
clause was added to the oath taken annually by the senators, as well as to 
that taken hjr the heliastic dicasts. The senators pledged themselves hj" 
oath not to receive any impeachment, or give effect to any arrest, founded 
on any fact prior to the archonship of Euclides, excepting only against the 
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Tiiirtv aiKl the other iiulividuals expressly shut out from the amnesty, and 
in exile. To the oath annually taken by the heliasts, also, was added 
f]ie flause : “ I will not remember past wrongs, nor will I ahet any one else 
nlio shall remember them; on the contrary, I will give my vote pursuant to 
the existing laws ”; which laws proclaimed themselves as only taking effect 
from the archonship of Euclides. 

Bv additional enactments, security was taken that the proceedings of 
the courts of justice should be in full conformity with the amnesty recently 
sworn, and that, neither directly nor indirectly, should auy person be molested 
for wrongs done anterior to Euclides. And in fact tlie amnesty wms faith¬ 
fully observed; the re-entering exiles from Pirreus, and the horsemen with 
other partisatis of the Thirty in Athens, blended again together into one 
liannonious and equal democracy. 

Eicrht years prior to the.se incidents, we have seen the oligarchical con¬ 
spiracy of tlie Four Hundred, for a moment successful, and afterwards over- 
tlirown; and we have had occasion to notice, in reference to that event, the 
wonderful ab.sence of all reactionary violence on the part of the victoriou.s 
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people, at a moment of severe provocation for the past and extreme appre¬ 
hension for the future. We noticed that Thucydides, no friend to the 
Athenian democracy, selected precisely that occasion—on which sonae mani¬ 
festation of vindictive impulse might have been supposed likely and natural 
—to bestow the most unqualified eulogies on their moderate and gentle 
bearing. Had the historian lived to describe the reign of the Thirty and 
the restoration which followed it, we cannot doubt that his expressions would 
have been still warmer and more emphatic in the same sense. Pew events 
in history, either ancient or modern, are more astonishing than the behaviour 
of the Athenian people, on recovering their democracy, after the overthrow of 
the Thirty: and when we view it in conjunction with the like phenomenon 
after the deposition of the Four Hundred, we see that neither the one nor 
the other arose from peculiar caprice or accident of the moment; both de¬ 
pended upon permanent attributes of the popular character. If we knew 
nothing else except the events of these two periods, xve should be warranted 
in dismissing, on that evidence alone, the string of contemptuous predicates, 
— giddy, irascible, jealous, unjust, greedy, etc. — one or other of which 
have been so frequently pronounced by unsympathetic or hostile critics 
respecting the Athenian people. A people, whose habitual temper and 
morality merited these epithets, could not have acted as the Athenians 
acted both after the Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Particular acts 
may he found in their history which justify severe censure; but as to the 
permanent elements of character, both moral and intellectual, no population 
in history has ever afforded stronger evidence than the Athenians on these 
two memorable occasions. 

If we follow the acts of the Thirty, we shall see that the horsemen and 
the privileged three thousand hoplites in the city had made themselves 
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prirtisans in every species of flagitious crime wliicli could possibly be 
imagined to exasperate the feelings of tlie exiles. The latter on returning 
'-;uv%ef(ire them men mlio had Imnded in their relatives to be put to death 
V. ithout trial; vho h.id seized upon and enjoj'ed their property ; who had 
expelled them all from the city, and a large portion of them even from 
Attica ; and who had held themselves in mastery not merely by the over- 
throw of the constitution, hut also hy inviting and snhsiclising foreign 
fruards. Such atrocities, conceived and ordered by the Thirty, had been 
executed by the aid, and for the joint benefit (as Critias justly reniarhed) 
of those occupants of the city whom the exiles found on returning. Now 
Thrasa hulus, Anytus, and the rest of these exiles, saw their property all 
pillaged and appropriated hy others during the few months of their absence; 
we ntay presume that their lands—avhicli had probably not been .sold, hut 
granted to individual members or partisans of the Thirty — were restored 
to them: but the movable property could not be reclaimed, and the losses 
to which they remained subject were prodigious. 

The men who had caused and profited by these losses — often with great 
brutality towards the families of the exiles, as we know by the case of Lysias 
— we re "now at Athens, all iudiviclually aveU known to tlie sufferers. In like 
maimer, the sous and brothers of Leon and the other victims of the Thirty, 
saav before them the very citizens by whose hands their innocent relatives 
had been consigned cvithout trial to prison and execution. The amount of 
vTOug suffered had been infinitely greater than in the time of the Four 
Himcired, and the provocation, on every ground, public and private, violent 
to a degree never exceeded in history. Yet with all this sting fresh in their 
bosoms, we find the victorious multitude, on the latter occasion as well as on 
tlie former, burying the past in an indiscriminate amnesty, and anxious only 
for the future harmonious march of the renovated and all-comprehensive 
democracy. We see the sentiment of commonw^ealth in the demos, twice 
contrasted with the sentiment of faction in an ascendant oligarchy; twice 
triumphant over the strongest counter-motives, over the most hitter recollec¬ 
tions of wrongful murder and spoliation, over all that passionate rush of 
reactionary appetite which characterises the moment of political restoration. 

“ Bloody will he tlie reign of that king who comes back to his kingdom 
from exile"—says the Latin poet: bloody indeed had been the rule of 
(Titias and those oligarchs who Jiad just come hack from exile : “harsh is a 
demos (observes .Slschylus) which has just got clear of misery.” But tlis 
Athenian demos, on coming back from Pirmus, exhibited the rare phenome¬ 
non of a restoration after cruel wrong suffered, sacrificing all the strong 
impulse of retaliation to a generous and deliberate regard for the future 
march of the commonwealth. Thucydides remarks that the moderation of 
political aiitipatliy which prevailed at Athens after the victory of the people 
over the Four Hundred, was the main cause wliich revived Athens from her 
great public depres.sion and danger. Much more forcibly does this remark 
apply to the restoration after the Thirty, when the public condition of Athens 
was at tlie lowest depth of abasement, from which nothing could have rescued 
her except such exemplary^ wisdom and patriotism on the part of her victori¬ 
ous demos. Nothing short of this could have enabled her to accomplish 
that partial resurrection—into an independent and powerful single state, 
though shorn of her imperial power—which will furnish material for the 
•sub'^equent portion of our history. 

If we wanted any further proof of their capacity for taking tlie largest 
and soundest views on a difficult political situation, we should find it in 
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,u-itiier of tlieir measures at this critical period. The Ten who had suc- 
c.ciiedto ohgaichical presidency of Athens after the death of Critias and 
the expulsion of the Thirty, had borrowed from Sparta the sum of one huii- 
■hed talents [or £20,000 sterling] for the express purpose of making war on 
tiie exiles in Pirreus. After the peace, it was necessary that such sum 
diuuld he repaid, and some persons proposed that recourse should be had to 
the property of those individuals and that party who had borrowed the 
luoney. The apparent equity of the proposition was doubtless felt with 
peculiar force at a time when the public treasury Avas in the extreme of pov- 
fi’ty. Hut nevertheless both the democratical leaders and the people decidedly 
opposed it, resolving to recognise the debt as .a public charge; in which 
Liipacity it Avas afterAvards liquidated, after some delay arising from an un- 
bupplied treasury. 

The necessity of a fresh collection and publication (if we may use that 
AAord) of the laws, had been felt prior to the time of the Thirty. But 
such a project could hardly he realised without at the same time revising 
the laAA’S, as a body, removing all flagrant contradictions, and rectifying 
Aviiat might glaringly displease the age either in substance or in style. Noav 
the psephism of Tisamenus, one of the fust measures of the reneAved de¬ 
mocracy after the Thirt}-, both prescribed such revision and set in motion 
a revi.'ing body; hut an additional decree Avas now proposed and carried 
by Aichinus, relative to the alphabet in which the revised laAVs should he 
d'raAvn up. The Ionic alphabet, that is, the full Greek alphabet of tAventy- 
four letters, as now Avritten and printed, had been in use at Athens uni¬ 
versally, for a considerable time — api)arently for tAvo generations; but from 
tenacious adherence to ancient custom, the laAVS had still continued to he 


consigned to writing in the old Attic alphabet of only sixteen or eighteen 
letters. It was noAV ordained that this scanty alphabet should be cliscou- 
tinued, and that the revised laws, as well as all future public acts, should 
be Avritten up in the full Ionic alphabet. 


Partly through this important reform, partly through the revising body, 
partly through the agency of Nicoiuachus, Avho Avas still continued as Ana- 
grapheus [“ lYriter-up” of the old laAvs], the revision, inscription, and pub- 
licatiou of the laAvs in their new alphabet was at length completed. But it 
.seems to have taken two years to perform — or at least tAVO years elapsed 
before Nicoiuachus Avent thi-ough his trial of accountability. He appears to 
have made various neAV propositions of his oAvn, Avhicli Avere among those 
adopted by the iiomothetre: for these he Avas attacked, on a trial of account¬ 
ability, as well as on the still graver allegation of having corruptly falsified 
the decisions of that body — Avriting up what they had not sanctioned, or 
buppressing that Avlfich they had sanctioned. 

The archonship of Euclides, succeeding immediately to the Anarchy 
(as the period of the Thirty Avas denominated), became thus a carding 
l)uint or epoch in Athenian history. We cannot doubt that the Iuaa^s came 
forth out of this revision considerably modified, though unhappily Ave possess 
no particulars on the subject. We learn that the political francliise Avas, on 
the proposition of Aristophon, so far restricted for the future, that no person 
could be a citizen by birth except the son of citizen parents on both sides; 
whereas previously, it had been sufficient if tlie father alone Avas a citizen. 
1 he rhetor Lysias, hj^ station a metic, had not only suffered great loss, nar¬ 
rowly escaping death from the Thirty (who actually put to death his brother 
rolemarchus) but had contributed a large sum to assist the armed efforts 
of the exiles under Thrasyhulus in Piiveus. As a reward and compensation 
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for such autecedeiits, the latter proposed that the franchise of citizen should 
be conferred upon him j hut we are told that this decree, though adopted by 
the people, was afterwards indicted by Archiuus as illegal or informal, and 
cancelled. Lysias, thus disappointed of the citizenship, passed the remainder 
of liis life as an isoteles, or non-freeman on the best condition, exempt from 
the peculiar burdens upon the class of metics. 

Sucli refusal of citizenship to an eminent man like Lysias, who had Ijotli 
acted and suffered in tlio cause of the democracy, when combined with the 
decree of Aristophon above noticed, implies a degree of augmented strict¬ 
ness which we can only partially explain. It was not merely the renewal of 
lier democracy for which Athens had now to provide. She had also to accom¬ 
modate her legislation and administration to her future march as an isolated 
state, without empire or foreign dependencies. For this purpose material 
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changes must have been required: among others, we know that the Board 
of Hellenotamite (originally named for the collection and inaiiagement of the 
tribute at Delos, but attracting to themselves gradually more extended func¬ 
tions, until they became ultimately, immediately before the Thirty, the gen¬ 
eral paymasters of the state) was discontinued, and such among its duties as 
did not pass away along with the loss of the foreign empire, were transferred 
to two new officers—the treasurer at war, and the manager of the theoi'icon, 
or religious festival-fund. 

While the Athenian empire lasted, the citizens of Atliens were spread 
over the -lEgean in every sort of capacity — as settlers, merchants, navi- 
g.rtors, soldiers, etc., which must have tended materially to encourage inter¬ 
marriages between them and the women of other Grecian insular states. 
Indeed we are even told that an express permission of connubium with 
Athenians was granted to the inhabitants of Euboea — a fact (noticed by 
Lysias^ of some moment in illustrating the tendency of the Athenian empire 
to multiply family ties between Athens and the allied cities. Now, accord¬ 
ing to the law ivliich prevailed before Euclides, the son of every such mar¬ 
riage was by birth an Athenian citizen; an arrangement at tliat time useful 
to Athens, as strengthening the bonds of her empire — and eminently useful 
in a largM point of view, among the causes of Panhellenic sympathy. But 
when Athens was deprived both of her empire and her fleet, and confined 
within the limits of Attica — there no longer remained any motive to con¬ 
tinue such a regulation, so that the exclusive city-feeling, instinctive in the 
recian mind, again became predominant. Such is perhaps the explanation 
oi the new restrictive law proposed by Aristophon. 
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Tlirasyhulus and 

Phvle received uo larger reward than a thousand draclimie [about £40] for a 
common sacrifice and votive offering, together with wreaths of olive as a 
token of gratitude from their countrymen. The debt which Athens owed to 
Thrasybulus was indeed such as could not be liquidated by money. To his 
individual patriotism, in great degree, we may ascribe not only the restora¬ 
tion of the democracy, but its good behaviour when restored. How different 
would have been the consequences of the restoration and the conduct of the 
people, had the event been brought about by a man like Alcibiades, applying 
f^reat abilities principally to the furtherance of Iris own cupidity and power ! 


THE BKD OF AHCIBrADES 

At the restoration of the democracy, Alcibiades was already no more. 
Shortly after the catastrophe at A5gospotami, he had sought shelter in the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus, no longer thinking himself safe from Lacedminonian 
persecution in his forts on the Thracian Chersonesus. He carried with him 
a good deal of property, though he left still more behind him in these forts: 
how acquired we do not know. But having crossed apparently to Asia by 
the Bosporus, he was plundered by the Thracians in Bithynia, and incurred 
much loss before he could reach Pharnabazus in Phrygia. Renewing the 
tie of personal liospitality which he had contracted with Pharnabazus four 
years before, he now solicited from the satrap a safe conduct up to Susa. 
The Athenian envoys—whom Pharnabazus, after his former pacification 
with Alcibiades, 408 b.o,, had engaged to escort to Susa, but had been com¬ 
pelled by the mandate of Cyrus to detain as prisoners — were just now 
released from their three years’ detention, and enabled to come down to the 
Propontis; and Alcibiades, by whom this mission had originally been pro¬ 
jected, tried to prevail on the satrap to perform the promise which he had 
originally given, but had not been able to fulfil. The hopes of the sanguine 
exile, reverting back to the history of Themistocles, led him to anticipate 
the same success at Susa as had fallen to the lot of the latter: nor was the 
design impracticable, to one whose ability was universally renowned, and 
who had already acted as minister to Tissaphernes. 

The court of Susa w.as at this time in a peculiar position. King Darius 
Nothus, having recently died, had been succeeded by his eldest son Artax- 
erxes Mnemon; but the younger son Cyrus, whom Darius had sent for dur¬ 
ing his last illness, tried after the death of the latter to supplant Artaxerxes 
in the succession — or at least was suspected of so trying. Cyrus being 
seized and about to be slain, the queen-mother, Parysatis, prevailed upon 
Artaxerxes to pardon him, and send him again down to his satrapy along the 
coast of Ionia, where he laboured strenuously, though secretly, to acquire 
the means of dethroning his brother; a memorable attempt, of which we shall 
speak more fully hereafter. But his schemes, though carefully masked, did 
not escape the observation of Alcibiades, who wished to make a merit of 
revealing them at Susa, and to become the instrument of defeating them. 
He commimicated his suspicions as well as his purpose to Pharnabazus; 
whom he tried to awaken by alarm of danger to the empire, in order that he 
might thus get hiin.self forwarded to Susa as informant and auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus was already jealous and unfriendly in spirit towards Lysan- 
der and the Laceda3monians (of which we shall soon see plain evidence) — 
and perhaps towards Cyrus also, since such were the habitual relations of 
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ntiiilibuulin" tatvaps in the Persian empire. But the Lacechemoniaus and 
Cyrus yeie iiuay all-powerful on the A.siatic coast, so that he probcihly did 
not dure to exasperate them, by identifying himself with a mission so hostile, 
and an eiieniy so dangerous, to both. Accordingly he refused compliance 
w ith the request of Alcibiades; granting him nevertheless permission to live 
in Phrygia, and even assigning to him a revenue. But the objects at which 
the exile was aiming soon became more or less fully divulged to those 
ag.ainst nhom they avere intended. Ilis restless character, enterprise, and 
capacity, were so veil hnowu as to raise exaggerated fears as well as exag. 
gerated hopes. Hot merely Cyrus, but the Lacedieinoniaus, closely allied 
with Cyrus, and the decarchies, whom Lysander had set up in the Asiatic 
GIeciaii cities, and who held their power only through Lacedicmonian sup¬ 
port — all were uneasy at the prospect of seeing Alcibiades again in action 
and command, amidst so many unsettled elements. Nor can we doubt that 
the exiles whom these decarchies had banished, and the disaffected citizens 
who remained at home under their government in fear of banishment or 
death, kept up conespondence with him, and looked to him as a probable 
hlierator. iloreover the Spartan king Agis still retained the same personal 
antipathy against lum, which had already (some yeais before) procured the 
order to be despatched, from Sparta to Asia, to assassinate him, Here are 
elements enough, of hostility, vengeance, and apprehension, afloat against 
Alcibiades — without believing the story of Plutarch, that Critias and the 
Thirty sent to apprise Lysander that the oligarchy at Athens could not 
st.uid so long as Alcibiades was alive. 

A special despatch (or scytale) wms sent out by the Sjiartan authoiities 
to Lysander in Asia, enjoining him to procure that Alcibiades should he put 
to death. Accordingly Lysander communicated this order to Pharnabazus, 
ivithin whose satrapy Alciliiades was residing, and requested that it might 
be put in execution. Pharuabazus therefore despatched his brother Magicus 
and his uncle Sisamithres, with a band of armed men, to assassinate Alci¬ 
biades in the Phrygian village ivliere he was residing. These men, nob 
daring to force their way into his house, surrounded it and set it on fire. 
Yet Alcibiades, having contrived to extinguish the flames, rushed out upon 
hi.-, assailants with a dagger in his right hand, and a cloak wrapped around 
his left to serve as a shield. None of them dared to come near him ; but 
they poured upon him showers of darts and arroivs until he pei'ished, unde¬ 
fended as he was either by shield or by armour. A female companion with 
whom he lived — Timandra — wwapped up his body in garments of her own, 
and performed towards it all the last affectionate solemnities. 

Such was the deed which Cyrus and the Lacedeemonians did not scruple 
to enjoin, nor the uncle and brother of a Persian satrap to execute; and by 
which this celebrated Athenian perished before be bad attained the age of 
liftyu Had he lived, we cannot doubt that he would again have played some 
couspicuoua part--for neitlier lii.s temper nor his abilities would have al¬ 
lowed him to remain iu the shade—but whether to the advantage of Athens 
or not is more questionable. Certain it is that, taking his life throughout, 
the good, whicli he did to her bore no proportion to the far greater evil. Of 
the disastrous Sicilian expedition, lie was more the cause than any other in¬ 
dividual; though that enterprise cannot properlj' he said to have been caused 
by any indiv idual: it emanated rather from a national impulse. Having 
1 ^ counsellor, contributed more than any other man to plunge the 

Athenians into this imprudent adventure, he next, as an exile, contributed 
more tliaii anj other man (except Nicias) to turn that adventure into ruin, 
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ilild tlie consequences of it into still greater ruin. TVitlrout liiiii, Gylippus 
Voukl not liiivc keen sent to Syracase, Decelea would not Lave been forti¬ 
fied, Chios and Miletus would not have revolted, the oligarchical con- 
siiinicy of the Four Hundred would not have been originated. Nor can it 
he said that his first three years of political action as Athenian leader, in a 
speculation peculiarly bis own—the alliance with Argos, and the campaigns 
ill Feloponiiesus — proved in any Avay advantageous to his country. On the 
contrary, by playing an offensive game where he had hardly srrSicient force 
for a defensive, he enalfied the Lacediemonians completely to recover their 
injured reputation and ascendency through the important victory of Mantinea. 
The period of his life really serviceable to Ids country', and really glorious to 
liimself, Avas that of three years ending VAuth his return to Athens in 407 B.C. 
The results of these three years of success were frustrated by the unexpected 
coining doAVU of Cyrus as satrap: hut just at the moment Avhen it behoved 
Alcihiades to put forth a higher measiu-e of excellence, in order to realise 
his own promises in the face of this new obstacle — at that critical moment 
Ave find him spoiled hy the unexpected Avelcome which had recently greeted 
him at Athens, and falling miserably short even of the former merit whereby 
that welcome had been earned. 

If from his achievements we turn to his dispositions, his ends, and his 
means—there are few characters in Grecian history avIio present so little to 
esteem, whether we look at Iiim as a public or as a private man. His ends are 
tho.se of exorbitant ambition and vanity; bis means rapacious as well as 
reckless, from bis first dealing Avith Sparta and the Spartan envoys, doAvu to 
the end of his career. The manoeuvres Avhereby his political enemie.s first 
procured his exile AA^ere indeed base and guilty in a high degree. But we 
must recollect that if his enemies were more nuinerons and violent than 
those of any other politician in Athens, the generating seed was sown by his 
OAAm OA'erw'eening insolence and contempt of restraints, legal as Avell as so¬ 
cial. On the other hand, he Avas never once defeated either by laud or sea. 
In courage, in ability, iii enterprise, in poAver of dealing Avith new men and 
neAV situations, be was never Avanting; qualities Avhicb, combined with his 
liigli birth, wealth, and personal accomplishments, sufiiced to render him for 
tlie time the first man in eA'eiy successive party Avhich be espoused — Athen¬ 
ian, Spartan, or Persian — oligarchical or democratical. But in none of 
them did he ever inspire any lasting confidence; all successively threw him 
oS. On the whole, avb shall find feAV men in Avhom eminent capacities for 
action and command are so thoroughly marred by an assemblage of bad 
moral qualities as Alcihiades.^ 


LIFE AT ATHENS 

The state of Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty was in some re¬ 
spects apparently less desolate than that in which she bad been left after the 
battle ol Platsea. It is possible indeed that the invasions of Xerxes and 
Mardonius may have inflicted less injury on her territory than the method¬ 
ical and lingering ravages of the Peloponnesians during the Decelean Avar. 
But in 479 the city, as well as the country, had been, for a jiart of two con¬ 
secutive years, in the power of an irritated enemy. All that it required both 
for ornament and defence Avas to be raised afresh from the ground. Yet the 
treasury Avas empty : commerce had probably never yet yielded any consid¬ 
erable supplies, and it had been deeply disturbed by the war ; the state pos- 
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sebiisil. 110 clepeiideiit colonicb or tributary allios, aucl was watobod witli a 
jealous eye by the most powerful of its confederates. 

^ Commerce had not only been interrupted by tlie blockade, but had sub- 
tained still greater detriment from the tyranny of the Thirty, which liad 
crushed or scared away the most opulent and industrious of the aliens : and 
the cloud which continued to hang over the prospects of the state, even after 
freedom and tranquillity had been restored, tended to discourage those ivho 
might have been willing to return. The public distress was such that it 
was Avith the greatest difficulty the council could provide Avays and means 
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for the ortUn-ary expenses. Even the ancient sacrifices prescribed by the 
sacred canons Avere intermitted, because the treasury could not furnish three 
talents [£600 or $3000] for their celebration : and the repayment of a loan 
of two talents Avhieh had been advanced by the Thebans, probably in aid of 
the exiles, was so long delayed tlirough the same cause, that hostilities were 
threatened for the purpose of recovering the debt. The navy of Athens had 
now sunk to a fourth of that Avhich she had maintained before the time of 
Solon, and it Avas limited to this footing by a compact which could not he 
broken or eluded Avithout imminent danger; Pirmus was again unfortified : 
the arsenal was in ruins: even the city Avails needed repairs, Avliich could not 
be undertaken for AA'ant of money ; and on all sides were enemies Avho re¬ 
joiced in her humiliation, and were urged both by their passions and interests 
to preA'eiit her from again lifting up her head. 

The corruption of the Athenian courts of justice probably began with 
that great extension of their business Avhich took place Avhen the greater 
part of the allies had lost their independence and were compelled to resort 
to Athens for the determination of all important causes. At the same time 
the increase of wealth and the enlargement of commerce, multiplied the 
occasions of litigation at home. The taste of the people began to be more 
and more interested in forensic proceedings, even before it was attracted 
toAvards them by any other inducement. The pay of the jurors introduced 
by Pericles strengthened this impulse by a fresh motive, Avhich, when Cleon 
had tripled its amount, acted more powerfully, and on a larger class. A 
considerable number of citizens then began to look to the exercise of their 
judicial functions as a regular source both of pleasure and profit. 

prevalence of this frivolous habit Avas not the worst fault of the 
Athenian courts. In the most important class of cases, the criminal prose¬ 
cutions, they Avere seldom perfectly impartial, and their ordinary bias Avas 
against the defendant. The juror in the discharge of his office did not forget 
us tpiality of citizen, and Avas not indifferent to the manner in Avhich the 
issue of a trial might affect the public revenue, and thus he leaned towards 
ecisions which replenished the treasury with confiscations and pecuniary 
penalties, Avhile they also served to terrify and humble the Avealthy class, 
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^\liic]) lie viewed wiili jealousy and envy. On this notorious temper of 
the courts was grounded the power of the infamous sycophants who lived hy 
extortion, and generally singled out, as the objects of their attacks, the opu¬ 
lent citizens of timid natures and quiet habits, who were both unable to plead 
for themselves, and shrank from a public appearance. Such persons might 
indeed procure the aid of an advocate, but they 
commoiilv thought it better to purchase the 
silence of the informer, than to expose tliem- 
seh es to the risk and the certain iucoiivenieucc 
of a trial. The resident aliens were not exempt 
from this annoyance; and, though they were 
not objects of fear or jealousy, tliey were 
placed under many disadvantages in a con¬ 
test with an Athenian prosecutor. But the 
noble and affluent citizens of the subject states, 
above all, had reason to tremble at the thought 
of being summoned to Athens, to meet any 
of the cluirges which it was easy to devise 
against them, and to connect with an imputa¬ 
tion of hostile designs or clisloj al sentiments, 
and were ready to stop the mouths of the 
orators with gold. 

There is no room for doubt as to the ex¬ 
istence of the evils and vices we have been 
describing, though the most copious informa¬ 
tion we possess on the subject is drawn not 
from purely historical sources, but from the 
dramatic satires of Aristophanes, But there 
may still be a question as to the measure of 
allowance to be made for comic exaggeration, 
or political prejudices, in the poet; and it 
seems probable that the colours in which he has 
painted his countrymen are iii some respects 
too dark. That the mass of the people had 
not sunk to this degree of depravity, may we Fortune 

think be inferred from the grief and indigna- (After iiopo) 

tion which it is recorded to have shown on 

some occasions, where it had been misled into an unjust sentence, by which 
it stained itself with innocent blood: as Callixenus, who however was not 
worse than other sycophants, thougli he was among those who returned after 
the expulsion of the Thirty, and enjoyed the benefit of the amnesty, died, uni¬ 
versally hated, of hunger. 



ABISTOPHANES 

The patriotism of Aristophanes was honest, bold, and generally wise. 
He was still below the age at which the law permitted a poet to contend for 
a dramatic prize, and was therefore compelled to use a borrowed name, 
when, in the year after the death of Pericles, he produced liis first work, in 
which his chief aim seems to have been to exhibit the contrast between the 
ancient and the modern manners. In Ms next, his ridicule was pointed more 
at the defects or the perversion of political institutions, and perhaps at the 
democratical system of filling public offices by lot. In both, however, he had 
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prtiljaljly assailed many of tlie most coiispicuoiia persons of the day, and 
either by personal satire, or by attacks oil the abuses by wbicli the deiiia- 
^onues throve, he provoked the hostility of Cleon, who endeavoured to crush 
him bv a prosecution. Its iioiiiiiial ground was, it seems, the allegation, that 
the poet, who in fact according to some accounts was of Dorian origin, was 
nut legally entitled to the franchise. Hut the real charge was that in his 
° recent comedy he had exposed the Athenian magis¬ 

tracy to the derision of the foreign spectators. 
Cleon, however, was baffled; and though the at¬ 
tempt was once or twice renewed, perhaps by other 
enemies of Aristophanes, it failed so entirely, that 
he seems to have been soon left in the unmolested 
enjoyment of public favour; and he not only ivas 
encouraged to revenge himself on Cleon by a new 
piece, in which the demagogue was exhibited in 
person, and was represented by the poet himself, — 
wlio it is .said could not find an actor to undertake 
the part, nor even get a suitable mask made for it, 
— but he at the same time ventured on an experi¬ 
ment which it seems had never been tried before 
on the comic stage. 

The people had been accustomed to see tlic 
most eminent Athenian statesmen and generals 
brought foinvard there and placed in a ludicrous 
light; but it had never yet beheld its own image 
set before its eyes as in a mirror, whicli reflected 
the pirincipal features of its character, not indeed 
without the exaggeration which belonged to the 
occasion, but yet with a truth ivliicli could not be 
mistaken or evaded. This was done in tJie same 
play which exposed Cleon's impudence and rapacity; and the follies and faults 
of the assembled multitude, whicli apipears under its propier name of Demos, 
as ail old dotard, not void of cunning, though incapable of governing liimself, 
are placed in the strongest relief by the presence of its unworthy favourite, 
who is introduced, not indeed by name, but so as to be immediately recog¬ 
nised, as a Ij’ing, thievish, gieedy, fawning, Paphlagoniaii slave. The poet’s 
boldness w as so far successful, that instead of offending the audience he gained 
the first prize: but in every other respect he failed of attaining his object; 
fur Cleon, as we have seen, maintained his influence unimpaired to tlie end 
of his life, and the people showed as little disposition to reform its habits, 
and change its measures, as if the portrait it had seen of itself had been no 
less amiable than diverting. But the issue of this attempt did not deter him 
from another, 'which, but for the applause which had crowned the first, might 
hai’e appeared equally dangerous. As in the K 7 iights he had levelled his 
.satire against the sovereign assembly; in the Wasps, which he exhibited in 
the } ear before Cleon’s death, he attacked the other stronghold of his power, 
the courts of justice, with still keener ridicule. 

The vehicles in wliich Aristophanes conveyed liis piolitical lessons, strange 
as they apipear to us, w ere probably judiciously chosen, as well with the view 
of jiomtiiig the attention of the audience more forcibly to his practical object, 
a-j of relieving the severity of liis admonitions and ceiisui-es. As time has 
'•pared only a few fragments of the earlier and the couteniporary productions 
ut the Loiuic drama, it is only from the report of the ancient critics that we 
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ran form any notion of the relation in which he stood to his theatrical com- 
netitois. He is said not only to have introduced several improveinenta in 
tlie structure of the old political comedy, by whicli he brought it to its higli- 
rst perfection, hut to have tempered the bitterness and tlie grossnesa of his 
elder rival Cratmus, who is described as the comic rEschylus. It is not 
quite clear in what sense this account is to be understood, for it is difficult 
to conceive that the satire of Cratlnns can have been either freer or more 
licentious. But the difference seems to have consisted in the inimitable 
o-raee uith which Aristophanes lianclled every subject which he touched. 
We are informed, indeed, that even in this quality he was surpassed by 
Eupolis, who is also said to have shown more vigour of imagination in the 
invention of liis plots. Yet another account repiresents Eupolis as more 
nearly resembling Cratinus in the violence and homeliness of his invectives ; 
and the testimony of the philosopher Plato, who in an epitaph called the 
soul of Aristophanes a sanctuary of the Graces, studied his works as a model 
of style for the composition of his own dialogues, and lionourecl him with 
a place in one of his masterpieces, seems sufficient to prove that at least in 
the elegance of his taste, and the gracefulness of his humour, he had no equal. 

How much Aristophanes was in earnest with Ms subject, how far he was 
from regarding it merely as an occasion for the exercise of his art, and how 
little he was swayed by personal prejudices, which have sometimes been 
imputed to him, is proved less by the keenness of liis ridicule than by the 
warmth of his affection for Athens, whicli is manifest even under the comic 
mask. In his extant plays he nowhere intimates a wish for any change in 
the form of the Athenian institutions. He only deplores the corruption of 
the public spirit, points out its signs and causes, and assails the persons who 
minister to it. It is indeed the Athens of another ago that he heartily 
loves; hut that age is no remote antiquity; it is, if not within his own mem¬ 
ory, near enough to be reinemhered by the elder part of his audience. He 
looks back indeed to the days of Miltiades and Aristides, as the period when 
the glory of Athens was at its height. But those of Myronides and Thu¬ 
cydides, the rival of Pericles, likewise belong, in his view, to the good old 
times, which he sighs for; and the evils of Ids own are of still more recent 
origin. He traces them to the measures of Pericles; to the position in 
which he had placed Athens with regard to the subject states, and above all 
to the war in which he had involved her. 

The Peloponnesian War he treats as entirely the work of Pericles, and 
he chooses to ascribe it to his fears for his own safety, or to the influence 
of Aspasia; and to consider the quarrel with Megara as only the occasion 
or colour for it. The war lie regards as the main foundation of the power of 
such demagogues as Cleon and Hyperbolus. If peace were only restored, 
he hopes that the mass of the people would return to its rural occupations 
and to its ancient tastes and habits that the assembly and the courts of 
justice would no longer hold out the same attractions; that litigation would 
abate, and the trade of the sycophants decay. Cleon is reproached in the 
XnigMs rvith having caused tlie Spartan overtures to be rejected, because he 
knew that it was by the war he was enabled to plunder the subject cities, 
and that if the people were released from the confinement of the city walls, 
and once more to taste the blessings of peace and of a country life, he should 
no longer find it subservient to his ends. Hence we may perhaps conclude 
that when, at the end of the same play, Demos (the personified people) is 
introduced as newly risen out of a magic cauldron, restored to the vigour 
and comeliness of youth, in a garb and port worthy of the companion of 
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Aristides and Miltiade.s, liis eye.? opened to liis past errors, and with the 
Tnirpose of correcting them, the poet did not conceive the cliange thus rep- 
le'^ented as hopeless, and still less meant to intimate that it was impo.ssible, 

It was not without reason that Aristophanes, in common with ah 
Athenians who loved and regretted the ancient times, regarded the sophist¬ 
ical circles with abhorrence, not only as seminaries oi demagogues and 
sycophants, but as schools of impiety and licentiousness. That the atten¬ 
tion of the Athenian youth should be diverted from military and athletic 
exerci.ses, from the sports of the field, and from the enjoyment of that lei¬ 
sure which had once been esteemed the most precious privilege of a Gieek 
freeman, to sedentary studies, which at the best only inflated them -with 
self-conceit, and stimulated them to lay aside the diffidence which befitted 
their age, and come forward prematurely in public, to exhibit their new 
acquirements and to supplant the elder and graver citizens on the benia, 
or to harass them before the popular tribunals: this in itself he deemed a 
great evil. 

In the last scene of the Knights, one of the resolutions which Demos 
adopts is that he wdll bar the agora and the Pnyx against the beardless 
yontlis who now pass so much of their time in places of public resort, where 
they amuse themselves with disenssing the merits of the orators in technical 
language, and will force them to go a-hunting, instead of making decrees. 
But it was a still more alarming evil, that, by way of preparation for this 
pernicious result, the religious belief of the young Athenians should be 
unsettled, their moral sentiments perverted, their reverence for the maxims 
and usages of antiquity extinguished; that subjects which had never before 
been contemplated but at an aw'ful distance — the being and nature of the 
gods, the obligations arising from domestic and civil relations—should be 
submitted to close and irreverent inspection. It was according to the view 
of Aristophanes a matter of comparatively little moment, what turn such 
discussions happened to take, or what was the precise nature of the sopliisti- 
eal theories. The mischief was already done, when things so sacred had 
once been treated as subjects for inquiry and argument. But he perceived 
the evil much more clearly than the remedy. He would fain have carried 
his countrymen lialf a century backward, and have forced them to remain 
stationary at the stage which they had then reached in their intellectual 
progress; and it seems as if he wished to see the schools of the new philos¬ 
ophy forcibly suppressed, and with this view attempted to direct popular 
indignation again.st them. The only case in which this attempt succeeded 
was one in which the poet himself, if he had been better informed, must have 
desired it should fail. 


ETJEIPIDES 

Aristophanes closely watched all the workings of the sophistical spirit, 
and was sagacious enough to perceive that they were not confined to any 
particular sphere, but pervaded every province of thought and action. He was 
naturally led to observe its influence with peculiar attention in the branches 
of literature or art which were most nearly allied to his own. He was able 
to trace it in the innovations which had taken place in music and lyrical 
poetry, but above all in the tragic drama : and Euripides, tlie last of the three 
ragic poets who are known to us by their works, appeared to hhn as one of 
sophists, and was on this account among the foremost 
0 jec s ut Ins bitterest ridicule. The earnestness with which Aristophanes 
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assailed liim seems to have increased with the growth of his reimtation; for 
of "the three comedies in which he is introduced, the last, which was exhib¬ 
ited after hi-i death, contains by far the most severe as well as elaborate 
censure of his poetry. It is not however quite certain that Euripides, even 
in the latter part of his career, was so popular as Sophocles. In answer to a 
question of Socrates, in a conversation avliich Xenophon probably heard dur- 
iiicr the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, Sophocles is mentioned as 
indisputably the most admirable in his art. 

It has often been observed, that tlie success of Euripides, if it is meas¬ 
ured by the prizes which he is said to have gained, would not seem to have 
been very great: and perhaps there may be reason to suspect, that he owed 
iiiiieh of the applause which he obtained in his life-time to the favour of 
a paity, which was strong rather in rank and fortune than in numbers ; the 
same which is said to have been headed by Alcibiades, and to have deprived 
Aristophanes of the prize. 

Alcibiades employed Euripides to celebrate his Olympic victories; and his 
patronage was sufficient to spread the poet’s fame at home and abroad. The 
anecdote about the celebrity which he had acquired in Sicily is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with this view; as is the invitation which he received a little before 
his death from Archelaus of Macedon, at whose court he ended his life; and 
the admiration which Dionysius of Syracuse expressed for him, by buying his 
tablets and pen at a high price, to dedicate them in the temple of the Muses. 

Aristophanes was so far from being blind to the poetical merits of Eu¬ 
ripides, that he was himself charged by his rivals with borrowing from liim, 
and in one of his lost plays acknowledged that in his diction he had imitated 
the terseness of the tragic poet, but as.serted that his thoughts were less 
\'ulgar. How accurately he had studied the works of the tragic drama, how 
vividly he perceived the genuine character of Greek tragedy, and the pecul¬ 
iar genius of each poet, is sufficiently proved by the mode in which lie 
has conducted the contest Avliicli lie feigns between iEschylus and Eurip¬ 
ides. But his criticism would probably have been less severe, if he had 
not considered Euripides less in his poetical character than in liis connec¬ 
tion with the sophistical school. Euripides had in fact been a hearer of 
Anaxagoras, and probably both of Protagoras and Prodicus. In his house 
Protagoras was said to have read one of his works by which he incurred a 
charge of atheism. He was also on intimate terms with Socrates, who was 
therefore reported to have aided him in the composition of his tragedies, 
and perhaps may have clone so, in the same Avay as Prodicus and Anaxag¬ 
oras ; and this connection was, as we shall see, of itself a sufficient ground 
with Aristophanes for suspicion and aversion. The strength of Euripides 
lay in passionate and moving scenes, and he sought like other poets for 
situations and characters which afforded the best opportunity for the display 
of Ills powers. But he was too frequently tempted to work upon the feel¬ 
ings of his audience by an exhibition of sufferings which were quite foreign 
to the heroic dignity of the persons who endured them, who were therefore 
degraded by the pity they excited. The misery of his heroes often consisted 
chiefly in bodily privations, which could only awaken the sympathy of the 
spectator’s animal nature. 

His irrellgion is contrasted with the piety of lEschylus, who invokes the 
goddess of the Eleusinian mysteries; a hint which, after the prosecution 
of Alcibiades, was easily understood, as to the party to which Euripides 
belonged. It was probably in the same point of view that Aristophanes 
considered the plays which he founded on tales of criminal passion, 
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Euripides was imcloubtedly induced to select such subjects, some of 
which were new to the Greek stage, chiefly by the oppoitrinity they afforded 
him of displaying his peculiar dramatic talent. Hut in his hand.s they 
seldom failed to give occasion for a sophistical defence of conduct repugnant 
to Greek usages and feelings, which to Aristoplianes would appear much 
more pernicious than the example itself. But his plays were likewise in¬ 
terspersed with moral paradoxes, which in more than one instance are said 
to have excited the indignation of the audience. A line in which the most 
pions of his heroes distinguishes between the oath of the tongue and that 
of the mind, in terms which might serve to justify any perjury, became 
very celebrated, and Aristophanes dwells upon it, apparently as a striking 
illustration of the sophistical spirit. It seems clear that tliese, and otlieis 
of the novelties just mentioned, cannot have been designed to gain the gen¬ 
eral applause of the audience. Though _we must reject a story told by some 
of his Greek biographers, which indeed is at vaiiance with chronology, that 
the fate of his master Anaxagoras deterred him from philosophical pursuits, 
and led him to turn his thoughts to the drama, we might still wonder at 
his indiscretion, if it had not appeared probable that he aimed at gratifying 
the taste, not so much of the multitude, as of that class of persons wliicli 
took pleasure in the new learning, and was in fact the favourite poet, not so 
much of the common people, as of a party, which was growing more and 
more powerful tliroughoub his dramatic cai’eer. 

Euripides, however, occupies only a subordinate place among the disciples 
and supporters of the sophistical school, whom Aristoplianes attacked. The 
person whom he selected as its representative, and on wliom lie endeavoured 
to throw the wliole w'eiglit of the charges which he brought against it, was 
Socrates. In the Clouds, a comedy exhibited in 423, a year after the 
Knights had been received with so much applause, Socrates was brought on 
the stage under his own name, as the arch-sophist, the master of the free- 
thinking school. The story is of a young spendthrift, who has involved his 
father in debt by his passion for horses, and having been placed under the 
care of Socrates is enabled by his instructions to defraud his ci editors, but 
also learns to regard filial obedience and respect, and piety to the gods, as 
groundless and antiquated prejudices ; and it seems hardly possible to doubt 
that under this character the poet meant to represent Aloibiades, whom it 
perfectly suits in its general outline, and who may have been suggested to 
the thoughts of the .spectators in many ways not now perceived by the reader, 
It seems at first sight as if in this work Aristoplianes must stand convicted 
either of the^ foulest motives or of a gross mistake. For the character of 
Socrates was in most points directly opposed to the principles and practice 
which he attributes here and elsewhere to the sophists and their followers. 
Yet in the Clouds this excellent person appeals in the most odious as well 
as ridiculous aspect ■, and the play ends with the preparations made by the 
father of the misguided youth to consume him and his school.c 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. SOCRATES AND THE SOPHISTS 

It wa 3 not till tlie superioi’ talents of Peiicles had quieted the storms 
of war and faction that science, which had in the interval received great 
improvement among the Asian Greeks, revived at Athens with new vigour. 
Anaxagoras of Clazoineme, the preceptor and friend of Pericles, bred in all 
the learning of the Ionian school, is said first to have introduced what 
might properly be called philosophy there. To him is attiibuted the fiist 
introduction in European Greece of the idea of one eternal, almighty, and 
all-good Being, or, as he is said, after Thales, to have expressed himself, a 
perfect mind, independent of body, as the cause or creator of all things. 
The gods received in Greece, of course, were low in his estimation; the sun 
and moon, commonly reputed divinities, he held to be mere material sub¬ 
stances, the sun a globe of stone, the moon an earth, nearly similar to ours. 
A doctrine so repugnant to the system on which depended the estimation of 
all the festivals, processions, sacrifices, and oracles, which so fascinated the 
vulgar mind, was not likely to he propagated without reprehension. Even 
the science which enabled men to calculate an eclipse was offensive, inas¬ 
much as it lowered the importance, and interfered with the profits, of priests, 
augurs, interpreters, and seers. An accusation of impiety was therefore insti¬ 
tuted against Anaxagoras; the general voice went with the prosecutors; and 
all that the power and influence of Pericles could do for his valued friend, 
was to procure him means of escape from Attica. 

But while physical and metaphysical speculation engaged men of leisure, 
other learning had more attraction for the ambitious and needy. Athens 
always was the great field for acquiring fame and profit in this line; yet 
those who first attained eminence in it were foreigners there, Gorgias of 
Leontini in Sicily, Prodicus of the little island of Ceos, and Hippias of Elis. 
All these are said to have acquired considerable riches by their profession. 
Their success invited numbers to follow their example; and Greece, but far 
more especially Athena, shortly abounded with those who, under the name 
of sophists, professors of wisdom, undertook to teach every science. The 
scarcity and dearness of books gave high value to that learning which a man 
with a well-stored mind, and a ready and clear elocution could communicate. 
None, without eloquence, could undertake to be instructors ; so that the 
sophists, ill giving lessons of eloquence, were themselves the example. They 
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frequentsd all places of public resort, tbe agora, the public walks, the gym¬ 
nasia, and the porticos; where they recommended themselves to notice by 
an ostentatious display of their abilities, in disputation among one another, 
or with whoever would converse with them. 

The profession of sophist had not long flourished, and no Athenian had 
acquired fame in any branch of philosophy, when the singular talents, and 
singular manners and pursuits, of Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, engaged 
public attention. The father was a statuary, and is not mentioned as verj 
eminent in his profession ; hut, as a man, he seems to have been respected 
among the most eminent of the commonwealth : he lived in particular inti¬ 
macy with Lysimachus, son of the great Aristides. Socrates, inheriting a 
very scanty fortune, had a mind wholly intent upon the acquisition and com¬ 
munication of knowledge. The sublime principles of theology, taught by 
Anaxagoras, made an early impression upon his mind. They led him to 
consider what should he the duty owed by man to such a Being as Anaxag¬ 
oras described his Creator ; audit struck him that, if the providence of God 
interfered in the government of this world, the duty of man to man, little 
considered by poets or priests as any way connected with religion, and 
hitherto almobt totally neglected by philosophers, must he a principal branch 
of the duty of man to God. It struck him further that, with the gross 
defects w’hich he saw in the religion, the morality, and tlie governments of 
Greece, though the favourite inquiries of the philosophers, concerning the 
natare of the Deity, the formation of the world, the laws of the heavenly 
bodies, might, while they amused, perhaps also enlarge and improve the 
minds of a few speculative men, yet the investigation of the social duties 
was infinitely more important, and might be infinitely more useful, to man¬ 
kind in general. Endowed by nature with a most discriminating mind, and 
a singularly ready eloquence, he directed his utmost attention to that investi¬ 
gation ; and when, by reflection, assisted and proved by conversation among 
the sophists and other able men, he had decided an opinion, he communicated 
it, not in the way of precept, which the fate of Anaxagoras had shown 
hazardous, hut by proposing a question, and, in the course of interrogatory 
argument, leading his hearers to the just conclusion. 

We are informed by his disciple Xenophon how he passed his time. He 
was always in public. Early in the morning he went to the walks and the 
gymnasia : when the agora filled, he was there; and, in the afternoon, 
wherever he could find most company'. Generally he was the principal 
speaker. The liv'eliness of his manner made his conversation amusing as 
well as instructive, and he denied its advantages to nobody. But he was 
nevertheless a most patient hearer; and preferred being the hearer when¬ 
ever others were present able and disposed to give valuable information to 
the company. He did^not commonly refuse invitations, frequently received, 
to private entertainments; hut he would undertake no private instruction, 
nor could any solicitation induce him to relieve his poverty by accepting, 
like the sophists and rhetoricians, a reward for what he gave in public. 

In the variety of his communication on social duties he could not easily, 
and^ perhaps lie did not desire entirely to avoid either religious or political 
subjects ; hazardous, both of tliem, under the jealous tyranny of democracy. 
It remains a question how far he was subject to superstition ; but his hon- 
estyr is so authenticated that it seems fairer to impute to him some weak¬ 
ness in credulity than any' intention to deceive. If we may believe his own 
account, reported by his two principal disciples, he believed himself divinely 
impelled to the employment to which he devoted his life, inquiring and 
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•aching the duty of man to man. A divine spirit, in his idea, constantly 
attended him; whose voice, distinctly heard, never expressly commanded 
^Hiat he was indisposed to do, hut frequently forbade what lie had intended. 
To unveil the nature of Deity was not among his pretensions, He only in- 
dsted on the perfect goodness and perfect wisdom of the Supreme God, the 
ueator of all things, and the constant superintendence of his providence 
over the affairs of men. As included in these, he held that everything done, 
said or merely wished by men, was known to the Deity, and that it was 
impossible he could he pleased with evil. The unity of God, though implied 
in ra.iny of his reported discourses, he would not in direct terms assert; 
rather carefully avoiding to dispute the existence of the multifarious gods 
acknowledged in Greece; but he strongly denied the weaknesses, vices, and 
crimes commonly imputed to them. Far however from proposing to iiino- 
•vate in forms of worship and religious ceremonies, so various in the different 
Grecian states, and sources of more doubt and contention than any other 
circumstances of the heathen religion, he held that men could not, in these 
matters, do wrong if they followed the laws of their own country and the 
institutions of their forefathers. He was therefore regular in sacrifice, both 
upon the pubhc altars and in his family. He seems to have been persuaded 
that the Deity, by various signs, revealed the future to men; in oracles, 
dreams, and all the various ways usually acknowledged hy those conversant 
in the reputed science of augury. “ Where the wisdom of men cannot avail,” 
he said, “ we should endeavour to gain information from the gods; who will 
not refuse intelligible signs to those to whom they are propitious.” Accord¬ 
ingly he consulted oracles himself, and he recommended the same practice 
to others, in every doubt on important concerns. 

The circumstances of the Athenian government, in his time, could not 
invite a man of his disposition to offer himself for political situations. He 
thought he might be infinitely more useful to his country in the singular 
line, it might indeed be called a public line, which he had chosen for himself. 
Not only he would not solicit office, but he would take no part in political con¬ 
test. In the several revolutions which occurred he was perfectly passive. But 
he would refuse nothing: on the contrary, he would be active in everything 
that he thought decidedly the duty of a citizen. When called upon to serve 
among the heavy-armed, he was exemplary in the duties of a private soldier ; 
and as such he fought at Potideea, Ainphipolis, and Delium. We find him 
mentioned in civil office; at one time president of the general assembly, and 
at another a member of the council of Five Hundred. In each situation he dis¬ 
tinguished himself hy his unbending uprightness. When president, he resisted 
the violence of the assembled people, who voted a decree, in substance or in 
manner, contrary to the constitution. Neither entreaties nor threats could 
move him to give it the necessary sanction of his office. As a member of the 
council we have already seen him, in the office of prytanis, at the trial of the six 
generals, persevering in resistance to the injustice of popular tyranny, rendered 
Useless through the want of equal constancy in his colleagues, who yielded to 
the storm. Under the Thirty again we have seen him, not in office indeed, 
but daring to refuse office, unworthy and illegal office, which the tyranny 
of the all-powerful Ciitias would have put upon him. 

We are not informed when Socrates first became distinguished as a 
sophist; for in that description of men he was in his own day reckoned. 
When tlie wit of Aristophanes was directed against him in the theatre he 
was already among the most eminent, but his eminence seems to have been 
en recent. It was about the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloponnesian 
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War, when he was six or seven and forty years of cage, that, after the manner 
of the old comedy, he was offered to public derision upon the stfige, by his own 
name, os one of the persons of the cbama, in the comedy of Aristophanes, 
called the Olouds, which is yet extant. The audience, accustomed to look 
on defamation with carelessness, and to hold as lawful and proper whatever 
might amuse the multitude, applauded the wit, and even gave general ap¬ 
probation to the composition ■, but the high estimation of the character of 
Socrates sufficed to prevent that complete success which the poet had looked 
for. The crown, which rewarded him whose drama most earned the public 
favour, and which Aristophanes had so often won, was on this occasion 
refused him. 

Two or three and twenty years had elapsed since the first representation 
of the Olouds; the storms of conquest suffered from a foreign enemy and 
from four revolutions in the civil government of the country, had passed; 
nearly three years had followed of that quiet which the revolution under 
Thrasybulus produced, and the act of amnesty should have confirmed, when 
a young man, n<amed Meletus, went to the king-archon, delivered, in the 
usual form, an information against Socrates, and bound himself to prosecute. 
The information ran thus; “ Meletus, sou of Meletus, of the borough of 
Pitthos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, of the 
borough of Alopece ; Socrates is guilty of reviling the gods whom the city 
acknowledges, and of preaching other new gods : moreover he is guilty of 
corrupting the youth. Penalty, death.” 



Gbecian Terka-cotta 
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THE PEOSEOHTION OE SOCRATES 

Xenophfm begins his Memorabilia of his revered master with declaring 
bis wonder how the Athenians could have been persuaded to condemn to 
death a man of such uncommonly clear innocence and exalted worth. jElianus, 
lough for authority not to be compared with Xenophon, has nevertheless, 
we think, given the solution. “ Socrates,” he says, “ disliked the Athenian 
constitution, or he saw that democracy is tyrannical, and abounds with all 
e e\ 3 o absolute monarchy.” But though the political circumstances of 
necessary for contemporary writers to speak with caution, 
firm and Plato have declared enough to show that the asser- 

derivpd ^ founded; and further proof, were it wanted, may he 

in thp early writer, nearly contemporary, and deeply versed 

in iEschines. Indeed, though not stated 

before the ttrged against Socrates by bis prosecutors 

j that he was disaffected to the democracy; and in proof 
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tl^v affirmed ifc to be notorious that he had ridiculed -what the Athenian 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy by lot. “Thus,” 
they said, “ he taught hia muneroua followers, youths of the principal fami¬ 
lies'’of' the city, to despise the established government, and to be turbulent 
■uid seditious; and his auccess had been seen in the conduct of two, the 
inost eminent, Alcibiades and Critias. Even the best things he converted 
to these ill purposes: from the most esteemed poets, and particularly from 
Homer, he selected passages to enforce his anti-democratical principles.” 

Socrate.s, it appears indeed, was not inclined to deny his disapprobation 
of the Athenian constitution. His defence itself, as it is reported by Plato, 
contains matter on whicb to found an accusation against him of disaffection 
to the sovereignty of the people, such as, under the jealous tyranny of the 
Athenian democracy, would sometimes subject a man to the penalties of high 
treason. “Yon well know,” he says, “Athenians, that, had I engaged in 
public business, I should long ago have perished, without procuring any 
advantage either to you or to myself. Let not the truth offend you : it is 
no peculiarity of your democracy, or of your national character ; but wherever 
the people is sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose injustice, 
frequent and extravagant injustice, can avoid destruction.” 

Without this proof indeed we might reasonably believe that, though 
Socrates was a good and faithful subject of the Athenian government, and 
would promote no sedition, no political violence, yet he could not like the 
Athenian constitution. He wished for wholesome changes by gentle means; 
and it seems even to have been a principal object of the labours to which he 
dedicated himself, to infuse principles into the rising generation that might 
bring about the desirable change insensibly. His scholars were chiefly sons 
of the wealthiest citizens, whose easy circumstances afforded leisure to attend 
him ; and some of these, zealously adopting his tenets, others merely pleased 
with the ingenuity of his arguments and the liveliness of his manner, and 
desirous to emulate his triumphs over his opponents, were forward, after his 
example, to engage in disputation upon all the subjects on which he was 
accustomed to discourse. Thus employed and thus followed, though liimself 
avoiding office and public business, those who governed or desired to govern 
the commonwealth through their influence among the many, might perhaps 
not unreasonably consider him as one who was, or might become, a formidable 
adversary; nor might it be difficult to excite popular jealousy against him. 

Meletus, who stood forward as his principal accuser, was, according to 
Plato, not a man of any great consideration. He was soon joined by Lycon, 
one of the most powerful speakers of his time, and the avowed patron of the 
rhetoricians, who, as well as the poets, thougiit their interest injured by 
the moral philosopher’s doctrine. But Anytus, a man scarcely second to 
any in the commonwealth in rank and general estimation, who had held high 
command with reputation in the Peloponnesian War, and had been the prin¬ 
cipal associate of Thrasybulus in the war against the Thirty and the restora¬ 
tion of the democracy, declared himself a supporter of the prosecution. 
Nothing in the accusation could, by any known law of Athens, affect the life 
of the accused. In England no man would be put upon trial on so vague a 
charge : no grand jury would listen to it*. But in Athens, if the party was 
strong enough, it siguified little what was the law. When Lycon and Anytus 
came forward, Socrates saw that his condemnation was already decided. 

By the course of his life, however, and by the turn of his thoughts for 
many years, he had so prepared himself for all events, that the probability of 
his condemnation, far from being alarming, was to him rather matter for 
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rejoicing, as, at his age, a fortunate occurrence. Xenophon says that, by 
condescending to a little supplication, Socrates might easily have obtained 
his acquittal. It was usual for accused persons, when brought before the 
court, to bewail their apprehended lot, with tears to supplicate favour, and 
by exhibiting their children upon the bema, to endeavour to excite pity. 
No admonition or entreaty of his friends however could persuade him to 
such au uuworthiness. He thought it, he said, more respectful to the comt, 
as w'ell as more becoming himself, to omit all this; however aware that 

their sentiments were likely so far 

« " FT”* differ from his that judgment 

I ^ J would be given in anger for it. 

Accordingly, when put upon his 
defence, he told the people that he 
did not plead for his own sake, but 
for theirs, wishing them to avoid 
the guilt of an unjust sentence. 

Condemnation pronounced 
wrought no change upon him. He 
again addressed the court, declared 
Ms innocence of the matters laid 
against him, and observed that, 
even if every charge had been com¬ 
pletely proved, still altogether they 
did not, according to any known 
law, amount to a capital crime 
" But,” in conclusion ho said, “ it is 
time to depart: I to die, you to 
live: but which for the greater 
good, God only knows.” 

It was usual at Athens for exe¬ 
cution very soon to follow condem¬ 
nation ; commonly on the morrow. 
But it hairpened that the condem¬ 
nation of Socrates took place on 
the eve of the day appointed for the 
sacred ceremony of crowning the 
galley which carried the annual 
.J offerings to the gods worshipped at 

J Delos: and immemorial tradition 

forbade all executions till the sacred 
SocKATBs IN PaiaoN vessel’s return. Thus the death of 

, . Socrates was respited thirty days, 

wnile Ms friends had free access to him in the prison. During all that time 
he admirably supported his constancy. Means were concerted for his escape; 
he j^ner wm bribed, a vessel prepared, and a secure retreat in Thessaly 
provided. No arguments, no prayers could persuade him to use the oppor- 
il' 'Tf had always taught the duty of obedience to the laws, and he 
1 e^a^pple of the breach of it. To no purpose it was 
urged that he had been unjustly condemned: he had always held that wrong 
1 not justify wrong. He waited with perfect composure the return of the 
sacred v^el, reasoned on the immortality of the soul, the advantage of vir- 
^PPinuss derived from having made it through life his pursuit, and, 
ith his fnends about him, took the fital cup, and died. 
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Waters after Xenophon and Plato, have related the death of Soc¬ 
rates, appear to have held themselves bound to vie with those who preceded 
them in giving pathos to the story. The purpose here has been rather to 
render it intelligible: to show its connection with the political history of 
Athens; to derive from it illustration of the political history. The mag- 
Dammity of Socrates, the principal factor of the pathos, surely deserves 
atoiration ; yet it is not that in which he has most outshone other men. 
The singular merit of Socrates lay m the purity and the usefulness of his 
manners and conversation; the clearness with which he saw, and the steadi¬ 
ness with which he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, all moral duties; 
the (hsinterestedness and the zeal with which he devoted himself to the 
benefit of other.s; and the enlarged and warm benevolence, whence his 
supreme and almost only pleasure seems to have consisted in doing good. 
The purity of Christian morality, little enough indeed seen in practice, never¬ 
theless is become so familiar in theory that it passes almost for obvious, and 
even congenial to the human mind. Those only will justly estimate the 
merit of that near approach to it which Socrates made, who will take the 
pains to gather, as they may from the writings of his contemporaries and 
predecessors, how little conception was entertained of it before his time; 
how dull to a just moral sense the human mind has really been j how slow 
the progress in the investigation of moral duties, even where not only great 
pains have been taken, but the greatest abilities zealously employed ; and, 
when discovered, how difficult it has been to establish them by proofs beyond 
controversy, or proofs even that should he generally admitted by the reason 
of men. 

It is through the light which Socrates diffused by his doctrine enforced 
by his practice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine and the 
practice exhibited to highest advantage in the incomparable writings of dis¬ 
ciples such as Plato and Xenophon, that his life forms an era in the history 
of Athens and of maii.^ 

It is our great good fortune to possess a long and sympathetic descrip¬ 
tion of the closing scenes of his life in the unsurpassed prose of his disciple 
Plato. Though told in the form of a dialogue and much too long for quota¬ 
tion in full, the presentation of Socrates is so vivid and veracious that a 
part of it must he given.« 


PLATO’S ACCOUNT OP THE LAST HOUBS OP SOCEATES 

When we entered, we found Socrates just freed from his bonds, and 
Xantippe, yon know her, holding his little boy and sitting by him. As 
soon as Xantippe saw us, she wept aloud and said such things as women 
usually do on such occasions, as “ Socrates, your friends will now converse 
with you for the last time and you with them,” But Socrates, looking 
towards Crito, said, “Crito, let some one take her home.” Upon which 
some of Orito’s attendants led her away, wailing and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, and rubbed it with his 
hand, and as he rubbed it, said : “ What an unaccountahle thing, my friends, 
that seems to be, which men call pleasure; and how wonderfully is it re¬ 
lated towards that which appears to he its contrary, pain, in that they will 
not both be present to a man at the same time, yet, if any one pursues and 
attains the one, he is almost always compelled to receive the other, as if 
they were both united together from one head. 
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“ And it seBins to me,” lie said, “ that id -dSsop had observed this he would 
have made a fable from it, how the Deity, wishing to reconcile these warring 
principles, when lie could not_ do so, united their heads together, and from 
hence whomsoever the one visits the other attends immediately after j as 
appears to be the case with me, since I snhered pain in my leg before froui 
the chain, hut now pleasure seems to have succeeded. 

“ ‘ A bypath, as it were, seems to lead us on in our researches undertaken 
hv reason,’ because as long as ive are encumbered with the body, and our 
soul is contaminated with such an e\dl, we can never fully attain to what we 
desire; and this, we say, is truth. For the body subjects ns to innumerable 
hindrances on account of its necessary support, and moreover if any diseases 
befall as, they impede us in our search after that which is_; and it Alls us 
with longings, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and a multitude of absurdi¬ 
ties, so that, as it is said in real truth, by reason of the body it is never 
possible for us to make any advances in wisdom. 

“ For nothing else but the body and its desires occasion wars, seditions, 
and contests; for all wars amongst us arise on account of our desire to 
acquire wealth; and we are compelled to acquire wealth on account of the 
body, being enslaved by its service ; and consequently on all these accounts 
we are hindered in the pursuit of jihilosophy. But the worst of all is, that 
if it leaves us any leisure, and wa apply ourselves to the consideration of 
any subject, it constantly obtrudes itself in the midst of our researches, and 
occasions trouble and disturbance, and confounds us so that Ave are not able 
by reason of it to discern the truth. It has then in reality been demonstrated 
to us, tLat if we are ever to knoAv anything purely, Ave must be separated 
from the body, and contemplate the things themselves by the mere soul. 
And then, as it seems, we shall obtain that which we desire, and Avhich Ave 
profess ourseh-es to be lovers of, Avisdoni, when we are dead, as reason shoAvs, 
but not while we are aliA’’e. For if it is not possible to knoAV anything 
purely in conjunction Avith the body, one of these two things must follow, 
either that we can never acquire Icnowledge, or only after we are dead; for 
then the soul will subsist apart by itself, separate from the body, but not 
before. And while we live, we shall thus, as it seems, approach nearest to 
knowledge, if Ave hold no intercourse or communion at all with the body, 
except what absolute necessity requires, nor suffer ourselves to be polluted 
by its nature, but purify ourselves from it, until God himself shall release 
us. ^ And thus being pure, and freed from the folly of the body, we shall in 
all likelihood be Avith others like ourselves, and shall of ourselAms know the 
whole real essence, and that probably is truth ; for it is not allowable for the 
impure to attain to the pure. Such things, I think, Simmias, all true lovers 
of wisdom must both think and say to one another. Does it not seem so 
to you ? ” 

“Most assuredly, Socrates.” 

“ If this, then,” said Socrates, “ is true, my friend, there is great hope for 
one who arrives where I am going; there, if anywhere, to acquire that in 
perfection for the sake of which we have taken so much pains during our 
past Ilfe ; so that the journey now appointed me is set out upon with good 

nope, and will be so by any other man who thinks that his mind has been as 
it were purified.” 


“ Certainly,” said Simmias. 

But does not purification consist in this, as Avas said in a former part 
o our oiseoursej in separating as much as possible the soul from the body, 
an m accustoming it to gather and collect itself by itself on all sides apart 
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from the body, and to dwell, as far as it can, both now and hereafter, alone 
by itself, delivered as it were from the shackles of the body ? ” 

- « Certainly,” he replied. 

Is this then called death, this deliverance and separation of the soul 

from the body ?” 

“Assuredly,” he answered. 

“But, as we affirmed, those who pursue philosophy rightly, are especially 
and alone desirous to deliver it, and this is the very study of philosophers, 
the deliverance and separation of the soul from the body, is it not ? ” 

“It appears so.” 

“ Then, as I said at first, would it not be ridiculous for a man who has 
endeavoured throughout his life to live as near as possible to death ; then, 
when death arrives, to grieve ? Would not this be ridiculous ? ” 

“ How should it not ? ” 

“ In reality then, Simmias,” he continued, “ those who pursue philosophy 
rightly study to die; and to them of all men death is least formidable. 
Judge from this. Since they altogetlier hate the body and desire to keep 
the soul by itself, would it not be irrational if, when this conies to pass, they 
should be afraid aud grieve, and not be glad to go to that place, where on 
their arrival they may hope to obtain that which they longed for throughout 
life; hut they longed for wisdom; and to he freed from association with 
that which they hated ? How many of their own accord wished to descend 
into Hades, on account of human objects of affection, their wives and sons, 
induced by this very hope of there seeing and being with those whom they 
have loved; and shall one who really loves wisdom, and firmly cherishes 
this very hope, that he shall nowhere else obtain it in a manner wortliy of 
the name, except in Hades, he grieved at dying, and not gladly go there ? 
We must think that he would gladly go, my friend, if he be in truth a phil¬ 
osopher ; for he will be firmly persuaded of this, that lie will nowhere else 
but there attain wisdom in its purity; and if this be so, would it not be 
very irrational, as I just now said, if such a man were to be afraid of 
death ? ” 

“ Very much so, by Jupiter,” he replied. 

“But it is right, my friends,” he said, “that we should consider this, 
that if the soul is immortal, it requires our care not only for the present 
time, which we call life, hut for all time; and the danger would now appear 
to be dreadful, if one should neglect it. For if death were a deliverance 
from everything, it would be a great gain for the wicked, when they die, 
to be delivered at the same time from the body, and from their vices to¬ 
gether with the soul: but now, since it appears to he immortal, it can have 
no other refuge from evils, nor safety, except by becoming as good and wise 
as jiossihle. For the soul goes to Hades, possessing nothing else but its 
discipline and education, which are said to be of the greatest advantage or 
detriment to the dead, on the very beginning of his journey thither. 

“ When the dead andve at the place to which their doemon leads them 
severally, first of all they are judged, as well those who have lived well and 
piously, as those who have not. And those -who appear to have passed a 
middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, and embarking in the vessels 
they have, on these arrive at the lake, and there dwell, and when they are 
purified, and have suffered punishment for the iniquities they may have com¬ 
mitted, they are set free, and each receives the reward of his good deeds, 
according to his deserts: but those who appear to be incurable, through the 
magnitude of their offences, either from having committed many and great 
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sacrileges, or many unjust and lawless murders, or other similar ciimet,, 
these a suitable destiny hurls into Tartarus, whence they never come forth. 
But those who appear to have been guilty of curable, yet great offences, such 
as those who through anger have committed any violence against father oi 
mother, and have lived the remainder of their life in a state of penitence, or 
they who have become homicides in a similar manner, these must of neces¬ 
sity fall into Tartarus, but after they have fallen, and have been there for a 
v ear, the wave casts them forth, the homicides into Cocytus, butthepam- 
cules and matricides into Pyriphlegethon: but when, being borne along, 
they arrive at the Acherusian lake, there they cry out to and invoke, some 
those whom they slew, others those whom they injured, and invoking them, 
they entreat and implore them to suffer them to go out into the lake, and to 
receive them j and if they persuade them, they go out, and are freed from their 
sufferings, but if not, they are borne back to Tartarus, and thence again to 
the rivers, and they do not cease from suffering this until they have per¬ 
suaded those whom they have injured, for this sentence was imposed on them 
by the judges. But those who are found to have lived an eminently holy 
life, these are they, who, being freed and set at large from these regions m 
the earth, as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode above, and dwell on the 
upper parts of the earth. And among these, they who have sufficiently- 
purified themselves by philosophy shall live without bodies, throughout all 
future time, and shall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than these. 

“ On account of these things, then, a man ought to he confident about 
his soul, who during this life has disregarded all the pleasures and orna¬ 
ments of the body as foreign to his nature, and who, having thought 
that they do more harm than good, has zealously applied himself to the 
acquirement of knowledge, and who having adorned his soul not with a for¬ 
eign but its own proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom, 
and truth, thus waits for his passage to Hades, as one who is ready to depait 
whenever destiny shall summon him. You then,” he continued, “ Simmias 
and Cebes, and the rest, will each of you depart at some future time ; but 
now destiny summons me, as a tragic -wiiter would say, and it is nearly time 
for me to betake myself to tbe bath; for it appears to me to he better to 
drink the poison after I have bathed myself, and not to trouble the women 
with washing my dead body.” 

When he had thus spoken, Crito said, “ So be it, Socrates, but what com¬ 
mands have you to give to these or to me, either respecting your children, 
or any other matter, in attending to which we can most oblige you ? ” 

“ What I always say, Crito,” he replied, "nothing new ; that by taking 
care of yourselves you will oblige both me and mine, and yourselves, what¬ 
ever you do, though you should not now promise it; but if you neglect 
yourselves, and will not live as it were in the footsteps of what has been 
now and formerly said, even though you should promise much at present, and 
that earnestly, you will do no good at aU.” 

" We will endeavour then so to do,” he said ; " but how shall we bury 
you’” 

“ Just as 5 ou please,” he said, “ if only you oan catch me, and I do not 
escape from you.” And at the same time smiling gently, and looking around 
on us, he said; "I cannot persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that 
conversing with you, and who methodises each part of 
the discourse; but he thinks I am he whom he will shortly behold dead, 
and asks how he should bury me. But that which I sometime argued at 
ength, that when I have drunk the poison I shall no longer remain with 
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nu ljut shall depart to some Jiappy state of the blessed, this I seem to liave 
ui'sed to him iu vaiu, though I meant at the same time to console both yon and 
mfself. Be ye then my sureties to Crito,” he said, “in an obligation coii- 
tiary to that which he made to the judges ; for he undertook that I should 
lemLn ; but do you be sureties that, when I die, I shall not remain, but 
shall depart, that Crito may more easily bear it, and when he sees my body 
either buint or buried, may not be afflicted for me, as if I suffered some 
dreadful thing, nor say at my interment that Socrates is laid out, or is carried 
out or IS buried. For be well assured,” he said, “most excellent Crito, that 
to speak improperly is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but likewise 
occasions some injury to onr souls. You must have a good couiage then, 
and say that you bury my body, and bury it in such a manner as is pleasing 
to you, and as you think is most agreeable to our laws.” 

When he had said thus he rose, and went into a chamber to bathe, and 
Crito followed him, hut he directed us to wail for him. We waited, there¬ 
fore, conversing among ourselves about what had been said, and consideiing 
it ao-ain, and sometimes speaking about our calamity, liow severe it would 
be to us, sinceiely thinking that, lilce those who are deprived of a father, 
we should pass the rest of our life as orphans. When he had bathed, 
and his childien were brought to him, for he had two little sons and one 
grown up, and the women belonging to his family were come, having con¬ 
versed with them in the presence of Crito, and given them such injunctions 
as he wished, he directed the women and children to go away, and then 
returned to us. 

And it was now near sunset; for he spent a considerable time within. 
But when he came frona bathing he sat down, and did not speak much after¬ 
wards ; then the officer of the Eleven came in, and standing near him, said, 
“(Socrates, I shall not have to find that fault with you that I do with 
others, that they are angry with me, and curse me, when, by order of the 
arobons, I bid them drink the poison. But you, on all other occasions during 
the time you have been here, I have found to be the most noble, meek, and 
excellent man of all that ever came into this place ; and, therefore, I am 
now well convinced that you will not be angry with me — for you know who 
are to blame—but with them. Now, then, for you know what I came to 
announce to you, farewell, and endeavour to bear what is inevitable as easily 
as possible.” And at the same time, bursting into tears, he turned away and 
withdrew. 

And Socrates, looking after him, said, “And thou, too, farewell; we will 
do as you direct.” At the same time turning to us, he said, “ How courte¬ 
ous the man is ; during the whole time I have been here he has visited me, 
and conversed with me sometimes, and proved the worthiest of men; and 
now how generously he weeps for me. But come, Crito, let us obey him, 
aud let some one bring the poison, if it is ready pounded; but if not, let the 
man pound it.” 

Then Crito said, “But I think, Socrates, that tlie sun is still on the 
mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, I know that others have drunk 
the poison very late, after it had been announced to them, and have supped 
and chunk freely, and some even have enjoyed the objects of their love. Do 
not hasten then, for there is yet tune.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, “ These men whom you mention, Crito, do 
these things with good reason, for they tiuuk they shall gain by so doing, 
and I too with good reason shall not do so ; for I think I shall gain nothing 
by drinking a little later, except to become ridiculous to myself, iu being so 
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fond of life, and sparing of ifc when none any longer remains. Go, then,” he 

said, “obey, and do not resist.” ^ j 

Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood near. And the 
boy havinn- gone out, and stayed for some time, came, bringing with him 
the man who was to administer the poison, who brought it ready pounded 


'*And Socrates, on seeing the man, said, “ Well, my good friend, as you 
are skilled in these matters, what must I do ? ” 

“Nothing else,” he replied, “than, when you have drunk it walk about, 
until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie down ; thus it will do its 
purpose." 

And at the same time he held out the cup to Socrates. And he having 
received it very cheerfully, neither trembling, nor changing at all in colour 
or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking steadfastly _ at the man, said, 
“ What say you of this potion, with respect to making a libation to any one, 
is it lawful or not ? ” 

“ We only pound so much, Socrates,” he said, “ as we think sufficient to 
drink.” 

“I understand you,” he said, “but it is certainly both lawful and right to 
pray to the gods, that my departure hence thither may be happy ; which there¬ 
fore I pray, and so may it he.” And as he said this, he drank it off readily 
and calmly. Thus far, most of us were with difficulty able to restrain our¬ 
selves from weeping, but when we saw him drinking, and having finished 
the draught, we could do so no longer ; but in spite of myself the tears came 
in full torrent, so that, covering my face, I wept for myself, for I did not weep 
for him, hut for my own fortune, in being deprived of such a friend. But 
Crito, even before me, when he could not restrain his tears, had risen up. 

But Apollodorus even before this had not ceased weeping, and then burst¬ 
ing into an agony of grief, weeping and lamenting, he pierced the heart of 
every one present, except Socrates himself. But he said, “ What are you 
doing, my admirable friends ? I, indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent away 
the women, that they might not commit any folly of this kind. For I have 
heard that it is right to die with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, and bear 
up.” 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained onr tears. But 
he, having walked about, when he said that his legs were growing heavy, 
lay down on his back ; for the man so directed him. And at the same time 
he who gave him the poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval exam¬ 
ined his feet and legs ; and then having pressed his foot hard, he asked if he 
felt it; he said that he did not. And after this he pressed his thighs; and 
thus going higher, he showed us that he was growing cold and stiff. Then 
Socrates touched liimself, and said, that when the poison reached his heart 
he should then depart. But now the parts around the lower belly were 
almost cold; when, uncovering himself, for he had been covered over, he 
said, and they were his last words, “ Crito, we owe a cock to HUsculapius ; 
pay it, therefore, and do not neglect it.” 

“It shall be done,” said Crito, “but consider whether yon have anything 
else to say.” 

To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly after he gave a convulsive 
movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes were fixed ; and Crito 
perceiving it, closed his mouth and eyes. 

This was the end of our friend, a man, as we may say, the best of all 
01 Ills time that we have known, and moreover, the most wise and just.® 
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GEOTE’S estimate OE SOCRATES 

Thus perished the ‘■^parens phihsopMce ” 
— the first of ethical philosophers j a man 
Avho opened to science both new matter, alike 
copious and valuable, and a new method, 
memorable not less for its originality and 
efficacy, than for the profound philosophical 
basis on which it rests. Though Greece pro¬ 
duced great poets, orators, speculative phil¬ 
osopher’s, historians, etc., yet other countries, 
having the benefit of Grecian literature to 
begin with, have nearly equalled her in all 
these lines, and surpassed her in some. But 
where are we to look for a parallel to Socra¬ 
tes, either in or out of the Grecian world? 
The cross-examining elenchus, which he not 
only first struck out, but wielded with such 
matchless effect, and to such noble jrurposes, has been mute ever since his 
last conversation in the prison j for even his great successor Plato was a 
writer and lecturer, not a colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been 
found strong enough to bend his bow; much less, sure enough to use it as 
he did. His life remains as the only evidence, hut a very satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, how much can be done by this sort of intelligent interrogation; how 
powerful is the interest which it can be made to inspire, how energetic the 
stimulus which it can apply in awakening dormant reason and generating 
new mental power. 

It has been often customary to exhibit Socrates as a moral preacher, in 
which character probably he has acquired to himself the general reverence 
attached to his name. This is, indeed, a true attribute, but not the charac¬ 
teristic or salient attribute, nor that by which he permanently worked on 
mankind. On the other hand, Arcesilaus, and the New Academy, a century 
and more afterwards, thought that they were following the example of 
Socrates (and Cicero seems to have thought so too) when they reasoned 
against everything — and when they laid it down as a system, that against 
every affirmative position, an equal force of negative argument might he 
brought up as counterpoise. Now this view of Socrates is, in my judgment, 
not merely partial, but incorrect. He entertained no such systematic dis¬ 
trust of the powers of the mind to attain ceidainty. Pie laid down a clear 
(though erroneous) line of distinction between the knowable and the un¬ 
knowable. About physics, he was more than a sceptic; he thought that man 
could know nothing; the gods did not intend that man should acquire any 
such information, and therefore managed matters in such a way as to he 
beyond his ken, for all except the simplest phenomena of daily wants; more¬ 
over, not only man could not acquire such information, but ought not to 
labour after it. But respecting the topics which concern man and society, 
the views of Socrates were completely the reverse. This was the field which 
the gods had expressly assigned, not merely to human practice, but to human 
study and acquisition of knowledge; a field, wherein, with that view, they 
managed phenomena on principles of constant and observable sequence, so 
that every man who took the requisite pains might know them. 

Nay, Socrates went a step further—and tins forward step is the funda¬ 
mental conviction upon which all his missionary impulse hinges. He thought 
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that every man not only might know these things, but ought to know them; 
that he could not possibly act well, unless he did know them; and that it was 
his imperious duty to learn them as he would learn a profession ; otherwise, 
he was nothing better than a slave, unfit to be trusted as a free and account' 
able being. Socrates felt persuaded that no man could behave as a just, tern- 
perate, courageous, pious, patriotic agent, unless he taught himself to know 
correctly what justice, temperance, courage, piety, patriotism, etc., really 
were. He was possessed with the truly Baconian idea, that the power of 
steady moral action depended upon, and was limited by, the rational com¬ 
prehension of moral ends and means. But when he looked at the minds 
around him, he perceived that few or none either had any such comprehen¬ 
sion, or had ever studied to acquire it—yet at the same time every man 
felt persuaded that he did possess it, and acted confidently upon such 
persuasion. Here, then, Socrates found that the first outwork for him to 
surmount, was, that universal “conceit of knowledge without the reality," 
against which he declares such emphatic war; and against which, also, 
though under another form of worda and in reference to other subjects, 
Bacon declares war not less emphatically, two thousand years afterwards 
— “ Opinio eopice inter causas inopiee est.” 

If then the philosophers of the New Academy considered Socrates either 
as a sceptic, or as a paitisan of systematic negation, they misinterpreted his 
character, and mistook the first stage of his process — that which Plato, 
Bacon, and Herschel call the purification of the intellect—for the ultimate 
goal. The eleiiehus, as Socrates used it, was animated by the truest spirit 
of positive science, and formed an indispensable precursor to its attainment. 

Though negative in his means, Socrates is strictly positive in his ends; 
his attack is undertaken only with distinct view to a positive result; iii order 
to shame them out of the illusion of knowledge, and to spur them on and 
arm them for the acquisition of real, assiu-ed, comprehensive, self-explanatory, 
knowledge — as the condition and guarantee of virtuous practice. Socrates 
was indeed the reverse of a sceptic; no man ever looked upon life with 
' a more positive and practical eye; no man ever pursued his mark with a 
clearer perception of the road which he was travelling; no man ever com¬ 
bined, in like manner, the absorbing enthusiasm of a missionary, with the 
acuteness, the originality, the inventive resource, and the generalising com¬ 
prehension, of a philosopher. 

His method yet survives, as far as such method can survive, in some of 
the ^alogues of Plato. It is a process of eternal value and of universal 
application. That purification of the intellect, which Bacon signalised as 
indispensable for rational or scientific progress, the Socratic elenehus affords 
the only known instrument for at least partially accomplishing. However 
little that instrument may have been applied since the death of its inventor, 
the necessity and use of it neither have disappeared, nor ever can disappear. 
There are few men whose minds are not more or less in that state of sham 
knowledge against which Socrates made war: there is no man whose notions 
have not been first got together by spontaneous, unexamined, unconscious, 
uncertified association—resting upon forgotten particulars, blending together 
ditparates or inconsistencies, and leaving in his mind old and familiar phrases, 
and oiacular propositions, of which he has never rendered to himself account: 
there i^no man, who, if he he destined for vigorous and profitable scientific 
effort, has not found it a necessary branch of self-education, to break up, 
disentangle, analyse, and reconstruct, these ancient mental compounds — 
and who has not been driven to it by his own lame and solitary efforts, since 
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the iant of tlie colloquial elenchus no longer stands in the market-place to 

ien/hiui help and stimulus. , ■, 

To hear of any man, especially of so illustrious a man, being condemned 

to death on such accusations as that of heresy and alleged corruption of 
vouth inspires at the present day a sentiment of indignant reprobation, the 
force of which I have no desire to enfeeble. The fact stands eternally 
recorded as one among the thousand misdeeds of intolerance, religious and 
nolitical. But the sentiment now prevalent is founded upon a conviction 
that sucii matters as heresy and heretical teaching of youth are not proper 
for indicial cognisance. Even in the modern world, snob a conviction is of 
recent date; and in the fifth century B.c. it was unknown. Socrates him¬ 
self would not have agreed in it; and all Grecian governments, oligarchical 
and democratical alike, recognised the opposite. The testimony furnished 
by Plato is on this point decisive. When we examine the two positive com¬ 
munities which he construets, in the treatises De Republiea and Be Legibus, 
ne find that there is nothing about which he is more anxious, than to es¬ 
tablish an unresisted orthodoxy of doctrine, opinion, and education. A dis¬ 
senting and free-spoken teacher, such as Socrates was at Athens, would not 
have been allowed to pursue his vocation for a week, in the Platonic republic. 
Plato would not indeed condemn him to death; but he would put him to 
silence, and in case of need, send him away. This, in fact, is the con¬ 
sistent deduction, if you assume that the state is to determine what is ortho¬ 
doxy, and orthodox teaching — and to repress what contradicts its own 
views. Now all the Grecian states, including Athens, held this principle 
of interference against the dissenting teacher. In any other government of 
Greece, as well as in the Platonic republic, Socrates would have been quickly 
arrested in his career, even if not severely punished; in Athens, he was 
allowed to talk and teach publicW for twenty-five or thirty years, and then 
condemned when an old man. Of these two applications of the same mis¬ 
chievous principle, assuredly the latter is at once the more moderate and the 
less noxious. 

Secondly, the force of this last consideration, as an extenuating circum¬ 
stance in regard to the Athenians, is much increased, when we reflect upon 
the number of individual enemies whom Socrates made to himself in the 
prosecution of his cross-examining process. Here were a multitude of 
individuals, including men personally the most eminent and effective in 
the city, prompted by special antipathies, over and above general convic¬ 
tions, to call into action the dormant state-principle of intolerance against 
an obnoxious teacher. If, under such provocation, he was allowed to reach 
the age of seventy, and to talk publicly for so many years, before any real 
Meletus stood forward — this attests conspicuously the efficacy of the re¬ 
straining dispositions among the people, which made their practical habits 
more liberal than their professed principles. 

Thirdly, whoever has read the account of the trial and defence of 
Socrates, will see that he himself contributed quite as much to the result 
as all the three accusers united. Not only he omitted to do all that might 
have heeu done without dishonour, to insure acquittal — but he held positive 
language very nearly such as Meletus himself would have sought to put in 
his mouth. He did this deliberately—having an exalted opinion both of 
himself and his own mission — and accounting the cup of hemlock, at his 
age, to^ be no calamity. It was only by such marked and offensive self¬ 
exaltation that he brought on the first vote of the dienstery, even then the 
narrowest majority, by wMcb he was found guilty: it was only by a still 
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nior 6 aggravated manifestation of the same kind, even to the pitch of some, 
thing like insult, that he brought on the second vote, which pronounced 
the capital sentence. Now it would he uncandid not to allow for the effect 
of such a proceeding on the minds of the dicasteiy. They were not at all 
disposed, of their own accord, to put in force the recognised principle of 
intolerance against him. But when they found that the man who stood 
before them charged with this offence, addressed them in a tone such as 
dicasts had never beard before and could hardly hear with calmness, they 
could not hut feel disposed to credit all the worst inferences which his 
accusers had suggested, and to regard Socrates as a dangerous man both 
religiously and politically, against whom it was requisite to uphold the 
majesty of the court and constitution. 

In appreciating this memorable incident, therefore, though the mischie¬ 
vous principle of intolerance cannot be denied, yet all the circumstances 
show that that principle was neither irritable nor predominant in the Athen¬ 
ian bosom ; that even a large body of collateral antipathies did not readily 
call it forth against any individual; that the more liberal and generous dis¬ 
positions, whicli deadened its malignity, were of steady efficacy, not easily 
overborne; and that the condemnation ought to count as one of the least 
gloomy items in an essentially gloomy catalogue. 

Let us add, that as Socrates himself did not account his own condemna¬ 
tion and death, at his age, to be any misfortune, but rather a favourable dis¬ 
pensation of the gods, who removed him just in time to escape that painful 
consciousness of intellectual decline, which induced Democritus to prepare 
the poison for himself — so Ms friend Xenophon goes a step further, and 
while protesting against the verdict of guilty, extols the manner of death as 
a subject of triumph; as the happiest, most lionourable, and most gracious 
way, in which the gods could set the seal upon air useful and exalted life. 

It is asserted by Diodorus, and repeated with exaggerations by other 
later authors, that after the death of Socrates the Athenians bitterly repented 
of the manner in which they had treated him, and that they even went so far 
as to put his accusers to death without trial. I know not upon what author¬ 
ity this statement is made, and I disbelieve it altogether. From the tone of 
Xenophon’s Memordhilia^ there is every reason to presume that the mem¬ 
ory of Socrates still continued to be unpopular at Athens when that collec¬ 
tion was composed. Plato, too, left Athens immediately after the death of 
his master, and remained absent for a long series of years : indirectly, I 
think, this affords a presumption that no such reaction took place in Athen¬ 
ian. sentiment as that which Diodorus alleges ; and the same presumption 
is countenanced by the manner in which the orator jEschines speaks of the 
condeinnation, half a century afterwards. I see no reason to believe that the 
Athenian^ dicasts, who doubtless felt themselves justified, and more than 
justified, in condemning Socrates after his own speech, retracted that senti¬ 
ment after his decease. 
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CHAPTER XL, THE RETREAT OF THE TEN TPIOUSAND 

In the latter years of the Peloponnesian War the affairs of Greece hecame 
more than formerly implicated with those of Persia; and, during the short 
calm which succeeded the long troubles of the former country, some events 
in the later will require attention. The detail will lead far from Greece; 
hut, beside involving information of Grecian affairs not found elsewhere, it 
has a very important connection with Grecian history through the insight it 
affords into circumstances which prepared a revolution effected by Grecian 
arms, one of the greatest occurring in the annals of the world. 


THE AEPAIRS OP PERSIA 

By the event of the Peloponnesian War the Asian Greeks changed the 
dominion of Athens, not for that of Lacedffimon, the conquering Grecian 
pmver, but of a foreign, a barbarian master, the king of Persia, then the ally 
of Lacedtemon. Towards the end of the same year in which a conclusion was 
put to the war, by the taking of Athens, Darius, king of Persia, the second 
of the name, died. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Artaxerxes, also the 
second of his name, and, for his extraordinary memory, distinguished among 
the Greeks by the addition of Mnemon, “the Mindful.” The old king, in his 
last illness, desirous to see once more his favourite son Cyrus, sent for him 
fm_m his government in Lydia. The prince, in obeying his father’s requi¬ 
sition, travelled in the usual manner of the Eastern great, with a train 
amounting almost to an army ; and, to exhibit in his guard the new magnifi¬ 
cence of troops so much heard of in the upper provinces, but never yet seen, 
he engaged by large pay the attendance of three hundred heavy-armed Greeks, 
under the command of Xenias of Parrbasia in Arcadia. As a friend and 
counsellor, he took with him Tissajiheriies, satrap of Caria. 

On the decease of Darius, which foRowed shortly, a jealousy, scarcely 
separable from a despotic throne, but said to have been fomented by the 
H. w. — vot. tv. E 49 
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unprincipled Tissaplierne?, induced the new nionarcli to imprison hisbiotlier; 
uhose death, it was supposed, in course would have followed, hut for the 
powerful intercession of the queen-mother, Parysatis. Ile&tored, tliroiigh 
her influence, not only to liberty but to the great command entrusted to hnn 
by his indulgent fathm’, Cyrus nevertheless resented highly the indignity he 
had suffered, 

He seems indeed to have owed little to his brother’s kindness. Jealous 
of the abilities and popular character of Cyrus, apprehensive of liis revenge, 
and perhaps not unreasonably also of his ambition, Artaxerxes practised that 
wretched oriental policy of exciting civil war between the commanders of his 
provinces, to disable them for making war against the^ throne. Orontes, a 
person related to the royal family, governor of the citadel of Sardis nas 
encouraged by the monarch’s councils to rebel against that superior officer, 
under vhose immediate authority, by those very councils, he was placed, 
and ostensibly still required to act. Cyrus subdued and forgave him. A sec¬ 
ond opportunity occurring, Orontes again rebelled; again found liiinself, 
notwithstanding the secret patronage of the court, unable to support Ins 
rebellion; and, soliciting pardon, obtained from the generosity of Cyrus, 
not pardon only, but favour. , But according to report, to which Xeno¬ 
phon gave credit, the queen-mother herself, Parysatis, whether urged by 
tlie known enmity of Artaxerxes to Cyrus, or by whatever other cause, in¬ 
cited her younger son to seek the throne and life of the elder. Thus much, 
however, appears certain, that, very soon after his return into Asia Minoi, 
Cyrus began preparations with that criminal view. For a pretence, it nuust 
he allowed, he seems not to have been totally without what the right of 
self-defence might afford ; yet his principal motives evidently were ambition 
and revenge. 

The disjointed, tottering, and crumbling state of that empire, which, 
under the first Darius, appeared so well compacted, and really was so power¬ 
ful and flourishing, favoured his views. Egypt, whose lasting revolt had 
been suppressed by the first Artaxerxes, was again in rebellion, and the 
fidelity of other distant provinces was more than suspected. Within his 
own extensive vice-royalty, the large jirordnee of Paphlagonia, governed by 
its own tributary prince, paid but a precarious obedience to the Persian 
throne ; the ilysiau and Pisidian mountaineers made open war upon the 
more peaceful subjects of the plains ; and the Lycaonians, possessing them¬ 
selves of the fortified places, held even the level country in independency, 
and refused the accustomed tribute. A large part of Lesser Asia was thus 
in rehelliou, more or less avowed. Hence, on one hand, the attention of the 
king’s councils and the exertion of Ms troops were engaged; on the other, 
an undeniable pretence was ready for Cyrus to increase the military force 
under his immediate authority. 

Cyrus, on his first arrival in the neighbourhood of the Grecian colonies, 
became, as w'c have seen, partial to the Grecian character. 

^ As soon as the design against his brother’s throne was decided, the younger 
Cyrus, with increased sedulity, extended his connections among the Greeks. 
They alone, among the nations of that time, knew how to train armies so that 
thousands of men might act as one machine. Hence their heavy-armed had 
a power in the shock of battle that no number of more irregular troops, 
how'cver brave, couhl resist. Through the long and extensive war lately 
concluded, Greece abounded wdth experienced officers, and with men of 
inferior rank, much practised in arras, and little in any peaceful way of 
iiV ehhood. Opportunity w'as thus ready for raising a force of Grecian mer- 
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y4r-im^r ^amount. Wliat required circumspection was to avoid 

rmiim 'the court of Susa; and this the defective principles aud worse 
'^ ictice^of the Persian administration made even easy. Cyrms therefore 
i'Lected his Grecian commanders, in the several towns, to enlist Greeks, 
mecially Peloponnesians, as many as they could ; with the pretence of 
Qtr-nctlieniiig his garrisons against the apprehended attempts of Tissa- 
ihernes In Miletus, SO tlie popularity of his character prevailed, a conspi¬ 
racy va's formed for levolting to him ; but before it could be carried into 
effect it was discovered; and, by the satrap’s order, the ringleaders were 
executed, and many of their adherents banished. Cyrus not only protected 
die fiio'itive.s, but besieged Miletus by land and sea ; and this new war fur- 
mshed”an additional pretence for levying troops. 

Notwithstanding the character of frankness, honour, and strict regard 
for truth which Cyrus generally supported, the candour of Xenophon, his 
fiieiul and panegyrist, has not concealed from us that he could stoop to 
duplicity when the great interest of his ambition instigated. So far from 
.icknowledcing any purpose of disobedience to the head of the empire, he 
condescended to request from that brother, against whose throne and life 
111-, preparations were already directed, the royal authority for adding Ionia 
to his inimediate government. The request was granted ; at the instance, 
It was said, of Parysatis, who preserved much influence with her elder son, 
while she incited the nefarious views of the younger against him. 

Among the many Greeks admitted to the convensation and to the table 
of Cyrus, was Cloarohus, a Lacedtemonian; who, after serving in the armies 
of Ills own commonwealth, through the Peloponnesian War, found himself, 
at the age of fifty, still uneasy in rest. Seeking opportunity for military 
employment, he thought he had discovered it in the Thracian Chersonesus, 
where the Greek settlers were harassed by incursions of the neighbouring 
barbarians; and he persevered in representation and solicitation to the 
ephors till he obtained a commission for a command there. Hastening lii.s 
departure, at Corinth an order of recall overtook him. The disappointment 
was more than he could bear ; he resolved to disobey the revered scytale ; 
and proceeded, in defiance of it, to act in pursuance of his commission re¬ 
ceived. For this he was, in absence, condemned to death ; a sentence 
operating to his banishment for life. 

What fair hope now remained to Clearchus does not appear ; but the need 
of military talents, continually and extensively occurring among the various 
warring commonwealths and scattered colonies of the Greeks, always offered 
some prospect for adventurers of any considerable military reputation ; 
and, in the moment, a still more inviting field, possibly always in his view, 
appeared in the court of Cyrus. Thither he went, and, under a forbidding 
outside, a surly countenance, a harsh voice, and rough manners, the prince 
discovering in him a character he wanted, after short intercourse, made him 
a present of ten thousand darics, near eight thousand pounds sterling. 

Clearchus did not disappoint this magnificent generosity. Employing 
the whole of the prince’s present in raising troops, he offered, as an indi¬ 
vidual adventurer, that protection to the Cliersoiiesites which, as a gen¬ 
eral of the Lacedeemonian forces, he had been commissioned to give, but 
which the Lacedeemonian government, though claiming to be the protecting 
power of the Grecian name, had finally refused to afford. His service was 
accepted; and his success against the barbarians, together with the uncom¬ 
mon regularity and iiioffensiveness of his troops in the friendly country, so 
gratified, not the Chersonesites only, but all the Hellespontiue Greeks, that, 
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while he generally found subsistence at the expense of the enemy, they pro. 
Tided large pay for his army by voluntary contribution. Hence, with a dis¬ 
cipline severe sometimes to excess, he preserved the gperal attachment of 
those under him j and thus a body of troops was kept in the highest order, 
ready for the service of Cj^riis, 

The circumstances of Thessaly afforded another opportunity. Aristippus, 
a Thessalian of eminence, probably banished by faction, had been admitted to 
the prince’s familiarity. Returning afterw^ds to his own country, and 
becoming head of Ids party, divisions were still such that civil war followed. 
Then Aristippus thought he might profit from that claim which the ancient 
doctrine of hospitality gave him upon the generosity of Cyrus. He re- 
quested levy-money for two thousand men, with pay for three mouths. 
Cvrus granted them for four thousand, and six months; only stipulating 
that without previous communication with him no accommodation should be 
concluded with the adverse party. Thus another body of troops, unnoticed, 
was maintained for Cyrus. 

Proxenus, a Theban of tlie first rank and highest connections, happy in 
his talents, cultivated under the celebrated Gorgias, of manners to win, and 
character to deserve esteem, dissatisfied with the state of things in his own 
city, passed, at the age of towards thirty, to the court of Cyrus, with the 
direct purpose of seeking employment, honour, and fortune; and, in Xeno¬ 
phon's phrase, of so associating with men in the highest situations that lie 
might earn the means of doing, rather than lie under the necessity of receiv¬ 
ing favours. Recommended by such advantages, Proxenus not only obtained 
the notice, but won the friendship of Cyrus, who commissioned him to raise 
a Grecian force, pretended for a purpose which the Persian court could not 
disapprove, the reduction of the rebellious Pisidians. 

Thus engaged in the prince’s service, it became the care of Proxenus to 
obtain in his foreign residence the society of a friend, of disposition, acquire¬ 
ments, and pursuits congenial to Ids own. With tins view he wrote to a 
young Athenian, with whom he had long had intimacy, Xenophon, son of 
Giyllu.s, a scholar of Socrates, wmrmly urging him to come and partalce of 
the prince's favour, to which he engaged to introduce him. In the actual 
state of thmg.s at Athens enough mi^it occur to disgust honest ambition. 
Xenophon therefore, little satisfied with any prospect there, accepted his 
friend's invitation; and to these circumstances we owe his beautiful narra¬ 
tive of the ensuing transactions, which remains, like the Iliad, the oldest and 
the model of it.s kind. 

For a Grecian land-force Cyrus contented himself with what might be 
procured by negotiation with individuals and the allurement of pay. But 
he desired the co-operation of a Grecian fleet, which, in the existing circum¬ 
stances of Greece, could be obtained only through favour of the Lacedae¬ 
monian government. By a confidential minister therefore, despatched to 
Lacedsemon, he claimed a friendly return for his assistance in the war with 
Athens. Tlie ephors, publicly acknowledging the justness of his claim, seat 
orders to Samius, then commanding on the Asiatic station, to join the prince’s 
fleet, and follow the directions of his admiral, Tamos, an Egyptian. 

Preparations being completed, and the advantageous season for action 
approaching, all the Ionian garrisons were ordered to Sardis, and put under 
tlm command of Xenias, the Arcadian, commander of the Grecian guard 
which had attended Cyrus into Upper Asia. The other Grecian troops were 
directed to join; some at Sardis, some at places farther eastward. A very 
laige army of Asiatics, whom the Greeks called collectively Barbarians, was 
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Ttke^siame time assembled. The pretence of these great preparations was 
t exterminate the rebellious Pisiclians ; and, in the moment, it sufficed for 
troops It could, however, no longer blind Tissaphernes; who, not 
chon-iiw to trust others to report what he knew or suspected, set off, with 
all the tpeed that the way of travelling of an Eastern satrap would admit, 
with an escort of five hundred horse, to communicate personally with the 
Jdiw ' Meanwhile Cyrus marched from Sardis, with the forces already col- 
iected, by Colossie to Celgen® in Phrygia, a large and populous town, where 
he halted thirty days. Thera he was joined by the last division of his Gre¬ 
cian forces, TV'hich now amounted to about eleven thousand heavy-armed, and 
two thousand targeteers. His Asiatics or barbarians were near a hundred 
thousand.^ 
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XENOPHON’S ACCOtrNT ON OUNAXA 

Of the following famous battle-picture, Plutarch^ ivrote glowingly : 
“Many historians have described this battle; but Xenophon has done it 
w ith such life and energy that we do not read an account of it — we see it 
and feel all the danger.” The praise is not undeserved, and yet as an illum¬ 
inating example of the mental attitude of the ancient historian with ]ii.s 
love of long digressions, it should be noted that in the very midmost of the 
battle, Xenophon pauses to insert a whole chapter reviewing the life of Cyrus. 
This chapter is omitted here, the rest of the description being given in the 
antiquated translation made in 1749 by Edward Spelman.® 

From thence Cyrus proceeded through the Country of Babylon, and in 
three days’ march made twelve Parasangs.^ When they were arrived at the 
end of the third day’s march, Cyrus reviewed his Forces, both Greeks and 
Barbarians in a Plain about Midnight (for he expected the King would aqj- 
pear the next Morning, at the Head of his Army, ready to give him Battle), 
and gave to Clearchus the Command of the riglit Wing, and to Menon the 
Thessalian that of the left, while he himself drew up hi.s own Men. After 
the Review, and as soon as the Day appear’d, there came Deserters from the 
Great King, who brought Cyrus an account of his Army : then Cyrus, hav¬ 
ing called together the Generals and Captains of the Greeks, advis’d with 
them concerning the Order of Battle; when he encourag’d them by the fol¬ 
lowing Persuasions: 

B A parasaag was equal to about 3J English miles. ] 
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“ O Greekt? I it is not from any want of Barbarians, that I make me ot 
vnu as my Atixiliaries, imt because I look upon you as superior to gieat 
Numbers "of them ; for that reason I have taken you also into my Servicf- 
&hew Yonrsehes therefore worthy of that Liberty yon enjoy, in the pov 
se-'ion of which I think you extremely happy; for be assur’d that I uoukl 
prefer Libeity before airthings I possess. But, that you may understand 
what kind of "Combat you are going to engage in, I shall explain it to you: 
Their Xumbers are great, and they come on with mighty Shouts, which if 
ytiu can withst:irul, for the rest I am almost asham’d to think what kind nf 
Men yon will find our Country produces. But you are Soldiers; behate 
yourselves with Bravery, and, if any one of you desires to return home, I 
will take care to send hint hack the Envy of his Country; but I am confident 
that my Beliaviour will engage many of you rather to follow luy Fortunes, 
than return home.” 

Here Ganlites, a Ijanish'd Samian, a Man of Fidelity to Cyrus, being 
jTCnent, spoke thus : It is .said hy some, O Cyrus! that you promise many 
things now, because you are in such imminent Danger, which, upon any 
Success, you will not remember; and by others, that, though you should 
remember your Promises, and desire to perform them, it will not be in your 
power.” 

Cyrus hearing this, said; “Gentlemen! my paternal Kingdom to the 
Soutli, reaf'hes <as far as those Climates that are uninhabitable through Heat, 
and to the North, as far as those that are so through Cold : Every thing 
between is under the Government of my Brother's Friends; and, if we con- 
<juer, it becomes me to put you, who are my Friends, in possession of it; so 
that I am under no apprehension, if we succeed, lest I sliould not have 
enough to bestow on each of my Friends; I only fear, lest I should not have 
Friends enow on whom to bestow it. But to each of you Greeks, besides 
what I liave mention'd, I promise a Crown of Gold.” The Officers, hearing 
these things, espous’d his Cause with greater Alacrity, and made their 
Kejjort to the rest. After thi.s the Greek Generals, and some of the private 
Men came to him to know what they had to expect, if they were victorious; 
all whom he sent away big with hopes: and all who were admitted, advis’d 
liini not to engage personally, hut to stand in the Rear. And then it was that 
Clearchins put this Question to C}'rus: “Arc you of Opinion, 0 C 3 tuv! 
that voiir Brother will hazard a Battle?” “Certainly,” answered Cyrus: 
“If 1 le is the Son of Darius and Parysatis, and nij^ Brother. I shall never 
obtain all this without a stroke.” 

While the Soldiers were accomplishing themselves for the Action, the 
iuiinl>er of the Greeks was found to amount to ten thousand four hundred 
heavy-arm’d ilen, and two thousand four hundred Targeteers ; and that of 
the Barbarians in the Service of Cj'xus, to one hundred thousand Men, with 
about tw enty Chariots armed with Scythes. The Enemy’s Army was said to 
anjount to twelve hundred thousand Men, and two hundred Chariots armed 
with Scj’tlies: they had besides six thousand Horse, under the Command of 
Artagerses. These were drawn tip before the King. The King’s Army was 
commanded tw fuur Generals, Commanders and Leaders, who had each the 
t ommand^ of three hundred thousand Men; these were Abrocoinas, Tissa- 
pherue', Gobrya*-, and Arbaces. But of this Number nine hundred thousand 
vnij were present at the Battle, togetlier with one hundred and fifty Chariots 
arm d with Scythes: F’or Abrocomas coming out of Phoenicia, arrived five 
pat.s after the Action. This was the Account the Deserters gave to Cyrus 
before the Battle, which was afterwards confirm’d by the Prisoners. From 
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-Lciini Uri'Us, ill one clay's JIarch, made tliree Parasangs, all his Forces, 
Ttb Greeks and Barbarians, marching in Order of Battle ; because he 
..T’-_cted the King would fight that day : for in the middle of their March 
r’lrfe w,is a Trench cut five Fathom broad, and three deep. This Trench 
fircuilfd twelve Parasangs upwards, traversing the Plain as far as the 
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Wall of Media. In tiiis Plain are the Canals deriv’d from the River Tigris; 
d,ev are four in number, each one hundred Feet in breadth, and very deep, 
arvl barges laden with Corn sail in them : These Canals fall into the 
Eiphrates; they are distant from one another one Parasang, and have 
Bridges over them. 

Close to the Euphrates, there was a narrow Pass, between the River and 
tlig Trench, about twenty Feet in breadth. This Trench the Great King, 
soon as he heard Cyrus was marching against him, caus’d to be made by 
way of Fortification; through this Pass Cyrus and bis Army marcli’d, and 
were now within the Trench. That day the King did not engage, but many 
Tracks appear’d both of Horses and Men that retreated. Plore Cyrus, aend- 
iug fur Silaniis, the Soothsayer of Ambracia, gave liim three thousand 
Darits,^ because tlie eleventh Day before that, when lie was offering Saori- 
fice. he told Cyrus that the King would not fight within ten Days: Uiion 
which Cyrus said, “ If ho does not fight within ten Days, he will not fight at 
,ul! And, if what you say proves true, I’ll give you ton Talents:” tvhicli 
Sum, the ten Days being expir’d, he then paid him. Since Iherefore the 
Kiiighadsuffer d the Army of Cm-us to march through this Pass nmiiolested, 
both Cyrus and the rest concluded that he had given over all Thoughts of 
fighhng: so that the next Day Cyrus march’d with less Cironmspkion; 
and the third day he rode on Ins Car, very few marching before him in their 
Rmks, great part of the Soldiers observ’d no Order, many of their Arms 
being earned m Waggons,_ and upon sampler Horses. 

the time of Day, when the Market is usually crowded, 
being near the place, where they propos’d to eiiciunp, when 
latagjas, a Persian, one of those whom Cyrus most confided in was 

called to every one he met, both in his mvn Language, and in Greek tlnl 
le King was at hand with a vast Amy, marching in Order of Battle 
L^n this there was great Confusion, the'Greeks ancl all the rest ^noet ni; 
he uould charge them, before they had put themselves in Oialnv ■ nnrFr ^ 
l«mg from hi C.r, pmt o. hi. Co,*ae7SmS« iS ^ 
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close to tile Pnnl themselves, Clearchns on the right Wing 

Head uuarm'd ■ they saV if- la stood ready for the Charge, with his 

expose themselves in a day of to 

in Cyrus’Army had Horses 

Greek Swords.^ “ “ frontlets and Breast-plates, and the I-Iorsenicn 
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It was now tlie middle of the Day, and no Enemy was yet to be seen. In 
the Afternoon there appear’d a Dust like a white Cloud, which not long 
after spread itself like a Darkness over the Plain ; when they drew nearer, 
immediately the brazen Armour flash’d, and their Speai's and Ranks appear’d: 
The Enemy had on their left a Body of Horse arm’d in white Corslets (these 
were said to be commanded by Tissaphernes), next came those with Persian 
Bucklers, and next to them heavy-arin’d Men with wooden Shields, roacliiiig 
down to their Feet (these were said to be Egyptians) ; then other Horse 
and other Archers. All these marched according to their respective Coun¬ 
tries, each Ration being drawn up in a solid oblong Square: And before 
them were disposed the Chariots arm’d with Scythes, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from one another. These Chariots had Scythes fix’d aslant at the Axle- 
Trees, wth others under the Body of the Chariot, pointing downwards, that 
so they might cut asunder every thing they encounter’d. The Design of 
these Chariots was to break the Ranks of the Greeks. 

It now appear’d that Cyrus, when he had exhorted the Greeks to with¬ 
stand the Shouts of the Barbarians, was mistaken ; for tliey did not come 
on with Shouts, but as silently and quietly as possible, and in an equal and 
slow March. Here Cyrus, riding along the Ranks with Pigres the Inter¬ 
preter, and three or four others, called to Clearchus to bring his kleii over- 
against the Center of the Enemy, because the King was there : And if we 
break that, says he, our Work is done. But Clcaichus observing their 
Center, and understanding from Cyrus that the King was beyond the left 
Wing of the Greek Army (for the King was so much superior in number, 
that, when he stood in the Center of his own Army, he was beyond the left 
Wing of that of Cyrus) Clearchus, I say, would not however he prevail’d 
on to withdraw his right from the River, fearing to be surrounded on both 
sides: but answer’d Cyrus, He would take care that all should go well. 

Now the Barbarians came regularly on : and the Greek Army standing 
on the same Ground, the Ranks were form’d, as the Men came up. In the 
mean time Cyrus, riding at a small distance before the Ranks, survey’d both 
the Enemy’s Army and his own: "NNhom Xenophon, an Athenian, observing 
from the Greek Army, he rode up to him, and ask’d him, whether lie had 
any thing to command; Cyrus, stopping his Horse, order’d him to let them 
all know, that the Sacrifices and Victims promis’d success. While he was 
saying this, he heard a Noise running through the Ranks, and a.sk’d him 
what Noise it was; Xenophon answer’d, that the Word was now giving for 
the second time; Cyrus wonder’d who should give it, and ask’d him what 
the Word was; the other replied, Jupiter the Preserver, and Victory; 
Which Cyrus hearing, said, I accept it, let That ho the Word. After he 
had said thi.s, he return’d to his Post, 

The two Armies being within throe or four Stadia of each other, the 
Greeks sung the Ptean, and advanced: As this Motion occasion’d a small 
Fluctuation in the Line of Battle, those who were left behind, hasten’d their 
march, and at once they gave a general Shout, as tlieir Custom is when they 
invoke the God of War, and all ran on. Some say they struck their Sliielcls 
with their Pikes to frighten the Enemy’s Horses. But the Barbarians, be¬ 
fore they came within the Reach of their Darts, turn’d their Horses and fled, 
and the Greeks pursued them as fast as they could, calling out to one another 
not to run, but to follow in their Ranks. Here some of the Chariots were 
horim through their own People without their Charioteers, others through 
the Greeks, some of whom seeing them coming, divided; while others being 
amaz d, like Spectators in the Hippodrome, were taken unawares; but even 
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rtl^were reported to have received no harm, ucitlicr was there any othor 
cLek hurt in the Action, except one upon the left Wing, who was said to 

hire been wounded by an Arrovv. _ 

Cyrus seeing- the Greeks victorious on their side, and in inu-suit of the 
Enemy reioic’d, and was already worshpip’d as King by those alioiit liini; 
however, he was not so far transported as to leave his Post, and join in the 
Piu'siiit; but, keeping his six hundred Horse in a Body, lie observ’d the 
King’s Motions; well knowing that he was iii tlio Center of the Persian 
Army: for in all Barbarian Annies, the Generals over plaee themsolvos in 
the Center, looking upon that Post as the safest, on each side of whicli tlioir 
Strength is equally divided, and, if they have occasion to^ givo out any 
Orders, these are receiv’d in half the time hy the Army. The King there¬ 
fore being at that time in the Center of his own Battle, was, liowcvor, beyond 
tlie left Wing of Cyrus; and, when ho saw none oppos’d him in front, nor 
any hlotion made to charge the Troops that were drawn u]) before him, ho 
ivheel’d to the left, in order to surroniid their Army. U])on this Cyrus, 
fearing lie should get behind him, and cut off tho Greeks, advanc’d against 
the King, and charging ivith his .six hundred Horse, broke tlioso who wore 
dranm up before him, put the six thousand Men to iliglit, and, as they say, 
killed with his own Hand Artagorses, their Commaiiclor. 

These being broken, tho six hundred also belonging to Cyrus dispers’d 
themselves in the Pursuit, very few being left about liim, ami those almost 
all Persons who used to eat at his Table; being aecompanied with the,so, he 
discovered the King, and those about biin, and, unable to contain hiniKolf, 
iiimiediately cried out, I see tho Man ; then ran furiously at liiin, and, strik¬ 
ing him on the Breast, wounded him tlirough his Corslet, as Ctesins tho 
Physician says, who affirms that he cur’d tho Wound. Wliilo lie was giving 
the Blow, somebody threw a Javelin at him witli groat force, and wourulocl 
him under the Eye: and now the King and Cyrms engag’d hand to hiiml, 
and those about them, in defoiico of each. In this Acliou Cle,siaH (who was 
with the King) informs ns how many foil on Ills side; on tlio otlior, Cyrus 
himself was killed, and eight the most coiisidcrablo of his Erh)ud,s lay dead 
upon him. When Artapates, who was in tho greatest Trust witli liiiii of any 
of Ills scepter’d Ministers, saw Cyrms fall, they say, ho leap’d from iii.s Horse, 
and threw himself about him: some say, tlio King order’d Artajiates to ho 
slain upon the Body of Cyi'U.s; otliers, that, drawing his Scimitar, he slow 
himself: for, he wore a golden Soimitar, a Chain, Braoolots, and other Orna¬ 
ments, which are worn by the most considerable Persians ; and was hold in 
great esteem by Cyrus, both for liis AiToction and Fidelity. 

When Cyrus was dead, his Head and right Hand were cut o(T upon the 
spot, and the King, with his Men, in the Pursuit, broke into his Cam]); 
while those with Ariious, no longer made a stand, hut fled through their 
own Camp to their former Post, wliioli was said to bo four Parasangs from 
the Ideld of Battle. The King, with his Forces, among many other tiling,s, 
took Cyrus’ Mistress, a Phocaian, who was said to bo a Woman of great 
iSense and Beauty. The otlier, a Milesian, who was tho younger of the two, 
■was also taken hy the King’s Troops, hut escap’d naked to tho Quarter of 
the Greeks, who were left to guard the Baggage. These, forming them- 
selves, kill’d many of those who were plundering tho Camp, and lost some 
of their own Men; however, they did not lly, but sav’d tho Milesian, witli 
me Men and EFects, and, in general, evory thing else that mm in their 
tjuartem By this time tlio King and the Greeks were at tlio distance of 
about thirty Stadia from one another, these pursuing the Enemy that were 
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opposite Lo theWi as if they had gaiiid a complete Vie Lory; and the King's 
Troops plundering the Camp of the Greeks, as if they also liad been every 
■where -victorious. But, when the Greeks were inform’d, that the King, 
with his Men, was among their Baggage, and tire King, on his side, heard 
from Tissaphernes, that the Greeks had put those before them to flight, and 
were gone forward in the Pursuit, he then rallied his Forces, and put them 
in order. On the other side, Clearchus consulted with Proxenus, who was, 
nearest to him, whether they should send a Detachment, or should all maioli 
to relieve the Camp. 

In the mean time the King was ohaerv d to move foi-ward again, ami 
seem’d resolved to fall upon their Hear; upon which tire Greeks faced about, 
and put themselves in a posture to march that way, and receive him. How¬ 
ever, the King did not advance that way; But, as before, be pass’d beyond 
their left Wing, so now he led his Men back the same Way, taking along 
with him those who had deserted to the Greeks during the Action, and also 
Tissaphernes with his Forces: for Tissaphernes did not fly at the first 
Onset, but penetrated with his Horse, where the Greek Targeleers were 
posted, quite as far as the River; However, in breaking through, he killed 
none of their Men, but the Greeks, dividing, wounded his People both with 
their Swords and Darts. Episthencs of Amphipolis commanded the Tar- 
geteers, and shewed great conduct upon this occasion. 

Tissaphernes, therefore, sensible of his Disadvantage, departed, then; 
coming to the Camp of the Greeks, he found the King there, and reuniting 
their Forces, they advanc’d. When they oarao opposite to the loft of the 
Greeks, these were afraid they should attack their Wing, and, by wheeling 
to the right and left, annoy them on both sides; to avoid wliioli, they 
resolv’d to open that Wing, and cover the Rear with the River. Wliile 
they were consulting upon this, the King marched by them, and drew up his 
Army opposite to theirs, in the same Order in which ho first engag’d, 
When the Greeks saw them draw near in Order of Battle, they again sung 
the Psean, and went on with much more Alacrity than before. However, 
the Barbarians did not stay lo receive them, but fled sooner than the first 
time: and the Greeks pursued them to a Village. There they halted; for 
there was an Eminence above the Village, upon which the King’s Forces 
fac’d about. He had no Foot with him, but the Hill was cover’d with 
Horse in such a manner, that it was not pos.sible for the Greeks to see what 
was doing: However, they said they saw the royal Ensign there, which was 
a golden Eagle with its Wings extended, resting upon a Spear. 

When the Greeks advanc’d towards them, the Plorso quitted the Hill, 
some running one way, and some another: However, the Hill was clear’d 
of them by degrees, and at last they all left it. Clearchus did not march 
up the Hill with his Men, but, halting at the Jfoot of it, sent Lycius the 
Syracusan, and another, with Orders to reconnoitro the place, and make 
their Report; Lycius rode up the Hill, and, having view’d it, brought Word 
that Enemy fled in all haste. While these things were doing, it grew 
near Sunset. Here the Greeks halted, and lying under their Arms, rested 
themsmves. In the mean time they wonder’d that neither Cyrus appear’d 
any where,^nor any one from him; for they did not know he was dead; 
but imagin’d, that he was either led away by the Pursuit, or had rode for¬ 
ward to possess himself of some Post. Hereupon they consulted among 
kemselves, whether they should stay where they were, and send for their 

aggage, ox return to their Camp. At last they resolv’d to return: And 
arnvd at their Tents about Supper-time: And this was the end of that 
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Day. There they found the greatebt part of their Baggage plunder’d, with 
all the Provisions, and also the Carriages full of Flour and Wine, which 
Cyrus had prepar’d, in order to distribute them among tho Greeks, if at 
iuiy time Ins Army should labour' under the want of Necessaries. It was 
said these Carriages amounted to four hundred: which were then all rilled 
by the King’s Troops, so that the greatest part of the Greeks had no Supper, 
neither had they eaten any Dinner; for, before tho Army could lialt in order 
to dine, the King appear’d. And in this Manner they passed the Night.c 
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THE BETEEAT 

When the battle of Gunaxa was over, the Greeks, whose camp meanwhile 
had been pillaged, rejected the Persian king’s demand for unconditional sur¬ 
render, and, although their numbers by this time wore reduced to ten thousiind, 
determined to fight tlieir way through to Asia Minor, a task \yhich involved 
marching through a hostile country for a distance which measured 1850 
miles by the route they had taken from Ephosus to Cuiiaxa. 

Xenophon, one of their leaders, has made this march of tlio Greeks, 
which is commonly known as the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, tho subject 
of a separate work. It is ono of tho nio,st famous militiiry exploits of an¬ 
tiquity and sets the superiority of Greece hi the most brilliant light, for tho 
bold and successful enterprise of those ten thousand Greeks ilocs not redound 
to their glory alone. It is the common possession of their age, their nation, 
and the culture which it had attained; and marks in the most striking fashion 
the contrast of the relative values of Persian and Greek civilisation and politi¬ 
cal institutions. A handful of Greeks bid splendid defiance to the sovereign 
of the enormous Persian empire, to the sheer hulk of his army, and to all the 
intrigues of his satraps. It was the victory of Greek subtlety and skill over 
the rigid and mechanical organisation of Persia, of Greek science over tho 
intellectual poverty of the East, of Gi'cck tactics over Persian confiisioli; 
finally, of a genuine sense of honour and patriotic pride over craft, cowardice, 
and servility. 

The route which the Ten Thousand took was not the same by which they 
had marched to Gunaxa ; it lay through Mesopotamia, Media, Armenia, and 
along the southern shore of the Black Sea to Thrace. Tho valiant Greeks 
did not know their way through these countries ; they had neither maps nor 
any trustworthy guide; they had to march through desert and wilderness, to 
cross mountains and ravines, to pass through barbarous tribes and whole 
provinces in arms; nevertheless they succeeded in reaching the frontier of 
their own laud with comparatively slight loss. 

_ So™ after they had begun their march, Artaxorxos concluded a treaty 
with them through the mediation of the satrap Tissaphernes, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the satrapy of Cyrus, iu virtue of which they wore to be allowed 
to proceed home undisturbed, escorted by the latter at the head of a Persian 
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army, and supplied witK the requisite provisions by the way. But Tissa- 
phernes kept the Greeks waiting for more than twenty days before he re¬ 
turned from the king’s camp, and when at length ho did return and set forth 
with them on their way through Media, he showed himself of so suspicious a 
temper and fostered such constant and increasing friction between the Greek 
troops and his own, that at last Clearchus, the Greek commander, begged for 
an interview with the satrap. This was gi’anted, and Clearchus, confiding 
in the honour of the hostile leader, went to the Persian camp accompanied 
by all the twenty-four officers who composed his military council. As soon 
as they reached it they were treacherously taken prisoners and their guard 
cut down. They were presently carried off to the royal capital and there 
jout to death together. 

The Persians hoped to throw the Greeks into confusion by this treacher¬ 
ous blow, and so vanquish them without much trouble; but they were not a 
little amazed when (in striking contrast to the spirit and organisation of their 
own army) a new body of generals and new subordijrate officers sprang im¬ 
mediately and, as it were, spontaneously into being from the ranks of the 
Greek privates and subalterns. For in the Greek army fresh appointments 
to all posts were made every j'-ear; there rvas no regular promotion and no 
officer held permanent rank; on the contrary, the man who one year occu¬ 
pied the position of an officer frequently served as a private soldier the next. 
By this means almost every private soldier was qualified to step into the place 
of an officer, and it was an easy matter to appoint frc.sh leaders to tlie large 
and small divisions of the army. Xenophon, who had hitherto accompanied 
the march, neither in the capacity of private nor officer, hut merely as a 
friend and comrade of one of the generals, was the first after the treacherous 
act of Tissapherues to urge his countrymen not to yield to the Persian demand 
for submission, but to fight their way sword in hand through the enemy’s 
country. Only one of the colonels and captains rvlio gathered about liim 
demurred to his proposal. This aroused the suspicions of the rest, and, 
marking him more narrowly, they perceived by his pierced ears that he was 
by birth no Greek but a Persian. He was promptly ex 2 )elled, and Xenoplioii 
and four others were appointed to succeed the generals captured by tlie 
Persians. 

From that day forward Xenophon was the soul of the Greek army, which 
owed its ultimate deliverance to him and in whom it rightly reposed absolute 
confidence. He was prudent enough not to command in his own name, but 
in that of Chirisophus of Sparta, though the latter was wholly devoid of 
the capacity and knowledge requisite for leading his countrymen home 
through the heart of the Persian empire. Xenophon’s motive in this was, 
on the one hand, to avoid making himself obnoxious to tho G 2 )artaas, who 
had become masters of Greece by the Peloponnesian War, and on the other, to 
keep his own people under stricter discipline through the terror of a Sparhui 
leader. Directed hy an admirable tactical skill, which was equal to every 
fresh demand of place or circumstance, the Greeks continued their march, 
perpetually pursued and harassed by the Persians, to the rugged and inhos¬ 
pitable mountain country about the Upper Tigris. Here they came in con¬ 
tact with the fierce and warlike tribe of the Oarduchi, who, like tho Kurds 
of to-day who may be their descendants, had never been conquered, and who 
rejected all overtures for permission to pass through their territory in peace, 
the 1 ersians, not daring to venture farther, now gaveu]) the pursuit of the 
len Thousand, and the latter marched into the rugged and precipitous 
country of the Carduchi, and in spite of the constant attacks of the inhab- 
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itaiits succeeded by the superiority of their military cliHcipline and experience 
in reaching the other side of the mountain range and the frontiers of Armenia 
in seven days. This march through the country of the Carduchi was the 
most arduous part of their journey and cost them more loss and suffering 
than all the attacks of tlie Rersian army.* We turn again to the vivid 
description in Xenophon’s own words as Englislied by Spelman. 

XEKOPHON’S PICTUITH of the TIAIIDSIIIPS 

In the country of the Taoohiaiis, their Provisions began to fail them : 
For the Taochians inhabited Fastnesses, into which they liad convey’d all 
tlieir Provisions. At last the army arriv’d at a strong Place, which had 
neither City nor Houses upon it, but where groat Numbers of Mon and 
Women with tlieir Cattle were assembled. This Place Chirisophus order’d 
to be attack’d the Moment he came before it, and, when tlia finst Company 
suffer’d another went up, and then another; for the Place being surrounded 
with Precipices, they could not attack it on all Sides at once. When 
Xenophon came up with tlie Rear-Guard, tlio Targeteers and licavy-arm’d 
Men, Chirisophus said to him, “You como very seasonably, for this Place 
must he taken, otherwise tlie Army will ho starved.” 

Upon this they call’d a Council of War, and Xenophon demanding, what 
could hinder them from carrying the Place ; Chirisoplius answer’d, “ tliere 
is no other Access to it but This, and, when any of our Mon attempt to gain 
it, they roll down Stones from the impending Rode, and those they light upon 
are treated as you see”; pointing at tho same time to some of the Men, 
whose Legs and Ribs wore broken. “But,” says Xonophon, “when they 
have consum’d all tho Stones they have, wliat can Idnder us then from going 
up ? For I can see nothing to oppose us, but a few Mon, and of those not 
above two or three that are arm’d. The Space, you see, through wliicii we 
must pass expos’d to these Stones, is about one Imndred and fifty Feet in 
Lengtli, of which that of one huudrod Feet is cover’d with largo Pines, 
growing in Groups, against which, if our Mon place themselves, wliat can 
they suffer, either from the Stones that are thrown, or rolled down by tlie 
Enemy ? The remaining Part of this Space is not aliove fifty Feet, ■which, 
when the Stones cease, wo must dispatch with all possible Expedition.” 
“But,” says Chirisophus, “the Moment wo offer to go to the Place that is 
cover’d with the Trees, they will shower down Stones upon us.” “That,” 
replies Xenophon, “is ’the very Thing wc want, for by this Moans they will 
he consum’d the sooner. However,” coiitiuuos ho, “lot us, if we can, ad¬ 
vance to that Place, from wheuco we may have but a little Way to run, and 
from whence we may also, if we see convenient, retreat with Ease.” 

Upon this, Chirisophus and Xenophon, with Callimachus of Parrhasia, 
one of the Captains, advanced (for the last had the command tliat Day of 
the Captains in the Rear), all the rest of tlie Officers standing out of Danger. 
Then about seventy of tlie Mon advanc’d under the Trees, not in a Body, 
but one by one, each sheltering himself a.s well as ho could: While Agasias 
the Stymphalian and Aristonymus of Methydria, who were also Captains 
belonging to the Rear, witli some otliens, stood behind, without the Trees, 
for it was not safe for more than one Company to be there. Upon this 
Occasion Callimachus made Use of tho following Stratagem. He advanc’d 
two or three Paces from the Tree under which he stood; hut, as soon as the 
Stones began to fly, he quickly retir’d, and, upon every Excursion, more tlian 
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teu Cart-Loads of Stones were consum’d. When Agasias saw wliat Callima- 
chns -was doing, and that the Eyes of the whole Army were upon him, fear- 
ing lest he should he the first Man who enter’d the Place, he, withoiit giving 
any Notice to Aristonymus, who stood next to him, or to Eurylochus, of 
Lusia, both of whom were his friends, or to any other Person, advanc’d 
alone, with a Design to get before the rest. When Calliraachns sa-w him 
passing by, he laid hold of the Border of his Shield. In the mean Time 
Aristonymus, and, after him, Eurylochus ran by them both : For all these 
were Rivals in Glory, and in constant Emulation of each other. And, by 
contending thus, they took the Place : For, the Moment one of them had 
gain’d the Ascent, there were no more Stones thrown from above. 

And here followed a dreadful Spectacle indeed ; for the Women fust 
threw their Children down the Precipice, and then themselves. Then Men 
did the same. And here Aineas the Stymphalian, a Captain, .seeing one of 
the Barbarians, who was richly dress’d, running with a Design to throw liira- 
self down, caught hold of him, and the other drawing him after, they both 
fell down the Precipice together, and were dashed to Pieces. Thus we 
made very few Prisoners, but took a considerable Quantity of Oxen, Assef?, 
and Sheep. 

From thence the Greeks advanc’d, through the Country of the Chalyb- 
ians, and, in seven Marches, made fifty Para.sang.s. Those being the most 
valiant People they met with in all their March, thoy camo to a close en¬ 
gagement with the Greeks. They had linen Corslets that reach’d below 
their Navel, and, instead of Tassels, thick Cords twisted. Tliey had also 
Greaves and Helmets, and at their Girdle a short Faulohion, like those of the 
Lacedaemonians, with which they cut the Tliroats of those they over-power’d, 
and afterwards, cutting off their Heads, carried them away in Triumph. It 
was their Custom to sing and dance, whenever ihe.y thought the Ejicmy saw 
them. They had Pikes fifteen Cubits in length, with only one Point. They 
staid in their Cities till the Greeks march’d past them, and then followed 
harassing them perpetually. After that they retir’d to their strong Holds, 
into which they had conveyed their Provisions : So that tho Greeks could 
supply themselves with nothing out of their Country, but liv’d upon tlie 
Cattle they had taken from the Taochians. 

They now came to the River Harpasus, which was four hundred Feet 
broad. And from thence advanc’d through the Country of tlie Soythiniana, 
and, in four Days’ March, made twenty Parasangs, passing through a Plain 
into some Villages; in which thoy staid three Days, and made their Pro¬ 
visions. From this Place they made, in four Days’ March, twenty Para¬ 
sangs, to a large and rich City well inhabited: It was called Gymnias. The 
Governour of this Country sent a Person to the Greeks, to conduct them 
through the Territories of his Enemies. This Guide, coming to tho Army, 
said he would undertake, in five Days, to carry them to a Place, from whence 
they should see the Sea. If not, he consented to he put to death. And, 
when he had conducted them into the Territories belonging to bis Enemies, 
he desired them to lay waste the Country with Fire and Sword. By which 
it was evident that he came with this View, and not from any Good-will he 
bore to the Greeks. The fifth Day they arriv’d at the holy Mountain called 
iheches. As soon as the Men, who were in the Vanguard, ascended the 
IVlountain, and saw the Sea, they gave a great Shout, which, when Xenoyfiron 
and those in the Rear, heard, they concluded that some other Enemies 
a tackd them in Front, for the People belonging to the Country they bad 
urn a, tollow d their Rear, some of whom those who had Charge of it, had 
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Tiled liid taken others Prisoners in an Ambuscade. They had also talcei] 
twenty Bucklers made of raw Ox-hides with the hair on. 

The Noise still increasing as they came nearer, and the Men, as fast as 
they came up, running to those who still continued Shouting, their Cries 
swelled with their Numbers, so that Xenophon, thinking something more 
than ordinary had happen’d, mounted on Horse-back, and, taking witli him 
Lycius and his Horse, rode up to their Assistance : And presently they 
heard the Soldiers calling out “ The Sea 1 The Sea ! ” and cheering one 
another. At this they all set a running, the Rear-guard as well as the rest, 
and the Beasts of Burden, and Horses wcie driven forward. When they 
were all come up to the Top of the Mountain, they embraced one another, and 
also tlieir Generals and Captains with Tears in their Eyes. And Immedi¬ 
ately the Men, by whose Order it is not known, bringing together a great 
many Stones, made a large Mount, upon which they plac’d a great Quantity 
of Shields made of raw Ox-hides, Staves, and Bucklers taken from the 
Enemy. The Guide himself cut the Bucklers in Pieces, and exhorted the 
rest to do the same. After this the Greeks sent back their Guide, giving 
him Presents out of the publick Stock, these were a Horse, a silver Cup, a 
Persian Dress, and ten Darios. But, above all Things the Guide desir’d 
the Soldiers to give him some of their Rings, many of which they gave him. 
Having therefore shewn thenr a Village, where they were to Quarter, and 
the Road that led to the Maevonians, Avlion the Evening came on, he dejjarted, 
setting out ou liis Return that Night.® 


END OE THE MARCH 

At length, four months after the battle of Cunaxa, tlrey entered Trapezus, 
the first Greek city they came to, and celebrated their safe arrival among 
their kindred with sacrifices 'and games. From this point they continued 
their retreat, some by sea and some by land. But when the air of Greece 
breathed upon them once more and the fear of the barbarians Avas overpast, 
discord and greed crept in amongst them, and they proved such troublesome 
guests that even the inhabitants of the Greek colonies along the southern 
shore of the Black Sea tried to got rid of them as speedily as possible. Mak¬ 
ing many raids in search of booty and .suffpring no small loss on the Avay, they 
came through Bithynia to Byzantium, and thence proceeded to the interior 
of Thrace, Avhere Seuthes, Avho then ruled the country, engaged the rude and 
bellicose adventurers into Avhoin the remnant of the Ten Thousand had de¬ 
generated, Eor some months they assisted liini to extend Ins sovereignly 
over various Thracian tribes. Finally they were enlisted by the Spartans, 
who were then at Avar Avith the Persian empire, and so Avent back to Asia. 

The remnant of the whole force amounted to six thousand men, the dis¬ 
tance they had traversed frojn the hattle-licld of Ounaxa to about the middle 
of the south coast of the Black Sea to not less than two tliousand miles. 
This they had done in eight months. But the Avhole march, from Ephesus 
to Cunaxa and thence to this region on the Black Sea, occupied fifteen 
months (from February, 401, to the beginning of June, 400 b.o.), and the 
march from the latter place to the spot where they joined the Spartan army 
in Asia Minor (March, 399 B.o.) took nine months. 

Xenophon, who had rendered tlie most conspicuous service on this memo¬ 
rable march, returned to Greece after he liad led the remnant of the Ten 
Thousand to the Spartan army in Asia Minor. Some years later lie took 
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part in the expedition against the Persians conclnci,ed hy his friend the Spai'. 
tan king, Agesilaus, and after the return of the latter fought at the battle 
of Coronea. While he was in Asia with Agesilaus ho was banished from 
his native city by a vote of the people, because ha had taken part in a war 
against the Persian king, who was at that time an ally of Athens, and be¬ 
cause his aristocratic opinions and his preference for the political system 
of Sparta had earned him the hatred of the demagogues and the jealousy of 
the populace. After the battle of Coronea ho accompanied Agesilaus to 
Sparta and remained there for a while, and then settled on a country estate 
in the neighbourhood of Olympia, which he had either received as a gift from 
the Spartans or bought -with the great wealth he had amassed in Asia. Hero 
and in Corinth he wrote some part of his works. The sentence of banish¬ 
ment from Athens was soon repealed, hut it does not seem probable that he 
ever returned to his native city, though at a later time he induced his sou 
Gryllns to take part in one of the military expeditions of the Athenians. Gryl- 
lus fell at the battle of Mantinea, and the story goes that tho nows of his death 
was brought to his aged father as he was standing by an altar, sacrificing to 
the gods. Xenophon was crowned with a garland, in accordance with the 
Greek custom of wearing wreaths upon festal occasions. He immediately 
took it from his head, but received the news of his son’s deatli with the ut¬ 
most composure, saying that he knew he had only begotten a mortal. Wiien 
he was told that Gryllns had fought with great valour, ho put tho garland on 
again, finished his sacrifice, and added to it a prayer in which he gave thanks 
to the gods for his son’s worthiness. Xenop)hon died at Corinth in (366 n.o.) 
the ninetieth year of hia age.s 


THE MEANING ON XENOMION’s FEAT 

The world has never ceased to thrill with a sympathetic memory of that 
glad cry of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand, “ Thalatta ! Tlmlatta! ” (The sea! 
The sea 1) It has a kinship with the feelings of the foot-sore and lieart-sora 
children of Israel reaching the edge of the Promised Land. It stands out 
from above the usual crises of history as a temple dome above a town. It 
takes its place among such peaks of emotion as the view that Attila took of 
Rome, and the crusaders of the minarets of Jerusalem, tho cry of “Land 
ho ! ” on the ships of Columbus. It finds a strangely modern jiarallel in the 
first ocean-glimpse of the American soldiers in Sherman’s march to the soa. 

Like all these picturesque incidents, it meant more than a merely dra- 
matic moment to the history of mankind. It was a prelude in Greek history 
to the triumph of Alexander. It showed to the Greeks that their ambitions 
need not be confined to the small parishes they had dwelt in. It revealed 
the fact that the great realm of tho Persian monarch, whom tho Greeks 
always referred to as “ The King,” was like Dead Sea fruit: brilliant in its 
shell, and hollow corruption at core. The only impetus the Greeks had 
felt towards a Panhellenio spirit had been inspired by the imminence of the 
Persian danger.^ They had with small hands of patriots dispersed the droves 
of oriental subjects brought against them, and yet they could not have 
dreamed that their success in an offensive war would be equal to the glory 
of the defensive struggle. 

But here was a lessening body of ten thousand Greeks, bound together 
by no common sentiment except a desire for money — which they did not 
get. And this comparative handful of mercenaries had ransacked the very 
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innermost recesses of the Persian empire, and had never found an army 
at enough or brave enough to withstand it in open assault. The con- 
auest of such an empire seemed to be within the grasp of any Greek com¬ 
mander. The first to attempt it was a second-rate Spartan king, Agesilaus, 
who failed. And the Persian empire resisted attack for five generations 
more, till the new blood of Macedonia and the unlimited ambitions of Alex¬ 
ander made the attempt. Until he came, the blows of the others were only 
so much callisthenics. When he came he was not loath to acknowledge, on 
the eve of the battle of Issus, the inspiration he owed to the feat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

Meanwhile, witliout reference to its remote bearings, the anabasis and 
catabasis of Xenophon’s army stand forth glorious in themselves. He him¬ 
self sums up the achievement baldly at the conclusion of his work. 

“ The governors of The King’s country, as much of it as wo went through, 
were these : of Lydia, Artemas ; of Phrygia, Artacamas ; of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, Mithridates ; of Cilicia, Syennesis ; of Phomicia and Arabia, 
Dernes; of Syria and Assyria, Bele.sy3; of Babylon, Rhoparas; of Media, 
Arbaces; of the Phasiani and Ilesperitm, Tiribazus; the Carduchi, the Cha- 
lybes, the Chaldeans, the Macrones, the Colchians, the Mosynceci, the Coetse, 
and the Tibareni, were independent nations; of Paphlagonia, Corylas; of 
the Bithyuiaus, Pharnabazus; and of the Thracians in Europe, Seuthes. 

“ The computation of the whole journey, the anabasis and catabasis, was 
215 days’ march, 1165 parasangs, 34,650 stadia. The length of time occu¬ 
pied in the anabasis and catabasis was one year and three mouths,” 

Reckoning the parasang at three and two-fifths miles, the total distance 
covered would therefore be 3927 miles in the course of fifteen mouths. The 
manuscripts do not all agree with regard to the numbers, but the total march 
may be accepted as nearly four thousand miles, through a country bristling 
with hostility and treachery, a country unmapped and unknown to the Greeks. 
This exploit of what might well be termed a p)aok of desperadoes looms high 
in history, both as an absolute feat of bravado and as a lingor-post for Grecian 
ambition.® 
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CHAPTER XLI. THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY 

Thbbb is an inevitable bias in the minds of most people towards the brill¬ 
iant and refined ideals of Athens as opposed to the obstinate and barren 
creed of the Spartans. We have heard, therefore, more of the Athenian side 
than of the Spartan in their wars together. As we approach a period of 
Spartan glory, it is well to make a quick review and summary of her ideals 
and achievements down to this period, when, as the Spartophile Miiller notes, 
Sparta won her advancement by discarding her venerable creeds. What 
follows must be read with the knowledge that it is from the pen of a Spartan 
partisan.« 

Sparta, by the conquest of Messenia and Tegea, had obtained the first 
rank in the Peloponnese, which character she confirmed by the expulsion of 
the tyrants, and the overthrow of Argos. From about the year 580 B.c. she 
acted as the recognised commander, not only of the Peloponnese, but of the 
Avhole Greek name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the in¬ 
habitants of that peninsula alone, on fixed and regular laws; whereas the 
other Greeks only annexed themselves to it temporarily. The order of pre- 
cedence^ observecl by the members of this league may be taken from the 
inscription on the footstool of the statue of Jupiter, which was dedicated at 
Olympia after the Persian War, the loiiians, who were only allied for a time, 
being omitted. It is as follows: Lacedmmon, Corinth, Sicyon, iEgina, Meg- 
ara, Epidaurus, Tegea, Orchomenos, Phlius, Treezen, Ilerraione, Tiryiis, 
Mycense, Leprenm, and Elis; which state was contented with the last place, 
on account of the small share which it had taken in the war. 

The defenders of the isthmus are enumerated as follows : Laoedsemonians, 
Arcadians, Eleans, Corinthians, Sicyoniaus, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Treezen- 
laus, a,nd Hermioniaiis, nearly agreeing with the other list, only that the 
iu'cadians, having been present with their whole force, and also the Eleans, 
occupy an earlier place; and the Megarians and Hfginetans are omitted, as 
having had no share in the defence. This regular order of precedence is 
alone a proof of a firm union. The Tegeatae, since they had joined the side 
01 LacedEemon, enjoyed several privileges, and especially the place of honour 
at the left wing of the allied army. Argos remained excluded from the 
nations of the Peloponnesus, as it never would submit to the command of 
oparta; the Aohseans, indifferent to external affairs, only joined themselves 
inomentariiy to the alliance; hut the Mantineans, though latterly they fol- 
o\Yed the policy of Argos, were long attached to the Peloponnesian league; 
tor at end of the Persian War they sent an array, which arrived too late 
01 fie battle of Platea: having before, together with the other Arcadians, 
e pea to defend the isthmus; they had also been engaged in the first days 
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f the actiou at Thermopylse, and they were at this time still the faithful 
ir ' of the LaceclEemonians. Their subsequent defection from Sparta may 
f attributed partly to their endeavours to obtain the dominion of Parrhasia, 
which was protected by Lacedmmon, to their hostility with Tegea, which 
remained true to Sparta after the great war_ with Arcadia, which began 
\out 4T0 B.C., and to the strengthening of their city, and the establishment 
of a democratic government, through the influence of Argos. 

The supremacy of Sparta was exercised in the expeditions of the whole 
confederacy, and in transactions of the same nature. In the first, the Spar¬ 
tan king_after it had been thought proper never to send out two together 

was oommander-iu-chief, in whose powers there were many remains of the 
authority of the ancient Homeric princes. Occasionally, however, Sparta 
was compelled to give up her privilege to other commanders, especially at 
sea as, for instance, the fleet at Salamis to Enrybiades. When any expedi¬ 
tion was contemplated, the Spartans sent round to the confederate states, to 
desire them to have men aud stores in readiness. TJie highest amount 
which each state could be called on to supply was fixed once for all, and it 
was only on each particular occasion to be determined what part of that was 
required. In like manner the supplies in money aud stores were regularly 
appointed; so that an army, with all its equipment, could he collected by a 
simple summons. But agricultural labour, festivals, and the natural slow¬ 
ness of the Doric race, often very much retarded the assembling of this army. 
The contributions, chiefly perhaps voluntary, boili of states and individuals, 
were registered on stone: and there is still extant an inscription, found at 
Tegea, in which the war-supplies of the Ephesians, Melians, etc., in money 
and in corn, are recorded. But the Lacedmmonians never exacted from the 
Peloponnesian confederacy a regular annual contribution, independent of 
circumstances; which would have been, in fact, a tribute: a measure of this 
kind being once proposed to King Archidamus, he answers, “ that war did 
not consume according to rule. ” 

Pericles, hoivevor, properly considers it as a disadvantage to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians that they had no paid troops, and that they had amassed no 
treasm-e. The object of an expedition was publicly declared: ooca-sionally, 
however, rrhen secrecy was required, it was known neither to the states 
nor to their army. The single allied states, if necessity demanded it, could 
also immediately summon the army of the others; but it is not clear to 
what extent this call was binding upon them. The Spartan military con¬ 
stitution, which we will explain hereafter, extended to the whole allied 
army; but it was doubtless variously combined with the tactics of the 
several nations. To the council of war, Avhich, moreover, only debated, and 
did not decide, the Spartan king summoned the leaders of the several states, 
together with other commanders, and generally the most distinguished per¬ 
sons in the army. 

According to the constitution of the Peloponnesian league, every common 
action, such as a declaration of war, or the conclusion of a peace or treaty, 
was agreed on at a congress of the confederates. But, as there was no 
regular assembly of this kind, the several states sent envoys (d'yyeXoi), like 
the deputies (Trpd/SouXot), of the lonians, who generally remained together 
only for a short time. All the members had legally equal votes (la6^i!]j>oi)', 
and the majority sometimes decided against a strong opposition ; Sparta was 
often outvoted, Corinth being at all times willing to raise an opposition. 
We have, however, little information respecting the exact state of the confed¬ 
eracy ; it is probable, from the aristocratic feelings of the Peloponnesians, 
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that, upon the whole, authority had iiioj-e weight than numbers ; and for great 
undertakings, such as the Peloponnesian War, the assent of the chief slate was 
necessary, in addition to the agreement of tlie other confederates. Wlieii 
the congress was summoned to Sparta, the envoys often treated with a public 
assembly of the Spartans. 

But upon the internal affairs, laws, and institutions of the allied states, 
the confederacy had legally no inlluence. It was a fundamental law that 
every state should, according to its ancient customs, be independent aud 
supreme \ and it is much to the credit of &parta, that, so long as the league 
was in existence, she never, not even when a favourable opportunity offered, 
deprived any Peloponnesian state of this independeneo. Nor were disputes 
between individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, 
on account of the preponderance of Sparta, Avoiikl have endangered their 
liberty; but they were commonly either referred to tho Delphian oracle, 
or to arbitrators chosen by both states. For disputes between citizens of 
different states there was an entirely free and equal intercourse of justice, 
The jurisdiction of the states was also absolutely exempt from foreign in¬ 
terference. These are the chief features of the constitution of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederacy; the only one which in the ilonriabing timG,s of Greece 
combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for tho independence 
of its weaker members. 

Sparta had not become the head of this league by agreement, aud still less 
by usurpation ; but by tacit aoknowlodgmont she was the leader, not only of 
this, but of the whole of Greece; and she acted as such in all toroigii relations 
from about tho year 680 B.c. Her alliance was com tod by Crmsus: end 
the lonians, when pressed by Cyrus, had recourse to tho Spartans, wlio, with 
an amusing ignorance of the state of affairs beyond tho sea, thought to terrify 
the king of Persia by the threat of hostilities. It is a remarkable fact, that 
there were at that time Scythian envoys in Sparta, with whom a great plan 
of operations against Persia is said to have been concerted. In tho year 
620 B.c. the Platasans put themselves under the protection of Glcomeucs, 
who referred them to Athens; a herald from Sparta drove tho AlcmEBomdis 
from their city : afterwards Aristagoras sought from tho protector of Greece 
aid against the national enemy: and when tlie iPginoinns gave the Persians 
earth and water, the Athenians accused them of treachery before the Spar¬ 
tans: and lastly, during the Persian War, Greece found in the high cliar- 
aoter of that state the only means of effecting the union so iieoessary for her 
safety and success. 

In this war a new confederacy was formed, which was extended beyond 
the Peloponnese; the community of danger and of victory having, besides a 
momentary combination, also produced a union destined for some duration. 
It was the assembly of this league—a fixed congress at Goriiitli during, aud 
at Sparta after, the war—that settled the internal differences of Greece, 
that invited Argos, Corcyra, and Gelo to join tlie league, and afterwards 
called upon Themistocles to answer for his pirooeedings. So much it did 
for the present emergency. But at the same time Pausanias, the regent 
of Sparta, after the great victory of PlaUoa, pcrcvailed upon the allies to 
conclude a further treaty. Under the auspices of the gods of tho coufed- 
eracy, particularly of the Eleutherian (or Grecian) Jupiter, they pledged 
themselves mutually to maiutain the indcpendeuco of all states, aud to many 
other conditions, of which the memory has been lost. To the Platioans in 
particular’security from danger was promised. The lonians also, after the 
battle of Mycale, were received into this confederacy. 
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The splendid victories over the Persians had for some time taken Sparta, 
which was fitted for a quiet and passive existence, out of lior natural sphere; 
and her king, Pansanias, had wished to betray his country for the glitter of 
an Asiatic prince. But this state soon perceived her true interest, and sent 
no more commanders to Asia, “that her generals might not be made worse” : 
she likewise wished to avoid any further war witli the Persians, thinking 
that Athens was better fitted to carry it on than herself. If the speech were 
now extant in which Hetoemaridas the Heraclid proved to the councillors 
that it was not expedient for Sparta to aim at the mastery of the sea, we 
should doubtless possess a profound view, on the Spartan side, of those 
things which we are now accustomed to look on with Athenian eyes. Nor 
is it true that the supremacy over the Greeks was in fact transferred at all 
from Sparta to Athens, if we consider the matter as Sparta considered it, 
however great the influence of this change may have been on the power of 
Athens. But Sparta continued to hold its pre-eminence in the Peloponnese, 
and most of the nations of the mother-country joined themselves to her : 
while none but the Greclcs of Asia Minor and the islands, who had previ¬ 
ously been subjects of Persia, and were then only partially liberated, perhaps 
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too much despised by Sparta, put themselves under the command of Athens. 
But the complete liberation of Asia Minor from the Persian yoke, whioh 
has been considered ono of the chief exploits of Athens, was in fact never 
effected. The Athenian empire did not prevent the vassals and subjects of 
the king of Persia from ruling over the Greeks of Asia Minor, even (iown to 
the very coast. We need not go any further to prove the entire falsehood 
of the account commonly given by the panegyrical rhetoricians of Athens. 

The Peloponnese took the less concern in these proceedings, as internal 
differences had arisen from some unknown cause, wliich led to an open war 
between Sparta and Arcadia. We only know that, between the battle of 
Platiea (in which Togea, as also later still, showed great fidelity towards 
Sparta) and the war with the Helots (i.e. between 479 and 465 B.O.), the 
Lacediemonians fought two great battles, tire ono against the Tegeatm and 
Argives at Tegea, the other against all the Arcadians, with the exception of 
the Mantineans, at Dipiea (eV AtTrateva-cv), in the Mmnalian territory. Tisa- 
menus, an Elean, of the family of the lamidm, was in both battles in the 
Spartan army; and in both Sparta was victorious. 

This war had not been brought to a termination, when, in the year 465 B.C., 
a tremendous earthquake destroyed Sparta, and a sudden ruin tlmeatened to 
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overwheliD. the chief state of Greece. For, in the hof)e of utterly annihil. 
ating their rulers, many helots revolted, and_ the war was called the Third 
Messenian War. Upon this the Lacedcemonians, foreseeing a tedious siege, 
called in the aid of their allies; and this call was answered among others by 
the Athenians; the Spartans, however, dismissed them, as we have seen, 
before the fortress was taken. 

Immediately after the dismission of the Athenians from Ithome, tlie 
injured people of Athens annulled the alliance with Sparta, which had sub¬ 
sisted since the Persian War. Then followed the war with the maritime 
towns of Argolis, in which Athens, after many reverses, at length succeeded 
in destroying the fleet of JEgina, and subjugating that island (457 B.c.), 
The inactivity of Sparta during these astonishing successes of her enemy 
(for when she concluded the armistice with Athens she must have partly 
foreseen its consequences) seems to p)rove that she was entirely occupied 
with the final capture of Ithome, and the settlement of her interests in 
Arcadia. 

The five years’ truce in 451 B.c. was only an armistice between Athens 
and the Peloponnesian confederacy, which left Bmotia to shake oS the 
Athenian yoke by her own exertions. At the end of these five years Megaia, 
revolted from the Athenians, and in consequence an invasion of Attica by 
the Peloponnesians took place, which, though it did iroL produce any im¬ 
mediate result, was soon followed by the Thirty Years’ Truce, in which 
Athens ceded her conquests in Megaris and the Poloponnc,se, and on the 
mainland returned within her ancient boundaries. 

If now we consider the events which have been briefly traced it will be 
perceived, that the principle on which the Lacedmnionians constantly acted 
was one of self-defence, of restoring what had been lost, or preserving what 
was threatened with danger; whereas the Athenians were always aiming at 
attack or conquest, or the change of existing institutions. While the Spar¬ 
tans during this period, even after the greatest victories, did not conquer a 
foot of land, subjugate one independent state, or destroy one existing insti¬ 
tution; the Athenians, for a longer or for a shorter time, reduced large 
tracts of country under their dominion, extended their alliance (as it was 
called) on all sides, and respected no connection when it came in conflict 
with their plans of empire. 

But the astonishing energy of the Athenians, which from one point kept 
the whole of Greece in constant vibration, almost jiaralysed Sparta; the 
natural slowness of that state became more and more apparent: which having 
been, as it were, violently transplanted into a strange region, only began 
by degrees to comprehend the policy of Athens. It is manifest that the 
maxhns of the Athenian policy were directly at variance with the general 
feeling of justice entertained by the Greeks, and especially to the respect 
for affinity of blood; and this fundamental difference was the true cause of 
the Peloponnesian War. In the first place then, Dorians were opposed to 
lonians; and hence in the well-known oracle it was called the Doric War. 
It was a union of the free Greeks against the evil ambition of one state: 
of land forces against sea forces: the fleet of the Peloponnesians was at the 
beginning of the war very inconsiderable. Plonce it was some time before 
the belligerent parties even so much as encountered one another; the land 
was the means of communication for one party, the sea for the other ; hence 
the states friendly to Athens were immediately compelled to build Long 
Walls for the purpose of connecting the chief city with the sea, and isolat¬ 
ing it from the land. Large bodies of men practised in war forrght against 
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wealth: the Peloponnesians carried on the war with natives; whereas Athens 
manned her fleet—the basis of her power—chiefly with foreign seamen ; so 
that the Corinthians said justly that the power of Athens was rather pur¬ 
chased than native. It was the main principle of Pericles’ policy, and it 
is also adopted by Thucydides in the famous introduction to his History, 
that it is not the country and people, but moveable and personal property 
in the proper sense of the word, which make states great and powerful. The 
war meant the maintenance of ancient custom as opposed to the desire for 
novelty: the former was the chief feature of the Doric, the latter of the 
Ionic race. The Dorians wished to preserve their ancient dignity and power, 
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as well as their customs and religious feelings : the lonians were commonly 
in pursuit of something new. It was a union of nations and tribes against 
one arbitrarily formed ; aristocracy was pitted against democracy: this 
difference was manifested in the first half of the war by Athens changing, 
while Sparta only restored governments; for in this instance also the power 
of Sparta was in strictness only employed in upholding ancient establish¬ 
ments, as an aristocracy may indeed be overthrown, but cannot be formed 
in a moment. 

These obvious points of difference are sufficient to substantiate the result 
which we wish to arrive at. The “honesty and openness” of the Doric 
character, the noble simplicity of the ancient times of Greece, soon disap¬ 
peared in this tumultuous age. Sparta therefore and the Peloponnesians 
emerge from the contest, altered, and as it were reversed; and even before 
its termination appear in a character of which they had before probably con¬ 
tained only the first seeds. 

But in the second half of the war, when the Spartans gave up their great 
armaments by land, and began to equip fleets with hired seamen ; when they 
had learnt to consider money as the chief instrument of warfare, and begged 
it at the court of Persia ; when they sought less to protect the states joined 
to them by affinity and alliance, than to dissolve the Athenian confederacy ; 
when they began to secure conquered states by harmosts of their own, and 
by oligarchs forced upon the people, and found that the secret management 
of the political clubs was more to their interest than open negotiation with 
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the government; we see developed on the one hand an energy and address 
which was first manifested in the enterprises of the great Brasidas, and 
on the other a worldly policy, as was shown in Gylippus, and afterwards 
more strongly in Lysander; when the descendants of Hercules found it 
advisable to exchange the lion’s for the fox’s skin. And since tlie entei- 
prises conducted in the spirit of earlier times either wholly failed or else 
remained fruitless, this new system, though the state had inwardly declined, 
brought with it, by the mockery of fate, external fame and victory.^ 

Whatever nobility of creed the Sparta-loving Muller has, as above, claimed 
for Sparta up to this time, it is certain that the sudden accession of vast and 
unforeseen power changed her to a mood in which, as Eury(^ says, “ she cyni¬ 
cally set aside her high moral professions and yielded to a lust for oppres¬ 
sion.” Grote was no lover of Sparta and yet he substantiates well his 
accusations against her.® 


QKOTB’S GOJiIPAEISON OF SPAETAU AND ATHENIAN EHLE 

The Spartan empire began with the decisive victory of iEgospotami in 
the Hellespont (September or October 405 B.O.). The whole power of 
Athens was thus annihilated, and nothing remained for the LacedEemonians 
to master except the city itself and Pirteus; a consummation certain to 
happen, and actually brought to pass in April 404 B.o,, when Lysander 
entered Athens in triumph, dismantled Piraeus, and demolished a large por¬ 
tion of the Long Walls. With the exception of Athens herself—whoso 
citizens deferred the moment of subjection by an heroic, though unavailing, 
struggle against the horrors of famine — and of Samos, no other Grecian 
city offered any resistance to Lysander after the battle of iEgospotami; 
which in fact not only took away from Athens her whole naval force, but 
transferred it all over to him, and rendered him admiral of a larger Grecian 
fleet than had ever been seen together since the battle of Salamis. 

The allies, especially Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their 
hatred and fear of Athens, now that she had lost her power — but even 
sympathised with her suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the self- 
willed encroachments of Sparta ; while the Spartan king Pausanias, together 
with some of the ephors, were also jealous of the arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of Lysander. 

We have learned from dark, but well-attested details, to appreciate the 
auspices under which that period of history called the Lacedeemonian em¬ 
pire was inaugurated. Such phenomena were by no means confined within 
the walls of Athens. On the contrary, the Year of Anarchy (using that 
term in the sense in which it was employed by the Athenians) arising out 
of the same combination of causes and agents, was common to a very large 
proportion of the cities throughout Greece. The Lacedaemonian admiral 
Lysander, during his first year of naval command, had organised in most of 
the allied cities factious combinations of some of the principal citizens, cor¬ 
responding with himself personally. By their efforts in their respective 
cities he was enabled to prosecute the war vigorously, and he repaid them, 
partly by seconding as much as he could their injustices in their I'eapeotive 
cities, partly by promising to strengthen their hands still further as soon 
as victory should be made sure. 

In the greater number of cities, he established an oligarchy of ten citi¬ 
zens, or a deoarchy, composed of his own partisans; while he at the same 
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time pLuited in each a LacedBemonian harmost or governor, with a garrison, 
to uphold the new oligarchy. The deoarchy of ten Lysandriaii partisans, 
•(yith the Lacedmmonian harmost to sustain them, became the general scheme 
of Hellenic government throughout the .lEgean, from Eubcea to the Thra¬ 
cian coast towns, and from Miletus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed round 
in person with his victorious fleet to Byzantium and Chalcedon, to the cities 
of Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places—while he sent Eteonicus to Thrace 
for the purpose of thus recasting the governments everywhere. Not merely 
those cities which had hitherto been on the Athenian side, hut also those 
which had acted as allies of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine 
revolution and the same foreign constraint. Everywhere the new Lysan- 
drian decarchy superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical 
or democratical. 

In what spirit these new decarcliies would govern, consisting as they did 
of picked oligarchical partisans distinguished for audacity and ambition — 
who, to all the unacrujmlous lust of power which characterised Lysander him¬ 
self, added a thirst for personal gain, from which he was exempt, and were 
now about to reimburse themselves for services already rendered to him — 
the general analogy of Grecian history would sufficiently teach us, though 
we are without special details. But in reference to this point, we have not 
merely general analogy to guide us; we have further the parallel case of 
the Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are well known and have 
already been alluded to. 

Isocrates, who speaks with indignant horror of these decarchies, while he 
denounces those features which they had in common with the triacontarchy 
at Athens — extrajudicial murders, spoliations, and banishments — notices 
one enormity besides, which we do not find in the latter: violent outrages 
upon boys and women. Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Critias and 
his companions; and it is a considerable proof of the restraining force of 
Atheman manners, that men who inflicted so much evil in gratification 
of other violent impulses, should have stopped short here. The decemvirs 
named by Lysander, like the decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome, would 
find themselves armed with power to satiate their lusts as well as their 
antipathies, and would not be more likely to set bounds to the former than 
to the latter. Lysander, in all the overweening insolence of victory, while 
rewarding his most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of licence and tyranny, stained the dependent cities with countless 
murders, perpetrated on private as well as on public grounds. No indi¬ 
vidual Greek had ever before wielded so prodigious a power of enriching 
friends or destroying enemies, as in this universal reorganisation of Greece; 
nor was there ever any power more deplorably abused. 

Taking all these causes of evil together — the decarchies, the harmosts, 
and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander — and construing other 
parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of Athens under the Thirty, 
we shall be warranted in affirming that the first years of the Spartan 
empire, which followed upon the victory of ffilgospotami, were years of 
all-pervading tyranny, and multifarious intestine calamity, such as Greece 
had never before endured. The hardships of war, severe in many ways, 
were now at an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffering not 
the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And what made the 
suffering yet more intolerable was, that it was a bitter disappointment and 
a flagrant violation of promises proclaimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by 
the Lacedsemonians themselves. 
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For more than thirty years preceding — from times earlier than the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian War — the Spartans had professed to 
interfere only for the purpose of liberating Greece, and of putting down 
the usurped ascendency of Athens. Like the allied sovereigns of Europe 
in 1813, who, requiring the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people 
to contend against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions, and 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured — the Lacedeemonians 
held out the most emphatic and repeated assurances of general autonomy 
in order to enlist allies against Athens; disavowing, even ostentatiously, any 
aim at empire for themselves. 

The victory of jEgospotami, with its consequences, cruelly undeceived 
every one. The language of Brasidas, sanctioned by the solemn oaths of 
the Lacediemonian ephors, in 424 B.C., and the proceedings of the Lace- 
dEBinoniaii Lysander in 405-404 B.c., the commencing hour of Spartan om¬ 
nipotence, stand in sucli literal and flagrant contradiction, that we might 
almost imagine the former to have foreseen the possibility of such a successor, 
and to have tried to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. There was no 
present necessity for conciliating allies — still less for acting up to former 
engagements; so that nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious in¬ 
spirations of the Spartan ephors, who allowed the admiral to carry out the 
details in his own way. But former assurances, though Sparta was in a 
condition to disregard them, were not forgotten by others; and the recollec¬ 
tion of them imparted additional bitterness to the oppressions of the de¬ 
cemvirs and harmosta. In perfect consistency with her misrule throughout 
eastern Greece, too, Sparta identified herself with the energetic tyranny of 
Dionysius at Syracuse, assisting both to erect and to uphold it; a contradic¬ 
tion to her former maxims of action which would have astounded the his¬ 
torian Herodotus. 

The empire of Sparta, thus constituted at the end of 405 B.O., maintained 
itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten years, until the naval battle 
of Cnidus in 394 b.c. That defeat destroyed her fleet and maritime ascend¬ 
ency, yet left her in undimiuished power on land, which she still main¬ 
tained until her defeat by the Thebans, at Leuctra in 371 B.C. Throughout 
all this time, it was her established system to keep up Spartan harmosts and 
garrisons in the dependent cities on the continent as well as in the islands. 
Even the Chians, who had been her most active allies during the last eight 
years of the war, were compelled to submit to this hardship; besides having 
all their fleet taken away from them. But the native decarchies, though at 
first established by Lysander universally throughout the maritime depend¬ 
encies, did not last as a system so long as the harmosts. Composed as they 
were to a great degree of the personal nominees and confederates of Lysan¬ 
der, they suffered in part by the reactionary jealousy which in time made it¬ 
self felt against his overweening ascendency. After continuing for some time, 
they lost the countenance of the Spartan ephors, who proclaimed permission 
to the cities (we do not precisely know when) to resume their pre-existing 
governments. Some of the decarchies thus became dissolved, or modified 
in various ways, but several probably still continued to subsist, if they had 
force enough to maintain themselves; for it does not appear that the eph¬ 
ors ever systematically put them down as Lysander had systematically set 
them up. 

Such then was the result throughout Greece when that long war, which 
had been undertaken in the name of universal autonomy, was terminated by 
the battle of .dEgospotami. In place of imperial Athens was substituted, not 
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the promised autonomy, but yet more imperial Sparta. An awful picture is 
dven by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 399 B.O., of the ascendency exer¬ 
cised throughout all the Grecian cities, not merely by the ephors and the 
public officers, but even by the private citizens, of Sparta. 

^ We have more than one picture of the Athenian empjire in speeches made 
hr hostile orators who had every motive to work up the strongest antipathies 
in the bosoms of their audience against it. We have the addresses of the 
Corinthian envoys at Sparta when stimulating the Spartan allies to the 
Peloponnesian War ; that of the envoys from Mytilene delivered at Olympia 
to the Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted from Athens and 
stood in pressing need of support; the discourse of Brasidas in the public 
assembly at Acanthus; and more than one speech also from Hermocrates, 
impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen hatred as well as fear of Athens. 
Whoever reads these discourses, wiU see that they dwell almost exclusively 
on the great political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, rob¬ 
bing so many Grecian communities of their legitimate autonomy, over and 
above the tribute imposed. That Athens had thus already enslaved many 
cities, and was only watching for opportunities to enslave many more, 
is the theme upon which they expatiate. But of jiractical grievances — of 
cruelty, oppression, spoliation, multiplied exiles, etc., of high-handed wrong 
committed by individual Athenians—not one word is spoken. Had there 
been the smallest pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how much 
more impressive would have been the appeal of Brasidas to tlie sympathies 
of the Acauthians! How vehement would have been the denunciations of 
the Mytilenean envoys, in place of the tame aiid almost apologetic language 
which we now read in Thucydides ! Athens extinguished the autonomy of 
her subject-allies, and punished revolters with severity, sometimes even with 
cruelty. But as to other points of wrong, tlie silence of accusers, such as 
those just noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. 

The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding the battle of 
.ffigospotami. Here indeed also, we find the Spai’tan empire complained of 
(as the Athenian empire had been before), in contrast with that state of au¬ 
tonomy to which each city laid claim, and which Sparta not merely promised 
to ensure, but set forth as her only ground of war. Yet this is not the 
prominent grievance — other topics stand more emphatically forward. The 
decemvirs and the harmosts (some of the latter being helots), the standing 
instruments of Spartan empire, are felt as more sorely painful than the em¬ 
pire itself ; as the language held by Brasidas at Acanthus admits them to 
be beforehand. At the time when Athens was a subject city under Sparta, 
governed by the Lysandrian Thirty and by the Lacedismonian liarmost in the 
Acropolis —the sense of indignity arising from the fact of subjection was ab¬ 
sorbed in the still more terrible suffering arising from the enormities of those 
individual rulers whom the imperial state had set up. Now Athens set up 
no local rulers — no native Ten or native Thirty — no resident Athenian har¬ 
mosts or garrisons. This was of itself an unspeakable exemption, when com¬ 
pared with the condition of cities subject, not only to the Spartan empire, 
but also under that empire to native decemvirs like Critias, and Spartan 
harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodemus. A city subject to Athens had 
to bear definite burdens enforced by its own government, which was liable 
m case of default or delinquency to be tried before the popular Athenian 
dicastery. But this same dicastery (as is distinctly stated by Thucydides) 
harbour of refuge to each subject city ; not less against individual 
Athenian wrong-doers than against misconduct from other cities. In no 
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one point can it be shown that the substitution of Spartan empire in place 
of Athenian was a gain, either for the subject cities or for Greece generally; 
while in many points it was a great and serious aggravation of suffering, 
And this abuse of power is the more deeply to bo regretted, as Sparta 
enjoyed after the battle of iEgospotanii a jirecious opportunity — such as 
Athens had never had, and such as never again recurred — of reorganising 
the Grecian world on wise principles, and rvith a view to Panhellenic sta¬ 
bility and harmony. 

She now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian world, and 
might at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the members of it 
along with her to any liberal and Panhellenic organisation, had she 
attempted it with proper earnestness. Unfortunately she took the opposite 
course, under the influence of Lysander ; founding a new empire far more 
oppressive and odious than that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and 
none of the excuses, attached to the latter. As she soon became even more 
unpopular than Athens, her moment of high tide, for beneficent Panhellenic 
combination, passed away also — never to return, c 
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The Peloponnesian War had been 
disastrous in its consequences to pub¬ 
lic morals. Its long duration and 
peculiarly bloody character, arous¬ 
ing everywhere mistrust, exciting 
passions, deifying brute force, had 
wrought a deterioration in the Greek 
nature from which it never fully re¬ 
covered. There was ferocity on the 
battle-field, a ferocity in the party 
contests. “This,” says Aristotle, “is 
the oath administered to-day in sev¬ 
eral cities by the oligarchy: ‘ I will 
be the enemy of the people and will 
do them all the evil I can.’” Wa 
may indeed place against this homi¬ 
cidal oath that taken by the heliasts 
of Athens after the tyranny: “ I will 
forget all past ills and will permit no 
one else to remember and give them 
mention.” But Athens even in its 
decadence was always Athens liberal 
and generous, even as its mutilated 
statues remain beautiful in all their degradation. 

^ The system of warfare had also changed. We have shown how one 
military revolution had ali’eady occurred; the replacing of the aristocratic 
army of former times by the democratic army of the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies. ^ And now the age of merceuiiries was being ushered in by the employ¬ 
ment, in all Greek cities, of hired soldiers to fight beside their citizen troops. 
DUt to pay these hirelings money was required, and Greece applied to Per- 
ma, who alone had money ; hence her mendicant attitude towards the Great 
King, and the continual intervention of Xerxes’ successors in Hellenic affairs. 
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Tliis depeudeuce on a foreign power and harslinesa of the public temper 
were first observed during the last years of the war; they are found again in 
the year after peace was concluded, the Year^ of Anarchy, as the Greeks 
called the commencement of the Spartan dominion. 

Blood flowed everywhere because everywhere were established oligarchical 
(Tovernments. A massacre occurred at Thasos. At Miletus eight hundred 
citizens belonging to the popularist party were lured from their retreats by 
Lysander and put to death. At Byzantium, (Etuea, and the greater part of the 
towns of Asia Minor similar outrages were committed. At Samos the inhab¬ 
itants were all banished, with the privilege of taking away hut a single gar¬ 
ment. The defection of Chios and its navy had assured Sparta’s triumph ; as 
a reward its most prominent citizens were sent into exile and all its triremes 
were seized. Lyoophron, a Pliersean, made himself master of the province of 
Thessaly after desperate battles. “Thereafter,” relates Xenophon, “ a Lace- 
dsemonian’s lightest word was obeyed; even a citizen in private life could 
arrange everything to his will.” Xenophon liiinself appears to have shared 
this terror, since after the retreat of the Ten Thousand he refused the title 
of general-in-chief that his companions wished to bestow upon him, fearing 
that Sparta might view with disfavour the placing of command in the hands 
of an Athenian. The islanders, especially those who had betrayed the cause 
of Athens, hoped that with the acce.ssion to power of Lacedmmonia who was 
an ally of the Great King tlie duties established by Aristides and Pericles 
to protect their oomnierce would be removed. But they found they had 
simply changed masters, Sparta continuing to levy the former tribute, which 
amounted annually to 1000 talents [£200,000], 

Athens, more adroit in establishiug her empire, had proceeded without 
cruelty, violence, or spoliation, hence had not known, oven in her time of 
greatest misfortune, the falling-off of her supports. Sparta was not so 
wise in the formation of kingdoms ; force was the only instrument of 
which she knew the use, and with her the use of it was the abuse of it. 
Athens had also made use of force, hut had always associated with it jus¬ 
tice. Athens had made itself the political, military, and judiciary centre 
of the empire, and further, it was the metropolis of arts and letters for all 
Hellas. Nothing great or glorious, nothing useful or full of promise, could 
proceed from the Lacedajmoniaii dominion; it threatoned to topple over in 
the hour of its erectiou. A thousand causes were at work to bring about 
a rapid dissolution; many of these were in Sparta or Greece, the rest in 
other lands. 


CJSGENEUACY Dll' SPAllTA 

The results of Lycurgus’ institutions continued to bo made manifest. 
The Spartan city diminished in population from day to day, as though worn 
away by the friction of its iron institutions. The narrow circle, which it 
had drawn round itself, never widening hut always growing smaller, finally 
came to enclose but an insignificant nmnbor of Spartans. Great numbers 
had perished iu the wars, others cast by p)overty into the lower classes 
could no longer take their scats at the public tables. Aristotle says, “Who¬ 
ever is Avithout means to contribute to the expienso of these tables must 
forfeit his political rights.” The Spartans knew that they were menaced 
with destruction through lack of citizens ; the cry that arose when the 
four hundred and twenty Spartan soldiers were imprisoned on the island 
of Sphacteria, still rang in every ear. Aristotle further states: “ The ter- 
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ritory of Sparta that is capable of providing sustenance for fifteen hun- 
dred cavalry and thirty thousand hoplites, to-day barely su2)ports a thousand 
warriors.” In the assemblies of four thousand, there were scarcely to be 
seen forty Spartans ; moreover, inequality of conditions grew as the people 
decreased in number. 

Gold and silver currency had for a long time ceased to he proscribed 
and the disinterestedness of the Lacedaemonians to be extolled. Numerous 
examples of their venality were known; Eurybiades had been bought by 
Themistocles, Plistoanax and Cleandridaa by Pericles, Leotychides by the 
Aleuadee, the admiral and captains of the fleet by Tissaphernes. The kings, 
the senators, the ephors, all had repeatedly received bribes, and Gylippua, 
the liberator of Syracuse, who had been charged to carry to Sparta the 
plunder of Athens, kept back for his own use thirty talents [or £6000 
sterhng]. Hence the remark of an interlocutor in the Aloibiades; “ There 
is more gold and silver in Laceduinionia than in all the rest of Greece; 
money flows to it from all parts and once there remains ; the country is like 
a lion’s cave, one sees the footprints of those who enter, but of footsteps 
leaving there is no trace.” The commanders who returned from ports in 
Asia brought with them great wealth, and more than that a taste for lux¬ 
ury and ease, in a word, corruption ; every ono plunged into wild extrava¬ 
gance and the vices engenderecl by the possession of riches. 

After the Peloponnesian War, the epohor Epitadeus had poassed a law author¬ 
ising citizens to dispose of their property and land. Tho effects of this rlietra 
were so prompt to appear that Aristotle was given cause to write : “ The land 
has passed into the hands of a few.” In tho time of Agis IV the entire ter¬ 
ritory was owned by a hundred Spiartans. Thus tho government had become 
more and more oligarchical. All the national affairs wore carried on by the 
ephors and the senate, even the general assembly was rarely consulted, and 
in consequence the rulers, being few in number, were all tlie more jealous of 
the privileges of their station and less disposed to suffer them to be curtailed, 
To open their ranks, moreover, for the readmissiou of families that poverty 
had driven forth would have been to expose themselves, by relinquishing 
the majority, to some territorial reform tending toward a fre.sh division of 
the immense domains now concentrated in the possession of a few. Public 
interest might point this way but private interest decidedly opposed it, and 
private interest won. 

There resulted from this a violent hatred between the privileged and the 
lower classes; the latter being formed of Spartans degraded from their ranks, 
enfranchised helots, Laconians to whom had been accorded certain rights, 
and the children of Spartan fathers of the higlier order and alien mothers. 
These classes were given denominations that kept them separate and dis¬ 
tinct ; there was doubtless also a wide difference in conditions. Below the 
Equals, who formed a restricted oligarchy, were the Inferiors, or Spartans, 
who were excluded from the public tables, and the neodamodes or helots 
enfranchised for services rendered the state, and lastly tlie perioeci. Though 
they had no share in the actual government of their country these men esti¬ 
mated highly the value of their services to the state; and at different times 
many prominent figures, sous of Spartan fathers and helot mothers, such as 
Lysander, Gylippus, and Gallicratidas had issued from this class. In a vin¬ 
dictive address against Lacedaemon the Thebans at Athens declared that 
the Spartans recruited their military governors from among men who had 
helot blood in their veins; and indeed many of these people had amassed 
competencies that gave them the ambition to leave the inferior station in 
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Aich custom held them. When Cleonienes III promised liberty to those 
among the helots who could pay into the public treasury the sum of five 
mmm'rabout £21], six thousand presented themselves. 

Lacedtemon’s two royal houses, however, had been retained, and it 
hould have been the function of these to maintain discipline in the state. 
But the newly-acquired wealth of Sparta, coupled with the growing authority 
of the ephors, appreciably diminished the power of the kings. Reduced to 
the role of hereditary generals these monarchs could never depart on an 
expedition without being accompanied by ten supervisors, who, under tlie 
name of councillors, in reality directed all the military operations. During 
the last years of the Peloponnesian War the decisive battles liad been 
fought on sea, and the fleets were commanded, captives sold, cities ransomed 
and subsidies received from the Great King by men who were not of pure 
Spartau blood. Aristotle in his Politics calls the office of admiral among 
them “ a second royalty.” 

Lysander was not obeying the dictates of ambition when, as Sparta’s lead¬ 
ing citizen, he undertook to reform for his own advantage tlie political sys¬ 
tem of the city. “ He could not,” says Plutarcli, “ see without regret a city 
whose glory he had done so much to increase governed by kings wlio had no 
more ability to rule than lie, so lie formed the plan of depriving the reign¬ 
ing houses of tlieir dignity to make it tlio common appanage of all the 
Heraclids.” The discovery of the plot of Oinadon [described later] revealed 
an abyss of hatred yawning beneath the social sy.4tom of Sparta, and at the 
same time an alarming unanimity of feeling botwcon tiio inferior chi.sses, 
both free and slaves. A civil war could easily have resulted from the 
situation; but Sparta, with that vigilance whicli continued distrust arouses 
ill all oligarchies, discovered and bafllccl all tiio plots that wore formed 
agahist her. 

Yet in spite of this hostility between the classes, in spite of many otlier 
difficulties, such as strife between tiio kings on the one iumd and the sen¬ 
ators and the ephors on the otlier, in which tlie kings were reduced almost 
to the condition of subjects, and rivalry between tlie icings tiioiuselvos, tho 
Spartan government, by reason of concentration of autliority in a few 
hands, was powerful enough for action against otlior states. At liome and 
abroad the ephors and tho harmosis, tliosc so-called conciliators, exercised 
a permanent dictatorship, maintaining garrisons at jMogara, ABgina, Tan- 
agra, Pharsalus, Heraclca in Trachinia, at tho entrance of Thormopylffi ; 
also Dionysius of Syracuse was Sparta’s ally. But tliis power, wido-sproad 
as it was, was scarcely more than an influence, and an influence that was 
already on the wane, since the nation that lacks citizens has no resources 
within itself. 

Sparta’s exactions offended those who still loved liberty and had not, to 
console them for its loss, the advantages offered by Athens to her subjects — 
extensive commerce, and the splendour of public festivals, of arts and of 
poetry. Sparta, equally grasping and more oi^pressive, robbed her subjects 
of everything. She levied on them an annual tribute of one t]iou,sand talents 
[or £200.000 sterling] which vanished in Lacedaamon never to be seen 
again, and those rvho had furaishod her with troops, like tlio Achmans and 
Arcadians, or with vessels, like the Corinthians, or anxiliarios, like tho 
Thebans, received nothing in return. 

The weight of this heavy Dorian rule began shortly to be felt, and many 
mgretted the Athenian supremacy that was idndly oven in its excesses. 
That the Greeks from the coasts of Thrace or Asia, tliose people who had 
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never known how to say “ No,” should tremble at sight of a Spartan mantle or 
wand of office, was in no way remarkable, since they had been accustomed to 
obey. Not that a double servitude, that of the oligarchs, friends of Lysander 
and that of the Lacedaemonian harmosts was not a great burden to bear, even 
for them. But Sparta must not count on such docility in the mother-country. 
She had not hesitated to speak as sovereign in the matter of the Athenian 
exiles, nor to make decrees, as sole authority, for all Greece. We have seen 
how Thebes responded. 

Thebes, a continental power, had long aspired to play in central Greece 
the part played by Sparta in the Peloponnesus. Between this state and 
Athens there might be jealousy, but not necessarily a clash of interests as in 
her relations with Lacedeemonia. In the intoxication of victory Sparta had 
believed prudence no longer necessary, and, incensed that the Thebans should 
have taken at Decelea the tithe belonging to Apollo, had scornfully rejected 
their claims to a share in the spoils and treasures brought back by Lysan¬ 
der, fourteen hundred and seventy talents, the remainder of the ad¬ 
vances made by Cyrus. Corinth, no better received, made common cause 
with Thebes, and this formed another ground of complaint to Sparta against 
that state. The Argives, in a discirssion relative to the fixing of boundaries, 
maintained their reasons to be superior to tliose of their adversaries. “ He 
who is strongest with this argument,” said Lysander, drawing his sword, 
“reasons best about boundary limits.” A Megarian, in conference, spoke in 
a very loud voice. “ My friend,” said Lysander, addressing him, “ your words 
need a city to make them good.” Still more unceremoniously Sparta dealt 
with the Eleans, as we shall see later. 

To the imperious demands of the Spartan government were added indi¬ 
vidual acts of violence, which are often more odious because a single victim, 
even though obscure, excites more pity than a whole people bowed under 
defeat; and there is less peril in attacking public liberty which is the prop¬ 
erty of all, than in endangering, by contempt of truth and right, the honour 
or the life of an individual. 

A kind aud hospitable man of Leuctra, Scedadus, received in his house 
one day two young Lacedeemonians, who were greatly struck with the beauty 
of their host’s two daughters. Returning from a voymge to Delphi, whither 
they had gone to consult the oracle, these two Lacedcemoniaiis found tlie 
daughters alone in the house and violated them, after which they murdered 
them and threw their bodies into the well. When Scedadus returned next 
day his daughters did not, to his surprise, come forth to meet him, and his 
dog, howling plaintively, ran back and forth from his master to the well. 
Alarmed, Scedadus looked into the well, discovered the crime, and learned 
from his neighbours who were its perpetrators. He departed at once for 
Lacedmmon. In Argolis he fell in with a man as unfortunate as himself, 
whose son had fallen a victim to the brutality of a Spartan. This father 
had believed in Lacedeemouian justice, but had had none accorded him. 
Nevertheless Scedadus continued on his journey, and when he arrived in 
Sparta, told his story to the ephors, to the kings, to all the citizens he met, 
but no one would give it heed. Then wishing to call the divine anger down 
upon Sparta he invoked all the gods of heaven and earth, especially the 
furies of revenge, and put an end to his life. A tomb was later erected at 
Leuctra to his unfortunate daughters. 

As against the few facts of this nature that have come to our knowledge 
how many have escaped us? We realise this more fully when we reflect on 
the hatred Sparta everywhere inspired even in the Peloponnesus. 
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The Arcadians and the Achseans served her from motives of fear alone; 
she vas, they declared, a citadel placed upon their flank to keep guard over 
the whole peninsula. At Lacedsemon their sentiments ■were well known. 
On his return from an expedition in which a whole Spartan corps had been 
lost, in the Corinthian War which we shall treat of shortly, Agesilaus entered 
the towns only at night, leaving them at break of day, that his men might 
uot witness the joy exhibited by the inhabitants at this disaster./ 
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CHAPTER XLII. SPARTA IH ASIA 

When the LacedjBmonians put an end to the Athenian empire, 
neither claimed any dominion on the continent of Asia, nor asserted the 
freedom of the Grecian republics there: the allegiance of the Asian Greeks 
was transferred from the Athenian people to the Persian king; and, under 
him, to the satraps, Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes. We have seen that, 
among the Greeks of Asia, Cyrus was popular, and Tissaphernes unpopular; 
insomuch that by a kind of rebellion against the satrap, the lonians had 
attached themselves to the prince. The event therefore of the expedition 
against the king, and the appointment of Tissaphernes to the great com¬ 
mand which Cyrus had held, could not but be highly alarming to them. But, 
on the other hand, the glorious retreat of the Greeks who had accompanied the 
prince, and the clear evidence which their return in safety bore to the su¬ 
periority of the Grecian arms, afforded ground of encouragement. If the 
patronage of Lacedaemon could be obtained, whose councils commanded the 
united arms of Greece, little, it was hoped, need be apprehended from 
the satrap’s vengeance. Refusing therefore to acknowledge his authority, 
the lonians sent ministers to Lacedaemon to-solicit protection. 

The Lacedremonian government, less expecting friendship from the king 
and from Tissaphernes on account of their connection with Cyrus, and valu¬ 
ing it less as the fame of the actions of the Cyrean army taught to despise 
their enmity, resolved that the lonians should be protected. Possibly cir¬ 
cumstances at home might contribute to this determination. It might 
be desirable to employ a part of their people on foreign service; and for 
service against an enemy so famed for wealth, and so little for bravery and 
military skill, volunteers would be numerous among the poor commonwealths 
of Peloponnesus. Four thousand men were required from the allies. Only 
one thousand were added from Lacedaemon: and they were all of those called 
neodamodes, who, owing their elevation from the condition of slaves into 
the rank of citizens to the necessities of war, were, on the return of peace, 
looked upon with so invidious an eye, that occasion for sending them on for¬ 
eign service would be acceptable, both to the government and to themselves. 
Cavalry was very desirable for war in Asia: but the utmost force that Pel¬ 
oponnesus could raise was very small; and the principal citizens of the 
wealthiest republics, who alone composed it, would not be the most willing 
partakers in distant adventure. Application was therefore made to Athens; 
where recent disorders, extreme political jealousy, and a total want of pro¬ 
tection against any momentary caprice of the people, made the situation of 
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rank and fortune so precarious that the offer of pay for three hun- 
Sed horse found ready acceptance there. Thimbron was appointed com¬ 
mander in chief in Asia, with the title of harniost. 

From their attachment to the cause of Cyrus, and consequent dread of 
the king’s vengeance, apparently arose the revolt of those Grecian subjects 
of the Persian empire, which otherwise would mark gross ingratitude to 
a beneficent government. For the testimony here given by Xenophon, re¬ 
markably corresponding with all remaining fiom Herodotus and Thucydides, 
strongly confirms what has been heretofore observed, that there was uncom¬ 
mon liberality in the despotism of the Persian empire. Public faith was 
kept; property was not without security; it was not then, as under the 
present wonderfully barbarian government of tbe same fine country, a crime 
to be rich, Laige estates, given even to foreigners, passed to their late pos¬ 
terity ; and, instead of the tyranny which now depopulates towns and prov¬ 
inces, and against which the remaining subjects recur to the patronage of 
some foreign ambassador, the Persian government so extended liberal pro¬ 
tection to all, that Grecian cities could prefer tlio dominion of the Persian 
Iring to that of the Athenian or Lacedaemonian commonwealths, and flourisii 
under it. But the Persian government, though generally mild and liberal, 
had been, since the reign of Xerxes, always weak, and verging to dissolution. 
The Lacedijemonian general Thimbron, wlio, with comparatively a small 
force, had been making conquests against it, sliowed no considerable abili¬ 
ties in the field, and in camp and in quarters his discipline was very defi¬ 
cient. The allies suffered from the licentiousness of his army; and complaints 
were in consequence so urged at Lacedmmoii that, on the expiration of his 
year, he was sentenced to banishment. 

Deroyllidas, who succeeded him, was more equal to a great and difficult 
command. Having already served in Asia, under Lysanclcr, he know the 
characters of the two satraps, who divided between them, in almost inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, the dominion of the western provinces. The instruc¬ 
tions of the ephors directed him to lead the army into Caria, the hereditary 
government of Tissaphernes. But the desire of revenging a disgrace he 
had formerly incurred, when harmost of Abydos, in consequence of an accu¬ 
sation from Pharnabazus, assisted at least, according to tho contemporary 
historian, his friend, in determining him to act otherwise. lie negotiated 
with Tissaphernes; and that dastardly satrap, ill-disposed towards Pharna¬ 
bazus, and always readier for negotiation than battle, instead of exerting 
the great power with which he was vesied for tho general defence of the 
empire, bargained for a particular peace for his own provinces, and consented 
that the Grecian arms should, without opposition from him, be carried into 
the Bithynian satrapy. Dercyllidiis, having tlius provided for the safety 
of the rich fields of Ionia, which would othorwise have been liable, in his 
absence, to suffer from the Persian cavalry, hastened his march northward; 
and, in the length of way from Caria to tho borders of Aiolis, he maintained 
an exactness of discipline that gained him the greater credit with the allies 
as it was contrasted with the licentiousness from which the country had 
suffered while Thimbron commanded. 

The circumstances of Afiolis might reasonably have invited the atten¬ 
tion of the general, though revenge had not instigated him. According to 
^at liberal policy, more than once already noticed as ordinary among the 
Persians, Pharnabazus had appomted Zenis, a Greek of Dardanus, to be 
governor, or, according to Xenophon’s phrase, satrap of that fine country, so 
interesting, in earliest history, as the kingdom of Priam, and the seat of the 
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Trojan War, Zenis died young, leaving a widow, Mania, also a Dardaman, 
This extraordinary woman solicited the succession to her late husband’s com¬ 
mand ; and supported her solicitations with presents so agreeable to the 
satrap’s fancy, and proofs so pregnant of her own talents and spirit, that 
she obtained her suit. Being accordingly vested with the government, she 
did not disappoint, but, on the contrary, far exceeded, the satrap’s expecta¬ 
tion. She not only held all in due ohedienee, but, raising a body of Grecian 
mercenaries, she reduced the maritime towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and 
Colonee, which had hitherto resisted the Persian dominion. Herself attended 
the sieges, viewing the operations from her chariot, and by praises and 
presents judiciously bestowed she excited such emulation that her army 
acquired repute superior to any other body of mercenaries in Asia. Pharua- 
bazus requiring troops for suppressing the incursions of the rebellious Mysians 
and Pisidians, she attended in person. In consequence of her able conduct 
and high reputation, he always treated her with great respect, and sometimes 
even desired her assistance in his council. 

Mania was another Artemisia; and the weighty authority of Xenophon 
for the history of the Dardanian satrapess not a little supports the account 
given by Herodotus of the Halicarnassian queen. But, though Mania could 
govern provinces and conduct armies, yet, amid the encouragement which 
the gross defects, both of Grecian and Persian government, offered for daring 
villainy, she could not secure herself against domestic treachery. Scarcely 
had she passed her fortieth year when she was murdered in her palace by 
Midias, who had married her daughter. But a single murder would not 
answer the execrable villain’s purpose. Her son, a most promising youth of 
seventeen, was cut off. The assassin had then the impudence to ask of the 
satrap the succession to the government held by the deceased Mania, sup¬ 
porting his solicitation by large presents. But he seems to have founded his 
hopes on a knowledge rather of the general temper and practice of the 
Persian great than of the particular character of Pharnabazus. He, with a 
generous indignation, refused the presents, and declared he would not live 
unless he could revenge Mania. Midias prepared to support himself by 
force or intrigue, as circumstances might direct. He had secured Gergis 
and Scepsis, fortified towus iu which Mania’s treasures were deposited : but 
the other towns of the province, with one consent, refusing to acknowledge 
his authority, adhered to Pharnabazus. 

Dercyllidas arrived upon the borders in this critical conjuncture. The 
satrap was unprepared; the Lacedeemonian name was popular ; and the 
towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Colonae, in one day opened their gates. 
A declaration was then circulated, that the purpose of Dercyllidas and the 
Lacedgemonian government was to give perfect independency to the JEolian 
cities ; desiring only alliance defensive and offensive, with quarters for the 
army witMn their walls whenever it might become requisite in that service 
whose object was the common hberty of all Grecian people. The garrisons 
were composed mostly of Greeks, attached to Mania, but indifferent to the 
interest of Pharnabazus. The towns of Neandria, Ilium, and Cocyhuia 
acceded to the Spartan general’s invitation. Hope of large reward for his 
fidelity induced the governor of Oebrene to adhere to the satrap •, but, upon 
the approach of the army, the people soon compelled him to surrender. 

Dercyllidas then marched towards Scepsis. The assassin Midias, fearful, 
at the same tirue, of the Spartan general, the Persian satrap, and the Seepsian 
mtizens, conceived his best hope to lie in accommodation with the former. 
He proposed a conference, to which Dercyllidas consented. Acquitting 
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limselE then of that miscreant by restoring all his private property, -with 
rberal allowance for all his claims, he seized the wealth of Mania, as now 
belonffinff to the satrap, the common enemy ; and it Avas his boast, a grate¬ 
ful boast to the army, that be had enriched tlie military chest with a 
twelvemonth’s pay for eight thousand men. 

Haiang thus, according to Xenophon s expression, in eiglit days, taken 
nine cities, he sent proposals of truce to Pharnabazus. That generous 
satrap, unassisted from the capital of the empire, and deserted and betrayed 
by the'great neighbouring officer whose more peculiar duty it was to afford 
him assistance, readily accepted them. Xenoplion indeed says, that he was 
little disturbed with the loss of iEolis ; esteeming that province, under Lace- 
cliemonian protection, while he had himself peace with LacedBemon, rather a 
useful barrier against other enemies. The meaning of this apparently is to he 
collected only from what folloivs. The Bithyiiians, though as tributary sub¬ 
jects of the empire he had assisted them against the Cyrean army, were 
always licentious, sometimes perhaps lehellions, and they frequently carried 
hostile depredation among the more peaceful and settled inhabitants of his 
satrapy. Among these people Deroyllidas resolved to take his winter quarters, 
as in a hostile territory, and Pharnabazus expressed no dissatisfaction. 

Since he had been in Asia, Dercyllidas had fought no great battle, nor 
taken any town hy assault; hut, in an army which, under his predecessor, 
had been so lawless as to be a terror nioie to friends than enemies, be had 
restored exact discipline, and yet Avas the favourite of that army. With 
that army then he had aAved the tAvo great satraps, each commanding a prov¬ 
ince equal to a powerful kingdom, and both together acting under the 
mightiest empire in the world ; so that, after having given independency 
and security to the long line of Ionian and ALolian colonies, he could direct 
his views another Avay for the benefit of the Grecian name. 

The Thracian Chersonese, once the principality of the renowned Mil- 
tiades, lately, in large proportion, the property of another great and singular 
character, Alcibiades, and by its fertility, its many harbours, and its advan¬ 
tageous situation for trade, ahvays a great object for industrious adventurers 
from Greece, was however ahvays subject to dreadful incursions from the 
wild hordes of Thracians, who made it their glory to live by rapine. 
The Chersonesites, in a petition to Lacodajmon for protection, declared that, 
unless it were granted, they must abandon the country. Deroyllidas, informed 
of this, before orders could come to himself from Lacedeemon, or another 
could be sent with the commission, resolved to execute the service. He sent 
to Pharnabazus a proposal for prolonging the existing truce, which was 
immediately accepted ; and, having so far provided tranquillity for Asia, he 
transported his army to the European shore. Immediately he visited the 
Thracian prince Seuthes, by whom be was very hospitably entertained ; and 
having arranged, apparently to his satisfaction, those matters in which his 
commonwealth and that prince had a common concern, he marched to the 
Chersonese. There he employed his army, not in plunder and destruction, 
but in raising a rampart across the isthmus, to secure the peace of the rich 
country and industrious people within. Begun in spring, it was completed 
before autumn, and the army was reoonveyed into Asia. Deroyllidas then 
made a progress through the Asiatic cities, to inspect the state of things, and 
had the satisfaction to find everywhere peace, prosperity, and general content. 

Noav the ephors sent orders for war to he carried into Caria; for the 
army under Deroyllidas to march thither ; and for the fleet, then commanded 
by Pharax, to co-operate with it. The first effect of these ill-concerted 
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measures appears to have been to produce, or at least to hasten, a union between 
the two satraps, Tissapliernes and Pharnabazus ; whoso long variance had 
in no small degree contributed to those great successes which the Gieeks, 
with a force otherwise inadequate to contention with the Persian empire, had 
been enabled to obtain. Pharnabazus, unsupported by the court of Susa, and 
basely deserted, or worse tlian deserted, by Tissaphernes, his immediate supe¬ 
rior in command, had acquiesced under the loss of ilfolis. But, as soon as 
the threatened attack of Caria afforded a probability that Tissaphernes 
would be disposed to change his conduct, Pharnabazus went to him, and 
declared his readiness to oo-opcrate zealously in measures for driving the 
Greeks out of Asia. This proposal, to which the jealousy and pusillanimity 
of Tissaphernes otherwise would scarcely have listened, was made acceptable 
by the indiscreet violence of the Spartan government. The two satraps went 
together into Caria, and, having arranged matters for the defence of that 
country, returned to take the command of an army which threatened Ionia 
with destruction. 

Dercyllidas was already marching for Caria, when information reached 
him that all his hitherto successful labours for the welfare of the colonies 
were upon the point of being rendered utterly vain. In these alarming cir¬ 
cumstances the interested pusillanimity of Tissapihernes relieved him. Phar¬ 
nabazus was desirous of engaging ; but Tissaphernes already more than half 
satisfied, since Ms property in Caria was no longer in immediate danger, 
would first try the effect of a conference- A herald was therefore sent to 
the Grecian general. The conference being held accordingly, Dercyllidas 
insisted on the simple proposition, “that all Grecian cities should be inde¬ 
pendent.” To this the satraps consented, with the conditions, “ that the 
Grecian army should quit the king’s territory ” (by wbicli seems to have 
been meant Asia, including the Grecian colonies), “ and that the Lacedse- 
monian governors should quit the Grecian towns.” Upion these terms a truce 
was concluded, to hold till the pleasure of the king and of the Lacedromonian 
government could he known. 

This was the first treaty, reported on any authentic or even jirobable 
testimony, by which, since the early times of the Lydian moiiarcliy, it was 
provided that the Asian Greeks should be completely emancipated from 
foreign dominion. All the Ionian and iEolian cities, it appoears, thus gained 
immediate enjoyment of independency in poeace: the Oarian seem to have 
waited the confirmation of the treaty by the king of Persia and the Lacedse- 
monian government. But it was a quiet revolution : no great battle gave 
it splendour ; none of those striking events attended which invite the atten¬ 
tion of the writer in proportion as they are fitted to impress the fancy of the 
reader. It forms, nevertheless, a memorable and interesting era in Grecian 
Mstory ; and the fame of Dercyllidas, less brilliant, but far purer, than that 
of most of the great men of Greece, though, being recorded by the pen of 
Xenophon, it is indeed seoured against perishing, yet deserves to have been 
more generally and more pointedly noticed, than we find it, by writers whose 
theme has been Grecian history, or panegyric of the Grecian character. 
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system, if it may be so called, by which the various members of 
the Greek nation were in some degi’ee held together, we find a strange mix¬ 
ture of undefined, and sometimes repugnant claims, more or less generally 
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dmitted. While the Lacedsemomans presided, with authority far too little 
defined, over the political and military affairs of Greece, the Elcaiis asserted 
a prescriptive right to a kind of religious supremacy ; also too little defined; 
universally allowed nevertheless, in a certain degree, but, like the Laccdai- 
monian supremacy, not always to the extent to which the claimants pretended. 
In the schism of Peloponnesus, which occurred during the Peloponnesian 
War we have seen the imperial state of Lacedcemoii summoned to the Elcan 
tribunal, as a British corporation might be summoned to the courts at West¬ 
minster ; a fine imposed, its citizens interdicted the common games and sacri¬ 
fices of the nation, an opprobrious punishment publicly inflicted upon an aged 
and respectable Spartan, who, but by implication, offended against the Elean 
decrees; and, finally, these measures supported 
by avowed hostilities, and alliance with the ene¬ 
mies of Sparta. The necessity of the times in¬ 
duced the Lacedmmonians to make peace with 
these affronts unrevenged; but their smothered 
resentment had been revived and increased by 
what they esteemed a new indignity. Before 
the conclusiou of the Peloponnesian War, Agia, 
king of Lacedgemon, had been sent, in pursuance 
of a supposed prophetical direction, to perform a 
sacrifice to Jupiter at Olympia. The Eicaus 
forbade the ceremony, alleging that, according 
to ancient law, no oracle should bo consulted for 
success in wars between Greeks and Greeks, and 
they would allow no prayer for victory in such 
a war. There is a beneficence, a liberal and ex¬ 
tended patriotism in this idea, so consonant to 
the spirit with which Iphitus is said to have 
founded the Olympian festival, and so opposite 
to the tenets afterwards generally prevailing in 
Greece, that they seem to mark the law for an¬ 
cient and genuine. The Lacedtemonians however were not the less offended 
with the Eleans for bringing forward, upon such an occasion, what, if those 
maxims only were considered which had prevailed through succeeding ages, 
would carry much the appearance of a complete novelty. 

The judgment passed against the Lacedeemoniaus and the fine imposed, 
the interdiction of the games, the punishment of Lichas, the confederacy 
with Athens and Argos, the hostilities ensuing, and finally the refusal of 
permission for sacrifice at Olympia, are stated by the contemporary historian 
as the motives which disposed the Lacedtemonians to war. We gather from 
him however that othoi's existed ; tlie dernocratical party at this time gov¬ 
erned Elis, and Elis held many towns of Elea in aubjection, The Lacedae¬ 
monians did not absolutely require oligarchy in every slate of Greece; for 
they had lately permitted the restoration of democracy in Athens ; and even 
their own government had a mixture of deinocrtioy : but they always beheld, 
with peculiar jealousy, dominion exercised by a dernocratical commouwoalth. 

In pursuance of this resolution, ministers were sent to Elis with a declara¬ 
tion that “the Lacedmmouians deemed it just and proper that the towns 
held in subjection by the Eleans be restored to independency.” The Eleans, 
alleging the right of conquest, refused to resign their sovereignty; and upon 
this the ephors ordered the king, Agis, to march into their country. The 
usual ravage of Grecian armies presently followed, but an earthquake, imagined 
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a divine admonition, alarming the aged prince and his superstitious people, 
they retired out of Elea,i and the troops were dismissed to their several 
homes. Whether as marking the favour of the gods or the weakness of 
their enemies, this conduct greatly encouraged the Eleans. In either view 
it improved tire hope of gaining to their cause many Grecian states, known to 
be disaffected towards Lacedaemon. But if the Lacedtemonian sovereignty 
was tyrannical, theirs apparently was not less so; and while they were 
cherishing the hope of foreign assistance, they did not take wiser precautions 
than other Grecian states for securing the attachment of their subjects. In 
the nest spring Agis again entered Elea with an army to which all the 
allies had contributed, excepting Corinth and Boeotia. Immediately Lepreuin 
revolted to him; Macistus and Epitalium quickly followed the example; 
and these were imitated, as he advanced into the country, by Leprine, Am- 
phidolia, and Marganese. In this defection of their towns, the Eleans were 
utterly unable to face the Lacedaemonian army in the field. Agis proceeded 
unopposed to Olympia and sacrificed, now unforbidden, on the altar of 
Jupiter. The territories of the revolting towns of course had been spared; 
but rapine and devastation marked the way from Olympia to Elis, whither 
the king next directed his march. Nor did the country suffer only from the 
conquering army. The opportunity of freebooting invited the neighbour¬ 
ing Arcadians and Achaeans ; and slaves and cattle and corn were carried off 
to such an amount that all the markets of Peloponnesus were glutted with 
Elean plunder. It was supposed that Agis would not, rather than that he 
could not, take Elis itself, which was unfortified. After destroying many 
fair buildings of the outskirts he proceeded to Cyllene, the principal sea¬ 
port of the Eleans, and ravage was extended from the mountains to the sea. 

Occasion has already frequently occurred to remark, that scarcely any mis¬ 
fortune could befall a Grecian state which would not bring advantage, or at 
least the hope of advantage, to some considerable portion of its subjects. The 
aristocratical party in Elis, oppressed by the demagogue Thrasydmus, looked 
to the present sufferings of their country as the means of relief ; hut with no 
better consideration of any political or moral principle than might have 
guided the wildest savages, or the most profligate among the lowest popu¬ 
lace in civilised nations. They proposed to assassinate Thrasydmus, with 
a few of his confidential friends ; and then, in the name of the commonwealth, 
to open a negotiation with Lacediemon. The people, they trusted, deprived 
of their leader, and dreading the arms of the Lacedeemonians, would acqui¬ 
esce ; and thus the principal power in the state would of course come into 
their hands. The plot failed through a mistake, by which another was 
murdered for Thrasydseus. The people, however, supposing their favourite 
killed, rested in silent dejection : but, while the conspirators were arming, 
and stationing their party, the demagogue awoke, where drunkenness and 
supervening sleep had overnight checked his way. The people immediately 
flocked about him ; a battle followed, and the conspirators, overpowered, 
fled to the Lacedsemonian camp. 

The conduct of the war was such as we have so often seen in Greece. 
When plunder no longer remained to employ the Lacedaemonian army prof¬ 
itably, Agis marched home, leaving only a garrison in Epitalium on the 
Alpheus, where he established the Elean fugitives. Hence rapine was oc¬ 
casionally prosecuted through the autumn and winter. Elis could not, 
like Athens, support itself under the continual ravage of its territory. In 


[1 Elea is used here to denote tte district of wliioh the city of Elis was the capital,] 
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' ms therefore Thrasydeeus opened a negotiation with Lacedasmon, and at 
offered the independency of all the towns over which the Eleans claimed 
sovereignty by right of conquest; proposing only to keep Epimn, whoso 
territory they had purchased from the inhabitants for thirty talents fairly 
naid The Lacedffimonians however, considering, or affecting to consider, 
the purchase as forced, required that Epium should he free lilce the rest. 
The^disposition thus apparent in the Lacediemonians to depress Elis en¬ 
couraged the villagers of the Pisan territory to assert their claim to the 
buperiutendency of the Olympian temple, violently taken from their ances¬ 
tors, as they contended, by the Eleans, when their city was destroyed. But, 
whatever might have been the ancient right, the Lacedaemonian administra¬ 
tion thinking those uneducated pretenders unfit for an office of much solem¬ 
nity and dignity in the eyes of all Greece, would not interfere. Upon the 
condition therefore that every town oi Elea should he, as a free republic, 
a separate member of the Lacedmmonian confederacy, whicli was, in effect, 



to he subjects of Lacedteraon, peace was made ; and Elis, according to 
the LacedEBmonian decree preceding the war, humbled and chastened, was 
itself also restored to its place in that confederacy. 

The imputation of impiety, under which the Lacedffimonians began, the 
war, perhaps urged them to a more ostentatious display of respect for 
the gods at the end of it. Agis himself was deputed to offer, at Delphi, the 
tenth of the spoil. On his return, lie was taken ill at Hersea, and lie died 
soon after his arrival at Lacedaemon. In the magnificence of his funeral the 
Lacedffimonians probably meant also to exhibit their own piety, as well as 
to testify their opinion of the deceased prince’s merit. They failed how¬ 
ever in their estimate of tlie prevailing prejudices of the Grecian people. 
Honour to the gods indeed was supposed to he best shown, and religion 
principally to consist, in pompous processions and expensive spectacles ; but 
general opinion condemned the splendour of the funeral of Agis, as greater 
than could become the most illustrious mortal,& 

"When the days for the funeral solemnities were past and it was necessary 
for another king to be appointed, Leotychides, who said that he was the son 
of Agis, and Agesilaus his brother, stood forward as competitors for the 
throne. Leotychides saying, “The law, Agesilaus, directs, not that the 
brother, but that the son of the king is to reign ; though if there happen 
0 be no son, the brother may in that case become Idng,” Agesilaus rejoinedr 
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“Then I must be king.” “How,” said Leotyohides, “when I am aliye?" 
“ Because,” returned Agesilaus, “ he whom you call your father, said tliat 
you were not his son.” i “ But my mother, who knows much better than he, 
still declares that I am.” “Neptune, however,”^ said Agesilaus, “showed 
that what you assert is false, as he drove your father abroad by an earth¬ 
quake from her chamber ; and time, which is said to be the truest of wit¬ 
nesses, gives testimony with him to the same effect ; for you were born in 
the tenth month after he fled from her, and was never after seen in her 
chamber.” In this maimer they disputed. But Diopithes, a man who 
paid great attention to oracles, supported Leotychides, and said that there 
was an oracle of Apollo enjoining them “ to beware of a halting reign." 
Lysander however said in reply to him, on behalf of Agesilaus, that “ he did 
not think the god desired them to beware lest their king should stumble and 
halt, but rather lest one who was not of the royal family should reign; 
for that the royal power would assuredly be lame whenever men not de¬ 
scended from Hercules should rule the stale.” The people, after hearing 
such arguments from both sides, chose Agesilaus for their king. 


CINADon’s plot 

Agesilaus had not yet been a year on the throne, when, as ha was offer¬ 
ing one of the sacrifices appointed for the city, the augur told him that the 
gods indicated some conspiracy of the most dangerous kind. Within fiye 
days after the conclusion of this sacrifice, somebody gave information to the 
ephors of a conspiracy, and said that “ Cinadon was leader in the affair." 
Ciuadon was a man of vigorous frame, and of powerful mind, but not one of 
the Equals. When the ephors asked the informer what account he could 
give of the way in which the plot would he carried into effect, he said that 
“ Ciuadon, having conducted him to the outside of the forum, desired him to 
count how many Spartans there were in the forum; and I,” continued he, 
“ having counted the king, the ephors, the senators, and about forty others, 
asked him, ‘ And why, Cinadon, have you told me to count them ? ’ ‘ Con¬ 
sider these,’ he replied, ‘as enemies, and all the rest now in the forum, who 
are more than four thousand, as allies. ’ ” He said also that Cinadon pointed 
out to him in the streets sometimes one, and sometimes two, that were ene¬ 
mies, and said that all the other people were auxiliaries, and that whatever 
Spartans were on their estates in the country, one, namely the master, was 
an enemy, while on every estate there were numbers of allies. The ephors 
then inquiring how many Cinadon said were privy to the plot, he replied 
that he told him, as to that point, that “ there were not very many in concert 
with the principal agents, but that they were trustworthy, and declared that 
they were in communication with all the helots, the newly-enfranohised, the 
inferior citizens, and the people in the parts about the city; for whenever 
any mention of the Spartans was made among them, no one could forbear 
from showing that he would willingly eat them up alive.” When the ephors 
further asked “ whence they said they would get arms,” he answered, that 
Ciuadou had stated to him, “ Those of us who are already united, say we 
have arms enough; ” and for the multitude, he said that Ciuadon, couduct- 
ing him into the iron-market, had pointed out numbers of daggers, swords, 
spits, axes, hatchets, and scythes, and added that “ all the instruments with 


['It was commonly believed that Alcibiades was the father of Leotyohides.] 
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I'jch men cultivate the ground, or hew wood or stone, would serve as weap- 
while the greater part of the artificers had sufficient tools to fight with, 
Moeciallv against unarmed enemies.” The informer being finally interro- 
^ ted “at what time the scheme was to be carried into execution,” replied 
diat “directions had been given him to be in readiness at home.” 

The ephors, after listening to his statement, were of opinion that he had 
(riven information of a well-concerted plot, and were greatly alarmed; nor 
did they summon even what was called the lesser assembly, but some of the 
senators, conferring together liere and there, resolved to send Cinadon to 
bulon accompanied by some others of the younger men, with directions to 
bring back with him certain inhabitants of that place, and some helots, whose 
names were written on Iris scytale. They desired him also to bring with him 
a certain woman, who was said to be the handsomest in the place, and was 
thought to corrupt all the Lacedannonians, old as well as young, that went 
thither. Cinadon had executed similar commissions for the ephors before; 
and they now delivered to him the scytale on which wore written the names 
of the persons that were to be apprehended. As he asked “ which of the 
young men he should take with him,” they said to him, “Go, and desire the 
eldest of the Uppagretm to send with you six or seven of such of his men as 
may be at hand.” They had previously taken care that tlie Mppagretce 
should know whom he was to send, and that those who were sent should be 
apprized that they were to secure Cinadon. They moreover acquainted 
Cinadon that they would send three carriages, that they might not bring 
aAvay their prisoners on foot, concealing from him as carefully as possible 
that they sent them witii a vieAV to his security alone. They did not appre¬ 
hend him in the city, because they were uncertain how far the plot might 
have spread, and wished first to hear from Cinadon himself who were his 
accomplices in it, before they themselves should be aware that information 
was given against them, lest they should make their escape. The party who 
took him were to keep him prisoner, and when they had learned from him 
the names of his accomplices, were to send them in writing to the ephors as 
speedily as possible. So intent indeed wore the ephors on effecting their 
object, that they even despatched a troop of horse to support the party that 
was gone to Aulou. 

As soon as Cinadon was secured, and a horseman arrived with the names 
of those whom he had put on his list, they instantly apprehended Tisamenus 
the soothsayer, and the other principal conspirators ; and when Cinadon was 
brought back and examined, and had made a full confession and specified 
his accomplices, they at last asked Mm “with what object he had engaged in 
pch a scheme.” He replied, “in order that ho might be inferior to no man 
in Lacedfflmon.” Soon after he was fastened, arms and neck, in a wooden 
collar, and scourged and pricked with lances; and in this condition he and 
his accomplices were led round the city. Thus they suffered the penalty of 
the law.c 


AGESILAtrS IN ASIA 

Not long after this event news was brought to Sparta by a Syracusan 
named Herodes, who had just returned from Phoenioia, of preparations which 
he had witnessed in the Phcenician ports for a great armament, which he had 
learned was to consist of three hundred galleys. He had not been able to 
ascertain its object, but it had induced him to quicken his departure, that he 
might bear the tidings to Greece. The Spartan government was alarmed, 
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and called a congress of the allies to deliberate on preTentiTe nieasmes, 
But to Lysander the intelligence afforded a highly -welcome opportunity of 
resuming his ambitious plans, and recovering his influence among the Asiatic 
Greeks. He seems however to have been aware that he was himself nerved 
with jealousy at home, and that a proposal coming directly from himself, and 
immediately tending to his own aggrandisement, would probably be ill 
received. He resolved therefore to make use of his friend Agesilaus, to 
accomplish his purpose, and easily prevailed on him to undertake, with a 
small force, to give such employment to the Persian arms in Asia, as would 
secure Greece from the threatened invasion. 

Agesilaus, who was in the prime of life, was no less eager to display hi? 
military talents in such a brilliant field, than Lysander to renew his intrigues, 
and to replace his creatures in the posts from which they had been dislodged, 
He therefore offered to take the command of an expedition to Asia, for which 
he required no more than two thousand neodamode troops, and six thousand 
of the allies, and desired to be accompanied by a council of thirty Spartans— 
which he probably knew would, according to usage, be forced upon him—and 
by Lysander among them. His offer was accepted, and all his requests granted, 
with the addition of six months’ pay for the army. Corinth, Thebes, and 
Athens, were called upon to contribute their forces, but they all refused. 

It was the first time since the expedition of Menelaus that a king of 
Sparta had undertaken to invade Asia; and Agesilaus, partly perhaps for the 
sake of the omen, and partly for the sake of his own renown, was willing to 
associate his enterprise with the recollection of that heroic adventure. He 
therefore stopped at Aulis, to sacrifice there after the example of Agamemnon. 
But before he had completed the rite, the Boeotarchs sent a party of hoise 
to enjoin him to desist, and the men did not merely deliver the message, but 
scattered the parts of the victim which they found on the altar. He how¬ 
ever stifled his resentment, and embarked again for Germstns, where he 
found the hulk of his armament assembled, and sailed with it to Ephesus. 

Soon after his arrival he received a message from Tissaphernes, calling on 
him to explain the design of his coming. Agesilaus replied, that his object 
was to restore the Asiatic Greeks to the independence which their brethren en¬ 
joyed on the other side of the jEgean. The satrap on this proposed a truce 
until the king’s pleasure could he taken on this demand ; he engaged himself 
to support it with all the credit he possessed, and professed to believe that the 
court would comply with it. Agesilaus consented to the proposal, only re¬ 
quiring security for the observance of the engagement, and even this seouiity 
was no more than the oath of Tissaphernes, which he pledged with due solem¬ 
nity to Deroyllidas, and two other Spartan commissioners, who were sent to 
ratify the convention. Nothing however was farther from the mind of either 
party than the thought of peace. Tissaphernes, as soon as he had taken the 
oath, sent to the king for a reinforcement to enable him to take the field; 
and Agesilaus, who was well aware of his intentions, and probably would not 
otherwise have granted the truce, though he observed it with strict fidelity, 
undoubtedly did not suffer the time to be lost with regard to the progress of 
his own preparations. 

During this interval a breach, which the characters and views of the two 
men rendered almost inevitable, rose between him and Lysander. The 
rumour of the expedition, and of the part which Lysander was to take in it, 
seems to have rekindled the flames of discord in the Asiatic cities, which 
after the expulsion of his creatures had for a time been kept tranquil by the 
wise forbearance of the ephors and the prudent administration of Deroyllidas. 
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WJien he came to Ephesus, his door was immediately besieged by a crowd 
f Tjetitiouers, who desired a license to oppress their countrymen under his 
^atrona^e. After the victory of iEgospotami, Lysander, as the man who for 
Fhe time wielded the irresistible power of Sparta, had been courted with 
xtravagant servility by the Asiatic Greeks. They did not content them¬ 
selves with the ordinary honours of golden crowns and statues, but raised 
altars and offered sacrifices, and sang pgeans, and consecrated festivals to him 
as a god: the first example of that grossest kind of adulation, which after¬ 
wards became common among the Greeks, and was reduced to a system by 
the Romans. When he now appeared again in Asia, 
though in the train of a Spartan king, it was still sup¬ 
posed that the substance of power resided with him, 
and that he would direct the exercise of the royal 
authority, as he thought fit. He did not discounte¬ 
nance this persuasion, for he shared it himself. He 
had calculated on the subserviency of Agesilaus, whom 
he considered as mainly indebted to his friendship, 
first for the throne, and then—an obligation little in¬ 
ferior — for the command in Asia. But his colleagues, 
the rest of the Thirty, felt that the homage paid to 
him by the allies was derogatory, not only to the 
royal dignity, but to their own 3 and they complained 
to Agesilaus of his presumption. 

The king himself had been hurt by it, and resolved 
to check it, not by a friendly remonstrance, but in a 
way the most grating to Lysandcr’s feelings. He 
rejected all applications which were made to him in 
reliance on Lysander’s interest; and liis purpose at 
length became so evident, that Lysander was obliged 
to inform his clients, that his intercession, instead of 
furthering, would only obstruct their suits, lie had 
however sufficient self-command to stifle or disguise pnows or Gmote GALiitrs 
his resentment; and, after a very mild expostulation 
with Agesilaus on the harshness of his conduct, requested to be removed from 
the scene of his humiliation to some other place, where he might still be 
employed in the public service. The king very ■willingly complied, and sent 
him to the Hellespont, where not long after he achieved an acquisition of 
some moment to the Spartan arms. He prevailed on a Persian of high rank, 
named Spithridates, who had been offended by Pharnabazus, to revolt, and 
come ■with his family, his treasures, and two hundred horse, to Cyzicus, and 
thence sailed with him and his son to Ephesus, and presented them to Age- 
silaus, who received them with great pleasure, and took this opportunity of 
gaining information about the state of Pharnabazus. This incident pro¬ 
duced an apparent reconciliation between him and Lysander ; but we shall 
see reason to suspect that on one side, at least, it was not sincere. 

Tissaphernes had no sooner received such an addition to liis forces, as 
appeared to him sufficient to overpower Agesilaus, than he threw aside the 
mask, and sent a message to the Spartan king, bidding him immediately quit 
Asia, or prepare for war. The council and the allies Avere somewhat daunted 
by his arrogant tone, and apparent strength ; but Agesilaus, who had expected 
this result, and desired no other, told the envoys to carry back his thanks to 
their master, for the advantage he had given the Greeks by his perjury. He 
then ordered his troops to put themselves in readiness for a long march ; sent 
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word to the towns which lay on the road to Caria to lay in provisions 
for the use of his army; and called on the cities of Ionia, iEolis, and the 
Hellespont, for their contingents. Agesilaus had reckoned upon this effect 
of the satrap’s selfish fears, and, instead of seeking him in Caria, marched in 
the opposite direction toward the residence of Pharnahazus. As this invasion 
was quite unexpected, he found the towns on his road unprepared for resist¬ 
ance, and collected an immense booty. He penetrated nearly to Dasoylinm 
without encountering an enemy. But in that neighbourhood he fell in with 
a body of Persian horse, and, by the issue of a skirmish which ensued, was 
made to feel its superiority in equipments and training over his own. The 
next day when he sacrificed, observes Xeiiophon — as if he was relating a 
providential warning, not a human contrivance — the victims were found im¬ 
perfect ; and Agesilaus advanced no farther, but retreated towards Ephesus, 
There he spent the winter in preparations for the next campaign, and 
more particularly applied himself to the raising of a body of cavalry, which 
he perceived would be indispensable to the success and the safety of his future 
operations. For this purpose he made a list of the most opulent men in the 
Greek cities, and compelled each of them, as the condition of his exemption 
from personal service, to furnish a trooper. In the spring he collected his 
forces at Ephesus, and put them into an active course of training, rousing 
their emulation by the prizes which he proposed for the most gallant show, 
and the highest degree of expertness, in every department of the service. 
Xenophon, as an old soldier, is delighted with the recollection of the military 
hustle which prevailed during this season at Ephesus ; where the wrestling 
schools and the hippodrome were constantly enlivened by the exercises of the 
men, the market was abundantly supplied with horses, and arms of every kind, 
and all the trades subservient to war were kept in full employment. Among 
other devices for raising the spirits of Ms troops, Agesilaus borrowed a hint, 
it would seem, from one of Cimon’s stratagems, and ordered his Persian pris¬ 
oners to be exposed to sale naked, that the Greeks might contrast the delicacy 
of their persons with the robustness of frames hardened by the exercises of 
the palmstra. 

Before he took the field again, a year having now elapsed from the com¬ 
mencement of his expedition, Lysander and his colleagues were superseded 
by a new body of councillors, and returned home. Agesilaus then gave 
public notice, that he meant to take the shortest road into the richest part of 
the enemy’s country. The notice was designed not more for the preparation 
of his own troops, than for Tissaphernes, who concluded that if this had been 
the intention of Agesilaus, he would not have disclosed it, and that now Caria 
was certainly his real mark. He therefore repeated the dispositions of the 
preceding summer. But while he waited for the enemy with his cavalry in 
the vale of the Mmander, Agesilaus directed his march towards the plains 
of Sardis, the richest of Western Asia. During three days he traversed them 
without seeing an enemy j but on the fourth the Persian cavalry, which 
Tissaphernes seems to have sent forward as soon as he heard of the move¬ 
ments of Agesilaus, suddenly came up, and cut off many of the followers of 
the camp, as they were ranging over the country in quest of plunder. 

Tissaphernes had already arrived at Sardis ; and his countrymen, many 
of whom had probably suffered considerable loss from the invasion, bitterly 
censured him for leaving them unprotected, and even it seems charged him 
with treachery. The complaints were carried up to the court, where he had 
one implacable and powerful enemy in the fiendish Parysatis, who thirsted to 
revenge herself on him for his enmity to her favourite son. She had already 
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f' d'that Artaxei'xes was weak enough to sacrifice his most faithful servants 
t^Ter resentment, even when lie knew that it was inflamed by the very ser- 
es which they had rendered to himself ; and according to the most prob¬ 
able account, it was in compliance ivith her request that he now ordered 
Ti=isanhernes'to be put to death. The execution of the sentence was com¬ 
mitted to Tithraustes, who was appointed to succeed Tissaphernes in his 
satrapy, and was instructed to open a negotiation with Agesilaus. Aocord- 
'no-h' after executing the first part of his commission, which he did in the 
Turkish style hy the hands of an underling, who surprised Tissaphernes in his 
bath Tithraustes sent envoys to treat with the Spartan king. He affected 
to consider Tissaphernes as the author of the quarrel between his master and 
the Greeks, and, as if the end of their expedition was now answered by their 
enemy’s death, proposed that Agesilaus should return home. As to the 
Asiatic Greeks, Artaxerxes ivas ivilling to acknowledge their independence, 
on condition that they would pay their ancient tribute. Agesilaus replied, 
that be had no authority to conclude peace without the sanction of the gov¬ 
ernment at home : but he would transmit the Persian overtures to Sparta. 
In the meanwhile Tithraustes was very anxious that hostilities should be 
suspended in his province, and, pleading his own merits in the execution of 
Tissaphernes, begged Agesilaus, while he ivaited for an answer to the terms 
proposed, to turn his arms against the satrapy of Pharnahazus. To this 
Agesilaus consented on condition that Tithraustes would defray the expense 
of the march; and he received thirty talents [£6000 sterling] on that score. 
This was a step beyond former precedents: for even Tissapliernes, though he 
had not scrupled to conclude a separate truce, had not paid the enemy a 
subsidy for invading another part of his master’s dominions. 

On his march towards the ten-itories of Pharnahazus, Agesilaus received 
a flattering testimony of the approbation with which his proceedings were 
viewed at Sparta, and of the disposition which prevailed there to support 
him in the prosecution of the war. By a despatch which reached him as he 
lay near Cyme, he learned that he had been invested with the administration 
of naval affairs, that he was empowered to appoint whom he would to 
the office of admiral, and still to regulate the operations of the fleet at his 
discretion. Thus to unite the supreme command of the army and of the 
navy in one person, was an unexampled mark of confidence, and a striking 
indication of the new energy which ambition had infused into the Spartan 
counsels. Agesilaus immediately took measures for raising a fleet; and by 
a judicious distribution of the burden among the maritime allies, and his 
influence with wealthy individuals, collected 120 new galleys. But he was 
less prudent and fortunate in the choice of an admiral, and instead of seek¬ 
ing the highest qualifications, consulted his private affection in the appoint¬ 
ment of his wife’s brother Pisander. When this business was despatched, 
he continued his march to the satrapy of Pharnahazus. 


PERSIAN GOLD 

These preparations, combined perhaps with other tokens, convinced 
Tithraustes that Agesilaus had no intention of withdrawing from Asia, but 
was inclined rather to extend than contract his views, and cherished strong 
hopes of effecting the conquest of the empire. He perceived that he had 
only purchased a temporal'/ relief, and bethought himself how he might 
employ the gold, which was his last remaiiaing stay, to greater advantage. 
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The history of the contest between Greece and Persia afforded seyeral 
instructive lessons, which were now peculiarly applicable. At the time when 
the first Artaxerxes was embarrassed by the success of the Athenians m 
Egypt, he sent an agent, as we have seen, with bribes to Sparta, to procure 
a diversion in his favour. Tithraustes now resorted to a similar expedient. 
He sent a Rhodian named Timoerates to Greece, with a sum of fifty talents' 
which he was charged to distribute, with proper precautions, among the 
leading persons in the states which might be most easily induced to inter¬ 
rupt the progress of Agesilaus by kindling a war against Sparta at home, 
Hot only was this mission itself a notorious and unquestionable fact; but 
Xenophon professes an equal degree of ceitamty as to the names of the 
persona who received the money. We may at least venture to believe that, 
though it may have roused them to greater activity, it produced no change 
in their political sentiments : and we even doubt whether it gave lise to any 
events which would not have occurred nearly as soon without it. It was 
indeed natural enough for Agesilaus and his friends to attribute the disap¬ 
pointment of his hopes to the venality of their adversaries. But Xenophon 
himself observes that the Athenians, though they did not receive any share 
of the gold, were eager for war in the hope of recovering their independence. 
And it is clear from his own narrative that similar feelings of jealousy or 
resentment towards Sparta already prevailed at Thebes,,Corinth, and Argos, 
and were only waiting for an opportunity of displaying themselves in open 
hostility, but needed no corrupt influence to excite them. 

The anti-Laconian party at Thebes — the same no doubt which had 
sheltered the Athenian exiles, and had contrived the affront offered to 
Agesilaus at Aulis, and which had therefore reason to dread his resentment; 
if he should ever return to Europe as the conqueror of Asia — set the first 
springs of hostility in motion. The disposition to war they found already 
existing ; a pretext only was wanting, and this they easily devised. Means 
were found to induce the Locrians of Opus to make an inroad upon a tract 
of land which had been long the subject of contention between them and 
their neighbours the Phocians. The Phocians retaliated by the invasion of 
the Opuntiau Locris, and the Thebans were soon persuaded to take part with 
the Locrians, and invade Phocis. The Phocians, as was foreseen, applied 
for succour to Sparta, where, as Xenophon admits, there was the utmost 
readiness to lay hold on any pretence for a war with Thebes; and the 
present season of prosperity seemed to the Spartan government the most 
favourable for humbling a power which had given so many proofs of ill- 
will towards it. 


WAR RISES IN GBEEOB 

War therefore was decreed, and Lysander was sent into Phocis with in¬ 
structions to collect all the forces he could raise there, and among the tribes 
seated about Mount CEta, and to march with them to Haliartus in Boeotia, 
where Pausanias, with the Peloponnesian troops, was to join him on an ap¬ 
pointed day. Lysander discharged his commission with his usual activity, 
and besides succeeded in inducing Orchomenos, which was subject to Thebes, 
to Msert its independence. Pausanias, having crossed the Laconian border, 
waited at Tegea for the contingents which he had demanded from the alhes. 
They seem to have come in slowly, and Corinth refused to take any part in 
the expedition. The Thebans, seeing themselves threatened with invasion, 
sent an embassy to prevail on the Athenians to make common cause with 
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|l ^ against Sparta. There were many feelings to be overcome at Athens, 
1 fore this resolution could be adopted : recollections of a long heieditary 
OTudge, of the animosity displayed by Thebes during the last wai, and 
sueciaily at its close ; the sense of weakness, and the dread of provoking a 
newer by which Athens had so lately been brought to the brink of destruc¬ 
tion ' The Athenians desired to recover their pre-eminence in Greece, and 
their readiest way to that end was to declaie themselves the protectors of all 
,v-ho suffered under Spartan tyranny. If they were inclined to dread the 
enemy’s power, they had only to reflect by what means their own had been 
overthrown. Sparta likewise now ruled over unwilling subjects, and ollended 
allies who only wanted a leader to encourage them to revolt from her. In¬ 
deed she had not one sincere friend left. Argos had always been hostile ; 
Elis had just been deeply wronged. Corinth, Aicadia, and Achaia saw the 
services which they had rendered in the war requited with insolent ingrati¬ 
tude, and were subject to the control of harmosts, who weie not even citi- 
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zens of Sparta, but helots ; bondmen at home, masters abroad. The cities 
once subject to Athens, which had been tempted to revolt by the prospect of 
liberty, found themselves cheated of their hopes, and gioaned under the 
double yoke of a foreign governor, and a domestic oligarchy. The Persian 
lung, to whom Sparta mainly owed her victory, she had immediately after¬ 
wards treated as an enemy. Atliens might now placo herself at the head of 
a confederacy much more powerful than the empire which she had lost; and 
the Spartan dominion would be more easily overthrown than the Athenian 
had been, in proportion as the allies of Sparta were stronger than the sub¬ 
jects of Athens. 

These arguments found a willing audience ; they were seconded by many 
voices, and the assembly was unanimous in favour of the alliance with Thebes. 
Thrasybulus, who moved the decree, reminded the Thebans that Athens was 
about to repay the obligation which they had laid on her when they refused 
to concur in riveting her chains, by active exertions, and at a great risk. 
For she would have to face the enmity of Sparta while Pirams lemained 
still unfortified. Both states prepared for war. 

Lysander, having collected all the forces he could raise in the north, 
marched to Haliartus ; but he found that Pausanias had not yet arrived 
there. It was not in his character to remain anywheie inactive, and he 
was desirous of making himself master of the town. He first tried nego¬ 
tiation to engage it to revolt. But there were some Tlieban and Athenian 
troops in the place, whose presence overawed the disaffected ; and he then 
resolved to venture on an assault. A battle took place close to the walls, 
in which Lysander was slain. It seems clear from a comparison of all ac¬ 
counts, that he was intercepted between the main body of the Thebans and 
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the garrison, ■which made a sally; and he was known to have fallen bytlie 
hand of a citizen of Haliartus. His troops were put to flight, and betook 
themselves to the hills—a branch of the range of Helicon—'vvluchrose at 
no great distance behind tlie town. The conquerors pursued with great 
vigour, and incautiously pressed forward up the rising ground, until the 
difficulties of the ground brought them to a stand, and the fugitives, per- 
ceiving their perplexity, turned upon them, assailed them with a shower of 
missiles, rolled down masses of rock on their heads, and finally drove them 
in disorder, with the loss of more than two hundred men, into the plain, 
The dejection caused by this disaster was relieved the next day by the dis¬ 
covery that the remains of Lysander’s army had dispersed duiiiig the night, 
But the exultation of the Thebans at this fruit of their victory nas 
damped in the course of a few hours by the appearance of Pausanias, who had 
received the news of the battle on the road from Plataaa to Thespite, and 
had hastened his march to Haliartus. Yet, according to Diodorus, he brought 
with him no more than six thousand men; but so small a force could scaicely 
have produced the alarm described by Xenophon, who, witli a slight touch 
of humour, exhibits the Tbebau camp as fluctuating between the extremes 
of presumption and despondency. For the next day their spirits weie again 
raised by the arrival of Thrasybulus and an Athenian army; and their con¬ 
fidence was heightened avhen they perceived that Pausanias showed no dispo¬ 
sition to seek an engagement. His situation was extremely embarrassing. 
According to Greek usage it was absolutely necessary for him to recover the 
bodies of the slain, who are said to have amounted to a thousand, either by 
force or by consent of the victors. The greater part lay so near to the town 
walls that the attempt to carry them away by force would be one of great 
difficulty and danger, even if he should gain a victory; and the enemy was 
so strong in cavalry, that the event of a battle would be very uncertain, 
especially as Ms own troops bad engaged in the expedition with reluctance. 
He therefore held a council of war; and after mature deliberation the ma¬ 
jority came to the decision—if indeed it was not unanimous—to apply for 
permission to carry away the dead. The Thebans however were not satisfied 
with this confession of their superiority, and refused to grant a truce, except 
on condition that the invaders should xvithdraw from Bceotia. These terms 
were gladly accepted by Pausanias and his council, though they were felt by 
the troops as a degradation, such as a Laoedeemouian army had never before 
experienced. The general dejection and ill-humour which prevailed in the 
retreat, were heightened by the insulting demeanour of the Thebans, who 
accompanied them on their march through Bceotia, and drove back all who 
deviated in the least from the line, with blows, into the road. 

The conduct of Pausanias appears to have been in the whole of this affair 
perfectly blameless. He had failed indeed to reach Haliartus by the pre¬ 
concerted day, but he arrived the day after; and when it is considered that 
he had to collect his army from many quarters, and that the allies were gen¬ 
erally averse to the expedition, he may seem rather to have deserved praise, 
for bringing it up so nearly within the appointed time. The disastrous issue 
could only be attributed to Lysander’s imprudence; and the decision of the 
council of war with regard to the recovery of the slain, even if it was not 
clearly required hy the circumstances of the case, could not reasonably be 
imputed as a crime to Pausanias. Yet on his return to Sparta he was capi¬ 
tally impeached; and the nature of the charges brought against him showed 
that he could not expect a fair trial, hut was foredoomed to be sacrificed to 
public prejudice or to private passion j for the accusation embraced not 
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^ rely his conduct in his last expedition, but the indulgence which he had 
Wanted to the Athenian refugees in Piraeus ; though his measures on that 
iccasion seem to have been viewed with general approbation at the time, and 
had only been proved to be impolitic by the event. But under the irritation 
'reduced by the recent shame and disappointment, the Spartan senate was 
no more capable of listening to reason and justice, than the Athenian assem¬ 
bly on some similar occasions; and it is probable that Lysander’s friends did 
the utmost to inflame the public feelings against his old adversary. Pausanias 
(hd not appear at the trial; he was condemned to death, and was obliged to 
?eek shelter in the venerated sanctuary of Athene Alea at Tegea, where he 
ended his days. His son Agesipolis succeeded to the throne. 

Lysander left his family in a state of poverty, which proved tliat his 
ambition was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. But, if we may believe 
a story which became current after his death, and is related upon such 
authority, that we can scarcely suppose it to have been without foundation, 
he was not satisfied either with fame, or with the substance of power. He 
IS said to have conceived the project of levelling the privileges of the two 
loyal houses, and of making the kingly office elective, and open to all Spartans, 
no doubt with the hope of obtaining it for liiniseli,<l 


LTSANDEIt’S PLOT 

The melodramatic scheme to secure the throne, which has been credited 
to Lysander, was discredited by Thirlwall, and Mitford, but Grotc, Buiy, 
and others accept it, and it is curious enough to deserve chronicle heie: 

AYhen the Heraclidm mixed with Dorians, and settled in Peloponnesus, 
there was a large and flourishing tribe of them at Sparta. The whole, how¬ 
ever, were not entitled to the regal succession, but only two families, the 
Eurytionidas and the Agidm; while the rest had no share in the administra¬ 
tion on account of their high birth. For as to the conimon rewards of virtue, 
they were open to all men of di,stinguished merit. Lysander, who was of 
this Ihieage, no sooner saw himself exalted by las great actions, and supported 
with friends and power, but he became uneasy to tliinlc that a city which 
owed its grandeur to him, should be ruled by others no better descended than 
himself. Hence he entertained a design to alter the settlement which con¬ 
fined the succession to two families only, and to lay it open to all the Hera- 
clidffi. Some say, his intention was to extend this high honour not only to 
aU the Heraclidije, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that it might not so much 
belong to the posterity of Hercules, as to those who resembled Hercules in 
that virtue which numbered him with tlie gods. He hoped, too, that when 
the crown was settled in tliis manner, no Spartan would have better preten¬ 
sions than himself. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his scheme, and committed 
to memory an oration written by Cleon of Plalicarnassus for that purpose. 
But he soon saw that so great and difficult a reformation required bolder and 
more extraordinary methods to bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machin¬ 
ery is made use of, where more natural means will not do, so he resolved 
to strike the people with oracles and prophecies; well knowing that the 
eloquence of ^ Cleon would avail hut little, unless he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions and the terrors of superstition. Ephorus tells 
us, he first attempted to corrupt the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards 
those of Dodona by means of one Pherecles; and having no success in either 
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application, he went himself to the oracle of Ammon, and offered the priests 
large sums of gold. They too rejected his_ offers %yith indignation, and sent 
deputies to Sparta to accuse him of that crime. When these Libyans found 
he was acquitted, they took their leave of tlie Spartans in this manner; 
“We will pass better judgments, when you come to live among us in Libya.’’ 
It seems there was an ancient prophecy, that the Lacedaemonians would some 
time or other settle in Africa. This whole scheme of Lysander was of no 
ordinary texture, nor took its rise from accidental circumstances, but was 
laid deep and conducted with uncommon art and address : so that it may be 
compared to a mathematical demonstration, in which, from some principles 
first assumed, the conclusion is deduced through a variety of abstruse and 
intricate steps. We shall, therefore, explain it at large, taking Ephorus, 
who was both an historian and philosopher, for our guide. 



Gbbek Doob Keys 


There was a woman in Pontus who gave it out that she was pregnant by 
ApoUo. Many rejected her assertion, and many believed it. So that when 
she was delivered of a son, several persons of the greatest eminence took 
particular care of his education, and for some reason or other gave him tlie 
name of Silenus. Lysander took this miraculous birtli for a foundation, and 
raised all his building upon it. He made choice of such assistants, as might 
bring the story into reputation, and put it beyond suspicion. Tlien he got 
another story propagated at Delpihi and spread at Sparta, that certain ancient 
oracles were kept in the private registers of the priests, which it was not 
lawful to touch or to look upon, till in some future age a person should arise, 
who could clearly prove himself the son of Apollo, and he was to interpret 
and publish these oracles. The way thus prepared, Silenus was to make his 
appearance, as the son of Apollo, and demand the oracles. The priests, who 
were in combination, were to inquire into every article, and examine him 
strictly as to his birth. At last they were to pretend to be convinced of his 
divine parentage, and to show him the books. Silenus then was to read in 
public all those prophecies, particularly that for which the whole design was 
set on foot; namely, that it would be more for the honour and interest of 
Sparta to set aside the present race of kings, and choose others out of the best 
and most worthy men in the commonwealth. But when Silenus was grown 
up, and came to undertake his part, Lysander had the mortification to see his 
piece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the actors, whose heart failed him 
just as the thing was going to be put in execution. However, nothing of 
this was discovered while Lysander lived. 

Lysander’s poverty, which was discovered after his death, added lustre 
to his virtue. It was then found, that notwithstanding the money which 
had passed through his hands, the authority he had exercised over so 
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• cities and indeed the great empire he had been possessed of, he had 
the least improved his family fortune. Ephorus tells us that, after- 
”°rds upon some disputes between the confederates and the Spartans, it 
thought necessary to inspect the writings of Lysander, and for that 
nurpose Agesilaus went to his house. Among the other papers he found 
that political one, calculated to show how proper it would be to take the 
rifrht of succession from the Eurytionidae and Agidm, and to elect kings from 
among persons of the greatest merit. Pie was going to produce it before 
the citizens, and to show what the real principles of Lysander were. But 
Lacratides, a man of sense, and the principal of the ephors, kept him from 
it bv representing how wrong it would be to dig Lysander out of his grave, 
when this oration, which was written in so artful and persuasive a manner, 
ought rather to be buried with him. 

Among the other honours paid to the memory of Lysander, that whicli 
^ve shall mention is none of the least. Some poisons who had contracted 
themselves to his daughters in his lifetime, when they found he died poor, 
fell off from their engagement. The Spartans fined them for courting 
the alliance while they had riches in view, and breaking off wben they dis¬ 
covered that poverty which was the best proof of Lysander’s probity and 
justice. It seems, at Sparta there was a law which pimishod, not only those 
who continued in a state of celibacy, or married too late, but those that 
married ill; and it was levelled chiefly at persons who married into rich rather 
than good families.® 


AGESILAUS RECALLED 

While these movements were taking place in Greece, Agesilaus was carry¬ 
ing on the war in Asia, with an activity and success which might well liave 
alarmed the Persian court, and proved the wisdom of the precautions adopted 
by Tithraustes. On his march into the province of Pharnabazus, he ivas ac¬ 
companied by Spithridates, who urged him to advance into Paphlagonia, and 
undertook to make Cotys, the king of that country, his ally. Cotys, who is 
elsewliere named Corylas, was one of those powerful hereditary vassals of 
the Persian king, whose subjection had become merely nominal, and he had 
lately renounced even the appearance of submission. Artaxerxes, impru¬ 
dently or iusidioublj'-, had put liis obedience to the test, by summoning or in¬ 
viting him to court. But the Paphlagonian prince was too wary, and knew 
the character of the Persian government too well, to trust himself in its 
power, and he had openly refused to obey the royal command. It would 
add nothing to his offence, though something to his security, to treat with 
the enemies of Artaxerxes. Nothing could be more agreeable to Agesilaus 
than the opportunity of gaining so powerful an ally ; he gladly accepted the 
mediation of Spithridates, who not only fulfilled his promise, and engaged 
Cotys to come to the Greek camp, and conclude an alliance with Sparta in 
person, hut prevailed on him, before liis departure, to leave a reinforcement 
of one thousand cavalry, and two thousand targeteers, with the army of 
Agesilaus. 

To reward Spithridates for this important service, in a manner which 
would strengthen the Greek interest in Asia, Agesilaus, with great address, 
negotiated a match between Cotys and the daughter of Spithridates, so as to 
lead each party to consider himself as under obligations to the other, and 
both to look upon him as their benefactor. As the season was too far ad¬ 
vanced for a journey by land across the Paphlagonian mountains, the young 
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lady was sent by sea, under the charge of a Spartan officer, to the dominion 
of her intended consort; and Agesilaus returned to take up his winter 
quarters in the territories of Pharnabazus, and in the satrap’s own residence 
of Dascylium. Here were parks, chases, and forests abounding in game of 
every kind, and round about were many large villages plentifully stocked 
with provisions for the ordinary supply of the princely household. The do¬ 
main was skirted by the windings of a river, full of various kinds of fisli. 
Here therefore the Greek army passed the winter in ease and plenty, mak¬ 
ing excursions, as occasion invited, into the surrounding country far and 
wide, while Pharnabazus was forced to range over it as a houseless fiigitiye, 
carrying with him his family and his treasures, for which he could find no 
place of permanent shelter, and, even in this Scythian mode of life, never 
free from apprehensions for his personal safety. 

Sometimes, however, he hovered in the neighbourhood of the Greeks, ami 
once surprised them in one of tlieir marauding excursions ; and though lie 
had with him only two scythe-chariots, and about four hundred cavalry, he 
dispersed a body of seven hundred Greek horse witli his chariots, and drove 
them, with the loss of one hundred men, to seek shelter from their heavy 
infantry. A few days after this skirmish Spithridatos learned that the 
satrap was encamped in the village of Cava, about twenty miles off, and 
communicated the discovery to Herippidas. Herippidas, who loved a brill¬ 
iant enterprise, was immediately fired with the hope of making himself 
master of the satrap’s camp and person, and requested Agesilaus to giant 
him, for this purpose, two thousand heavy infantry, as many targeteers, 
the Paphlagonian cavalry, and those of Spithridates, and as many of the 
Greek horse as might be willing to take part in the adventure. He ob¬ 
tained all he asked; hut at night, at the hour of departure, he found that 
not half of his volunteers appeared at the appointed place. Nevertheless, 
fearing the raiUory of his colleagues, if he should desist, he persevered in 
his undertaking, and after marching all night, arrived at daybreak at the 
encampment of Pharnabazus. He overpowered a body of Mysians at the 
outpost; but tbeir resistance afforded time for the escape of Pharnabazus and 
his family, who however left the camp, with a great treasure of drinking ves¬ 
sels and costly furniture, in the loossession of the assailants. But Herippidas, 
being anxious, for the sake of his own honour, to deliver the whole booty 
into the hands of the officers who in the Spartan army answered to the 
Roman qumstors, took precautions to exclude his allies from, all share in it; 
and he thus deprived the Spartan arras of an advantage much more important 
than the value of the spoil. For Spithridates and the Paphlagonians, indig¬ 
nant at this treatment, deserted the camp the next night, and repairing to 
Sardis entered the service of Ariseus, who had again revolted, and was at 
war with the king: Agesilaus was more deeply affected by this loss than 
by any mischance that he met with in the course of his expedition; and he 
seems to have regretted it still more on private than on public grounds. 

Not long after, a prospect seemed to be opened to him of gaining a much 
more valuable ally. A Greek of Cyzicus, who was connected by ties of hos¬ 
pitality with Pharnabazus, and had recently entered into the same relation 
with Agesilaus, proposed to him to bring about an interview between him 
and the satrap. The preliminaries were arranged, and a place of meeting 
appointed in the open air, to which Agesilaus came accompanied by the 
Thirty, and they seated themselves on the grass to wait for Pharnabazus. He 
came attended by a train of servants, who, according to the Persian fashion, 
proceeded to lay down a carpet and cushions for their master. But the 
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^'rilio'ent Persian, struck by the contrast of the Spartan simplicity, in a 
r tune at present so much more prosperous than his own, ordered these 
^^triunents^of luxury to be removed, and, in his splendid attire, took his 
KPi/mthout ceremony on the green-sward by the side of Agesilaus. 

^ * 4fter the forms of a friendly greeting had been interchanged, Pharna- 
1 «us opened the conference with an expostulation on the hard treatment 
hich he had suffered. He reminded Ins hearers of the zeal and constancy 
flith which he had espoused the cause of Sparta in the war with Athens. 
Nevertheless Spartan hostility had now reduced him to such a condition that 
even in his own territory he did not know how to find a meal, except such 
as he could collect, like a dog, from the orts and leavings of their rapine ; 
while his fair patrimonial mansions, his pleasant woods and parks, had been 
all burned, and felled, and spoiled. If, ho concluded, it was his ignorance 
that made him unable to reconcile such conduct with the obligations of 
nistice and gratitude, he desired that the Spartans would enlighten him. 

This address, Xenophon say.s, struck tho Thirty with shame, and it was 
some time before Agesilaus broke the silence that ensued. Private friend¬ 
ship, he said, must give way to reasons of state. Tho Spartans, being 
at war with tlie king of Persia, wore compelled to treat all his subjects 
as their enemies ; and Phaniabazus among the rc-sl, however glad they 
mifht be to gain him for their friend. And wbat tliey had now to pro¬ 
pose was not that he should exchange one master for another, but that 
he should at once become their ally, and independent of every superior. 
Nor was it a poor or barren iiidepeiidenoo tluit tlioy hold out to him, but a 
rich addition to his hereditary possessions, which their aid would enable him 
to make at the expense of his fellow subjects, who would then be forced to 
own him as their master. Phaniabazus, in answer to those overtures, said 
that he would frankly declare his mind to them. If the king should attempt 
to place any other general in authority over him, ho would renounce his 
allegiance, and ally himself to Sparta ; but if his master entrusted him with 
the supreme command in that part of his domains, he would do his best to 
defend them. Agesilaus grasped his hand, and assured him of his warmest 
regard, and, under the excitement of a generous feeling, forgetting the 
excuse he had just before made for his past conduct, promised to withdraw 
immediately from his territories, and, though they should continue at war, 
to abstain from invading them, as long as there was any other quarter in 
which he could employ his forces. So the interview ended. 

Agesilaus kept his word, and withdrew his forces from the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus, where indeed it is probable he would not otherwise have stayed 
much longer, as the spring was coming on, and ho was meditating a new 
expedition, in which he meant to advance as far as he could into the interior. 
By this movement, if he gained no more decisive advantage, he expected 
that he should at least separate all the provinces which ho loft behind him 
from the Persian empire. With this design he proceeded to the plain of 
Thebe, where he encamped, and began to collect all tho forces be could raise 
froni the allied cities. He was in Ihe midst of these preparations, w'hen he 
received a message from the ephors, which was brought by a Spartan named 
Epicydidas, who apprised him of the new turn which affairs had ta’’— ■” 
Greece, and summoned him to march with the utmost speed for 
of his country. Agesilaus received this intelligence with fortiti 
it stopped him at the outset of the most brilliant career that had ev 
opened by a Greek, and obeyed the command of the ephors wit 
promptness as if he liacl been present in their council-room at Sparti 
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CHAPTER XLIII. THE CORINTHIAN WAR 

Two cares principally engaged Agesilaus before his deparliire ; to pro¬ 
vide security for the Asian Greeks in his absence, and to have a numerous 
and well-appointed army to lead into Greece. For the former purpose, 
naming Euxenus to preside, with the title of harmost, he placed a body of 
four thousand men under his orders. With the latter view, he proposed 
prizes for the cities which should furnish the best troops; and for com¬ 
manders of mercenaries, horse, heavy-armed, bowmen, and targeteers, whose 
bauds should be the best chosen, best appointed, and best disciplined. The 
prizes were mostly arms, elegantly wrought; but, for higher merit, or the 
merit of those of higher rank, there were some golden crowns ; and Xeno¬ 
phon mentions it, as a large sum for the occasion, that the expense amounted 
to four talents, less than a thousand pounds sterling. Three Lacedemo¬ 
nians, with one ofbeer from each Asiatic city, were named for judges; but 
the decision, or the declaration of it, was judiciously referred to the arrival 
of the army in the Thracian Chex'sonesus. 

Unable as the leading men in the LacedEeraonian administration were, 
either to conduct a war against the powerful confederacy formed against 
them, or, upon any tolerable terms, to prevent it, the recall of Agesilaus 
seems to have been a necessary measure. The army assembled by their en¬ 
emies was such as had not often been seen in wars within Greece. Argos fur¬ 
nished seven thousand heavy-armed; Athens had already recovered strength 
to send six thousand, and add six hundred horse; Boeotia, Corinth, Euboea, 
and Locris made the whole of the army twenty-four thousand heavy-armed, 
with above fifteen hundred cavalry; to which was added a large body of 
the best light-armed of Greece, Aearnanians, Ozolian Locrians, and Mali¬ 
ans. The fighting men of aU descriptions must have amounted to fifty 
thousand. The avowed purpose was to invade Laconia. “ The Laoedse- 
monian state,” said the Corinthian Timolaus, in a debate on the plan of opera¬ 
tions, “resembles a river, which, near the source, is easily forded, but the 
farther it flows, other streams joining, the depoth and power of the current 
increases. Thus the Lacedeemonians always march from home with their 
own troops only; but as they proceed, being reinforced from other cities, 
their army swells and grows formidable. I hold it therefore advisable to 
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attack\bem, if possible, in Lacedasmon itself; otherwise, the nearer to Lace- 

dffimoii the betteri ^ 

Against so powerful a league, the allies, whom the Lacedaemonians could 
now command, were principally from the smaller Grecian cities, and none 
beyond Peloponnesus. Marching themselves six thousand foot and six hun¬ 
ched horse, and being joined by the Mantineans and Tegeans, whose numbers 
are not reported, they were farther reinforced by no more than seven thou- 
knd five himdred heavy-armed, from Epidaurns, Ilermione, Trcezeu, Sioyon, 
Achaia, and Elis. Aristodemus, of the blood royal, as regent, commanded 
for the king, Agesipolis, yet a boy. 

Circumstances commonly occur to render confederate armies less effica¬ 


cious, in proportion to their strength, than those under a single authority. 
A dispute about the command in chief, ivithsonie difference of opinion about 
their order of battle, some of the generals being for deepier, others for more 
extended phalanges, gave opportunity for the LaceclEcmonians to collect their 
forces, and march far beyond their own frontier, so as to meet the enemy 
near Coriuth. In the account of the preparatory sacrifices there drops from 
Xenophon a remarkable confession, that those ceremonies were sometimes 
engines of policy. While the Boeotians, he says, held the left of their army, 
they were in no haste to engage ; but, as soon as they liad prevailed to have 
their situation in tlie line changed, so that the Ailienians would be opposed 
to the Lacedaemonians, and themselves to the Achmans, then they declared 
that the symptoms of the victims were favourable. They saved themselves 
perhaps some slaughter by this disingenuous artifice. In the battle which 
ensued the Achceans fled, and all the allies of Lacedcomon equally yielded to 
those opposed to them. But the Athenians wore defeated with considerable 
slaughter ; and tlie superior discipline of the Lacedfomonians so prevailed 
against superior numbers that, with the loss of only eight of their own body, 
they remained finally masters of the field; in which, if wo may trust Xeno¬ 
phon’s panegyric of Agesilaus for Avliat he has omitted to state in his general 
history, no less than ten thousand of the confederate army fell.^ Probably 
however, though tiie Lacedmmonians themselves suffered little, thoir allies 
suffeied much ; for the victory seems to have been little farther decisive tlian 
to prevent the invasion of Peloponnesus. 

Meanwhile Agesilaus was hastening his march from Asia. He crossed 
the Hellespont about the middle of July. At Amphipolis he met Deroylli- 
das, who had been sent to inform him of the victory obtained near Corinth. 
Immediately be forwarded that able and popular officer into Asia, to com¬ 
municate the grateful news among the Grecian cities there, and to prepare 
them for his early return, of which there seemed now fair promise. 

Through Thrace and Macedonia the country was friendly, or feared to 
avow hostility. Thessaly, inimically disposed, and powerful through popu¬ 
lation and wealth resulting from the natural productiveness of the soil, was 
however too ill-governed to give any systematical opposition. The defiles 
of the mountains against Macedonia, where a small force might efficaciously 
oppose a large one, seem to have been left open. But the influence of the 
principal towns, Larissa, Oran on, Scotnssa, and Pharsains, in close alliance 
with the Boeotians, decided the rest, and as tlie Lacedmmonian army crossed 
the plain a body of horse, raised from the whole province, infested the 
march. It was singularly gratifying to Agesilaus that, with his horse. 


ot;., Btatement of Xenophon is, according to Groto, either a mis-reading or a wild exagger¬ 
ation, Diodorus says that the Spartans lost 1100; the allies 2800.] 
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promiscuously collecleci, and entirely formed by himself, supporting it ludi- 
ciously with his infantry, he defeated and dispersed the Thessalian, the most 
celebrated cavalry of Greece. 

On the day after this success ho reached the highlands of Plithia; and 
thence the country was friendly quite to the border of Bceotia. But thnie 
news met him, unwelcome for the public, unwelcome on his private account 
and such as instantly almost to blot out his ouco bright prospect, vliich as 
the historian, Ms friend and the compauiou of his march, shows, he had tiiua 
far been fondly cherishing, of conquest in Asia, and glory over the world. 
While the misconduct of the Lacedtomonian administration had excited a 
confederacy within Greece, which proposed to overwhelm Laoediemon hj 
superiority of laud-force, and, with that view, to carry war directly into 
Laconia, a hostile navy had arisen in another quarter, powerful enough to 
have already deprived her, by one blow, of her now dominion of the sea. 

_ The train of Gircumstance.s which had produced this 

event, though memorials fail for a complete investiga¬ 
tion of it, will require some attention. 

We have seen Cyprus, at a very early age, from a 
Phoenician, become a Grecian island, and Salamis the 
first Grecian city founded Lhoro. Wo have then ob¬ 
served the Cyprian Greeks yielding to the Persian 
power. The ruin of the marine, the inertness of the 
court, and the distraction in the councils of Persia, 
which followed, would afford opportunity and tempta¬ 
tion for the Cypriots, beyond other subjects of the 
empire, again to revolt; and the Persian interest, and 
ttie Greek, and the Pheonioian, and the tyrannic, and the 
oligarchal, and ilio clomocratical, would be likely to 
fall into various contest. Such, as far as may be gath¬ 
ered, was the state of things which first invited Athen¬ 
ian ambition to direct its view to Cyprus, ^Yheu the 
Athenian navy, i’i.sing on the ruins of the Persian, was 
A CoiiMTHiAN Vase extending dominion for Athens on all sides, under the 
(InthaMuseamofNapoleon [[[) dj'st administration of Pericles. This vieAV, quickly 
diverted to other objects, was liowever, after a change 
in the Athenian administration, resumed; and Cimou, as we have seen, 
died in command in Cyprus. The policy of Athens would of course pro¬ 
pose to hold dominion, there as elsewhere, through suppiort given to the 
demooratical interest. But after the death of Cimou wars so engaged 
the Athenian government as to prevent the extension, of any considerable 
exertion to such a distance; and the Cyprian cities were mostly governed 
by their several princes or tyrants, under the paramount sovereignty of 
Persia. 


El 


Among the fugitive Greeks was Evagoras, a youth who claimed descent 
from the ancient princes of Salamis, of the race of Teucer. Informed of the 
state of things, this young man formed the bold resolution, with only about 
fifty fellow-sufferers in exile, devoted to his cause, to attempt the recovery 
01 what he claimed as his paternal principality. From Soli in Cilicia, then 
place eff refuge, they passed to the Cyprian shore, and proceeded to Salamis 
by night. Knowing the place well, they forced a small gate, probably as in 
peace, unggiarded, naarohed directly to the palace, and, after a severe conflict, 
overcoming the tyrant’s guard, while the people mostly kept aloof, they 
remained masters of the city, and Evagoras resumed the sovereignty. 
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^ lliis little revolution, in a distant island, became, through a chain of events 
t of all human foresight, a principal source of great revolutions in Greece. 
T extraordinary intimacy grew between the Athenian democracy and the 
m nt of Salamis (for that was the title which Evagoras commonly bore 
the Greeks), insomuch that the tyrant was associated among the 
Athenian citizens. In the ruin of Athens, iinpeudiug from the defeat of 
Jlffospotami, Conon fled thither with eight triremes, saved from the general 
destrimtion of the fleet. Conon liad previous acquaintance with Evagoras; 
and eight triremes at his orders, equipped and ably^raanned, would enable 
him in seeking refuge, to offer important service. Tlie Athenian refugee 
became the most confidential minister of the Cyprian prince, or rather his 
associate in enterprise. Undertaking negotiation with Plianiahazus, he con¬ 
ciliated that satrap’s friendship for Evagoras; which so availed him that, 
without resentment from the court, or opposition from other satraps, he could 
acid several towns of the island to his dominion. 

While Agesilaus was threatening the conquest of Asia, and Pharnabazus, 
liavino' obtained, in a manner from Ids generosity and mercy, a respite from 
the pressm-e upon himself, was nevertheless apprehensive that this satrapy, 
separated from the body of the empire, might become dependent upon the 
Lacedeemonian commonwealth, Conon suggested that the progress of the Lacc- 
dtemonian arms, which seemed irresistiide by land, would bo most readily 
and efficaciously checked by a diversion by sea. A considerable fleet of 
Fhcenioian ships was at the satrap’s orders: Evagoras had a fleet which 
might co-operate with it; the Atlienian interest, still considerable in the 
island and Asiatic Grecian oiticis, would favour the purpose; and Conon 
himself had consideration among those cities, and especially among their 
seamen. Even before Agesilaus left Asia, a project, founded on these sug¬ 
gestions, seems to have been in forwardness. Soon after his departure, 
through the combined exertions of Pharnabazus, Evagoras, and Conon, a 
fleet very superior to the Lacedasmoniau was assembled; and the generous 
Fharnabazus formed the resolution, extraordinary for a Persian satrap, to 
take the nominal command in person, having the good sense apparently to 
leave the effective command to the superior abilities and experience of 
Conon. 


BATTLE Oli’ CNIDUS 

Near Cnidus they met the Lacedmmonian fleet, and the bravo but inex¬ 
perienced Pisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus, would not avoid a battle. 
Conon and Evagoras led the Grecian force against him: Pharnabazus took 
the particular command of the Phooiiician, forming a second line. The 
Grecian force alone, according to report, tliough Xenophon does not speak 
of it as certain, outnumbered the Lacedfflraonian fleet. The allies in the 
left of the Lacedgemonian line, alarmed at the view of the enemy’s great 
superiority, presently fled. Pisander ivas then quicldy overpowered. His 
galley being driven on the Cnidian shore, the crew mostly escaped; but, 
^fusing himself to quit his ship, he was killed aboard. The victory of 
Conon was complete: according to Diodorns fifty ships were taken. 

Such was the disastrous event, the news of which met Agesilaus on 
his arrival on the confines of B(Botia. The first information struck him 
with extreme anguish and dejeotion. Presently, however, the consideration 
occurring how disadvantageous, in the existing circumstances, the commu¬ 
nication of it might be, he had command enough of himself to check all 
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appearance of his feelings. His army consislccl mostly of volunteers, attached 
indeed to his character, but more to his good fortune; and bound, as by no 
necessity, so by no very firm principle, to partake in expected distress 
With such an army he was to meet, within a few days, the combined forces 
of one of the most powerful confederacies over formed in Greece. To sup¬ 
port, or, if possible, raise, the confidence and. zeal of his troops, though by a 
device of efficacy to he of short duration, might be greatly important. He 
therefore directed report to be authoritatively circulated that Pisander, 
though at the expense of his life, had gained a complete victory; and, to 
give sanction to the story, he caused the ceremony of the evangelian sacrifice 
to be performed, and distributed the offered oxen among the soldiers. 

Resuming then his march, in the vale of Coronea ho met the confederate 
army, consisting of the flower of the Boeotian, Athenian, Argive, Corinthian, 
Euboean, Locrian, and iEiiian forces. Expecting tliis formidable assemhlage, 
he had been attentive to all opportunity for acquiring addition to his own 
strength. Some he had gained from the Grecian towns on his march 
through Thrace. On the Boeotian border he was joined by the strength of 
Phocis, and also of the Boeotian Orchomenos, id ways inimical to Thebes, A 
Lacedrsmonian mora had been sent from Peloponnesus to reinforce him, 
with half a mora which had been in garrison in Orchomenos. The numbers 
of the two armies were tlius nearly equal; but tbo Asiatic Grecian troops, 
wbich made a large part of that under Agesilaus, wore reckoned very in¬ 
ferior to the European. It was in the spirit of the institutions of Lycurgus 
that Agesilaus, otherwise simjile, even as a Spartan, in his dress and manner, 
paid much attention to what our great dramatic poet has called “the pomp 
and circumstance of war ”; aware how much it attaolies the general mind, 
gives the soldier to be satisfied with himself, and binds his fancy to the 
service he is engaged in. Scarlet or crimson appears to have been a com¬ 
mon uniform of the Greeks, and the army of Agesilaus appeared, iu Xeno¬ 
phon’s phrase, all brass and scarlet. 


THE BATTLE OE OOBONEA 

According to the usual manner of war among the Greeks, when the 
armies approached a battle soon followed. On the present occasion both 
quitted advantageous ground; Agesilaus moving from the bank of the 
Cephissus, and the confederates from the roots of Plelicon, to meet in a 
plain. Perfect silence was observed by both armies till within nearly a 
furlong of each other, when the confederates gave the military shout, and 
advanced running. At a somewhat smaller distance the opposite army ran 
to meet the charge. The Lacedaemonians, on its right, where Agesilaus 
took post, instantly overthrew the Argives, their immediate opponents, who, 
scarcely waiting the assault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreaiis supported 
in Greece the reputation they had acquired in Asia; and were so emulated 
by the lonians, ^olians, and Plellespontines, from whom less was expected, 
that, all coining to push of spear together, they compelled the centre of 
the confederate army to retreat. The victoiy seemed so decided that some 
of the Asiatics \yere for paying Agesilaus the usual compliment of crown- 
mg on the occasion; when information was brought him, that the Thebans 
had routed the Orchomenians, who held the extreme of his left wing, and had 
penetrated to the baggage. Immediately changing Ms front, he proceeded 
toward them. 
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The Thebans perceived they wex-e cut off from their allies, who had already 
fled far from the field. It was a common practice of the Thebans to charge 
in column, directing their assault, not against the whole, but a chosen point 
of the enemy’s line. Thus they had gained the battle of Delium against the 
Athenians, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian War. To such a forma¬ 
tion their able leaders had recourse now; resolving upon the bold attemut to 

il - If_ T __ . . t . > . 


not any longer with the 


pierce the line of the conquering Lacedsemonians ; 
hope of victory, hut with the view to join 
their defeated allies in retreat, Xenophon 
praises the bravery, evidently not without 
meaning some reflection on the judgment, 
of Agesilaus; who chose to engage them, 
he sajs, front to front, when, if he had 
opened his line and given them passage, 
tlieir flanks and rear would have been ex¬ 
posed to him. 

A most fierce conflict ensued. Shield 
pressed against shield, stroke was returned 
for stroke; amid wounds and death no 
elamour was heard; neitlier, says the his¬ 
torian, who accompanied the Spartan king, 
was there complete silence, for tho mutter- 
iiigs of rage wore mixed with the din of 
weapons. Tlie perseverance, tlie discipline, 
and the skill in arms of the Thebans wore 
such, and such the force of tlieir solid col¬ 
umn, that, after many had fallen, a piart , 
actually pierced the Lacedmmonian lino, and 
reached the highlands of Helicon; but the 
greater part, compelled to retreat, were 
mostly put to the sword. In this obstinate 
action Agesilaus was severely wounded, Ilis 
attendants were bearing him from tlie field 
when a party of horse came to ask orders 
concerning about eighty Thebans, avho, with 
their arms, had reached a temple. Mind¬ 
ful, amid his suffering, of respect due to the 
deity, he commanded that liberty should be 
gi'anted to them to pass unhurt, whitherso¬ 
ever they pleased. In the philosojohor-his- 
tonansinauuer of relating this anecdote is 
implied that, among the Greeks, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, revenge would have prompted 
an ordinary mind ; and, even in Agesilaus, 
he generous action is attributed, not to 

M 1 not to an opinion of the deity’s regard for 

desire of incuTcalnia^th^^^f rather the 

attention to himsplf ^ resentment for any want of respectful 

4 Cd idf n ended, the victorious army anxiously 

in a degree that ^ ™ prevalence still, 

description kgtrikiL^Th“®\“’ f-*"^*®* barbarism in war, which in Homer’? 

P liking, though in his age less a matter for wonder, 
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Next morning early the troops were ordered to parade with arms all 
wearing chaplets. Agesilaua himself being unable to attend, the polem^ 
Gylis commanded at the ceremony of raising the trophy; which was pet- 
formed with all the music of the army playing, and every circumstance 
of pomp, that might most inspire, among the soldiery, alacrity and self, 
satisfaction. 

Why then no measures were taken to profit from the advantages, which 
victory apparently should have laid open, is not shown. The Thebans send¬ 
ing, in usual form, for permission to bury their dead, a truce was granted 
them, evidently for a longer time than for that purpose alone, could he 
wanted. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonian airiny withclrew into Phocis, a coun¬ 
try friendly or neutral, to perform a ceremony to which Grecian superstition 
indeed attached much importance, the dedication of the tenth of the spoil 
collected by Agesilaus in his Asiatic command. It amounted to a hundied 
talents ; perhaps something more than twenty thousand pounds. 

After this second triumphal rite the army, committed to the orders of 
Gylis, proceeded into the neighbouring hostile province of Ozolian Loons, 
where the object seems to have been little more than to collect plunder, 
which, according to the Grecian manner, might serve the soldiers instead of 
pay. Corn, goods, whatever the raijacious troops could find in the villages, 
were taken. The Locrians, unable to prevent the injury, did nevertheless 
what they best could to revenge it. Occuxoying the defiles which, in return¬ 
ing into Phocis, were necessarily to be repiassed, they gave such annoyance 
that Gylis was provoked to take the command of a select body in pursuit of 
them. 

Entangled among the mountains, he was himself killed, and the whole 
party would have been cut off, bad not the officers left with the command of 
the main body brought seasonable relief. Agesilaus, still from his wounds 
unfit for fatigue, passed by sea to Laconia, and the army was distributed in 
quarters. 

If any other writer had ever given any authority for the supposition, we 
might suspect that Xenophon’s account of the battle of Coronea was written 
under the influence of partiality for his friend and patron, and that the yic- 
tory was less complete than he has described it.^ Yet we are not without 
information of circumstances which may have given occasion for the line of 
conduct which Agesilaus pursued. The defeat of Cnidus produced a gieat 
and rapid revolution in Asiatic Greece. 

And thus the fabric of the Lacedmmonian empire, seemingly so established 
by the event of the Peloponnesian War, and since so extended by the ability 
of the commanders in Asia, was in large proportion almost instantly over¬ 
thrown. 

Mpst of the principal officers, and many inferior men, of the numerous 
Asiatic troops under Agesilaus, would be deeply interested in this revo¬ 
lution. The principal sources of pay for all would cease; and hence the 
plain of Coronea seems to have been the last field of fame for the Cyieans. 
We find no mention of them afterwards from Xenophon : apparent proof that 
their following fortunes were not brilliant; not such as he could have any 
satisfaction in reporting. Probably they dispersed, some to their homes, 
some to seek new service, and never more assembled.^ 

P On this point Bury says: “ Though the battle of Coronea, like the battle of Corinth, was 
a technical victory for the Spartans, history must here again oHer her congratulations to the side 
which was superficially defeated. . . . It was a great moial enoourageuient to Thebes for future 

warfare with Lacedsmon.”] 
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LAND ADFAiaS Ol? THE CORINTHIAN WAR 

Xenophon was no such student of the accurate arrangement of events as 

as Thucydides, and the history recounted hereafter is differently ordered by 
dSerent historians; by some the massacre at Corinth is postponed two years, 
to 392 B.c. The massacre which Xenophon with his Spartan sympathies 
makes so cold-blooded a butchery is by sober historians credited merely to 
the (Tovernment’s anticipation of a similar step on the part of the opposition.« 

Corinth still continued to be the theatre of war. A Lacedaemonian garri¬ 
son occupied Sicyon, and made frequent inroads into the Corinthian territory. 
The allies of Corinth were well pleased to see themselves thus exempt from 
the calamities of war at her expense. But the party among the Corinthians 
uhieh, on political grounds, desired to renew their connection with Sparta, 
derived new motives from this state of things to encourage them in their 
designs; and they began to hold private meetings to concert measures for 
restoring peace. Their movements were observed by their adversaries, who 
determined to counteract them by one of those atrocious massacres which so 
frequently disfigure the pages of Greek liistory. We do not know what credit 
may be due to Xenophon, when lie intimates that all the principal allies of 
Corinth,—the Argives, and Boeotians, and Athenians, — had an equal share 
in the conspiracy, or whether he is only speaking of the foreign garrison. 
His horror is chiefly excited by the impiety of the murderers, who selected a 
holiday for the deed, that they might be the more likely to find tlieir enemies 
out of doors, and in the execution of their purpose paid no regard to the most 
sacred things and places, but stained even the altars and images of the gods 
with the blood of their victims. 

Unhappily this was no new excess of party rage : hut perhaps few scenes 
of this kind had been planned with more ferocious coolness, or accompanied 
with a greater number of shocking circniiistances; though it must not be 
forgotten that it is Xenophon who describes it. Suspicions however had 
been previously entertained of the plot by Pasimelus, one of the persecuted 
party, and at the time of the tumult a body of the younger citizens was as¬ 
sembled with him in a place of exercise outside the walls. They immediately 
ran up to seize the Acrocoriiithus, where they maintained themselves for a 
tune against the attacks of their enemies. But an unprojii Lions omen, prob¬ 
ably strengthening the consciousness of their weakness, made them resolve 
to withdraw, and to seek safety in exile. Yet, notwithstanding the impious 
treachery of their enemies, they were induced by the persuasions of their 
friends and relatives, and by the oaths of the leading men of the opposite 
party, to abandon this intention, and return to tlieir homes. 

But their fears for their personal safety liad no sooner subsided, than the 
state of public affairs again began to appear insupportable, and they were 
ready to run any risk for the sake of a change. The opposite party had 
gone so far in their enmity to Sparta, or in their zeal for democracy, as to do 
their utmost towards establishing a complete unity, both of civil rights and 
of territory, between Corinth and Argos. The land-marks which separated 
the two states had been removed; so that the name either of Corinth or of 
Argos might he applied to the whole. But since it was Argivo influence that 
had brought about this union, since the Argive institutions had been 
adopted, and the Argive franchise communicated to the Corinthians, the dis¬ 
contented had some reason to comjplain, that Corinth had lost her inde¬ 
pendence and dignity, while Argos had gained an increase of territory by 
the transaction. But what they bore still more impatiently, was the loss of 
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their own rank and influence, which were totally extinguished by the uaiou. 
they no longer enjoyed any exclusive privileges, any rights which they did 
not share with the whole Argive-Corinthian commonalty; and this was 
a franchise which they valued no more than the condition of an alien. They 
therefore resolved on a desperate effort for restoring Corinth to her former 
station in Greece, and for recovering thoir own station in Corinth. 

Pashnelus and Alciraenes took the lead in this enterprise. They ob¬ 
tained a secret interview with Praxitas, the Spartan commander at Sioyon, 
and proposed to admit him and liis troops within the walls that joined 
Corinth with Leohasuin, her port on the western gulf. He knew the men, and 
embraced their offer; and at an appointed hour of night came with a mora 
of Lacedaemonians, and a body of Sicyonians and of Corinthian exiles, to a 
gate where the conspirators had contrived to get themselves placed on duty, 
He was introduced without any opjposition; but as the space between the 
walls was large, and he had brought hut a small force with him, he thiew 
up a slight entrenchment, to secure him.self until the succours which he ex- 
pected should arrive. During the next day lie remained quiet, and was not 
attacked; though, besides the garrison of Lho city, there was a body of 
Boeotians behind him at Leclueum. But aid had been summoned from 
Argos, and on the day following the Argivo forces arrived, and, confident in 
their numbers, immediately sought the enemy. They were supported by 
their Corinthian partisans, and by a body of mercenaries commanded by 
Iphicrates, an Athenian general, who in this war laid the foundation of his 
military renown. 

The superiority of the Lacedannoniaii troops over the other Greeks, and 
the terror they iuspirod even when they were greatly outnumbered, was again 
strikingly manifested in the engagement which ensnecl. The Argives forced 
their way through the entrenchment, and drove tlie handful of Sicyonians 
before them down to the sea. But when the Lacedeemonians came up, they 
took to flight, witliout offering any resistance, and made for the city. But, 
meeting with the Corinthian exiles, who had defeated the mercenaries, and 
were returning from the pursuit, they were driven back, and those who did 
not make their escape by ladders over the wall, wore slaughtered by the 
Lacedsemonians like a flock of sheep. Lacluoum was taken, and the Boeotian 
garrison was put to the sword. After his victory Praxitas was joined by 
the expected contingents of the allies, and he made use of them first to 
demolish the Long Walls, for a space sufficient to afford a passage for an army. 
Next, cro.ssing the isthmus, he took and garrisoned the towns of Sidus and 
Crommyon. On his return he fortified the heights of Epieicea, which com¬ 
manded one of the most important poasses, and then disbanded his army, and 
returned to Sparta. 

Two important consequences of the long scries of hostilities in which all 
the Greek states had been engaged now became apparent. The number of 
persons who were thrown upon war as a means of subsistence had so much 
increased, that the contending powers were able to carry on the struggle 
with mercenary troops. Another result of the long practice of war was, 
that it had begun to he more and more studied as an art, and cultivated 
with new refinements. 

Thus Iphicrates had been led to devote his attention to the improvement 
of a branch of the light infantry, which had hitherto been accounted of little 
moment in the Greek military system. He had formed a new body of 
targeteers, which in some degree combined the peculiar advantages of the 
heavy and light troops, and was equally adapted for combat and pursuit. 
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T””^tt:aia these objects, he bad substituted a linen corslet for the ancient 
mail and had reduced the size of the shield, while he doubled the 
r^crth of the spear and the sword. At the head of this corps he made fre** 
inroads into Peloponnesus, and in the territory of Phlius ha surprised 
forces of the little state in an ambuscade, and made so great a slaughter 
f them that the Phliasians were obliged to admit a Lacedaemonian garrison 
° to their town. But in Arcadia such was the terror inspired by the troops 
of Iphicrates, that they were suffered to plunder the country with impunity, 
and the Arcadians did not venture to meet them in the field. On the other 
hand they were themselves no less in dread of the Laoedmmonians, who had 
taught them to keep aloof in a manner which proved the peculiar excellence 
of the Spartan military training. . , , , ^ . 

A Lacedmmonian mora, stationed at Lechieum, accompanied by the Corin¬ 
thian exiles, ranged the country round about Corinth without interruption. 
Yet it was not able to prevent the Athenians from repairing the breach which 
Praxitas had made in the Long Walls, which they regarded as a barrier that 
screened Attica from invasion. The whole serviceable population of Athens, 
with a company of carpenters and masons, sallied forth to the isthmus, and 
having restored the western wall in a few days, completed the other at their 
leisure. Their work, however, was destroyed in the course of the same 
summer by Agesilaus, on bis return from an expedition wliich he had made 
into ArgoHs, for the purpose of letting the Argives taste the fruits of the war 
which they had helped to stir, and were most forward to keep up. After 
having carried his ravages into every part of their territory, he marched to 
Corinth, stormed the newly repaired walls, and recovered Lechmum. Here 
he met his brother Teleutias, who, through his influence, which in this case 
was better exerted than in that of Pisan&r, had been appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, and having come with a small squadron to support his 
operations, made some prizes in the harbour and the docks. 

But the appearance of Teleutias in the Corinthian Gulf was connected 
with other events, more important than any which took place in Peloponnesus 
after the return of Agesilaus from Asia. That wo exhibit them in an unin¬ 
terrupted series, together with their consequences, we shall follow Xenophon’s 
order, and return to them after having briefly related how the war was car¬ 
ried on in Greece, in the campaigns which ensued down to its close. 

In the spring of 392, Agesilaus made a fresh expedition for the purpose 
of bringing the Corinthians to terms, by cutting off one of their chief 
resources, the fortress of Pirmuni, at the foot of Mount Geranea on the west¬ 
ern gulf. The captures and the booty were brought out, and passed in review 
before Agesilaus, as he sat in an adjacent building on the margin of a small 
lake. His triumph was heightened by the presence of envoys from various 
states, among the rest from Thebes, where the party which desired peace had 
succeeded in procuring an embassy to be sent for the purpose of ascertaining 
tlie_ terms which Sparta would grant. Agesilaus, the more fully to enjoy 
their humiliation, affected to take no notice of their presence, while Pharax, 
their proxenus, stood by him, waiting for an opportunity to present them. 
Just at this juncture a horseman came up, his horse covered with foam, 
and informed the king of a disaster which had just befallen the garrison 
of Lechffium, the loss of almost a whole mora, which had been intercepted 
and cut off by Iphicrates and his targeteers. The action was in itself so 
trifling, that it would scarcely have deserved mention, hut for the impor¬ 
tance attached to it at the time, and the celebrity which it retained fot many 
generations. 


H. W. — TOI,, rv. I 
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After all, tlie whole loss of the LacedEemoniaus amounted to no ujote 
than 250 men. Yet it produced a degree of consternation and dejection on 
the one side, and of exultation on the other, which is significant in the 
same proportion that the disaster appears to us slight and the exploit m- 
considerable. 

Nothing more clearly shows the weakness of Sparta and the power of 
her name than the importance attributed both by herself and by her ene¬ 
mies to this petty affair. Agesilans, having accomplished the object of 
his expedition, now set out homeward. He took with him the remnant 
of the defeated raora, leaving another in its room at Lechseum. But Ins 
march through Peloponnesus was like that of the Roman army on its return 
from the Caudine Forks. He would only enter the towns, where he was 
forced to rest, as late as he could in the evening, and left them again at 
break of day. At Mantinea, though it was dark when he reached it, he 
would not stop at all, that his men might not have to endure the insult- 
ing joy of their ill-affected allies. On the other hand Iphicrates was embold¬ 
ened by his success to aim at fresh advantages ; and he recovered Sidus, 
Crommyon, and (Enoe, where Agesilaus had left a garrison. 

His achievement so terrorised the Corinthian exiles at Sicyon, that they 
no longer ventured to repeat their marauding excursions by land, but crossed 
over the gulf, and landed near Corinth, where they saw opportunity of giving 
annoyance. Even iii later times the destruction of the Lacedemonian raord, 
250 men, continued to be mentioned as the great military action of his bfe, 
and was not thought unworthy to be named in the same page with Mara¬ 
thon and Platea. 

It is not improbable that this victory of Iphicrates was attended with 
another result, which Xenophon has not thought fit to notice. It seems not 
only to have prevented the Theban envoys from discharging their commis¬ 
sion, but to have put a stop to a negotiation which was proceeding at the 
same time between Athens and Sparta, after it had reached a very advanced 
stage. Minute as these occurrences are, they are perhaps, both in themselves 
and for the impression they produced, the most momentous that took place 
in Greece before the end of the war. We should have been glad indeed to 
know a little more of the causes which withdrew Iphicrates from this scene 
of action shortly after his victory; for they would perhaps have thrown 
some light on the internal state of Corinth, But Xenophon only informs us 
that he was dismissed by the Argives, after he had put to death some Corin¬ 
thians of their party; from what motive and on what pretext we do not 
learn, nor does it appear whether this transaction had any influence on the 
relations between Athens and Argos. 

In the year following no military operations seem to have taken place in 
Peloponnesus, except the petty combats or alternate inroads between Sicyon 
and Corinth, which Xenophon himself does not think worth more than a 
general notice. But the arms of Agesilaus were turned against Acarnania, 
where he displayed his usual ability, and established the Spartan supremacy 
almost without bloodshed. An Athenian squadron was lying at CEuiadse, 
to intercept him, if, as was expected, he should attempt to cross the gulf 
from any part of the coast immediately below Calydon. To avoid it be 
marched to Rhium through the heart of iEtolia, by roads along which, 
Xenophon observes, no army, great or small, could have passed without the 
consent of the ^tolians. They permitted his passage, because they hoped 
to he aided by his influence in recovering Naupactus. At Rhium he crossed 
the straits, and returned home. 
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^ The' event proved the policy of the moderation which he had shown 
• gt tie wish of his allies. The next spring, as he was preparing for a 
pond invasion of Acarnania, the Acarnanians, alarmed by the prospect of 
'n losing a harvest, on which the subsistence of the people, who were but 
mde conversant with arts or commerce, mainly depended, sent envoys to 
Siarta to treat for peace, and submitted to the terms which Agesilaus had 
dictated. The same year his young colleague Agesipolis, who had now 
cached his majority, was entrusted with the command of an expedition 
Lainst Argos. The expedition yielded no fruits but the plunder, with 
which he returned to Sparta. In the meanwhile, through the ambition of 
Sparta and the patriotic efforts of Conon, Athens had been enabled to take 
some great steps towards securing her independence, and recovering a part 
at least of her ancient power.« 



THE GREAT DEEDS OE OONON 

Three great battles had been fought in little more than the space of a 
month (July and August) — those of Corinth, Cnidus, and Ooronea: the first 
and third on land, the second at sea. In each of the two land-battles the 
Lacedsemonians had gained a victory: they remained masters of the field, 
and were solicited by the enemy to grant the burial-truce. But if we inquire 
what results these victories had produced, the answer must he that both were 
totally barren. Even the narrative of Xenophon, deeply coloured as it is 
both by his sympathies and his antipathies, indicates to us that the pre¬ 
dominant impression carried off by evory one from the field of Corouea was 
that of the tremendous force and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites — a fore¬ 
taste of what was to come at Louctra ! 

If the two land-victories of Sparta were barren of results, the case was 
far otherwise with her naval defeat at Cnidus. That defeat was pregnant 
with consequences following in rapid succession, and of the most disastrous 
character. As with Athens at iEgospotami—the loss of her fleet, serious as 
that was, served only as the signal for countless following losses. Pharnaba- 
zus and Conon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from island to island, and 
from one continental seaport to another, in the iEgean, to expel the Lacedse- 
monian harmosts, and terminate the empire of Sparta. So universal was the 
odium which it had inspired, that the task was found easy beyond expectation. 
Conscious of their unpopularity, the harmosts in almost all the towns, on both 
sides of the Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on the mere news of the 
battle of Cnidus. Everywhere Pharnabazus and Conon found themselves 
received as liberators, and welcomed with presents of hospitality. They 
pledged themselves not to introduce any foreign force or governor, nor to 
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fortify any separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own ?enuin* 
autonomy. This policy was adopted by Pharuabazus at the urgent reptesen- 
tation of Conon, who warned him that if he manifested any design of redueml 
the cities to subjection, he rvould find them all his enemies; that each of the| 
severally would cost him a long siege; and that a combination would ulti¬ 
mately be formed against him. Such liberal and judicious ideas, when seea 
to he sincerely acted upon, produced a strong- feeling of fiiendship and even 
of gratitude, so that the Lacedemonian maritime empire was dissolved with¬ 
out a blow, by the almost spontaneous movements of the cities themseht,,, 
Though the victorious fleet presented itself in many different places, it ual 
nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake a single siet>e. 
Cos, Nisyrus, Teos, Chios, Erythrre, Ephesus, IMytilene, Samos, all declared 
themselves independent, under the protection of the new conquerons. Phar- 
nabazus presently disembarked at Ephesus and marched by land northward 
to his own satrapy, leaving a fleet of forty triremes under the command of 
Conon. 

To this general burst of auti-Spartan feeling, Ahydos, on the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont, formed the solitary exception; and it happened by a 
fortunate accident for Sparta that the able and experienced Dercyllidas 
was harmost in the town at the moment of the battle of Cnidus. Dercylli- 
das assembled the Ahydenes, heartened them up against the reigning conta¬ 
gion, and exhorted them to earn the gratitude of Sparta by remaining faithful 
to her while others were f-alling off 5 assuring them that slie would still he 
found capable of giving them protection. His exhortations were listened to 
with favoiu'. Ahydos remained attached to Sparta, was put in a good state 
of defence, and became the only harbour- of safety for the fugitive liarmosts 
out of the other cities, Asiatic and European. 

Dercyllidas maintained his position effectively both at Ahydos and at Ses- 
tos; defying the requisition of Phai-nabazus that he should forthwith evacuate 
them. The satrap threatened war, and actually ravaged the lands rouiid 
Ahydos; but without any result. His wrath agaiust the Lacedaemonians, 
already considerable, was so aggravated by disappointment when he found 
that he could not yet expel them from his satrapy, that he resolved to act 
against them -with increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them neai- 
their own home. For this pm-pose he transmitted orders to Conon to piepaie 
a commanding naval force for the ensuing spring, and in the meantime to 
keep both Ahydos and Sestos under blockade. 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board a powerful 
fleet equipped by Conon; directing his course to Melos, to various islands 
among the Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of Peloponnesus. They here 
spent some time on the coast of Laconia and Messenia, disembarking at 
several points to ravage the country. They next landed on the island of 
Cythera, which they captured, granting safe retirement to the Lacedeemoiiian 
garrison, and leaving in the island a garrison under the Athenian Nicophe- 
mus. Quitting then the harhourless, dangerous, and ill-provided coast of 
Laconia, they sailed up the Saronic Gulf to the Isthmus of Corinth. Here 
they found the confederates—Corinthi-an, Boeotian, Athenian, etc.—carry¬ 
ing on war, with Corinth as their central post, against the Lacedaemonians 
at Sicyon. The line across the isthmus from LechEBum to CenchreiS (the 
two poits of Corinth) was now made good by a defensive system of opera¬ 
tions, so as to confine the Lacedsemonians -within Peloponnesus; just as 
Athens, prior to her great losses in 446 B.c., while possessing both Megara 
and Peg®, had been able to maintain the inland road midway between them, 
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Tri,ere it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount Geranea, thus occupy- 
T the only three roads by -which a LacecloBinoniaii army could march from 
tie Isthmus of Corinth into Attica or Bcnotia. Pharnabazus communicated 
jn'the most friendly manner with the allies, assured them of his strenuous 
5 iDport against Sparta, and left with them a considerable sum of money. 

*The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian floei, as master of the 
Peloponnesian Sea and the Saronic Gulf, was a phenomenon astounding to 
frrecian e}es. And if it was not c(pually ofiensi-ve to Grecian sentiment, this 
nas m itself a melancholy proof of the degree to which Panhellenic patriot- 
had been stifled by the Peloponnesian War and the Spartan empiic. No 
Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf since the battle of Salamis; 

, or could anything short of the intense personal wrath of Pharnabazus against 
iJie Laeedeemonians, and his desire to revenge upron them tho damage inflicted 
by Dercyllidas and Agesilaus, have brought him now as far away from Ins 
fwn satrapy. It was this -wrathful feeling of which Conon took advantage 
to procure from him a still more hnprortant boon. 

Since 404 b.g., a space of eleven years, Athens had con Liiiued witliont any 
vails round her seaport town Pirieus, aird witliont any lamg Walls to connect 
liP] city V ith PiriEus. To this state she had been condemned by tho sentence 
of her enemies, in the full knowledge that she could have little trade— few 
ships either armed or mercantile—poor defence oven against pirates, and no 
defence at aU against aggression from the mistress of tho sea. Conon now 
entreated PharnabnztLS, "wlio was about to go lionrie, to loavo the fleet iiudov 
his command, and to permit him to use it in rebuilding the fortilioations of 
Pimis as well as the Long Walls of Athens. While lie engaged to main- 
tarn the fleet by contributions from the islands, ho assured iho satrai; that no 
blow could be inflicted upon Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as tlio 
renmation of Athens and Pirseus -with them complete and connected fortili- 
cTITj tlius be deprived of tlio most important harvest which 

she had reaped from the long struggle of tho Peloponnesian Wav. Indirrnaiit 

; ifh ZYnT Laceclpionians, Pharnabazus sympathised ooiSiX 

AaoThirnfJf! only left the fleet under the command 


CONON REBUILDS THE LONG WALLS 

had*q°uitt«l AthSnri'nn^ energelically and without delay. He 

the disgrace of AlcibhiSI li;? T sulmirals nominated after 

the catastrophe of iEgospotami in 40<i^n countrymen finally at 

of eight online shffifom . ri i ^^^.f-CMpi’eserying tho misorablo fraction 
passed entire into the hands of otherwise would have 

lost strength and indenendencp Alf^l icstorcr of her 

and masons being hired with the carpenters 

plete thefortifioiinns acn,,- 11 ^ -founds furnished by Pharnabazus, to com- 
1WUI5 lent their aid zeaffiuslv^ possible. The Bmotiaiis and other neigh- 
before had danced to Sp eleven years 

demolished; socompIetelvliad^Lp-f^?^'^^ when tho former walls wore 
By such hearty CO oCS +S® «“iee that period, 

present summer and autumn finished during the course of the 

ana autumn without any opposition; and Athens enjoyed 
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again her fortified Pirteus and harbour, with a pair of long walls, straight 
and parallel, joining it securely to the city. The Athenian people not oW 
inscribed on a pillar a public vote gratefully recording the exploits of Conon 
but also erected a statue to his honour. ’ 

The importance of this event in reference to the future history of Athens 
was unspeakable. Though it did not restore to her either her former navi 
or her former empire, it reconstituted lier as a city not only self-determimne 
hut even partially ascendant. It reanimated her, if not into the Athens oi 
Pericles, at least into that of Isocrates and Demosthenes: it imparted to her 
a second fill of strength, dignity, and commercial importance, during the hall 
century destined to elapse b^efore she was finally overwhelmed by the superioi 



Remains of a Great Wali. at Messune 


military force of Macedon. Those who recollect the extraordinary stratagem 
whereby Themistocles had contrived (eighty-five years before) to accomplish 
the fortification of Athens, in spite of the base but formidable jealousy of 
Sparta and her Peloponnesian allies, will be aware how much the cousumma- 
tion of the Themistocleaii project had depended upon accident. Now, also, 
Conon in his restoration was favoured by unusual combinations such as no 
one could have predicted. So strangely did events run, that the energy, 
by which Dercyllidas preserved Abydos, brought upon Sparta, indirectly, 
the greater mischief of the new Cononian walls. It would have been better 
for Sparta that Pharnabazus should at once have recovered Abydos as well 
as the rest of his satrapy; in which case he would have had no wrongs le- 
raaining unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on his owu side of 
the Aegean; feeding Conon with a modest squadron sufficient to keep the 
Lacedemonian navy from again becoming formidable on the Asiatic side, 
but leaving the walls of Pirgans (if we may borrow an expression of Plato) 
“to continue asleep in the bosom of the earth.” 

The presence of Pharnabazus and Conon with their commanding force 
in the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality with which the former furnished 
pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the full fortifications of Athens, as 
well as to the Corinthians for the prosecution of the war — seem to have given 
preponderance to the confederates over Sparta for that year. The plans 
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7*0 non were extensive. He was the first to organise, for the defence of 
r ' th a mercenary force which was afterwards improved and conducted 
h'vreater efficiency by Iphicrates; and after he had finished the fortiflca- 
of Pirmus with the Long Walls, he employed himself in showing his 
time among the islands, for the purpose of laying the foundations of renewed 

W^ffile^thTs^work was proceeding, the Corinthians, with the subsidy they 
hid received, fitted out a squadron, with which their admiral Agathinus 
coured the Corinthian Gulf. The Spartans sent Polemarchus with some 
naUeys to oppose him : but their commander was soon after slain, and Pollis, 
who took his place, was compelled by a wound which he received in another 
engagement, to resign it to Herippidas. Herippidas seems to have driven 
the Corinthians from their station at Rhium ; and Teleutias, who succeeded 
him recovered the complete mastery of the gulf, and was thus enabled, as 
we have seen, to co-operate with Agesilaus at Lechseum. 


THE EMBASSY OE AKTAECIDAS 

But this partial success did not diminish the alarm with wliich the 
Spartan government viewed the operations of Conon, who was proceeding 
to restore the Athenian dominion on the coasts and in the islands of the 
ilgean. It perceived that it was necessary to change its policy with regard 
to the court of Persia, aud for the present at least to drop the design of con¬ 
quest in Asia, and to confine itself to the object of oounteraoting the efforts 
of the Athenians, and establishing its own supremacy among the European 
Greeks. And it did not despair of making the Persian court subservient 
to these ends. For this purpose Antalcidas, a dexterous politician of Lysan- 
der’s school, was sent to Tiribazus, who was now occupying the place of 
Tithraustes in Western Asia, to negotiate a peace. His mission awakened 
the apprehensions of the hostile confederacy ; and envoys [including Conon] 
were sent from Athens, Boeotia, Corinth, and Argos, to defeat his attempts, 
and to support the interests of the allies at the satrap’s court. Antalcidas 
however made proposals highly agreeable to Tiribazus, and accompanied them 
with arguments which couviuced the satrap that his master’s interest per¬ 
fectly coiuoicled with that of Sparta. He renounced all claim on the part of 
his government to the Greek cities in Asia, and was willing that they should 
remain subject to the king’s authority. For the islands, and the other towns, 
he asked nothing but independence. Thus, he observed, no motive for war 
between Greece and Persia would be left. The king could gain nothing by 
it, and would have no reason to fear either Athens or Sparta, so long as the 
other Greek states remained independent. Tiribazus was perfectly satisfied, 
but bad not authority to close with these overtures, at least against the will 
of the states which were at present in alliance with his master; aud they 
refused to accede to a treaty on these terms. 

But, though the satrap did not venture openly to enter into alliance with 
oparta without his master’s consent, be did not scruple privately to supply 
Antalcidas with money for the purpose of raising a navy to carry on the war 
inth the states which were still acknowledged as allies of Persia: and having 
urawn Conon to Sardis, he threw him into prison, on the pretext that he 
acl ^hused his trust, and had employed the king’s forces for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Athens. He then repaired to court to report his proceedings aud 
0 consult the royal pleasure. It was perhaps rather through some court 
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intrigue, or vague suspicion, than a deliberate purpose of adopting a line of 
policy opposite to that of Tiribazus, that Artaxerxes detained him at court 
and sent Struthas down to fill his place. Struthas had perhaps witnessed 
the Asiatic campaigns of Agesilaus, and could not all at once get rid of "the 
impression that the Spartans were his master’s most formidable enemies 
He therefore immediately made known his intention of siding with the 
Athenians and their allies. 

The Spartan government, perhaps too hastily, concluding that their 
prospect of amicable dealings with Persia was now quite closed, determined 
to renew hostilities in Asia, and sent Thimbron — apparently the same officer 
whom we have already seen commanding theie, and who had been fined on 
hia leturn to Sparta for misconduct—to invade the king’s teriitory. Stiu 
thas took advantage of his failings, and, one day that he had gone out at the 
head of a small party to attack some of the Persian cavalry who had been 
purposely thrown in his way, suddenly appealed with, a supeiior force, slew 
him, and a flute-player named Thersander, the favourite compauion of liis 
convivial hours, and defeated the rest of Ms army, as it came up after him, 
with great slaughter. Diphridas was sent from Sparta to collect the scat¬ 
tered remains of his army, and to raise fresh troops, to defend the allied 
cities, and carry on the war with Struthas. Teleutias was ordered to sail to 
Asia with the twelve galleys which he had with him in the Corinthian Gulf, 
to supersede Ecdicus, and to prosecute the war, in Rhodes or elsewhere, as lie 
found opportunity. His first adventure, after he had taken the command 
at Cnidus, illustrates the complicated relations and the unsettled state of 
Greek politics at this period. Teleutias, whose force had been raised, 
by some additions which it received at Samos, to seven-and-twenty galleys, 
on his way from Cnidus to Rhodes, fell in with a squadron of ten, sent by 
the Athenians to aid Evagoras, who had revolted from the king of Persia, 
their ally, and the enemy of Sparta, whose admiral nevertheless destroyed 
or captured the whole. 

The Athenians now thought it necessary to interpose in defence of their 
Rhodian friends, and sent Thrasybnlns—the hero of Phyle — with foity 
galleys to check the operations of Teleutias, He thought that he might 
render more important seivices to the commonwealth in the north of the 
.®gean, and the Hellespont, where he would have no enemy to encounter on 
the sea. Sailing therefore first to the coast of Thrace, he composed the feud 
of the two Odrysian princes, Amadocus and Seuthes, and engaged them both 
in a treaty of alliance with Athens. He proceeded to Byzantium, and, 
throwing his weight into the scale of the democratical party, established its 
predominance, and with it that of the Athenian interest; and he was thus 
enabled to restore a main source of the Athenian revenue, the duty of a 
tenth on vessels coming out of the Euxine. Before he quitted the Bosporus, 
he also brought over Chalcedon to the Athenian alliance. Thrasybulus now 
reduced several of the Lesbian towns, and collected much plunder from the 
lands of those which refused to submit. He then prepared to return to 
Rhodes; hut first sailed eastward to levy contributions on the southern 
coast of Asia. Here his career was abruptly terminated. He anchoied 
in the Eurymedon near Aspendus, where he obtained a supply of money. 
But the Aspendians fell upon him by night, and killed him in his tent. 
Xenophon’s remark, that ho died with the reputation of a very good man, 
may be admitted as sufficient proof that the great services he had rendered 
to his country were not his only claim to the esteem of his contemporaries, 
and that the suspicions excited against him were wholly unfounded. 
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''xhe flourisliing concliLioJi to which Thra&ybiilus had restored the affairs 

f 4thens in the Hellespont, excited imeasiiiess at Sparta. Anaxibius ob- 
t • ed three galleys, and a grant of money sufficient to raise one thousand 
naries. On his arrival in the Hellespont he waged a successful war 
”itli the neighbouring towns, subject to Pharnabazus, or allied to Athens, 
ind did much damage to the Athenian commerce. The Alhenians were 
at leiwth induced to send Iphiciates, with eiglit galleys and about twelve 
liundred targeteers, mostly those who had served under him at Corinth, to 
counteract the movements of Anaxibius. Anaxibius was surprised by an 
nmbush. He bade his men seek their safety in flight ; for himself, he said, 
ills part was to die there ; and, calling for his shield, fought until ho fell, 
with a few of his Spartan companions. The rest fled in disorder to Ahyclos 
with the loss of about 250 men, 

Notwithstanding the successes of the Athenians in the Ilelle,spoilt the 
enemy found means of annoying and threatening them at homo. Tliey had 
hitherto maintained a peaceful intercourse with flSgiiia ; but the Spartans 
now resolved to make use of the Island for the pnrpo.se of infesting the 
coasts of Attica. Teleutias was soon after superseded liy Hierax, the new 
Spartan admiral, and returned home, llierax sailed to Rhodes, leaving 
Gorgopas, his vice-admiral, with twelve galleys at iEgina. The Athenians 
in the fort were soon reduced to greater straits than the iEginetans in the 
city; and, in the fifth month after their arrival, a strong squadron was sent 
out from Athens to carry them liome. In tlie meanwhile the Spartan gov¬ 
ernment had resumed its project of attaining its object by means of negotia¬ 
tion, and once more sent out Antalciclas, as the person whose influence with 
Tiribazus would open the readiest access to the Persian court, as admiral in 
the room of Hierax. Aiitalcidas was escorted to Ephesus by Gorgopas and 
his squadron, and on his arrival sent Gorgopas with ten galleys back to 
dSgina. The remainder of the fleet which joined liim at Ephesus, he placed 
under the command of his lieutenant Nicoloohus, while he himself proceeded 
on more important business to the court of Artaxerxes. 

Gorgopas on liis return fell in with the Atlienian squadron under 
Euuomus, and was chased by him into the port of jEgina, wdierc he arrived 
a httle before sunset, Eimomus sailed away soon after dark, with a light 
in the stern of his galley, to keep his squadron together. Gorgopas, whose 
men in the meanwhile had landed and refreshed themselves, now embarked 
again, and pushed across the gulf in the enemy’s wake, guided by his light, 
with every precaution for suppressing or weakening the usual sounds of 
galleys in motion. At Cape Zoster, as the Athenians were landing, the 
silence of the night was broken hj’- the sound of the trumpet, and after a 
short engagement by moonlight, Gorgopas captured four of their galleys ; the 
rest made their escape into Pirseus. But not long after, Ohahrias, having 
been sent with a squadron of ten galleys and eight hundred, targeteers to the 
aid of Evagoras, landed by night on Aigina, and posted his targeteers in an 
ambush. The next day, according to a preconcerted plan, a body of heavy- 
Mmed infantry which had come over with him under the command of 
Demeenetus, advanced into the interior of the island. Gorgopas marched 
to meet them with all the forces he could muster, and passing by the ambus¬ 
cade was routed and fell in the action, with some other Spartans and between 
three and four hundred of the otlier troops. By this victory the Attic 
commerce was for a time freed from annoyance ; for though Eteonious still 
remained in Algina, he had no money to pay the seamen, and therefore could 
exert no authority. 
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la tills emergency Toleutias was sent to take the comiuand. His arrival 
was hailed with delight by the men, who had already served under him, and 
expected an immediate supply of pay. He however called them together 
and informed them that he had brought no money with him, and that they 
had no resource to look to for the relief of their necessities, but their 
own activity and courage. It was best that they should not depend for 
subsistence upon the favour either of Greek or barbarian, but should provide 
for themselves at the enemy’s expense. The men expressed entire confi¬ 
dence in his guidance, and promised to obey all his commands. That very 
night, after they had ended their evening meal, he ordered them to embark 
with a day’s provision, and with twelve galleys crossed the gulf towards 
Pireeus. When they were within about half a mile of the harbour, they 
rested till daybreak, and then sailed in. He gave orders to strike none but 
the ships of war which might be lying in the harbour, to capture as many 
merchant vessels as could he conveniently taken in tow, and to cany away 
as many prisoners as could be taken from the rest. Not only were these 
orders executed with alacrity and success, but some of his men, landing on 
the quay, seized some of the merchants and shipowners who were assembled 
there, and hurried them on board. While the military force of Athens 
marched down to the relief of Piraeus, which was supposed to have been 
taken, he made his retreat from the harbour, sent three or four of his galleys 
with the prizes to iEgina, and with the rest proceeded along the coast as far 
as Sunium. He made the more captures on his way, as his squadron, having 
been seen to issue from the port of Athens, was believed to be friendly. At 
Sunium he found a number of vessels laden with corn, and other valuable 
cargoes, with which he sailed away to iEgina. The produce of this adven¬ 
ture yielded a mouth’s pay to the men, raised their spirits, and increased 
their devotion for their commander, who continued to employ them in this 
predatory warfare : the only kind to which his small force was adequate. 

The Athenians however still retained the ascendency in the Hellespont, 
where Nicoloohus, who after the departure of Antalcidas had sailed north¬ 
ward with five-and-twenty galleys, was blockaded at Abydos by an Athenian 
squadron of two and thirty, which was stationed on the opposite coast of the 
Chersonesus, under the command of Diotimiis and Iphicrates. But the aspect 
of affairs was completely changed by the arrival of Antalcidas, who returned 
in 387 with Tiribazus from the Persian court, where he had been treated 
with marks of distinguished favour by Artaxerxes, and had fully succeeded 
in the main object of his mission, having prevailed on the king to aid Sparta 
in carrying on the war, until the Athenians and their allies should accept 
a peace to be dictated in the king’s name on terms previously arranged be¬ 
tween him and the Spartan ambassador. Being informed of the situation of 
Nicoloohus, he proceeded by land to Abydos, and took the command of the 
blockaded squadron, with which he sailed out in the night. Additions raised 
his fleet to eighty sail, and gave him the complete command of the sea, so that 
he was enabled to divert the commerce of the Euxine from Athens into the 
ports of the allies of Sparta. 

The Athenians now saw themselves not only exposed to constant annoy¬ 
ance from .Slgina, but in danger of falling again under the power of the 
enemy, and losing all the benefit of Conon’s victory. They were therefore 
heartily desirous of an honourable peace. Most of the other states were 
probably still more anxious for the termination of a contest from which they 
could expject no advantage. When therefore Tiribazus, in bis master’s name, 
summoned a congress of deputies to listen to the proposals which he was 
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'"'"^lissionecl to announce, all the belligerents readily sent their ministers 
'■'"Ttend it In the presence of this assembly Tiribazus, having shown the 
roval seal, read his master’s decree, which ran in the following imperial 

^^“'^"kinff Artaxerxes thinks it right that the Greek cities in Asia, and the 
’ands of Clazomen® and Cyprus, should belong to himself ; but that all 
the other Greek cities, both small and great, should be left independent, with 
tiie exception of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and that these should as of old 
beloncf to the Athenians. If any state refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
war against it, with those who consent to these terms, by land and by sea, 
vitli ships and -with money.” 

THE king’s peace 

The treaty founded on these conditions was ratilled by all tlio parties 
almost without opposition. A little delay arose from the Thebans, who were 
leluctant to part with the sovereignty they had liithcito exercised over many 
of tlie Bosotian towns, and wished, for the sake of at least retaining their 
pretensions, to ratify in the name of all the other Bceotians. But Agesihius, 
who was charged to receive the oath of their ministers, refused to accept it 
ill this form, and required them strictly to conform to the Persian ordinance, 
and expressly to acknowledge the independence of all other states. One 
impediment to the general peace still remained. Tlie governments of Corinth 
and Argos did not consider themselves bound by tlie treaty to alter the rela¬ 
tions which had hitherto subsisted between them; and it was only when Agesi- 
laus threatened them witli war, that they consented, the one to dismiss, and 
the other to withdraw, the Argive garrison from Corinth. Its departure was 
attended by an immediate reaction in the state of the Corinthian parties. 
The authors of the massacre, knowing themselves to ho generally odious to 
their fellow citizens, thought themselves no longer safe at home, and left tlie 
city. Most of them found refuge at Athens, where they met with a much 
more honourable reception than they deserved. The exiles of the opposite 
faction were recalled ; and their return dissolved the union with Argos, and 
restored the influence of Sparta, and the oligarcliicfil institutions. 

This treaty, whicli was long celebrated under the name of the Peace of 
Antalcidas, was undoubtedly a masterpiece of policy, nor does it appear to 
deserve the censure which it incurred from the Attic orators and from 
Plutarch, and which has been repeated by some modern writers, as a breach 
of political morality. Sparta in her transactions with Persia during the 
Peloponnesian War, had more than once acknowledged the title of the 
Persian king to the dominion of the Asiatic Greeks ; she had never poledgod 
herself to maintain their independence ; and even if she had done so, the 
revival of the maritime power of Athens, and its union with that of Persia, 
would have afforded a fair plea for receding from an engagement which she 
was no longer able to fulfil. The clause in favour of Athens was perhaps 
only designed to excite jealousy and discord between Athens and the hated 
Bceotians. It has been attributed to a deeper policy ; it has been considered 
.IS a device, by which Sparta reserved a pretext for eluding the conditions of 
1 which she rigorously enforced in the case of other stales. But it is 

doubtful whether the exception expressly made coucerning the three islands 
which Athens was allowed to retain, could have been needed, or if needful 
could have availed, as a colour under which Sparta, while she stripped Thebes 
0 her sovereignty in Bceotia, might keep possession of Messenia and the 
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subject districts of Lacouia. Sparta did not permit a question to be raised 
on this point. She was constituted the interpreter of the treaty; she "et- 
pounded it by the rule, not of reason, but of might, Avith the SAyord in hand 
and the poAver of Persia at her back.® ' 

This momentous treaty, which is sometimes called tire Peace of Antalei- 
das after its chief Grecian agent, is nowadays more commonly called the 
King’s Peace, and wisely, since it was the king Avho chiefly profited by it. 
ThirlAvall, Avho can ahAmys be relied upon to take an impartial vicAy of the 
question, says of it: “ And thus the Peace of Antalcidas, which professed to 
establish the independence of the Greek states, subjected them more than 
ever to the will of one. It Avas not in this respect only that appearances Aveie 
contrary to the real state of things. The poosition of Sparta, though seem¬ 
ingly strong, Avas artificial and precarious; Avhile the majestic attitude in 
which the Persian king dictated terras to Greece, disguised a profound 
consciousness, that his throne subsisted only by sufferance, and that its best 
security was the disunion of the peopile Avith Avhom he assumed so lordly an 
air.” Niebuhr, to Avhom the Spoartans Avere almost ahvays hypocrites, has 
this to say: “ Painful as this peace Avas to the feelings of the Greeks, who 
were obhged to leave the dominion over their countrymen to barbarians, yet 
the hypocrisy of the Spartans, Avho, by this peace, alloAved the Persians to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Greece, was Avorse.” 

Grote, Avhose history is a gloAving brief for Athens, the type of democ¬ 
racy, as against Sparta, the type of oligarchy, cannot be expected to appro\e 
of an agreement leading to such degradation for the Athenians, as Avell as 
for all the Greek world. lie says: “ The peace or convention, Avhich bears 
the name of Antalcidas, Avas an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better described than in a 
brief remark and reply which Ave find cited in Plutarch. ‘ Alas, for Hellas 
(observed some one to Agesilaus) Avhen Ave see our Laconians medising!' 
‘Nay (replied the Spartan king), say rather the Modes laconi&ing' These 
two propositions do not exclude each other. Both Avere perfectly true. The 
convention emanated from a separate partnership between Spartan and Per¬ 
sian interests. It was solicited by the Spartan Antalcidas, and propounded 
by him to Tiribazus on the express ground that it Avas exactly calculated to 
meet the Persian king’s purposes and wishes, as Ave learn even from the plhlo- 
Laconian Xenophon. While Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no 
other Grecian state gained anything as the convention Avas originally framed.” 

George W. Gox,g in his General History of Greece, recognises in the treaty 
a humiliation for Sparta as well as for the rest of Greece, since the peace was 
not draAvn up in the form of an agreement, but rather forced upon Greece 
by the edict of Persia. It was indeed a fiat “sent doAvn from Susa,” like 
another royal decree to the subjects whom the Persian king looked doAvii 
upon Avith oriental disdain. 

Cox goes on to say that Greece would long ago have been consolidated had 
it not been lor the attitude of Sparta. He asserts that the Spartans restored 
pOAver to the several Greek states in name rather than in fact; and that m 
reahty the Spartan’s aim Avas to usurp the mastery over aU Grecian affairs, 
that, in a word, under the neAV order of things, Sparta Avould repeat all of those 
acts which had previously been ascribed as crimes to imperial Athens, In his 
view, the treaty of the peace of Antalcidas vh'tually abandoned the States of 
Asia Minor to the tender mercies of Persian tax-gatherers; he thinks that 
Sparta placed her own uiterests over and above those of all other Grecian 
dependencies. But Avhile there is doubtless a measure of justice in this view, it 
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r.ill well in the interests of historical impartiality to recall that in regard to 
[ills laatter, as in so many other instances, the modern view is necessarily some¬ 
what prejudiced by the fact that the contemporary lecorders of Grecian history 
were Athenians. Practically all that we know of kSpartan ad’airs has reached us 
imcressed with the bias of the Athenian historians. Whatever our prejudice, it 
Will be well always to bear this fact in mind. 

The humiliating peace, the terms of which have just been defined, was to 
Ijjve one lesult that could not well have been foreseuu; namely, the sudden 
ri=e of the city of Thebes, a oommuuity wltich had heretofore been of second- or 
thud-rate importance and chiefly distinguislied for being on the ivrong side of 
Htdienic questions, but which was now, under guidance of the great warrior 
^itatBsium, Epaminondas, to attain a pjositiou of great, if temporary, importance.'* 




Gbeeic Pins and Bucklk 
(I n tliB Brltlsli Mnaeuin) 


CHAPTER XLIV. THE RISE OF THEBES 

The brilliant expansion of the power of Sparta after the King’s Peace 
is intimately connected with the name of Agesilaus. Therefore in order 
rightly to understand the significance and the results of the Peace of Antal- 
cidas, we must first form some idea of the tendencies and political position of 
this eminent man. Nothing but a just appreciation of his personality will 
suffice to keep us from tossing rudderless between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of diametrically opposite views of the object of the peace, and of Sparta’a 
policy at that period. 

Agesilaus was from the outset the typical representative of the Sparta of 
his time. All his thoughts and energies had their root in his own state 
alone, and to exalt this state to the position of the first power in the world, 
to gain for it the hegemony of Hellenic affairs, was his object, as it was 
the object of the whole contemporary policy of Sparta. To this end be 
laboured with admirable consistency through all his long life, from his first 
campaign in Asia to his expedition into Egypt, and all his acts, whether as 
a victorious monarch or an adventurous leader of mercenaries, were directed 
to one end — to vindicate the authority of Sparta. And when this end could 
not he attained by force of arms he was equal to compassing it by diplomatic 
moves. Hence it is certain that the Peace of Antalcidas was not concluded 
without his knowledge and consent, even if circumstances rendered it desir¬ 
able for him to keep in the background during the negotiations in Asia. 

Lacedaemon found herself incapable of maintaining by mere force of arms 
the position which had devolved upon her through the events of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, and if Sparta were not to abdicate the hegemony of Greece 
she must perforce try to conclude an advantageous peace and an alliance 
with Persia. This project was favoured by the ill-timed attempts of Athens 
to regain her maritime supremacy, and the Spartans, rightly gauging the 
situation, associated with these attempts their conciliatory negotiations with 
Persia. That this step, which closed to him henceforth his career of glory 
in Asia, was an easy one for Agesilaus to take, is unlikely; it was a political 
necessity, the inevitable consequence of the lines along which Greek policy 
had developed for the last thirty years. 

Persia and Sparta were alike interested in preventing the revival of the 
sea power of Athens, and both needed peace to regain sway in their own 
dominions. This was the natural basis of the negotiations. The Great 
King was appointed supreme arbitrator in the affairs of Greece, and the pos¬ 
session of the Greek cities in Asia Minor was guaranteed to him. The 
Spartans had never indulged in Panhellenistic sentiments. Their whole 
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^ organisation and development made it almost impossible for tlie fate 

n ir kindred in Asia to rouse any interest in their minds. When once 

^^kteiests in Ionia were lost by the fortune of war, the documentary 
™^^mition of the fact could have roused no scruple in the breast of any 
r^6 Snartan. And although it was these paragraphs of the peace which 
tried the'prof oundest indignation in such men as Plato and Demosthenes, 
jest of Greece the time of national enthusiasm had gone by. Even in 
Tthens the masses had unlearned their ancient hatred of Persia since they 
had been indebted to the succour of the Great King for the only bright spot 
in tioublous times of war, and statesmen could not blind themselves to the 
fact that the political sins of Greece since the year 411, and the constant 
appeal to Persia for suppoit and mediation which had become habitual since 
then, had been inexorably conducting her to this end. 

The second mam paragraph dealt with the internal affairs of Greece. 
Every state, great or small, was to become autonomous. If the first article 
contained an important concession to the Great King, this, which decreed the 
autonomy, was made primarily with a view to the advantage of Sparta. It 
could have no aim but one, to assert the hegemony of Sparta in Greece. This 
article, which had so enticing a sound in Greek ears, was tlie death-warrant of 
the growing power of the Athenian maritime confederacy, of the supremacy 
of Thebes m Bmotia, of the union of Argos and Corinth ; it destroyed in the 
germ every power that might have imperilled the position of Sparta. Her 
ovn dominion in the Peloponnesus was not compromised by the proclama¬ 
tion of liberty, as her allies were already autonomous in name, while the 
authority of the hostile coalition was shattered at a blow. Thus the victor of 
Cnidus shared the spoils with the vanquished foe wlio bad known so well how 
to avail himself of the right moment for proving an indispensable ally. As 
suzerain of Hellas, Artaxerxes, who could not supipress the rebels in his own 
country, dictates peace there, a peace which proclaimed liberty to the states 
but was nevertheless meant from the outset to enslave them, and Sparta 
lets herself be appointed to execute the compact which is to procure anew 
foi her the supremacy of Greece. It was not the end of lior projects but the 
beginning. 

A glance at the history of the succeeding years sliows how she pursued 
these projects. First of all, the Spartans turned tlioir attention to the 
internal affairs of the Peloponnesus. The first thing tliey had to do was to 
vindicate their authority at home. During the long years of war the old 
ties between Sparta and her allies had grown looser; here and tliere the 
democratic element had taken the helm ; there had been attempts to evade 
the obligation of military service ; there had been open rejoicing at Sparta’s 
ill-success. The situation called for errergetic measures. We have already 
seen how a begiumng was made with Coriutlr during the peace negotiatiorrs 
in Sparta. By a threat of armed invasion the Argive garrison was forced to 
withdraw and the alliance between the two states was dissolved ; the Corin¬ 
thian democrats left the city, the exiles were recalled, and Corinth, more 
closely linked with Lacedmmon than ever, again booanie her bulwark against 
enemies from without. 


MANTraEA OEtrSHED 

The next step was to juggle the government of the other democratic 
s a es ba^ into the hands of the oligarchy. Mantinea was the first to 
er. This city had always been an offence in the eyes of Sparta, The 
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synoicimus'^ and the fortification of Mantinea had taken place at theinstiV^ 
tion of Argos after the Persian wars, and friendship towards Sparta wm 
hardly likely to have been the leading motive for these proceedings. After 
the Peace of Nicias the city had joined the league against Sparta founded by 
Argos, and had taken an active part in the war. The unfavourable issue of 
the campaign obliged Mantinea to submit to Sparta once more and to con. 
elude peace for thirty years, but nevertheless the democratic government 
remained in power, and the antagonism against Sparta persisted after as 
before. The people made a parade of their animosity, treated the obligation 
of military service with neglect; and after the defeat of the mora on tbe 
isthmus Agesilaus had to pass the city under cover of fog and darkness m 
order to elude the scorn and malicious satisfaction of the inhabitants. 

Now the day of reckoning had come. Spartan ambassadors came to 
Mantinea, bringing a multitude of complaints, together with the demand for 
the demolition of the walls about the city. This demand being met by a 

refusal, Sparta declared war. Agesilaus 
begged to be excused from the chief com¬ 
mand of the army, as the Mantineans had 
rendered his father great services during 
the Messenian War. Agesipolis marched 
against Mantinea and endeavoured to force 
the people into compliance by devastatmg 
their territory. When this expedient proved 
fruitless he laid siege to the city. The in¬ 
habitants made an obstinate defence, but 
they were obliged to surrender uncondition¬ 
ally after Agesipolis had dammed the river 
Ophis, which flowed through the town, and 
thus caused an inundation which brought 
about the fall of its walls of unbaked buck. 
By the intercession of Pausanias, who was 
living ill exile at Tegea, the leaders of the 
people and the partisans of democracy, siity 
in number, were allowed to withdraw in 
safety, a portion of the population was al¬ 
lowed to inhabit Mantinea as an unfortified 
place, and the remainder was obliged to 
Greek: Weapons settle in four distinct unprotected villages. 

To each of these villages a Spartan xeuagos 
was appointed. Xenophon adds that the Mantineans were at first indignant 
at being removed, hut that they afterwards expressed their satisfaction at 
what had been done, as under an aristocratic government they could lead 
a quiet life near their estates and free from troublesome demagogues. This 
is a reproduction of the Spartan and oligarchic view of the matter. 

In both ancient and modern times the treatment meted out to Mantinea 
has invariably been branded as an act of most brutal and barbarous violence 
and arbitrary cruelty, the outcome of the policy of Agesilaus. In this gen¬ 
eral and (to a certain extent) just censure of the ruler of the Spartan state 
at the time, one point has been overlooked. In a democratic constitution 
the Spartans could see nothing but a reign of revolutionary terrorism which 
oppressed the peaceful and sober part of the community, their own friends 

That is, the organisation of a group of settlements into one city or capital.] 
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Iherents To help tlie latter, to put them ill power again, they held to 
and aiuie sovereign state. Spartan policy was sure of its aims, 

^ I n its consistency lies the secret of Sparta’s superiority at this period, 
i If we are right in assuming that a Spartan must have ceased to he a 
before he could conceive otherwise of the state of affairs, there is no 
• for heaniiig personal abuse and scandalous imputations upon a 

nriter who reflects the opinions of his circle. 

The punishment of Mantinea produced a profound effect upon the other 
Pelonomieslaii cities. With high hopes of an equally energetic interference 
n their belialf the aristocratic exiles from Phlius immediately turned to 
S ta with the entreaty that the Spartans would intercede for their restora¬ 
tion to their homes. A bare admonition from the ephors to the municipal 
authorities to receive back the friends they had cast out for no sufficient 
reason was enough to evoke a decree by which the sentence of banishment 
wiis repealed and the exiles were promised the restoration of_ tlieir property. 
The spirit of resistance had been broken by the fate of Mantinea. 

The Spartans next turned their attention to Boeotia. Although the Boeo- 
ti.an league, not being based on the principle of autonomy, had been broken 
up by the second paragraph of the peace, they felt ilie need of taking pre¬ 
cautions against any attempt on the part of Thebes—the city which they re¬ 
garded as tlie author of the whole ill-starred war and whicli had defled them to 
the last to re-establish its authority. Hence, as a first step, a Spartan garri¬ 
son was retained in the friendly city of Orcliomenos, and both Thespim and 
Tanagra were induced to throw in their lot with Sjoarta. But the most 
telling stroke at Thebes was the restoration of Phitma. For one thing, the 
Thebans were thereby deprived of the usufruct of Platinan territory, and for 
another, the newly founded city, being of course wholly dependent upon 
Sparta, afforded an excellent base for attack upon Thebes itself. Here again 
we see the relentless and energetic policy of Sparta m action. 


THE OEYNTIIIAN WAU 

More serious complications iu Greek affairs soon gave the Spartans their 
opportunity for showing themselves masters of Hellas. In the spring of 383 
ambassadors from the cities of Apollonia and Acanthus presented themselves 
in Sparta to beg for support against the increasing power of the Olyntho- 
Clialcidian league. Their petition was seconded by deputies from Aniyntas, 
king of Macedonia, who felt the security of his dominions imperilled by the 
encroachments of Olynthus. The Olynthians strove more and more vigor¬ 
ously to assert the authority of the league. They had succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing nearly all the cities of the Chalcidice to join their confederacy; they had 
pushed forward towards Macedonia, and had even brought Pella over to 
their interests. The league was now in a position to hold the monaco of war 
oyer any cities which refused adherence, and to meditate far-reaching enter¬ 
prises. By an agreement with Athens and Thebes it hoped to secure an 
mnuence upon middle Greece. By this energetic and well-considered cen- 
ti-ahsation a federal state was created, admirably calculated to serve as a 
bulwark of the power of Hellas against Thrace, and as a fresh starting-point 
tor the civilisation of the barbarous North. 

As we look back at the lines along which the history of Greece developed, 
we are inevitably forced upon the conclusion that nothing but strict union, 
e tormation of closely confederated state,s, could have checked the rapid 
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process of political deca 3 r. This conviction lies at the root of the liber'll 
recognition and sympathy which the majority of moclern scholars bar 
accorded to the efforts of the Olyntliian league. Whether the brilliant 
visions of the future which Grote, in particular, sketches for the leagn 
would ever have been realised, even if it had not fallen upon the clays cj 
Sparta’s arbitrary dominion, remains an open question. Centralisation and 
unification were repugnant to the Greek mind, and every attempt in that 
direction was bound to go to wreck on the fanatical love of autonomy amono 
the Greek states. “ 

The appeal of Apollonia and Acanthus, wliich wished to retain then 
ancient constitution, and the simultaneous action of the oppressed Amynta'i 
offered Sparta the desired opportunity for attacking the Ghalcidio federa¬ 
tion. Doubtless the sea power of Olynthus and the steady expansion of tbe 
league had long since attracted general attention there, and had been the 
subject of anxious reflection. The possibility that this league might grow 
more poiverful still and attain an authoritative position in middle Gieece 
also had to be guarded against at all risks. The policy of Sparta rendered 
it imperative that every considerable development of power in other states 
should be repressed. The war against the Olynthians was determined upon, 
and, by the desire of the ambassadors, Eudamidas was immediately despatched 
with such forces as could he equipped in haste. 


THE SHRPBISE OE THEBES 

His brother Phoabidas was to follow witli the remainder of the troops 
destined for the campaign in Thrace as soon as the levies were completed, a 
process which was probably rendered more lengthy by the fact that the new 
military system was now brought into use for the first time. By the end of 
summer, 388, Phosbidas was ready to start. Pie took his way past Thebes, 
There, as Xenophon tells, party quarrels had reached an extreme point. The 
office of polemaroh was held by Leontiadea and Ismenias, who were deadly 
enemies, each being the leader of a distinct body of partisans. For the 
moment the anti-Laconian party was in the ascendant. A decree had been 
promulgated that no man should be allowed to enlist for the campaign against 
Olynthus. When Phoehidas appeared before the walls of the city, Leontiades, 
whose family had always maintained close relations with Sparta, endeavoured 
to gain his favour by every kind of service, and then persuaded the vain and 
ambitious general to attempt a coup-de-main against the Cadmea. By this 
means he was to bring the adherents of Sp)arta into power and secure the 
active assistance of Thebes in the Olynthian War. 

Pheebidas fell in with the proposed plot, and the day of the feast of the 
Thesmophoria was appointed for its execution. On that day the women of 
the city celebrated by themselves a festival in the ancient temple of Demeter 
on the Cadmea. Phoehidas was to make a feint of striking camp and setting 
out on his march northwards. While the council was assembled in a hall in 
the market-place and the heat of noon-day kept the rest of the population 
indoors, Leontiades galloped alter the departing general, led him unobserved 
up to the citadel, and opened the gates to him. He then liied to the council, 
announced what had taken place, and had Ismenias arrested as a seditious 
person. The leaders and adherents of the opposition, to the number of three 
hundred, were obliged to flee for their lives to Athens. The occupation of 
the Cadmea was a political necessity, the logical consequence of the efforts 
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o^s"!irta\o secure the hegemony. Tlie experiences of the last war had not 

iifen suffered in vain. . . • a ■ tj- 

While Agesilaus was pursuing his victorious career in Asia a coalition 

■ st Sparta had been formed in Greece at the instigation of Persia, and 
2ia(l shown herself mo.st zealous in promoting this anti-Spartan coni- 
h atioii which was so grave a menace to the existence of Lacedannon. This 
t™e Sparta was once more undertaking a war on the confines of Greece; if 
fortune were adverse, if a battle were lost, she had no guarantee against tJie 
-sibility—the probability even—that ho,stile Thebes, still barely subdued, 
niT4t revolt again, bar the way of retreat against the Spartan army, and 
tlimw the most serious obstacles in the way of reinforcements. “ Tlie Ctidmea 
flas the decisive point for the security of the line of inarch,” says Giirtius. 
If a prolonged war were to be waged in the distant north it wa.s essential 
tli.it this position should be in friendly hands. And the only way of attain¬ 
ing this object was to juggle the reins of government into the hands of the 
oligarchical party in Thebes and to garrison the citadel with Spartan lioplitos 
for their protection. The sucee.ss of the expedient proves how well worth 
11 Idle it had been for Phoehidas to take the cireuilou.y route. 

This act of violence, the surprise of the Tliebiui citadel in time of peace, 
called forth a storm of indignation tlirougliout the wliole of Greece. Even 
in .Sparta itself a clamour of popular displeasure arose against Pluubidas, 
because (as Xenophon adds) lie had acted without duo warrant or command. 
Apparently the Spartan government found it expedient to cast the odium of 
the proceeding upon Phoabidas, and therefore, in spite of Xenophon’s silence 
on the subject, there is probably some trutli in the story that he was deposed 
from his command and condemned to pay an exorbitant fine. The wrath of 
Greece may well have been the reason for this mock .sentence. The pay¬ 
ment of the fine was never exacted, and in tlie following year he lield the 
office of a Spartan harmost in Boeotia. For the rest, tlie remonstrances of 
Leontiades and Agesilaus, the latter of ivlioin opienly maintained that the 
only point to be considered in judging the case was whether the transgres¬ 
sion of Phfflbidas were profitable to the state or not, quickly persuaded the 
Spartans of the propriety and necessity of the coiip-do-niaiii. The citadel 
was not evacuated, and legal proceedings were taken against Ismeuias in 
respect of the league. A solemn tribunal wa,s called together in Thebes, 
consisting of tliree Spartan commissioners and a deputy from every town of 
the league, to pass judgment upon the crimes of Ismenias. lie was con¬ 
demned to death. The most repulsive feature of tliis judicial murder, which 
was merely an act of vengeance upon the whilom leaclor of the anti-Spartan 
coalition, is the farce of a tribunal which was supposed to reprosont national 
ideas and interests. 


The road to Thrace ivas now safe, and the war against Olyntlius was 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour. 

It was probably in the spring of 382 that Teloiitias, brother of Agesilaus, 
inarched against the city with a large army. TIo had made up the number 
of his forces in Thebps, and had received auxiliary contingents from Amyntas 
and from Derdaa, prince of Elimea. This was the beginning of a fierce and 
prolonged struggle. After soma successes which allowed him to press for- 
ward to Olyntlius itself, devastating the country as ho went, ho fell in a hotly 
contested battle, and his death was the signal for a general flight. His 
whole army was swept away and annihilated. With amazing perseverance 
e opartans continued the war; in the spring of 380 another huge army was 
equipped and the leadership entrusted to the young king, Agosipolis. He 
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was fortunate in battle, but succumbed to a violent fever the same suinme 
It was left for Polybiades, bis successor in the comiuand, to force tlie starvin' 
city, cut off from access to the sea and robbed of its harvests by the piolongel 
and desolating war, into surrender. In the year 379 the league was dij. 
solved and the proud city compelled to render military service to the Spartans' 
the mighty chief city of the Chalcidice became a humble member of tie 
Lacedromonian alliance. 


Meanwhile the Peloponnesus itself had become tJie scene of a fresh struggle 
It has already been mentioned that the exiled aristocrats from Phlius^lad 
been allowed to return at the request of Sparta and had been promised th 
restoration of their property. But here, as everywhere, the attempts at ei- 
propriation met with almost insurmountable obstacles. There may ha>e 
been a lack of good will to pmsh on the piroeeedings, since it is probable that 
in many cases the judges themselves were in possession of the estates of the 
exiles. But in the beginning, at least, there seems to have been no excessue 
difficulty or delay in giving compensation, and we hear that, in the cam¬ 
paign of Agesipolis, the Phliasians distinguished themselves as zealous allies 
of Sparta by the liberality and promptitude of their contributions. After 
the departure of Agesipolis, as Xenophon relates, the Phliasians hoping to be 
quit of Spartan intervention, neglected the settlement of the chaotic claims,, 
The returning aristocrats, finding their demands disregarded by an unbiassed 
court of arbitration, turned witli their grievances to Sparta. Tlie authorities 
of their own city having punished them for this arbitrary proceeding, the 
epliors, persiiadeil by exiles and by Agesilaus, the fast friend of the lattei, 
determined upon a campaign against Plilius. The Pliliasnins sued for peace, 
but naturally could not accede to the demand of Agesilaus for an uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of their citadel. 


A tedious siege then began, during which Agesilaus found himself 
obliged to have recourse to every kind of artifice to allay the wrath of the 
Lacedeemouiaiis and their allies at making enemies of the large population 
of the Asopus valley for the sake of a few oligarchs. It was tlie first note 
of that discord among the Pelopoiine.sian allies which was destined to exer¬ 
cise such a paralysing effect upon the future military undertakings of the 
LacedEeraouians. Thanks to the valiant defence of Delphioii, to whom Xeiio- 
pihon does not refuse his due meed of praise, the city held out twice as long 
as had been expected. At last, in the year 379, the lack of provisions con¬ 
strained the inhabitants to treat for peace, and, unwisely ignoring Agesilaus, 
they applied direct to Sparta. Sparta committed tlie sole decision to the 
king, and the punishment in store for Phlius was naturally not the less seveie 
for the attempt to set Agesilaus aside. A commisision was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of fifty oligarchs and fifty of the citizens, and they were empowered 
to decide the question which of the inhabitants should remain alive and 
which should not. The further duty of elaborating a constitution was also 
assigned to them. To safeguard the new order of things a LacedEemonian 
garrison was left provisionallj'' in the acropiolis. Thus in Plilius, as in 
Olynthus, Sparta had won the victory. 

At this point both Xenophon and Diodorus, with a view to providing 
a more striking background for subsequent events, give a summary of tlie 
expansion of the power and dominion of Sparta up to this time. And truly, 
from the Peace of Aiitalcidas to the subjugation of Olynthus the liistory of 
Greece is nothing but a history of the extension of Spartan authority. 
Allied with the king of Persia, the tyrant of Syracuse, and the king of 
Macedonia, the will of Spiarta was “irresistible from the cliffs of Taygetus to 
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T ronnth the key of the Peloponnesus, oligarchy was restored, Bosotia had 
wame a vassal of Sparta, the menacing Olynthian league had been an- 
^ h lated and the ruins of Mantinea and the sanguinary tribunals at Phlius 
^i^wed what punishment Sparta was prepared to mete out to any attempt at 
* utiiiv or disobedience. The Spartan harmosts with their garrisons com- 
*'^andecl the citadels everywhere, and under their protection oligarchic rulers 
held the populace in fetters. In the time of Lysander, indeed, the Spartan 
dominions had been more extensive, hut Sparta liad never borne sway in 
Hellas with more authority or less restraint. Athens might strive with un- 
fla»mng perseverance to establish an ascendency at sea; she might conclude 
T,n alliance with Chios directly after the I’eace of the King, an alliance ivhich 
was the precursor of the maritime confederacy pi-esently to be revived ; but 
how insignificant were such things as opposed to the dominant position of 
Siiarta, now at the zenith of her glory 1 And for the fact that her will and 
her word were law in Greece, Sparta aims mainly indebted to the steady 
and consistent policy of Agesilaus. 

The gray-haired monarch might well look with piide upon the object ho 
had attained. He had reared a mighty structure : though it had been built 
by harshness and arbitrary power and welded together with blood and 
cruelty, it is none the less a moving spectacle to see liOAv, before tlio eyes of 
its founder, stone after stone was cast down, till nothing but a vast expanse 
of rums remained to bear witness to its former greatness.& 


l.'ATE OP EVAGOEAS AND Tins ASIATIC GREEKS 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid Iris tribute 
itgularly, and took no steps caloulated to offend tlio Persian king. But as 
his power increased, Iiis ambition increased also. We find him towards the 
year 390 E.O., engaged in a struggle not merely with tlio Persian king, but 
with Amatlius and Citium in liis OAvn island, and Avith the great Plifenician 
cities on the mainland. By Avliat stops, or at Avhat precise period, this Avar 
began, Ave cannot determine. At the time of the battle of Cnidus (394 R.O.) 
Evagoras not only paid his tribute, but Avas mainly instrumontal in getting 
ihe Persian fleet placed under Conon to act against the Laoodfonionians, him¬ 
self .serving aboard. It was in fact (if Ave may believe Isocrates) to tlie ex- 
traordiuaiy energy, ability, and poAver displayed liy him on that occasion in 
the service of Artaxerxe,s himsoll, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter 
against him are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
iiioiuent Avhen he Avas piofiling by the zealous services of Evagoras, the Great 
King treacherously began to manoeuvre against him and forced him into the 
w.u' 111 self-defence. Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the dis¬ 
parity of strength, Avith such courage and eHiciency, that ho at fl.r3t gained 
marked successes. Seconded by hhs son Pnytagoras, lie not only worsted 
and humbled Amatlius, Citium, and Soli, Avhioh cities, under the prince 
Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes, but he also equipped a largo fleet, attacked 
the Phmnicians on the mainland avIUi .so much vigour as ovon to take the 
great city of Tyre ; prevailing, moreover, upon some of the Cilician towns 
to declare against the Persians. He received powerful aid from Acoris, the 
native and independent king in Egypt, as well as from Ohabrias and the 
force sent out by the Athenians. Beginning apparently about 390 B.O., 
the war against Evagoras lasted something more than ten years, costing the 
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Persians great efforts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice did 
Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude for his long protec¬ 
tion to Oonon and his energetic efforts before in the battle of Cnidus— 
though she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands a war in 
Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his force against the prince 

of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, in 
part, the extraordinary effort made hy 

« the Persians to dictate, in conjunction with 

Sparta, the Peace of Antalcidas, and to get 
^ together such a fleet in Ionia as should over¬ 
awe Athens and Thebes into submission. 
It was one of the conditions of that peace 
that Evagoras should be abandoned; the 
^. whole island of Cyprus being acknowledged 
i_ as belonging- to the Persian king. Though 
r- thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to 
no other Grecian aid than such mercenaries 
as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted 
by Acoris of Egypt, and even by Heca- 
tomnus, prince of Caria, with a secret pres¬ 
ent of mopey. But the Peace of Antalcidas 
being now executed in Asia, the Persian 
satraps were completely masters of the Gie- 
‘ cian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, and 
^ were enabled to convey round to Cilicia 

Cyprus not only their own fleet from 
' I ll' Ionia, but also additional contingents from 

^ y: ‘ . these very Gi-ecian cities. 

Evagoras defended liimself with un- 
shaken resolution, still sustained by aid 
from Aoori.s in Egypt; while Tyre and sev- 
„ „ „ eral towns in Cilicia also continued in revolt 

TATCE^orjUNEnvA^Nji^ uiNED agaliist Avtaxcrxes; so that the efforts of 

the Persians were distracted, and the war 
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was not concluded until ten years after its commencement. It cost them on 
the -whole (if we may believe Isocrates) 15,000 talents in money [or £3,000,000 
sterling], and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus acceded to the pro¬ 
positions of Evagoras for peace, consenting to leave him in full possession of 
Salamis, under payment of a stipulated tribute. 

It was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salamiiiian named 
Nicoreon formed a conspriracy against his life and dominion, but was de¬ 
tected, hy a singular accident, before the moment of execution, and forced 
to seek safety in flight. He left behind him a youthful daughter in his 
harem, under the care of a eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasy- 
dffius; who, full of vindictive syrapiathy in ids master’s cause, made known 
the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Puytagoras, 
the most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of Salamis 
against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, each unknown to the 
other, to make a secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber hy 
the eunuch : both of them were there assassinated by his hand. 

Thus pierished a Greek of poie-eminent vigour and intelligence, remark¬ 
ably free from the vices usual in Grecian despoots, and forming a strong con- 
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tra*;! in this respect with his contemporary Dionysius, whose military energy 
iVjo deeply stained by crime and violence. Nicoclos, the son of livagoras, 
ru^i-aed at Salainis after him, and showed much regard, accompanied by 
munificent presents, to the Athenian Isocrates; wlio compliments him as a 
pacific and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek piusuits ami arts, con¬ 
versant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and above all, copying 
Ills father in that just dealing and absence of wrong towards person or 
jiroperty which had so much promoted the comfort as well as tho iiroapority 
of the city. 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras — intorostiug not 
less horn the eminent cpualities of that prince than from the glimpse of 
Hellenism struggling with the Phumician clement in Cyprus — to tho gen- 
eial consequences of the Peace of Antalcidas in Central Greece. For the 
first time since the battle of Mycale in 479 B.o., tho l^crsiaiis wore now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. 'IHio satraps lost no 
tune in confirming their dominion. In all the cities wliich they suspected, 
they built citadels and planted jiermanent garrisons. In aomo ca.sos, their 
mistrust or displeasure was carried so far as to raze the town altogethor. 
And thus these cities, having ali'oady oneo changed tlicir position gi'oiitly 
for the worse, by passing Com ea-,y subjection under Atlunw lo tho harsh 
lule of Lacediemonian harmosts ancl native decemvirs, were now transt'orrod 
to masters yet more oppressive and more completely witliout tho palo of 
Hellenic sympathy* Both in public extortion, and in wrong-doing towards 
individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries whom tljo satrap niain- 
tained, were probably more rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, th.ui 
even the harmosts of Sparta. Moreover, tho Persian grandees roonirud 
beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and bcaiitifnl women ns inmates 
of their harems. What was taken for their convciiiciico admitted iieitlior 
of recovery nor reclress. Wiiile tho Asiatic Greeks were thus made over 
by Sparta and the Perso-Spartaii convention of Aiitalciihis, to a condition 
m every respect worse, they were at the same time thrown in, a.s reluctant 
■iunlimes to stengfcn fc lund, of tl.o G™rt King Xsl tlL. Sta 
Evagoras in Cyprus, and above all, against tlio islamhs adjoining 

TlicRQ islands worn now 
ov®*-'wholming Persian noiglibniira, 

< s that from whmh they had boon rescued nc-aiiy a conlmrv hoforo bv tho 

Delos, and by the Athenian empire into which tliat'con- 

he enLrLdX^°pTl 'll^-^ combination that tho genius, 

me eneig 3 q and the Panhellemc ardour of Atlicns had first oimnm/vl nru 

even of the islanders.« Asiatic Greeks, had ilostroyed tho security 

the liEVOTjT OlV THEBES 

imposbible to^'retaiii East, which it now appeared 

rather. dZinimr rr:iA/^ authority, or 

and which thev imSit h7vav^^^^^^ Poloi.onncsiaii War, 

Eotonly th£S preserve and to conrirm. 

hie confederacy which LJ b ® Ey tho arms of a lios- 

Persia, Athen^’ the ? riv^ H foraeiitod by the wealtli of 

unrelenting enemy had reeovprp?/l' sribjeot, but. always tlioir 

3 eiremy, Had recovered her walls and fleet, and aspired to conimaud 
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the sea. Thebes and Argos had become sensible of their natural strength 
and disdained to acknowledge the pre-eminence, or to follow the standard' 
of any foreign republic. The inferior states of Peloponnesus were weary of 
obeying every idle summons to war, from which they derived not any advan¬ 
tage but that of gratifying the ambition of their Spartan masters. The vain- 
able colonies in Macedon and Thrace, and particularly the rich and popnlon? 
cities of the Ohalcidic region, the bloodless conquests of the virtuous Brasi- 
das, had forsaken the interest of Sparta, when Sparta forsook the interest of 
justice. Scarcely any vestige appeared of the memorable trophies erected in 
a war of twenty-seven years. The eastern provinces (incomparably the moat 
important of all) were irrecoverably lost; and this rapid decline of power 
bad happened in the course of ten years, and had been chiefly occasioned by 
the fatal splendour of Agesilaus’ victories in Asia. 

During five years the Spartans maintained, in the Cadmea at Thebes, ,i 
garrison of fifteen hundred men. Protected by such a body of foreign tioops, 
which might be reinforced on the shortest warning, the partisans of aristocracj 
acquired an absolute ascendency in the affairs of tlie republic, which tliej 
conducted in such a manner as best suited their own interest, and the 
convenience of Sparta. Without pretending to describe the bauishmenta, 
confiscations, and murders of which they were guilty, it is sufficient for 
the purpose of general history to observe, that the miserable victims of their 
vengeance suffered similar calamities to those which afflicted Athens under 
the Thirty Tyrants. The severity of the government at length drove the 
Thebans to despair; and both the persecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed 
subjects at home, prepared to embrace any measures, however daring and 
hazardous, which promised them a faint hope of relief. 

Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken refuge in Athens, and 
whose persons were now loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the son 
of Hippoclus, a youth whose distinguished advantages might have justly ren¬ 
dered him an object of euvy, before he was involved in the misfortunes of 
his country. He yielded to none in birth ; he surpassed all in fortune ; he 
excelled in the manly exercises so much esteemed by the Greeks, and was 
unrivalled in qualities still more estimable — generosity and courage. He 
had an hereditary attachment to the democratic form of policy; and, previ¬ 
ous to the late melancholy revolution, he was marlced out by his numerous 
friends and adherents as the person most worthy of administering the govern¬ 
ment. Pelopidas had often conferred with his fellow-suffeiers at Athens 
about the means of returning to their country, and restoring the democracy ; 
encouraging them by the exampile of the patriotic Thrasybulus, who, with a 
handful of men, had issued from Thebes, and effected a similar, hut still 
more difficult, enterprise. While they secretly deliberated on this important 
object, Mellon, one of the exiles, introduced to their nocturnal assembly his 
friend Phyllidas, who had lately arrived from Thebes ; a man whose enter¬ 
prising activity, singular address, and crafty boldness, justly entitle him to 
the regard of history. 

Phyllidas was strongly attached to the cause of the exiles ; yet, by his 
insinuating complaisance, and officious servility, he had acquired the entire 
confidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the other magistrates, or rather tyrants, 
of the republic. In business and in pleasure, he rendered himself alike nec¬ 
essary to his masters; his diligence and abilities bad procured him the 
important office of secretarj’ to the council; and he had lately promised to 
Archias and Philip, the two most licentious of the tyrants, that he would 
give them an entertainment, during which they might enjoy the conversation 
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and the peisous of the finest women in Thebes. The day was appointed 
for this infamous rendezvous, which these magisterial debauches awaited 
^uth the greatest impatience; and, in the interval, Phyllidas sot out for 
Athens, on pretence of private business. 

In Athens, the time and the means were adjusted for executing the oou- 
spiraoy. A body of Theban exiles assembled in the Thriasian pihiui, on the 
fmntier of Attica, where seven, or twelve, of the youngest and most enter¬ 
prising, voluntarily offered tliemselves to enter the capital, and to co-operate 
with Phyllidas in the destruction of the magistrates. Idie distance between 
Thebes and Athens was about thirty-five miles. The conspirators had thirteen 
miles to march tlu’oiigh a hostile ter¬ 
ritory. They disguised themselves 

111 the garb of peasants, arrived at . 

the city towards evening with nets 1\ 

and hunting poles, and passed the 

gates witliQut suspicion. During \ 

tlmt night, and the succeeding day, f, \ ^ 

ihe house of Charon, a wealthy and j J Jmpk W fmrr m 

lespeotable citizen, the friend of 

Phjlhdas and a determined enemy / ^ 

of the aristocracy, afforded them a r 
secure refuge till the favourable mo- \ 

ment summoned them to action. //m'yA mj 

The important evening ap- Uhl 
pioached, when the artful secretary 'fAF /, I V 
had prepared his long-expected eii- \ ''""tM 

tertamment in the treasury. Noth- ljlj| / || jpfM 

mg had been omitted that could F, 11J 

flatter the senses, and lull the activity fO 

of the mind in a dream of pleasure. I 

But a secret and obscure rumour, I\ \\\ 

irliich had spread in the city, hung, \ ] V \\\ 

like a drawn dagger, over the volup- Nil IV )\\ 

tuous joys of the festivity. It had xLh ^ \ / W 

been darkly reported that some u II- f \\ 

known strangers, supposed to bo a W 

party of the exiles, had been received \ ^ 

into the house of Charon. All the / 

address of Phyllidas could not divert y 

the terror of his guests. Tliey de- 
spatohed one of their lictors or at- 
endants to demand the immediate 

presence of Charon. The couspira- ^ 

ho$ of teinf SniSi- 

fore the S The ^ appear be- 

kd become pSlic and S ( Z their design 

anything worthy of their conraL^^'^ poidsli, without effeotiiig 

they exLrted Charoii to of dreadful reflection, 

and patriotic Theban first wall- f'-'® ,™“^‘f'’'to without delay. But that firm 

son, an only child and uresenlnr? ■''■PH’fftiient of his wife, took bis infant 
y nua, and piesented him to Pelopida,s and Mellon, requesting 
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them to retain in their hands this clearest pledge of his fidelity. Tiiey 
unanimously declared their entire confidence in his honour, and entreated him 
to remove from danger a helpless infant, who might become, in some futuie 
time, the avenger of his country’s Avrongs. Eut Charon was inflexible, declar- 
ing, “that his son could never aspire to a happier fortune, than that of 
dying honourably with his father and friends.” 

So saying, he addressed a short prayer to the gods, embraced his asso¬ 
ciates, and departed. Before he arrived at the treasury, he was met by 
Archias and Phyllidas. The former asked him, in the presence of the other 
magistrates, Avhose anxiety had brought them from table, “ Who are those 
strangers said to have arrived the other day, and to be now entertained 
in your family ? ” Charon had composed Ids countenance so artfully, and 
retorted the question with such well-dissembled surprise, as considerably 
quieted the solicitude of the tyrants, Avhich was totally removed by a whis¬ 
per of Phyllidas, “ that the absurd rumour had doubtless been spread for no 
other purpose but that of disturbing their pleasures.” 

They had scarcely returned to the banquet, Avhen Fortune, as if she had 
taken pleasure to confound the dexterity of Pliyllidas, raised up a new and 
most alarming danger. A courier arrived from Athens Avith every mark of 
haste and trepidation, desiring to see Archias, to Avhom he delivered a letter 
from an Athenian magistrate of the same name, his ancient friend and guest. 
This letter revealed the conspiracy ; a secret not entrusted to the messenger, 
who had orders, hoAvever, to request Archias to read the despatch immedi¬ 
ately, as containing matters of tho utmost importance. But that cureless 
voluptuary, whose thoughts were totally absorbed in the expected scene of 
pleasure, replied Avith a smile, “ Business to-morroAv; ” deposited the letter 
under the pilloAv of the couch, on which, according to ancient custom, he lay 
at the entertainment; and resumed his conversation Avith Phyllidas. 

Matters Avere noAV come to a crisis; Phyllidas retired for a moment; the 
conspirators Avere put in motion; their weapons concealed under the flowing 
swell of female attire, and their countenances overshadoAved and liid by a 
load of croAvns and garlands. In this disguise they Avero presented to the 
magistrates intoxicated with Avine and folly. At a given signal they dreiv 
their daggers, and effected their purpose. Charon and Mellon were the prin¬ 
cipal actors in this bloody scene, Avhich Avas entirely directed by Phyllidaa. 
But a more difficult task remained. Leontiados, Avith other abettors of the 
tyranny, still lived, to avenge tho murder of their associates. The conspira¬ 
tors,^ encouraged by their first success, and conducted by Phyllidas, gained 
admission into their houses successively, by means of the unsuspected secre¬ 
tary. On the appearance of disorder and tumult, Leontiades seized his 
sword, and boldly prepared for his defence. Pelopidas had the merit of 
destroying the principal author of the Theban servitude and disgrace. His 
associates perished Avithout resistance; men Avhose names may be consigned 
to just oblivion, since they Avere distinguished by nothing memorable but 
their cruel and oppressive tyranny. 

The measures of the conspirators Avere equally vigorous and prudent. 
Before alarming the city, they proceeded to the different prisons, Avhicli were 
crowded AAflth the unfortunate victims of arbitrary poower. Every door was 
open to Phyllidas. The captives, transported with joy and gratitude, in¬ 
creased the strength of their dehverers. They broke opjen the arsenals, and 
provided themselves with arms. The streets of Thebes noAV resounded Avith 
alarm and terror every house and family Avere filled Avith confusion and 
uproar; the inhabitants were universally in motion ; some providing lights, 
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mnniiiEr in wild disorder to the public places, and all anxiously wisli- 
in^The return of day, that they might discover the unknown cause of this 

”°'’1lnEnVTmoment of dreadful silence, which inteiu-upted tlio noise of 

Htim a^herald proclaimed, with a clear and loud voice, the death of the 
f rants ’ and summoned to arms the friends of liberty arrd the republic. 
\ oim' others who obeyed the welcome invitation was Epaininondas, tho 
^i™of°Polymnis, a youth of the most illustrious merit; who united tho wis- 
li'om of the sage and the magnanimity of the hero, with the practice of every 
mild and gentle virtue ; unrivalled in knowledge and in eloquence; in birth, 
lalonr and patriotism, not inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he liad con¬ 
tracted an early friendship. The principles of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
which he had diligently studied nuder Lysis of Tarentum, j'ondored Epami 
nondas averse to engage in the conspiracy, lest ho might imbrue liis bands in 
civil blood. But when the sword was once drawn, ho appeared with ardour 
ill defence of his friends and country; and Ins example was followed by 
many brave and generous youtbs who liad reluctantly endured tho double 
yoke of domestic and foreign tyranny. 

‘ The approach of morning had brought the Theban exiles, in arms, from 
tlie Thriasian plain. Tlie partisans of tho conspirators wore continually 
increased by a confluence of new auxiliaries from evciy cpiartor of the city. 
Encompassed by such an invincible band of adlioronts, Pelo 2 )idiis and lii.s 
associates proceeded to the market-place; summoned a general assembly of 
the people; explained the necessity, tho object, and the extent of tho con¬ 
spiracy; and, with the universal approbation of their follow-citizions, restored 
the democratic form of government. 

Exploits of valour and intrepidity may bo dihcovored i u tiro iustory of every 
nation. But the revolution of Tliebes displayed not less wisdom of design, 
than enterprising gallantry in execution. Amidst the tumult of action, and 
ardour of victory, the conspirators possessed suHioiout coolness and foresight 
to reflect that the Cadmea, or citadel, wliich was liold by a Laoodunaonian 
garrison of fifteen hundred men, would bo reinforced, on tho first iiitolligoneo 
of danger, by the resentful activity of Sparta. To anticipate this alarming 
event, which must have rendered the consequences of the oonspiracy incom¬ 
plete and precarious, they commanded tho mossciigor, whom, immediately 
after the destruction of the tyrants, they had despatched to their friends in 
the Thriasian plain, to proceed to Athens, in order to eomnuuiioalo the nows 
of a revolution which could not fail to be highly agreeable to that statu, and 
to solicit the immediate assistance of the Atlieniaus, whose supierior skill in 
attacking fortified places was acknowledged }>y Greeks and barbarians. This 
message was attended with the most salutary effects. Tho acute disoornmont 
of the Athenians eagerly seized theju'oeious opportunity of weakening Sparta, 
which, if once neglected, might never return, yeveral thousand men wore 
ordered to march; and no time was lost, either in the preparation, or in the 
journey, since they reached Thebes tlic day after Poloindas had ro-e.stablished 
the democracy. 

The seasonable arrival of tlioso auxiliaries, whoso celerity exueedod tho 
®™Suine hopes of the Thebans, increased tlie ardom’ of tho latter to 
attack the citadel. The events of the siege are variously related. According 
o_ the most probable account, the garrison made a very feeble resistance, 

^ eing intimidated by the impetiiou.s alacrity and onthusiasm, as well as tlie 
increasing number of the assailants, who already amounted to fourteen thon- 
anc men, and received continual accessions of strength from the neighbouring 
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cities of BcEotia. Only a few days liad elapsed, when tlie Lacediemoiiian; 
desired to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to depart in safety witL 
their anus. Their proposal was readily accepted; but they seem not to haw 
demanded, or at least not to have obtained, any terms of advantage or seeunn 
for those unfortunate Thebans whose attachment to the Spartan interest 
strongly solicited their protection. At the first alarm of sedition, these un¬ 
happy men, with their wives and families, had taken refuge in the citadel, 
The greater part of them cruelly perished hy the resentment of their counti\- 
men; a remnant only was saved by tlie humane interposition of the Atheniaih 
So justly had Epaminondas suspected, that the revolution could not h] 
accomplished without the effusion of civil blood./ 


THIi SECONli ATHENIAN LEAGUE 

Politics makes strange bedfellows. Tire petty jealousies of the litlli) 
Grecian townships, callecl countries, were as important and as bitter to them 
as the feuds of empires. Yet, of course, when any two of them fell hy the 
ears they were always ready to acceirt aid from the bystauding communities, 
on whatsoever terms they may have recently been. We are now to see a 
stranger sight than the union of Athens ancl Sparta, and that is the re-alh- 
ance of the polished and haughty Athenians with the citizens of Thebes, 
although to the Attic mind the very word “ Bceotian ” had been from time 
immemorial a synonym for “swine,” a by-word of treachery, of Asiatic 
sympathy, and of backwoods uncouthness. 

The immediate effect of the theatrical revolution at Thebes was the death 
of three of the leading generals concerned. Sparta in disgust executed tno 
of the defeated liarinosts with short shrift of trial. The Athenians put tu 
death one of the generals who had gone to the relief of the Thebans, ami 
outlawed the other. They were not yet ready to take a step in renewal of 
the ancient wars with 'Sparta. The Thehaus felt themselves now quite left 
at the mercy of the Lacedmmoniaus, and, indeed, it was only a Spartan who 
could seemingly have been of aid to them. Sphodrias, a harmo.st of Thespis, 
was hot-headed enough to dream of taking Athens unawares and seizing the 
Piraeus. He was so slow on the march, however, that daylight found him 
only at Eleusi.s. Thereupon, his surprise failing, he retreatecl, ravaging the 
country through which lie passed. Athen.s had shown her piu'po.se to keep 
the peace with Sparta by lier punishment of the rash officers who had gone to 
the relief of Thebes, and yet here was a Spiartan general marching against 
Athens and playing havoc in the vicinity. A prompt disavowal on the part 
of Sparta was demanded, with the execution of Sphodrias. Sphodrias did 
not dare return to Sparta for trial, feeling that his doom was certain. And 
so it would have been had it not been for the influence of Agesilaus who was 
notably a tender-hearted man and could not resist the pleadings of his sou 
who was on terms of Grecian intimacy with the son of Sphodrias. Acquittal 
followed, and Athens could not but feel herself insulted and forced into aii 
open declaration for Thebes. War broke out and was busy for six years. 
It took the form, as usual, of a war between two leagues. 

Sparta felt called ujpon to deal gently with her remaining confederates 
after she saw Chios, Byzantium, Rhodes, and Mytilene revolt at once to 
Athens. Sparta divided her league into ten classes : herself the first, the 
Arcadian states second and third, Elis the fourth, the Achaeans the fifth) 
/orinth and Megara the sixth, Sicyou, Phlius, and the towns of the Argohe 
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• ,'Lvpnth the Acaniaiiiaiis the eighth, tiio Phociaiis and Loeriaiis the 
^niviithus and the other cities on the coast of Thrace the tontir. 
t’ Athens it seemed as if destiny had forced her once more to the fore- 
; . IPirae affainst Sparta, a league which should bring her back to 

r,“ lit me of Iho soas. Tltia league which i. oalW by Busolt* 

S Others the second Athenian league, is called the third by Beloch,(? who 
flutes of it as follows : 


'■•Aleanwhile Athens had striven with zeal to erect again the twice-lost 
, jship of the seas. Immediately after the King’s Peace the alliance with 
Irns Jlvtilene, Methymna, and Byzantium was renewed: Rhodes also 
f-iitered into treaty with Athens, as her Asia Minor league had gone to pieces 
^ the death of Glos, about 379. The effort to resume the old relation,s with 
[ie Chalcidiaiis in Thrace had been quickly foiled by the Spartan interven¬ 
tion ■ but instead, as we have seen, Thebes laid entered into alliance with 
Uliens in the spring of 378. And now, after ilio brcacli with Sparta wa.s 
(lehnite, Athens lifted up to all Hellenes and barbarians, where they were 
not under Persian rule, the summons to band togeilior in a league against 
the encroachment of Sparta. The provisions of the King’s Peace sliould 
fadiion the ground plan. The autonomy of all the .states party to it was 
guaranteed; the Persian king was to bo recognised as lord of the coiitiiieiit 
of Asia; Athens renounced all claims on lior old colonial possessions and 
for"the future the acquisition of homses and lands anywhere in the confed¬ 
eracy should be forbidden to the Athenians. For the administration of 
affairs a congress (sijnedrion) was established wliieh sat in Athens, and in 
flhioh delegates from all the allied states had place and vote ; hut Athens 
herself none. For the passing of meimircs, the consent of botii the chief 
city [Athens] and of the synedriou avas necessary. Tlio funds for tlio 
fleet of the league were defrayed through contribution,? (spitaaris) wliosc 
amount the synedrion would llx according to current neecls. The nmnago- 
ment of this fund and the leadership in war belonged to Athens. 

“Athens made heavy sacrifices to lay the foundation for tho oroction of 
this new league. It was a complete breach with her political practices dowir 
to the lung’s Peace, a final reuunciatioji of tho rc-cstablishmont of the em¬ 
pire in its old form, as she liad planned since Th)'asybidu,s. And more tlian 
that; thousands of Athenian citizens lost tlioir lust hope of regaining the 
property outside Attica, which thoir fathers had lost thiu)Ugh the catas¬ 
trophe of the year lOI. But these sacrifices wore not made in vain. The 
states of Eubffia came at once into the new league, except Oreus, whiuli was 
held by a Spartan garrison; also tho northern .Sporadu.y, Peparcthus, Sei- 
athus and Icus ; Tenedos at the mouth of the Ilollespont, Porinthus and 
ilaronea in Thrace ; Paros and other neighbouring isles. Moreover, tho 
previous confederates of Athens, Chios, Mytilono, Mytliimna, Byzantium, 
Rhodes, and Thebes came back. 

“Thus at one blow Athens was again tho ruling power in tho jEgoaii 
bea; she could now take again in hand the trusteeshipi of the temple of 
Delos, which she had lost for some years. 

Tu reorganisation of tho Attio niarino was begun, 

that was strongly needful: since in tho Corinthian War the material had 
J_een rendered largely useless, and efforts at its repair had boon very insulli- 
mently made. There existed well over one hundred triremes, but most of 
em oki and hardly seaworthy. The building of a great number of now 
vpn begun and pushed so skilfully that after tho lapse of twenty 

y is an array of 289 triremes remained in .spite of the great 
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demands made on tlie Attic fleet. To cover these expenses and for the mv 
inent of the costs of the war an extraordinary tax was levied on the propeiu 
in Attica.” 

Thus we find Athens again with an array of allies behind her. She no longer 
has the prestige of old. The moneys that they entrust to her are contriL 
tions (^syntaxeis'), and no longer tribute Qjhoroa). So jealous are they 
indeed, of Athenian ambition that no citizen of Athens may even aequiie 
property among the allies. The very tablet on which this treaty was carTea 
is still in existence, though broken in a score of fragments. The chief par. 
pose of the league is, it states, to be one of defence, a combination “ to compd 
the Spartans to leave the Greeks in peace and freedom with unviolated 
lands.” The chief agents in the organisation of this confederacy and in the 
proselyting of allies were the brilliant orator Callistratus, who has been called 
the Aristides of the second confederacy, and the shrewd g uierals, Ipliicrate^ 
Chabrias, and Timotheus, the worthy son of the great admiral, Oonou. The 
chief fault with the confederacy was that it bound Athens into an unnatural 
alliance with Thebes, its inveterate enemy, who could serve little further 
purpose than that of a ladder to be discarded as soon as it had been climbed 
over. The war, therefore, becomes mainly a war between Sparta and Athens, 
in which, as Holm notes, “ Athens played always the role of the spectatui 
who aits quiet, saving his strength in order to act as peace-maker over both 
the antagonists.” 

Thehes took up the war with a blazing enthusiasm. Slie had for a con¬ 
trolling spirit the coming man Epaminondas, a military genius of the very 
first rank, a gifted musician, a philosopher, and an orator. He had the 
rare qualities of modesty, of pure patriotism, of indifference to money and to 
partisanship. Allied with him was Pelopidas, who was in command of a 
new organisation wliicli stood some chance of meeting the famous Spartan 
hoplite in equal combat. This Sieros Loohos, or Sacred Band of sworn 
friends, was a curious body of three hundred young men fighting in couples 
and hound together by Grecian ideas of friendship). They were trained 
to a high degree of gymnastic strength, and while chosen at first merely 
to serve as front-rank men, later came to be employed as a separate regi¬ 
ment of irresistible momentum in a charge. 

Before they had learned the power of this troop the Thebans dug a ditcli 
and built a rampart around the most fertile part of their territory against 
the invasions of the Spartans. Soon after the revolt of the city, in 378 B.c,, 
the Spartan king Cleomhrotus had raided the land, but without result. 
Later came King Agesilaus for two expeditions, equally fruitless, except for 
pillage. The Spartan Phoebidas made an inroad in 377 and was killed in a 
disastrous defeat. To relieve a famine due to the destruotioii of two har¬ 
vests, the Thebans sent for two galleys of corn which the Spartan Alcetas 
captured, putting the crews in prison in the citadel in Oreus in Euhcea. 
The prisoners captmud the fortress and took possession of the town, which 
now joined the league with Athens. In 376, Agesilaus, who was ill from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, on his previous campaign, was compelled to keep 
his room, and the Spartans sent an army under Cleomhrotus, who was 
repulsed at the passes of Cithseron. The Spartans now sent a fleet to cut 
off the corn supplies of Athens and put her port under blockade. 

Athens, once more able to take the sea, fitted a fleet of eighty galleys 
which she entrusted to Chabrias. In order to decoy the Spartan fleet under 
Pollis away from the Piraeus, be laid siege to Naxos which was wavering 
towards the Athenian confederacy. Pollis accepted the challenge, and, 
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.),nncrh he had only sixty galleys, gave battle between Paros and Naxos. It 
° hard fight and the Spartans seem to have lost all tlieu- ships except 
T^'en and t^se would have been destroyed, says Diodorus, had it not been 
fertile fate of the commanders in the battle of Arginnsm, who, as will be 
embered, were in such haste to pursue the defeated enemy tliat they did 
^^Tstoo to pick np their own wounded and dead on the sinking wrecks of 
their own fleet. They had been put to 
death in their hour of triumph, and tlie 
lesson was not forgotten by Chabrims in 
his victory thirty years later. 

The glory of Naxos, however, was 
sufiieient. And while it was not so 
momentous a success as Conoii’s at the 
battle of Cnidus, it was more .savoury 
to the Athenians, because it had been 
won by a fleet not of Asiatics merely com¬ 
manded by an Athenian, but altogether by 
Athenian sliips and jnen. In this battle the 
command of the left wing was given _ to 
Phocion, who looms large in later Allienian 
history. This success at Naxos in the year 
376 relieved Athens of famine, re-established 
her prestige on the sea, and brought seven¬ 
teen new cities around the jEgean Sea into 
the confederacy, together with a large contri¬ 
bution. In the same year the Athenians also 
punished an insurrection at Delos where the 
renewal of her authority was not entirely wel¬ 
come. Preparations were now made for a 
circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus with 
a fleet under Pinotenus. In 375 he sailed and 
brought over to the Athenian alliance the 
islands of Corcyra and Cephalleiiia, a part of Acarnania, and the king of the 
Molossians. At Alyzia, Tiinotheus with his sixty galleys was attacked by 
the Spartan Nicolochus, with fifty-five galleys. The Athenian won this 
encounter, but declined a later challenge, and increased his fleet to seventy 
sail. 



GiiituK WAnitiOB IN Tuvvior.UNO 
CoaiUMis 
(Aftoi llopo) 


The expedition had succeeded in the purpose that had led the Thebans 
to suggest it, that is, it had prevented Sparta from making her usual incur¬ 
sion into BoeoLia. Athens, however, found the fleet a very heavy and irk¬ 
some expense, and each captain of a trireme was compelled to advance .£28 
sterling towards the payment of his crew. The Atlionians now suggested 
that the Thebans make some payment towards the cost of an expedition 
which had been of such economy to them; but they declined the opportunity, 
and Athens, in a not unnatural pique, turned towards Sparta. In 374 a 
peace was agreed to, but was broken at once owing to the fact that Timo- 
theus interfered at Zacynthus and brought down the wrath of Sparta. So 
the war went on. 

Meanwhile, the year before, the Thebans bad been active and growingly 
successful.^ .They turned against three near-b.y cities in Boeotia which 
were old victims of Thebes and had been granted independence under the 
eace of AjUtalcidas. These towns were Platrea, Thespim, and Orohomenos. 
ney hated Thebes from bitter memories of former oppressions and lield out 
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against Jier increasing presumption, although other Boeotian towns wer^ 
brought into the league, and although they were themselves heavily assailed*^ 
It ^Yas 372 before Plateea was taken by surprise and all the inhabitants driven 
out of it. They took refuge in Athens, whose friendship for Plataea was o{ 
old times. Thebes also compelled Thespite to tear down her fortifications 
These things only revived in Athens the ancient abhorrence of Thebes, but 
they fed the insolence of the Boeotians. It was probably in 375 b.c. ’that 
Pelopidas, at the head of his Sacred Band, unexpectedly fell hi with two 
Spartan moras, each of them equal alone to his three hundred, and each 
under command of a polemarch. Ong of his men came flying to Pelopidas 
exclaiming: 

“ We have fallen into the midst of the enemy.” 

“ Why not they into the midst of us ? ” answered Pelopidas. And at 
once he charged home. 

The first onset killed the two Spartan leaders. This threw the two movas 
into confusion, and Pelopidas, after cutting his way through, instead of 
retiring, turned and successfully routed each of the moras. So far as the 
number engaged is concerned, it was hardly more than a serious riot, but, as 
we have seen before, any blow at the prestige of the Spartan soldier made all 
Greeks shudder, and here wa.s a new organisation or club from the unheroic 
city of Thehes destroying a Spartan force of twice its strength. This was 
a further blow to Spartan pride and new fuel for the increase of Theban 
self-confidence. In 374 an expedition against Phocis was checked by Spartan 
troops under Cleorabrotus, hut about this time tlie Athenians seem to 
have regained Oropus, which the Spartans had captured in 411. This year 
also LacedEemonian pride was more deeply humbled before Corcyra.o Of 
this let Xenophon tell. 


CORCYRA 

The Lacedaemonians preparing again to send out a fleet, collected vessels 
to the number of sixty from Lacedaemon itself, from Corinth, Leucas, 
Ambracia, Elis, Zacyntlius, Achaia, Epidaiirus, Troezen, Hermion, and the 
Kalians. Appointing Mnasippus admiral, they instructed him to attend to 
affairs in that sea in general, and to make an attempt upon Corcyra. They 
sent also to Dionysius, representing that it was for his interest that Corcyra 
should not be in the power of the Athenians. 

Mnasippus, when his fleet was collected, set sail for Corcyra. He had 
with him, in addition to the troops from Lacedtemon, a body of mercenaries 
to the amount of not less than fifteen hundred. When he landed on the 
island, he at once became master of it, and laid waste the country, which 
was excellently cultivated and planted, and exhibited, throughout the fields, 
fine houses and well-constructed wine-vaults ; so that the soldiers, they said, 
arrived at such a height of luxury, that they would drink no wine but such 
as was of a fragrant odour. Slaves and cattle in groat numbers were carried 
off from the fields. At length he encamped with his land-foices on a hill, 
distant about five stadia from the city, and overlooking the country, so that 
if any of the Corcyrmans should come out into the fields, he might cut off 
their retreat; his ships he stationed on the opposite side of the city, at a 
point where he thought that they would observe and stop whatever vessels 
might approach the coast. In addition to these arrangements, he anchored 
galleys, when foul weather did not prevent, in front of the harbour. Thus 
he kept the city in a state of blockade. 
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c'orcyrasaiis, in consequence, could get no supplies from their 
since they were overpowered by land, while nothing could be 
wirthem by sea, because they Avere inferior in naval force, they suffered 
from want of provisions, and, sending to tlie Athenians, entreated 
them, and represented that “they would lose a very valuable possession 
t\hev should be deprived of Corcyra, and would greatly increase at the same 
■ »*"tlie strength of their enemies; since from no state in Greece, except 
Athens could more ships or money be raised; ” they added, also, that “ the 
• land of Corcyra was favourably situated with regard to the Gulf of Corinth, 
*md the cities lying upon it, and favourably, too, for ravaging the territory 
if Laconia, but most favourably of alt with reference to the opposite con¬ 
tinent, and’the passage from Sicily to the Peloponnesus.” The Athenians, 
on hea'rino- these representations, were of opinion that they must pay careful 
attention to the matter, and sent out Stesicles, as general, with six hundred 
peltasts, requesting Alcetas to assist in conveying them over the water. 
These troops were accordingly landed on tiie coast by night, and made their 
IVay into the city of Corcyra. 

Tlie Athenians also resolved to fit out sixty additional ships, and elected 
Timotheus as commander of them. Timotheus, not being able to man these 
vessels at home, sailed about to the different islands, and endeavoured to 
complete his crews from thence; thinking it would he no light matter to sail 
round without due preparation against ships so well disciplined as those of the 
enemy. But the Athenians, imagining that he was wasting the whole of 
the season suitable for the expedition, had no patience with him, and, depriv¬ 
ing him of his command, appointed Iphicrates in his room. Ipliiorates, as 
soon as he was made commander, manned his vessels with the utmost expe¬ 
dition, and obliged the trierarchs to exert themselves. He took from the 
Athenians, also, whatever ships Avere on the coast of Attica, as Avell as the 
Paralus and Salaminian sliips, observing tlmt “if affairs at Corcyra were 
successful, he Avould send them back plenty of ships.” His fleet amounted 
in all to about seventy. 

During this time the people of Corcyra were so grievously oppressed 
with famine, that, in consequence of the immher of cleserters, Mnasippiis 
made proclamation that “ all deserters for the future shoidd he sold as slaves.” 
But when they contuiued to desert nevertheless, lie at last scourged them, 
and sent them back. The people in the city, however, refused to receive any 
slaves into the town, and many, in consequence, perished Avithout the Avails. 
Mnasippus, observing this, imagined that he Avas all but in possession of the city, 
and began to make new arrangements as to his mercenaries, some of whom 
he dismissed from his service, while to those Avho remained he continued in 
debt two months’pay, though not, as it Avas said, for Avant of money, for the 
greater number of the towns, in consequence of the expedition being over 
the sea, had sent him money instead of men. But as the people in the city 
observed from their toAvers that the lines of the enemy were guarded with 
less strictness than before, and that the men were straggling over the coun¬ 
try, they made a sally upon them, and took some of tliem prisoners and killed 
some. 

_ Mnasippus, perceiving what had happened, armed himself, and hastened, 
with all the heavy-armed troops that he had, to the succour of his men, 
ordering also the captains and centurions to lead out the mercenaries. Some 
ot the captahis observing that “it was not easy for those to have their men 
obedient who gave them no subsistence,” he struck one of them Avith his staff, 
and another with the handle of his spear. Thus they all came out without 
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spirit, aucl with fealiiigs of hatred towards their general; a state of miuHk, 
uo means favourable for fighting. However, when he had drawn un t' 
force, he put to flight those of the enemy that were near the gates of theW" 
and pressed forward in pursuit of them; but the pursued, when they vtr' 
close to the wall, faced about, and hurled stones and darts at him from l]l 
tombs; while others, sallying forth from the other gates, fell, in a deu.!* 
body, upon the extremity of his line. Mnasippus’ men there, being form^'l 
but eight deep, and thinking their wing too weak, endeavoured to whed 
round, but when they began to withdraw from their position, the enem-i 
rushed upon them as if they were going to flee, when they themselves no 
longer attempted to turn, and those that were nearest to them took to flight, 
Mnasippus, at the same time, was unable to support the party that were iri 
difficulties, as the enemy were pressing upon him in front, and he was con. 
tinually left with fewer and fewer men. At last the enemy, collecting in a 
body, made a general attack upon those remaining with Mnasippuf,, now 
reduced to a very small number indeed; while the people from the citv, 
observing how things stood, sallied forth, and, after killing Mnasippus, joined 
in a general pursuit. The pursuers would probably have taken tlie camii 
and entrenchment, had they not observed the crowd in the market, and that 
of the servants and slaves, and, imagining it an efficient body of defenders, 
retraced their steps. The Coroyrmans however erected a trophy, and restored 
the dead under a truce. 

After this affair, the people in the city grew bolder, while those without 
were in extreme dejection ; for it was said that Iphicrates was almost at 
hand; and the Coroyraeans actually proceeded to fit out their vessels. But 
Hypermenes, who had been second in command to Mnasippus, manned all 
the Lacedtemonian ships tiiat were there, and, sailing round to the encamp¬ 
ment, loaded them every one with slaves and other e&cts, and sent them ofi, 
He himself, with the marines, and such of the other soldiers as survived, 
stayed to guard the entrenchment; but at last these also got on board in the 
utmost disorder and sailed away, leaving behind them a great quantity of 
corn and wine, and a number of slaves and sick persons; for they were 
extremely afraid that they would be surprised in the island by the Athenians. 
However, they arrived in safety at Leucas. 

Ipliicrates, as soon as he commenced his voyage, continued, while he pur¬ 
sued his way, to prepare everything necessary for an engagement. He left 
his large sails at home at starting, as standing out for a battle, and of his 
other sails, even if the wind was favourable, he made little use ; but, making 
his passage with the oar, caused his men, by that means, to keep themselves 
in better condition, and his ships to pursue their course better. Frequently, 
too, wherever the crews were going to dine or sup, he would draw off one 
extremity of the fleet to a distance from the land over against the place, and, 
when he had turned about, and ranged his vessels in a line with their prows 
towards it, would start them, at a signal, to race against each other to the 
shore ; when it was a great advantage for such as could first take their water, 
and whatever else they needed, and first finish their meal; while, to such as 
came last, it was a great punishment to have the disadvantage in all these 
respects, since they were all obliged to put out to sea again when he gave 
the signal; for it was the fortune of those that landed first to do everything 
at their leisure, bat of those that were last, to do all with hurry. 

If he landed to take a meal in the enemy’s country, he not only posted 
sentinels, as was proper, on the shore, hut also, raising the masts in his ships, 
kept a lookout from thence. The men stationed on the masts, indeed, .saw 




' !• ther than those on the level ground, as they looked down from 

‘ oaition Wherever he supped or slept, lie kindled no lire in the 

‘ Lht but kept a light burning in front of tlic eiieampment, that 

iiiht approach undiscovered. Often, moreover, if tlie weallmr was 
would resume Ids voyage as soon as supper was over and, if a 
(.Qpeiled tlie vessels, the men reirosed as they van on, but, il it was 
Vrv to use tlie oar, he made them lake rest by turns. In hi.s coiirse by 
’The would sometimes, at given signals, lead his ship.s in a line btdiind one 
'd Oier and sometimes in a liody side by side ; so that, while they pursued 
'■ 'irrovaf^e they practised and acciuired whatever was necessary for naval 
!.“"' f^re”aud’thus arrived at the sea which they believed to be occupied by 
T enemy. They dined and supped, for tlie most jiart, on the enemy’s ter- 
litorv ■ hut, as they did nothing more tlicrc than wluil urns necessary, Iphic- 
^*tes escaped all attacks by the .suddenness will) whicli lie resumed Ids 
iovj'i'e. which he soon accomplished. About the lime of Mmisijipus’ death 
iie’wai'at the Sphagiie in Laconia. Advancing thence to the coast of Elis, 
,.iul sailing past the mouth of the Alplicus, he came to anchor at the proni- 
iiatorv called Icthys. Next day he proceeded from thonco to Cophallouia, 
iiithlus fleet so arranged, and keeping his course in sucdi a^ manner, iliiit 
he could, if it should be requisite, get everything needful ready for hatih', 
.md engage at once ; for as to the fate of llliiasippus, he had heard no accomil 
from any eye-witness, and .suspected tliat it might be a report itilended to 
deceive him, and accordingly kept upon his guard. Ihit vvdicn ho niTivcd af. 
f'ephallenia, he received a full statement of facts, and slopped there, to refresh 
!u^ men. 


Having reduced the towns in Ccplialloiua, lie sailed olT to Loreyra. Jlmv 
the first intelligence he received was, that ton galleys were, coming from 
Dionysius to reinforce the Lacodtenioirians; and going in person thcrefori' 
along the coast, and considering from what points it was ])ossil)le (o descry 
those vessels approaching, and for people making signals lo render them 
visible at the citj^ he posted sentinels in those places, arranging witli them 


what signals they should give when the enemy sailed vip and ea.st anclmr. 
He then selected twenty of his own cayitains, who wore hi bo ready to follow 
him whenever he should send a messenger to them, and gave them notice, 
that, if any one of them should not follow liim, he must not complain of any 
penalty imposed upon him. As soon as these ships, thou, were signalled us 
approaching, and messengers were sent to the uaptains, their hiiste was 
ileierving of admiration; for there was no one, of those tluit were going to 
'•ail, that did not embark vv'ith the utmost speed. Ntauding away to the 
point where the .ships of the enemy vv'-ere, ho found that the men from the rest 
of them were gone ashore, but that Melanippns, a Tlhudian captain, was exhort¬ 
ing the other commanders not to stay there, and, embarking his own crew, 
was sailing off. Melanippus, in consequence, though he met with the shipis 
ol Iphicrates, nevertheless escapoed, but all Iho sliipis from Syracuse wi'ro 
captured, with their crows. Iphicrates, cutting off the hoaks of the, vessels, 
W'onght them in tow into the harbour of Corcyra, and settled a lixod sum for 
each of the prisoners to pay for his ransom, except Oriuippiis, the chief cap- 
am, whom he kept under guard, as if he would exact a vast sum from him, 
^ however died, through grief, by his own hands, 

e other prisoners Iphicrates discharged, talcing security from the Corcy- 
wauB for the payment of their ransom. 

i! n ^ his sailors, chiefly, by employing them in agriculture in 

‘ service ol the Corcyrseans. ’With the peltiists, and the heiivy-anuod 
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meu from the fleet, he passed over to Acarnauia, where he afforded aid tu 
the friendly towns, if any required it, and made war upon the Thyreana a 
people of great bravery, and occupying a strongly fortified place." After¬ 
wards, fetching the fleet from Corcyra, consisting now of about ninety 8^ 
he proceeded first to Cephallenia and raised contributions there, as weli 
from people that were willing to give them, as from those that were un¬ 
willing. He then prepared to commit depredations on the territories of the 
Lacediumonians; and, of the cities in those parts attached to the enemy, 
to receive into alliance such as were willing to join him, and to makevar 
on such as rejected his advances.*^ 


THE TRIAL OF TIMOTHEHS 



The happy result of the Corcyreean expedition, impartincr 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to 
Timotheus than to Iphicrates. It was in Noveraher 
373 B.C., that the former, as well as his cpimstor or 
military treasurer, Antimachus, underwent each 
his trial. Callistratus, having returned 
home, pleaded against the qusestor, 
perhaps against Timotheus also, as 
one of the accusers ; thougli prob¬ 
ably in a spirit of greater gentle¬ 
ness and moderation, in consequence 
of his recent joint success and of the general good 
temper prevalent in the city. And while the edge of 
the accusation against Timotheus was thus blunted, 
the defence was strengthened not merely by nu¬ 
merous citizen friends spealdng in his favour with 
increased confidence, but also by the unusual phe¬ 
nomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At 
the request of Timotheus, both Alcetas of Epirus, 
and Jason of Pherre, came to Athens a little before 
the trial, to appear as witnesses in his favour. They 
were received and lodged by him in his house in 
the Hippodamian Agora, the principal square of the 
Piraeus. And as he was then in some embarrassment 
for want of money, he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour 
— clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — 
from Pasion, a wealthy banker near at hand. These 
two important witnesses would depose to the zealous 
service and estimable qualities of Timotheus; who 
1 inspired them with warm interest, and liad been the means of bringing 
;m into alliance with Athens ; an alliance, which they had sealed at once 
conveying Stesicles and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Cor- 
ra. The minds of the dicastery would be powerfully affected by seeing 
ifore them such a man as Jason of Pherte, at that moment the most power- 
dl individual in Greece ; and we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus 
was acquitted. Although he was now acquitted, liis reputation suffered so 
much by the whole affair, that iu the ensuing spring he was glad to accept 
an invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the command of the 
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mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war ; the same com- 
- nHrom which Iphicrates had retired a little time before. 

That admiral, ^Yhose naval force had been reinforced by a large number 
f Coicyrteaii triremes, was committing without opposition incursions against 
\ ,mania, and the western coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the ex- 
llPcl'Messenians, in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to 
f viceiie hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupactus, which they had 
M cupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian War. And while 
tie Hheniaus were thus masters at sea both east and west of Peloponnesus, 
and her confederates, discouraged by the ruinous failure of tbeir 
apedition against Corcyra in the preceding year, appear to have remained 
mactiie. With such mental predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
Ir- ieli<Tious alarm arising from certain frightful earthquakes and inunda- 
tmns mth which Peloponnesus was visited during this year, and which 
ueie regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these 
formidiible visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had ever 
kfnre been known; especially one, the worst of all, whereby the two towns 
of Helice and Bura in Achaia were destrojmd, together with a large portion 
of their population. Ten Lacediemonian triremes, which happened to be 
inoui ed on this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were destroyed 
bv the rush of the waters. 


Under these depressing circumstances, tlie Lacedminonians had recourse 
to the same manceuvre which had so well served their purpose fifteen years 
before, in 388-387 B.c. They sent Antalcidas again as envoy to Persia, to 
entreat both pecuniary aid and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew 
the peace wliich bore his name; which peace liacl now been infringed (accord¬ 
ing to Lacedtemonian coustruction) by the reconstitution of the BoBotian 
confederacy under Thebes as president. And it appears that in the course 
of the autumn or winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from war, and wind up 
their dissensions ou the principles of the Peace of Antalcidas. The Persian 
satraps, at this time renewing their efforte against Egypt, were anxious for 
the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers 
of Grecian mercenaries ; of winch trooprs Timotbens had left Athens a few 
months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospoect of Persian intervention, which doubt¬ 
less was not without effect, Athens herself was becoming more and more 
disposed towards poeace. That common fear and hatred of the Lacede¬ 
monians, which had brought her into alliance with Thebes in 378 B.C., was 
now no longer predominant. She was actually at the head of a consider¬ 
able maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope to increase by 
continuing the war, since the Lacedaemonian naval power had already been 
humbled. Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more alienated 
from Thebes. The ancient antipathy between these two neighbours had for 
a time been overlaid by common fear of Spoarta. But as soon as Thebes had 
re-established her authority in BceoLia, the jealousies of Athens again began 
to arise. 


During the last three or four years, Plattea, like the other towns of 
Bceirtia, had been again brought into the confederacy under Thebes. Ke- 
established by Sparta after the Peace of Antalcidas ns a so-called auton¬ 
omous town, it had been garrisoned by her as a post against Thebes, and 
was no longer able to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been 
excluded from Boeotia in 376 n.c. While other Boeotian cities were glad to 
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liiid Llioiusclvos omiiiiuipiRod from Ihidr jjldlo-Lacoman oligarchies and ^ 
joiiieil U) iho federation under 'I'liebes, riatica — an well as Thesphc—sub. 
mitiod to the union only by const mint; awaiting any favourable opportunity 
lor breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware probahly 
of the growing coldness between tlio Athenians and Thebans, the Plateaus 
evere secretly trying to persuade Athen.s to accept and occupy their town 
annexing riatioa to Attica; a jn-ojoct ha/ardous both to 'I'liebes and Athens’ 
since it would place them at open war with each other, while neither was 
yet at peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coining to the knowledge of tlu; Thebans, determined them 
to strike a (lecisivc' blow. 'J'bc bo-otarcb Ncocles conducted a Theban 
armed force iinmodiatoly fi'oin ilic assembly, by a circuitous route through 
Jlysiai to Platioa ; which town bo found deserted by most of its male adults 
and unable to make resistance. TIio Platauins — dispensed in the fields, 
(inding their walls, their wives, and their familie.s, all in possession of the 
victor — wore under the necessity of accepting the term.s proposed to them. 
They wore allowed to depart in safety and to carry away all their movable 
property ; but their town wiis do.sl.royed and its territory again annexed 
to Tliebes. TTie unha])]iy fugitives wore constrained for the second time to 
seek refuge at Athens, where (hoy were again kindly received, and restored 
to the same gualided right of citizenship as they had enjoyed iirior to the 
Poaue of Antalcidas. 

It was not merely with Platma, but also with TTie.sphc, that Thebes was 
now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the Thespians, she con¬ 
strained thorn to demolish tlie forlilications of their town ; as she had caused 
to be done fifty-two years before, after the victory of Dolium, on suspicion 
of leanings favourable to Atlieus. Such jirocoodings on the part of the 
Thebans in Ihcolia excited strong omotiou at Athens, whore the Platicans 
not only appeared as suppliants, with tho tokens of misery conspicuously 
displayed, but also laid their case jiathetically before the assembly, and 
invoked aid to regain Lboir town, of which they had been just bereft. On 
a question at once so touching and >so full of political consequences, many 
speeches were doubtle.ss composed and delivered, one of which has fortu¬ 
nately reached us; composed liy I.soeratc.s, and perliaps actually delivered by 
a Platiean speaker before tlie public a.sscmbly. The hard fate of this inter¬ 
esting little community is hero impressively set forth, including the bitterest 
reproaches, stated with not a little of rliotorieal exaggeration, against the 
multiplied wrongs done by Thobos, as well towards Athens a,s townuxh 
ITatioa. 

The resolution was at length taken — first by Athens, and next, probably, 
by the majority oi the confederates assembled at Atliens — to make propo¬ 
sitions of peace to Sparta, where it was well known that similar dispositions 
lirevailed towards peaco. Notice of tins intention was given to the Thebans, 
who ■were moreover invited to .send envoys to tho Lacedicmonian capital, if 
they chose to become partio,s. 

In the spring of 371 n.o., at the time when the members of the Lncedte- 
moniaii confederacy were as.so]ublod at Sparta, both the Athenian and 
Jlieban envoys, and those from the various moinbors of the Athenian con¬ 
federacy, arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least — Callias 
(the hereditary daduch oi’ torcliboaror of the Elousinian ceremonies) and 
Autocles —'Were men of great family at Athens ; and (hey wore accompanied 

Callistratus, the orator. From the Thebans, the only man of note was 
Epamiiiondas, then one of the Bocotarchs. 
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THE OONGBESH AT 9PAUTA 


Of llic dcbiiles which took phioo at tint) 
important congroas, we have very im])evfect 
knowledge; and of the more privale diplo¬ 
matic conversationH, not loan important than 
tlio dcbatcH, we luivo no Icnowledgo at all. 
Xenophon give.s ua a apooeh from oaeli of tho 
threo Atlicniana, and from no one olao. 'Diat 
of Callias, who ainiouncca hiniholf aa horedi- 
tary proxomia <if Hparta at Allien,s, ia hoinsl fnl 
and empty, luit cinineidly pliilo-Lacouian in 
apirit; that of Autnelea ia in the opjiOKiUi 
tone, full of Hovero eoiiHuro on the punt eon- 
dnet of Bjiarta; that of (JalliatratuH, delivered 
after tlie other two—^while tlie enemioa of 
Sparta were elate, her friend,s lunnilialed, and 
both parties silent, from the fre,sh ell'eet of 
tlie reproaches of Autoeles — is framed in a 
spirit of conciliation, admitting faults on both 
sides,but deprecating tho coutinuaneo of war, as injurious to both, and show¬ 
ing bow much tho joint interests of both jiointed towards peace. 

This orator, reprc.sonting tho Athenian diplumaey of tho time, recoguisos 
distinctly the Peace of Antaloklus as tho basis upon whieli Athens was jn'C!- 
parccl to treat, autonomy to each city, small as we,11 as groat: and lu this 
way, coinciding with tlie views of the Persian king, he dismishos witli 
indifference the menace that Anhileidas ■was on Ins v'ay hack from Persia 
with money to aid the Laccdienionian.s in tho war. Alliens and Kpnrla wore 
to become mutual parinora and guaranlei's ; dividing the hcadsliij) of (Ircooe 
by au ascertained lino of demarcation, yot noither of lliem lulerlei’ing with 
the princiide of universal autonomy. T'hohos, and lier claim to tlio presi¬ 
dency of Bceotia, were thus to ho sot aside hy mutual cousont. 

It was upon thi.s basis that tlio jicaco was oonchuled. The armamonts on 
both sides were to he disbanded; tho harmosts and gari’isons e verywlioro witli- 
drawu, hi order that each city might enjoy full aulonomy. [f any city should 
fail ill observance of these conditioms, and eonlinue in a earoor of force against 
any other, all wore at liberty to take arms for tbo sujiport of the injured 
party; but no one who did not feel dtspesed, was hound so to take arms. 
This last stipulation exonerated the Laeodiomonian allies from one of their 
most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions bore mentioned, all ])artieH agree,d ; and on tlio ensuing 
day, the oaths were oxehanged. Hparla took tho oath for herself and her 
allies; Athens took tho oath fur licrself only — her allies afterwards took it 
severally, each city for itself. Why such differcmic wiiH made, wo are not 
told; for it would seem that tho jiriiieiple of se.voraiiee applied to both con¬ 
federacies alike. Next came tho turn of tho 'L'hehiuis to swear ; and here 
the fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminoiidas, tlie niehan envoy, insistod on 
taking the oatlpnot for Thohes separately, hut for Hlicbe.s as jn'esidontof tho 
Bceotian federation,including all tlio Bmotian eitic,y. d’ho Spartan autliorilios, 
on the other hand, and Agosilaus nn tho foremost of all, stronuoirsly o])posod 
mm. ^ Thoy_ roguirod Unit lie .should .swoiir for Thohes alone, leaving the 
Bmotian citie,s to take tho oatli oaeh [or itself. Already in tlio eoiinso of 
tile preliminary debato.s, Epaniuioiulas had spoken out boldly agiiinst tlio 
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iiKcendency ol Spavin. Wliilo tnosi of ilio clepuiioa afcood overawed by her 
dignify, represenied by the oucrgotic AgesibuiH nn spokesman, he, like the 
Aiheniaii Autocloa, and with Hti-ong symjialliy from niany of the deputies 
present, bad proclaimed that nothing kcpit alive the war except her unjust 
pretonsiona, and that no peace could ho diiral)lo unlosssiich pretensions^4Te 
put aside. Accepting the (somlition.s of peace as finally determined, he pic- 
sented hiimsolf to swear to thorn in the nainc of the Ihootian federation. But 
Agcsilaius, requiring that each of the BceoLian cities should take the oath for 
itself, appealed lo those same p)riuciplc.s of liberty wliicli Epaminondag him¬ 
self had just invoked, and naked him whether each of the Bmotian cities had 
not as good a title to autonomy ns Tliolres. ICpaminondas might have re¬ 
plied by asking wliy Sparta had jnst liecn permitted to take the oath for her 
allies as well as for'herself. But ho took a higher ground. He contended 
that the presidency of Bmotia was licld Iry Thebes on as good a title as the 
sovereignty of Laconia by Sprarla. Jlo would romiud tiro assembly that 
wlien lioQolia was lirst compucred and settled by its present inhabitants, the 
other towns had all hoeii planted out from Thebes as their chief and mother- 
city ; that the federal union of all, administored by Ixcotarchs chosen by 
and from all, with I'hcbos as president., was coeval witli the first settleinent of 
the country; that the soparato auLonuiny of each was qualiiied by an estab¬ 
lished institution, devolving on the boeotarchs and coimcils sitting at Thebes 
the managomout of the foreign relations of all jointly. 

All this liad been pleaded by the Theban orator before the five Spiartaii 
commissioners assembled to detonnino tlio fate of tlie capLivos after the 
surrender of Plataoa; when ho required tho condomnatiou of the PlatEeans as 
guilty of treason to the ancestral institutions of Bmotia, and the Spartan 
commissioners had recognised thologitiinacyof tlioso institutions by a sweep¬ 
ing sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at a time when 
the ascendency of Thebes over the Bmotian cities had been greatly impaired 
by her anti-HcUeiiio co-operation with tiro invading Persians, the Spartans 
themselves had assisted her with all their jiowcr to rc-cstabli.sh it, as a counter¬ 
vailing force against Athon.s, Epaminoiidas could show that the presidency 
of Thebes over the Bcuotian cities was the keystone of the federation—a 
right not only of iminernorial antiquity, Imt pointedly recognised and strenu¬ 
ously vindicated by the Spiartaiis them.solvc.s. He could .show further that it 
was as old, and as good, as tlieir own right Lo govmrn the Laconian townships; 
whichlattev was acquired and hold (as one of the best among their own 
warriors had boastfully piroclaimed) by nothing hut Spartan valour and the 
sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An erapohatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the deputies assembled 
at Sparta, and arraigning tho Spartaii.s not merely in tlioir supremacy over 
Greece, but even in their dominion at home, was as it were the shadow 
cast before by coining events. It opened a quo.slion such as no Greek had 
ever ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all ~ extravagant 
probably in the eyes of Callistratus and the Atlienians, but to the Spartans 
themselves intolerably poignant and insulting. They had already a long 
account of antipathy to clear off with Tliobos; their own wrong-doing in 
seizing the Oadinea; their subsequent humiliation in losing it and being 
unable to recover it; their recent short-comings and failures, in the last 
seven years of vyar against Athens and Thebes jointly. To aggravate this 
deep-seated train of hostile associations, their pride was now wounded^ in 
an unforeseen point, the tenderost of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing 
of the national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan piassed for the 
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t) t of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had lie boon an Athrni,i.n orator 
rke Callistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an aniniatod harangue. 
But a king of Sparta was anxious only to close those orfensivo discussions with 
scornful abruptness, thus leaving to tho presnmptnous d'hohan no niiddle 
ground between humble retractation and acknowlodgod Jioslility, Indig¬ 
nantly starting from his scat, he siiid to Epaniinoudas .- “S[icak plainly,— 
will you, or will you not, leave to each of the Ho-otian cities its sejiarato 
autonomy?” To which tlio other replied, “Will you leave eaeli of the 
Laconian^ towns autonomous?” Without saying another word, Agesilans 
immediately caused tho namo of tho 'riiohans to he stniek out of the roll, 
and proclaimed them excluded from tlic treaty. 

Such was the close of tins nicmorahlo congress at ,Sparla in .hum 1171 n.o. 
Between the Spartans and tlio Atlioiiians, and tlieir respective allies, jieaee 
was sworn. But the Thebans wore excluded, and tlieir (hqmlics returned 
home, (if we may believe XonophoiO diseonraged and inonrnlul. Yet smsh 
a man as Epaminondas must have been vvoll aware that neither his elaims 
nor his arguments would ho admitted by Sjmrta. If, thcrofoi'o, Im was dis¬ 
appointed with the result, tliis inust ))o hccauso ho had oountod upon, )mt 
did not obtain, support from tho Athenians or others. 


ATIIRNR AIIANPON.S 'I'riRBlCS 

The leaning of tho Athenian doputios liad hoeii advorsn railier limn 
favourable to Thebes tbroughout tho eongross. 'I'liey were disiiieliiied, from 
their sympathies witli the Jhalmaus, to advoeahi tho pisisideiitial elaims of 
Thebes, though on tho whole it was to tho [Hditical iiitei'ost of Atiheus that 
the Boeotian federation should bo inaintaimxl, us a bulwark to lievsell’ against 
Sparta. Yet tho relations of Athens with T'hehes, !ift(n’ the congi'oss as 
before it, wero still tlioso of frioadship, nominal rallior than sineero. It 
was only with Sparta, iind her allies, that Tlmhes was at Avar, Avithoul a 
single ally attached to her. On tho Avholo, (Jallistratus aiul liis eolloagues 
had managed tho intcrosts of Athens in this eongross Avith groiit pnideuee 
and success. They had diseiigagoAl her from the allianee Avith Tliohcs, 
Avhich had been dictated seven years before by common hair and dislike of 
Sparta, hut Avhieh had ni) longer any adequate molive lo countervail tlie 
cost of ooiitinuing tho Avar ; at tlio same time tlio dismigagomout laid boon 
accomplislied Avithout had faitli. T'lio gains of Atlums, during tho last seven 
3’ears of Avar, had been considorable. yiio had aeipiired a groat naval poAver, 
and a body of niaritinio eon federates ; while her (moniies tho Spartans had 
lost their naval power in tho like proportion. Athens Avas noAv the aseond- 
ant leader of inaritirae and insular firouco, Avliilo Spui’tii still continued to 
he the leading poAvor on land—-but only on land ; and a tacit partnorshi]) 
Avas now established between tho two, oacli recognising tlio other in their 
respective halves of tlie Hollonic hegemony. Moreover, Athens had tho 
prudence to draw her stake, and qidt tlio game, avIiou at tho maximum of 
acquisitions, without taking tho risk of future contingonoios.'’ 
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CHAPTER XLV. THE DAY OF EPAMINONDAS 

I'X was not a new enemy which Sparta had found, hut rather au old oue 
which liad come to new power, in the city of Thebes. In that city an extra¬ 
ordinary man had come to light, and by his sole influence he raised his 
people to the head of Grecian affairs. This man was Epaminondas, certainly 
one of the greatest men — some would have it even the very greatest — that 
Greece ever produced. 

There have been philosophical liistorians who have doubted the influence 
of the individual man in moulding the course of human events. Accord¬ 
ing to one point of view it is the events always that make the man, the 
great man coming forward when he is needed, and because he is needed. 
But such oases as that of Epaminondas ill accord with this theory. Nothing 
seems clearer than that Thebes ]'ose into great influence and wrested the 
sceptre of power fronr Sparta solely because the great leader Epaminondas 
chanced to be a Theban. For it is quite beyond dispute, that iir all the 
previous years in which she had constantly participated in the Grecian 
struggles, Thebes had occupied a subordinate place, and it is equally clear 
that she sank back at once into relative insigniflcance the moment that 
Epaminondas was gone. 

It was Epaminondas who led the Thebans in person against the Spartans, 
in the first engagement in which a Spartan army was ever put to flight ia 
open combat, and the success of Epaminondas was probably due to the 
fact that his genius had developed a new form of tactics. The method of 
massing the heavy-armed soldiers in what came afterwards to he famous 
as the Macedonian phalanx — the weapon with which Alexander won liis 
victories — was, it is said, really due to Epaminondas. Philip of Macedon, 
who was afterwards to become the master of Greece, was a capti'^^e in 
Thebes during his boyhood, and it is supposed that he there gained the 
germ of the idea, which afterwards, when put into practice, enabled liis 
Macedonian warriors to scatter the true Greeks as easily as in an earlier 
day the Greeks had scattered the Persians. What else Philip may have 
learned through the example of Epaminondas it would be difficult to say, 
hut ill this view it is clear that the genius of the great Thebau leader 
may have entered mucli more potently into the .story of the final overthrow 
of Greece than might at first sight appear. 

Such intangible associations aside, however, it is clear that the fame of 
paminondas has suffered through the relative insignificance of the epoch 
which he lived. Historians, by common consent, give him a foremost 
ice among the great Greeks; yet to the generality of readers, to whom 
ih names as Themistocles, Pericles, and Alexander are household words, 
J name of Epaminondas is almost unlrnown. This neglect was inevitable, 
the events in which this latter hero figured were the events of the 
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years of a great nation; events wliicli, far from telling for the 
‘ n'building of Grecian power, were merely the last preparatory stages for 
1 ' final overthrow, ft seems strange to reflect that the period that 
^ tervened between the close of the reloponncsian War and the final con- 
t of Greece by Philip of Macedon is a longer period than the enliro 
itretcli of the age of Pericles. It was an epocli separated from that golden 
Lriod of Grecian culture only by the lapse of a single generation ; yet how 
trangely different is the import that it hears to after generations. 'The 
proud Athens is now the home of a broken and dispirited people. Sparta, 
after a brief moment of glory, has been laid in the dust. The ascent of 
Tiiebes is no more rocket-like than its descent. 

When looking on this period one feels that already Greece has ceased to 
evist, and yet one may well doubt whether any contemporary citizen, say of 
Athens, could at all have realised tlie enormous change that had come over 
the spirit and status of the Greek race. 'Phere were still groat men in Athens. 
Perhaps itmaj" har^e seemed to the Athenian of that day that great men woiv 
as numerous as they had ever been. Eirripldes and Sophocles had left no 
uorthy successors, to be sure; hut Aristophanes lived well on into the 
later period, and in tlie field of art Praxiteles may easily have seemed 
to contemporary judgment the peer of Phidias, while in the field of pliil- 
osopliy and science there were such names as Plato, and Aristotle, and 
Xenophon, and in oratory there was no name in the previous epoch to rival 
that of Demosthenes. 

Such names as these show that Greek geuins did not die out. in a single 
hour. A nation once grown to greatness cannot be overthrown in a sin¬ 
gle generation, unless its entire population be destroyed or scattered as 
was that of Nineveli, Yet it is none tlie loss certain that Athenian culture 
was now in its time of decay, however little patency that fact may have had 
to the contemporary witness. And in looking back, Avith all that one lias 
learned of the seemingly fixed limits of national existence through study 
of other peoples, one is forced to the conclusion tliat poi'haj)S it did not 
greatly matter that the sturdy Macedonian from tlie north should luive 
swept doAvn aud stamped out the last spark of Athenian power.c 

The condition of Greece at this time shows that, during the long convul¬ 
sions, all the old sentiments and associations had bc(‘n lost, and that Greece 
had now come to a point at Avhich most of the states could not exist Avithout 
a protector. It required that fearful training Avhich the Greeks had to sub¬ 
mit to for nearly a AAdiole century, before they became capiahlo of living under 
a really free federal constitution like that of the Achsean League : a firm 
union into one whole, Avhen the isolated existence of the separate states had 
become a matter of impossibility. Tlie state of Greece was indescribably 
sad, and the most atrocious scenes occurred everyAvhere. 

The Spartans might noAv have enjoyed peace; hut they Avore still incor¬ 
rigible. When pressed by great difficulties, they ahvays signed the treaties; 
but Avlien they Avere out of danger, and the treaties had to be carried into 
effect, they felt uneasy ; they could neAmr jirevail iipooii themselves to exercise 
self-control, or to give up aiiytliing. The Thebans seemed to be ready to 
|mceae to the peace; but the Spartans still insisted upon the necessity of 
inebes separating from Boeotia, although tliey liad not undertaken the guar- 
antee of the peace; in the Peace of Antalcidas they had done so, hut this Avas 
not the case noAv. King Gleoinhrotus Avas stationed Avith an army in Phocis ; 
lat army ought iioav to have been disbanded, and tliis Avas the opinion of a 
e\v sensible men; but the majority thought that it should bo employed in 
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compelling the Thebans to set the Bcjeotians free. The ruling paip-'^at 
Sparta now hoped to be able to compel Thebes, which was forsaken by ^ii 
tlie other Greeks, without any difficulty, especially as some of the Brnotian 
towns, such as Orchomenos, sided with Sparta. Orcliomenos was shll 
dreaming of her aucient splendour and glory, and of the mythical times iilicii 
Thebes was separated from Boeotia, when Orchomenos was the mostpoyei- 
ful city, and Thebes paid tribute to her. These recollections were cheri-licil 
by the Orchomenians with great and fond partiality; just as if Annilii widied 
at present to re-establish the claims of its ancient greatness. 


SPARTA INVADES BCEOTIA 

Cleombrotus, therefore, full of hope, entered Boeotia, after the peace had 
been signed, demanding that Boeotia should carry the terms of the peace 
into effect, and renounce Thebes, and that every town should asseit its 
independence. The other Boeotian towns, with the exception of Orchonienoa 
and Thespiffl, were reasonable enough to see that their dependence on Thebes 
with extensive rights, was far better than independence; and Thebes 
supported by far the greater number of the Bmotians. The Thebans, joined 
by their Bffiotiau allies, now took the field. & Cleombrotus, with a degree of 
military skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban calcu¬ 
lations. Instead of marching by the liighway he turned south, defeated a 
Theban force and captured the port of Creusis with twelve Theban triremes. 
He then marched north through the mountains into Thespi® and encamped 
on the high ground at a place of cver-raemorable name — Leuctra.o 

Fortunately for Bceotia, Epaminondas was bceotarch at this time. Pelopi- 
das, likewise bceotarch, commanded the Eieroa Loclws [Sacred Band], the 
Slite of the citizens. If Epaminondas had been an ordinary man, he would 
have turned back again almost immediately after he had marched out; foi 
the omens, to which the ancients attached so much importance, strangely 
accumulated to such a degree, that they might have shaken a firm mind 
wliich was not altogether proof against superstition. When tlie army 
passed out of the gate, for example, they met a herald bringing back a 
deserter, and uttering ominous words, “ You ought not to be led out of the 
city.” Then a high wind rose, carrying off ribbons with which they had 
adorned themselves for the sacrifice, and these ribbons clung round a pillar 
on a tomb. Hence an indescribable consternation arose, but Epaminondas 
recited the magnificent line from the Iliad: 

€15 oioDVo! apierros dp,w€cr0at Trept TraTpTjs! ^ 

and boldly marched out. It is a pity that we have not a life of Epami¬ 
nondas by Plutarch; with his Bmotian patriotism, he would certainly have 
produced a pleasing biography; but bow, with his superstitious notions, he 
would have managed it, we do not know. Every one of the Thebans knew 
that they should have to fight a battle against the Spartans, and with heavy 
hearts they set out against an enemy who had never yet been conquered in 
the field. But the confidence of Epaminondas was unshaken. Although 
himself armed against all superstition, he willingly allowed his soldiers to 

P These are Hector's words in the Iliad, XII, 243. The omens having been unfavourahle, 
Polydamas warns him not to fight, hut the “crest-tossing Ileotor ’’ answers soorufully as above, 
“ The best omen of all is to defend the fatherland," and so saying he assailed the Greeks nitii 
more than common success.] 
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*' 74 liemselve 5 ’ivitb their belief in supernatural signs, and did not oppose 
AuMf of the rumour among his troops, that the armour of Hercules 
.“Vl/^nneared from his temple at Thebes, the birthplace of the god, and 
t TomeViently the god himself had taken up Ins arms to fight for his 
Ml ^ citizens. He made his preparations in full confidence, and did what 
"b'bt under the oircumstances. He foresaw that the Spartans would 
1 tiie belief in their favour that their tactics were superior j for it was 
^Tcreneral opinion that their tactics of deep masses were unconquerable, 
as it was believed of the drilling regulations of Frederick II after the 
Sven^Years’ War, when all the states ordered their troops to he trained 
ibcordiiio’* to it, imagining that thereby they could gain battles as he had 
jone. Epaminondas, moreover, had to overcome the pride of the Spartans. 
Vow' in order to meet tlieir tactics and break their pride, he made an excel- 
Pnt disposition, employing the system of defeating masses by still greater 

liiabses. 


THK J3ATTLB OB TjEUCTKA 


The Spartans were drawn up together with their allies. Epaminondas 
advanced in an oblicpue line, sending forward the loft wing and Icooping back 
the right; but he then ordered the left wing gradually to withdraw to the 
left, and thus formed on tliat wing an immense mass. With Lliis ho now 
made a most vigorous attack upon the riglit wing of tlic enemy, where the 
Spartans themselves were stationed. An ordinary general ivould liavo done 
the contrary, directing his force against tlie part from wliicli no sncl) powerful 
resistance was to be expected. Felopidas conducted tlie attack, and ordered 
tlie mass to advance with immense rapidity. We do not know wliothor 
the statement is true, that the Thebans advanced fifty men deep. Wo liave 
only the testimony of Xenophon, but .see no reason for denying it. Tlie 
troops must have been excellently trained, for notwithstanding the dense 
mass, they advanced with an alacrity as if tlioy liad been liglit troops, just 
as at present troops advance in an attack with tlie bayonet, and not aocord- 
izig to the fashion of phalangites, who otherwise advanced witli deliboralu 
solemnity. The Spartans made a skilful move; in ordei' not to he out¬ 
flanked, they turned to the right, intending to throw tlieir cavalry upon the 
right wing of the Boeotians. But the Boeotians made tho attack with such 
precision and quickness, that being beforehand, they routed the Lacedanno- 
nians and Spartans. There Cleoinbrotus fell, and the Spartans were as 
decidedly beaten as they well could he. The army did not indeed disperse, 
but it was absolutely impossible to find any pretext for saying that they 
had been victorious at any one point, a matter in which the Greeks wore 
otherwise extremely inventive. It requires the partiality of a Xenophon, to 
leave it undecided as to whether the Spartans were defeated.^ 

After the battle, they appear to liave remained together for a time, but 
there was no one among them able to undertake the command. Meantime, 
as a report had reached Sparta, that the Bmotians offered resistance, another 
Spartan army, under Arcliidainus, a son of Agesilaus, had marched across 
the Isthmus, and was now apiiproacliing, but found the Spartans already 
ilereated. All he could do was to collect the remains of tho defeated army 


nf tiL '' *■ of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named in liia mui'ative 

ThchQr, though he recognises in snbstnnoo that tiie battle was decided by tlie irresistible 
nr.ii n.njbrought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx; a fact which both Plutaroli 
anu iHodorus expressly referred to the geiiiua of the geneial,"] 
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and io return ryitli them. They seem to liavc efCeoted their retreat under 
protection of a truce. The only auxiliaries of the Thehana in the battle of 
Leuctra, had been the Thes.salian troops of prince Jason of Phene: one 
of the phenomena of an age, when the old order of tliing.s has clisappMred* 
and new institutions have been formed. 

If we believe Diodorus, the battle of Leuctra was the direct pimhhinent 
for perjury: for Oleombrotus, it is said, had concluded a truce with tlip 
Thebans, but on the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus, he broke 
it. One of the narratives must be untrue, either his or that of Xenophon 
if the reinforcements under Archidamus arrived before the battle, Xeno! 
phon’s account must necessarily be given up. Oleombrotus may have had 
the peculiar misfortune, which hapjpens to many a one who has been unsuc¬ 
cessful ; all that is bad and disgraceful is attributed to him. What make, 
us still more inclined to disbelieve the account of Diodorus is, that if Archi- 
clamus had been present at the battle, it could not have been said that after 
the battle the Spartan army wa.s without a commander. Diodorus probablj 
too eagerly cauglit up an account which throws the blame upon the Spartans,; 
it was invented either by Ephorus or by Callistbenes. 

The loss of the Spartans in the battle is very differently stated. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, it amounted to 4000 men, which would include, besides 
the Laeedajmonians and Spartans, all the other allies ; others mention onlj 
1000 slain, which number would comprise the Lacedremonians only; others 
again estimate their number at 1700 ; but this last number is erroneous, as 
has been correctly observed by Schneider in a note on Xenophon, and arose 
from a hasty glance at the numbers written in the characters of the Greek 
alphabet. We may take it for granted that not less than 1000 Lacedse- 
monians fell in the battle ; but whether this number also comprised the 
Spartans or not, is a question which cannot be answered at all. But it is 
a fact, that the number of the Spartans was so extremely small, that the 
strength of the Spartan citiKens as a body was completely paralysed by tlie 
loss of this battle. At one time there had been 9000 oitiaen.s, subsequeutlj 
they are said to have amounted to 8000, but at tliis time there cannot ha^e 
been lOOO real citizens, and at a still later time there were only 700. At 
Leuctra several hundreds of them fell. The ancient Spartan citizens were 
certainly not more numerous than the iiohili of Venice. They now had to 
feel the consequences of their wretched selfish policy, which had been so 
jealous in granting the franchise to the perioeci, as to exclude a great many 
excellent men as unfit and unworthy, and had cut them off from every 
prospect of obtaining it. 

All Greece was startled at the news of this viotory; it seemed impossible 
that Sparta should have been beaten in the field. The Spartans themselves 
were quite dejected. Tireu' allies turned their hacks upon them, and in a 
moment all the states of Peloponnesus, which had hitherto followed their 
standards, threw up their conuection with them, and declared themselves 
independent; the Phocians, Locrians, and other allies beyond the Isthmus, 
immediately concluded a peace and alliance with the Boeotians. Not 
eighteen months passed away, perhaps it was even in the very winter after 
the battle of Leuctra, when the Boeotians invaded Peloponnesus. The 
Spartans were panic stricken and retreated. The Boeotians announced them¬ 
selves as the protectors of liberty, aud there cau be no doubt that the per¬ 
sonal character and the eminent qualities of Epamiuondas everywhere 
excited great confidence, while the national character of the Thebans would 
certainly have called forth the opposite feeling. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF LEUCTllA 


^ /' The battle of Leuctra was cer- 
'i£ tainly one of those battles which 
W are decisive of the fate of countries 
'/,/ and which give history a new turn. 
’m It not only brought to the fore a 

P 'i'l leader of singular magnificence at 

/ the head of a new and zealous na- 
>«/. tion, but it saw the complete col¬ 
lapse of Sparta. It made possible 
the first invasion of that country 
which, being without walls, had 
felt itself girt about with imperisli- 
able granite in the brawn of its 
soldiery. The other nations of 
Greece for all their hatred of Sparta 
had never succeeded in invading 
her. It was considered glory 
enough to sail around the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus or to establish a strong¬ 
hold upon some portion of the coast. 
It remained for a Theban new¬ 
comer, whom Xenophon does not 
even mention in his account of the 
,r s battle of Leuctra, to inarch into 

Sparta and prove that her granite 
wall of soldiery was only a superstition that crumbled before the onslaught 
of that new Theban formation which modern foot-ball players have revived 
and called “the flying-wedge.” 

The battle of Leuctra is significant in showing that the course of Grecian 
empire was taking a northward way. In its passage, Thebes was only a 
stepping-stone to Macedonia. Once out of the little pieninsula it had thus 
far dwelt in, Grecian ambition was to find itself upon an unlimited field of 


contiuest whence it would turn, not logically to the West, where Rome was 
young and inglorious, but to the East, with its ancient and rotting civilisa¬ 
tion and its hoarded opulence. 

For the present, however, it is enough to realise that Sparta has fallen 
never to lift her head again. Remembering all the better side of the Spar¬ 
tan life and the Spartan philosophy, one is disposed to feel a deep sense of 
regret. It seems to he a moment for elegy. But to certain historians who 
can see in Sparta at best only a stupid mountain of conservatism, and at 
worst a monster of hypocrisy, of cruelly and of inertia, it seems to be a time 
for rejoicing that a blot has been removed from the Grecian escutclieon. 
No one is more severe and no one more eloquent than Cox who says in his 
self-defence, “I have been charged with being over-severe to Sparta. I 
would gladly he convinced that I have been; but until I am so convinced, 
I ^BBot modify my words.” Then he launches forth into a glowing philippic, 
which stirs the blood even if it does not fully convince the reason. He declares 
that the fight made Epaminondas the first general of his age,—and this declaration 
at least no one will be disposed to dispute. But ho asserts with no less 
aasui'ance that the power which the great leader overthrew must be remembered 
as symbolising a defiance of law and the love of selfish piower. In liis view, 
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the Lyeurgcan discipline had crushed out of the spirit of the race not only all 
conception of grace and l^eauty, but a comin-eliension of tl\e tender and geneiom 
virtues. He even dechues that Lius over-discipline of the Spartans had lej 
actually to a reversal of those seutimonts that underlie the upbuilding of a tuie 
civilisation; that the Spartan bad come to regard all tlie tender instincts cf 
humanity as veritable vices. lie seems to feel that in the Spartan system of ethica 
the worst of vices had come to Lake on the aspect of virtues. He asserts that e\erv 
promise of freedom made by Sparta had been but for the upbuilding of hopes 
that were never intended to be realised. He urges that Sparta had redeemed 
no pledge, had made no pledges that she intended to redeem should they 
seem to militate in tlie least against her own self-interest. She had rerao\ed 
no hnrclens and taxations, no abuses of any kind. She had gloated ovei the 
downfall of Athena; liad aided the enemies of her sister city, openly and in 
secret; had shown no sign of sympathy with the fallen foe. She had not 
exhibited even the form of honour that is proverbial among thieves,—she had 
lefused to share her spoils with those alien races that had aided her to wm 
victories against her own countrymen. 

Doubtless there is much to uphold this scathing criticism, yet on the vlmle 
the impartial witness must be disposed to feel that the vivid indictment presented 
in the pages of Cox savours too uiucli of partisanship to be allowed to stand 
without a word of comment. The reader may well be again reminded that ve 
are always viewing Spartan history more or less through Athenian eyes, and 
hence with a certain measure of prejudice. If there is no reason to suppose Hut 
Sparta was moved chiefly by disinterested aims, it would, on the other hand, he 
difflcnlt to prove that her intentions were always bad. The truth seems to he 
that no one of her Grecian cities ever attained to a broad conception of nationality 
as applied to the Grecian domains. Athens was no nearer this than her sister 
cities. Each city aimed at individual supremacy and acted under the stiess of 
those ideas of local patriotism that are natural enough, however much to be 
deplored. And in so doing, each city had its share in militating against the 
common interests. 

It is no serious indictment of Sparta, then, to say that she acted as did the 
others; and if the ideals of the Spartans were different from those of the 
Athenians, it does not follow that in attempting to carry them out her people 
were chiefly moved by antagonism to her sister community. In a word, i\e 
must all along guard against doing injustice to Sparta through over-sympathy 
with Athens ; and in particular is this caution necessary in reading the woids 
of so eloc[nent a partisan as Cox. 

Before returning to the crescent glory of Epaminondas, it is necessary 
to pause to note the sudden phenomenon of a singular genius, Jason of Phene, 
who flares up and overawes Greece only to expire at once. He is a striking 
personage, and important as a forewarning flash of the irresistible storm 
rising in the North.a 


JASON OF THESSALY 

Intelligence of the fatal blow at Leuctra, carried to Lacedfemon, was borne 
with much real magnanimity, and rvith all that affectation of unoonceM 
which the institutions of Lycurgus commanded. It happened to be the last 
day of the festival called the Naked Games ; and the chorus of men was on 
the stage, before the assembled people, when the officer charged with the 
despatches arrived. The ephors were present, as their official duty re¬ 
quired, and to them the despatches were delivered. Without interrupting 
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^'^'tertainment they communicated tlio names of tlie slain to ilieie rela- 
tlie ® 1 added admonition, that the women should avoid that clamor- 

which was usual, and bear the calamity in silence. On the 
w all the relations of the slain appeared as usual in public, with a 
?°^7tment of festivity and triumph, while the few kinsmen of the survivors, 
showed themselves abroad, carefully marked in their appearance 

humiliation and dejection. _ j. o , j. . i-u r j-i m 

It was a large proportion of the best strength oi the commonwealth 

that after so great a loss in the battle, remained in a danger not in the 
oment to be calculated. Every exertion therefore was to be made to save 
It Of six inoras, into which for military purposes the Lacedminoiiian people 
were divided, the men of four, witliiii thirty years after boyhood (such was 
the term, meaning perhaps the age of about fourteen), had marched under 
Cleombrotus; those however being excepted who Lore at the time any 
Dublio office. The ephors now ordered the remaining two moras to march, 
to'^etlier with those of the absent moras, to the fortieth year from boyhood, 
and no longer allowing exception for those in oflico. The command, Agesi- 
laus being not yet sufficiently recovered to take it, was committed to his 
son Arohidamus. Eequisiiioiis were at the same timo hastened off for the 
assistance of the allies : and the Lacodoemonian interest, or the interest 
adverse to the pretensions and apprehended purposes of Tliobos, prevailed 
soinTegea, Mantinea, Plilius, Oorintb, Sioyoii, and throughout the Acliman 
towns, that from all those places tlie contingent of troops was forwarded 


with alacrity. 

Meanwhile the leading Thebans, moaning to pay a compliment that 
might promote their interest in Athens, had hastened thither information of 
their splendid success. But the impression made by this communication 
was not favourable to their viow.s : on the contrary, it showed that tlie 
jealousy, formerly entertained so generally among the Athenians towards 
Laoediemon, was already transferred to Thebe.s. Thus the incessant quar¬ 
rels among the Grecian republics, source indeed of lasting glory to some, 
brought however, with their decision, noiilier lasting power nor lasting quiet 
to any; but, proving ever fertile in new discord, had a constant tendency 
to weaken the body of the nation. Relief to Lacedaunon in it,s pres,sing 
danger came, not from its own exertion, not from the interest whicli all the 
Grecian republics had in preventing Thebes from acquiring that overbearing 
dominion with which in a Lacedsemoii had oppressed them, but from a power 
newly risen, or revived, in a corner of the country whence, for centuries, 
Greece liad not been accustomed to apprehend anything formidable. 

Jason of Pherae in Thessaly was one of tlioso oxtraorclinary men in whom 
superior powers of mind and body sonieliinos meet. lie was formed to 
be a hero had he lived with Achilles: and as a politician ho could have 
contended with Themistocles or Pericles. Pie had tlie advantage of being 
horn to eminence in his own city, one of the principal of Thessaly; and 
he appears to have acquired there a pjowerful popularity. Little informed of 
the early part of his life, we Had him mentioned as general of the Plierteans 
about six years before the battle of LeucLra, and commanding a force sent to 
ffisist Neogenes, chief of Plistima in Euboea. In the contests of faction in 
.1 hessaly it was become common to employ inorcenary troops. Jason excelled 
m dihgence in training such troops, in courage and skill in commanding 
them, and in the arts by whiclr he attached them to his inieresL. 

Of the state of Thessaly at this time altogether we may form some judg¬ 
ment from what the contemporary historian [Xenophon] has related of 
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Pharsalus, one of its most considerable cities. The leaders of the factior' 
by which Pharsalus was torn, weary at length of ruinous contest, came 
an extraordinary agreement. Fortunately they had a fellow-citizen, Poh'^ 
damns, eminent throughout Thessaly forhigh birth, large possessions ami 
that splendid hospitality for which the Thessalians were distinguished, but 
yet more singularly eminent for integrity. To this man the Pharsaliaiu 
committed the command of their citadel and the exclusive management 
of their public revenue, giving him altogether a princely authority, In 
so extraordinary an office Polydamas had the good fortune to succeed m 
everything, except in opposing the ambition of the too politic and powerful 
J ason. 

Tyrant or patriot, as you will, in Ins own city of Plieraj, Jason had pro¬ 
ceeded to bring most of the Thessalian cities, some by policy, some by arms, 
under that kind of subjection which so commonly in Greece was entitled 
confederacy. The strength of Pharsalus, directed by the abilities of Poh- 
damas, was exerted to protect them. But Pharsalus itself was threatened, 
when Jason sent a proposal for a conference with the chief, which was ac¬ 
cepted. In this conference the Pherican avowed his “intention to reduce 
Pharsalus, and the towns dependent upon Pharsalus, to dependency upon 
himselfhut declared that “it was his wish to effect this rather by nego¬ 
tiation than by violence, and with benefit to Polydamas, rather than to his 
injury. It was in the power of Polydamas,” he said, “ to persuade the Phai- 
salians ; but that it was not in his power to defend them, the result of all 
his recent efforts sufficiently showed. For himself, he was resolved to hold 
the first situation in Greece; the second he offered to Polydamas. What 
their advantages would be, if a political union took place, Polydamas as well 
as himself could estimate. 

“ The cavalry of Thessaly was six thousand strong: the heavy-armed in¬ 
fantry exceeded ten thousand; the numerous inhabitants of the surround¬ 
ing mountains, subjects of the Thessalian cities, Avere excellent targeteens. 
In addition to this force then he had six thousand mercenaries in his pay; a 
body such as, for choice of men, and perfection of discipline, no common- 
Avealtli of Greece possessed. But connection with Athens did not suit his 
views; for the Athenians affected to he the first maritime power of Greece, 
and he meant to make Thessaly the first. The three necessaries to naval 
power were timber, hands, and revenue. With the former, Athens was sup¬ 
plied from Macedonia, which lay much more conveniently for the supply of 
Thessaly. With the second their Penestiaii subjects were a resource to 
which Athens had nothing equal.” (The Peuestse Avere a conquered peo¬ 
ple, reduced to a kind of vassalage under the Thessalians, for Avhom they 
performed menial and laborious offices, but Avere not held in a slavery so 
severe and degrading as the helots of Laconia, for Ave find them admitted 
to that military service, the cavalry, which AAms generally reckoned among 
the Greeks to assort only with rank above the lowest citizens.) 

It had been a practice of the Thessalian republics, always aoknoAvledging 
some common bonds of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occasions a com¬ 
mon military commander, a captain-general of the Thessalian nation, with 
the title of Tagus. To tliis higli rank and great command Jason aspired, 
and the approbation of the Pharsalian government, it appears, was necessary. 
But he Avas far from so confining liLs views. Even the command of all 
Greece did not suffice for his ambition. “ That all Greece might be reduced 
under their dominion,” he observed to Polydamas, “ appeared probable from 
Avbat he had already stated: hut he conceived the conquest of the Persian 
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to be a still easier acliievement; the practical proof afforded by the 
of the Cyreaii Greeks, and by the great progress made with a very 
force by Agesilaus, leaving this no longer a matter of mere speculation.” 
'"^''^Polvdamas, hi reply, admitted the justness of Jason’s reasoning; but 
11 rred nis own connection with Lacedanuon, which lie would at no rate 
tiniy as an objection that appeared to him insuperable. Jason, coimueiid- 
fiT Jus fidelity to his engagements, freely consented that he should go to 
Sediemoii and state his circumstances; and if he could not obtain succour 
uhicliinigld give him reasonable hope of successful resistance, then he would 
vtand clearly excused, botli to his allies and to his fellow-citizens, in acccpt- 
the proposal offered him. Polydamas, returning then into Thessaly, re¬ 
quested and obtained from Jason, that ho .should liold under his own peculiar 
command the citadel of Pharsalus, which had been, in a manner so lionour- 
.ible to him, entrusted to his charge. For security of his fidelity to his new 
encfao'ements, he surrendered his children as hostages. The Pharsalians, 
ijersuaded to acquiesce, were admitted to terms of peace and friendship by 
Jason, who was then elected without opposition tagus of Thessaly. 

The first object of Jason, in his high office, was to inquire concerning the 
foice which the whole country, now acknowledging him its constitutional 
military commander, could furnish; and it was found to amount to more 
than eight thousand horse, full twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, and 
targeteers enough, in the contemporary historian’s phrase, for war witli all 
the vorld. His next care was the revenue, which might enable him to give 
eneigy to this force. Jason was ambitious, but not avaricious, and he desired 
to have willing subjects. Pie required therefore from the dependent states 
around Thessaly only that tribute which had been formerly assessed under 
the tagus Scopes. At the time of the battle of Lcuctra, Jason was already 
this formidable potentate, and he was then in alliance with Thebes. When 
therefore the Thebaus sent to the Atlienian people an account of that splen¬ 
did action, they did not fail to communicate the intelligence also to the tagus 
of Thessaly; and they added a request for his co-operation towards the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the tyranny, so long exercised by tlie Lacedminonians 
over the Greek nation. The circumstances wore altogether such as Jasoii 
was not likely to look upon with indifference. ITaving ordered a fleet to be 
equipped, he put himself at the head of hi.s mercenaries, liis standing army, 
and taking the cavalry in the moment about liim, he began his march. Pie 
reached Boeotia without loss; showing, as the contemporary historian ob¬ 
serves, how despatch may often do more than force, 

Jason, the ally of Thebes, was connected, not indeed by political alliance, 
but by public and hereditary hospitality, with Lacedtemon. Pleased with 
the limniliation of his hosts, he was not desirous that his allies should become 
too powerful. On reaching the Theban camp therefore, demurring to the 
proposal of the Theban generals for an immediate attack upon the Lace¬ 
demonians, he became the counsellor of peace ; and, acting as mediator, he 
quickly succeeded so far as to procure a truce. The Lacedmmonians hastened 
to use the opportunity for reaching a place of safety. Jason, after having 
thus acted as arbiter of Greece, hastened his return to Thessaly. In his way 
through the hostile province of Phocis, with leisure to exercise his ven- 
pance, for which he had not before wanted strength, he confined it to the 
little town of Hyampolis, whose suburbs and territory he wasted, killing 
many of the people. The Lacedsemonian colony of Pleraclea was then to be 
passed. He had served Lacedaemon at Leuctra because he thought it for 
nis interest; and he would, without scruple, or fear, injure Lacecltemoii, in 
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its colony of Heraclea, because the prosperity of that colony would obstruct 
his views. Heraclea was most critically situated for coinmaucling the only 
easily practicable communication between the countries northward and south', 
ward. He therefore demolished the fortifieatious. 

Decidedly now the greatest potentate of Greece, powerful, not by his ,j^vn 
strength alone, but by his numerous alliances, while on all sides his .ilhauca 
was courted, Jason proposed to display his magniticence at the approachiuc 
Pythian games. He liad commanded all the republics which owned the 
authority of the tagus of Thessaly to feed oxen, sheep, goats, and swine for 

the sacrifices; and he proposed the reward 
of a golden crown for tlie state wdiic]! should 
produce the finest ox to lead the herd for 
the god. By a very easy impost on tliem 
severally, he collected more than a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand smaller cattle, lie 
appointed a day, a little before the festival, 
for assembling the military force of Thes¬ 
saly; and the expectation in Greece was 
that he would assume to himself the presi¬ 
dency. Apprehension arose that he might 
seize the treasure of Delplii; insomuch that 
the Delphians consulted their oracle for 
directions from the god on the occasion. 
The answer, according to report, was simi¬ 
lar to what liad been given to their fore¬ 
fathers when Xerxes invaded Greece, “that 
the care of the treasure would be the god's 
own concern.” 

Before the period for the splendid dis¬ 
play arrived, this extraordinary man, after 
a review of the Pherman cavalry, sitting to 
give audience to any who might have occa¬ 
sion to speak to him, was assassinated by 
seven youths, who apoproached with tlie 
pretence of stating a matter in dispute 
among them. The attending guards, or 
friends of the tagus, killed one of them on 
the spot, and another as he was mounting 
his horse ; but the rest so profited from 
the confusion of the moment, and the opportunities which circumstances 
throughout Greece commonly afforded, that they effected their escape. 
What was tlie provocation to this murder, or the advantage proposed from 
it, we are not informed. No sympitom appears of any political view: no 
attempit at a revolution is noticed by the historian ; but what he mentions to 
have followed marks the popularity of Jason among the Thessalians, and also 
the deficient ideas, equally of morality and true policy, generally prevailing 
through Greece. The brothers of the deceased, Polydorus and Polypliron, 
were appointed jointly to succeed to the dignity of tagus : the assassins could 
find no refuge in Thessaly ; hut in various cities of other parts of Greece 
they were received with honour: proof, says the contemporary historian, how 
vehemently it was apprehended that Jasoii would succeed in his purpose of 
making liimself sovereign of the country. Such was the unfortunate state 
of Greece; in the weakness of its little republics men were compelled to 
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■ -ove means the most nefarious, ’yhere other prospect failed, by which 
fears were relieved, and present safety procured. Thus assassination 
f-*nie'so generally creditable, or at least so little uncreditahle, that hope of 
tfty through speed in flight, was always afforded to the perpetrators.« 


VOK STEUN ON THE THEBAN POMCY 

III Lachmann, Curtins, and others, we are confronted by the notion that 
Eprminonclas began the War of Liberation against Sparta as a Greek, and 
not in the interest of Bceotia alone, and that the weal or woe of the Greek 
nation as a whole was the leading motive of all that he did or left undone. 
Since the Bceotian hegemony (regarded in tliis aspect as the outcome of the 
Eohlest Panhellenic aspirations) is to our historians the pole and focus of 
tlieir view of the subsequent period, we can easily see the paramount impor¬ 
tance of an acceptance or denial of sncli aspirations for the common good of 
Greece, in forming an opinion upon this portion of history. It tiierefore 
becomes a duty to examine the question more minutely. 

It has never been contested that up to the time of the battle of Leuctra 
the Thebans had never had opportunity or occiision to turn their attention 
and their energies to a wider field for jiatriotism. What iron persistency 
they were compelled to exercise, what struggles tliey had to endure, in order 
to maintain their own existence and to realise the local unity for Avhich they 
strove! It is not probable, not possible, that during these years of wrestling 
for deliverance from Spartan supremacy, during a struggle of which the issue 
perpetually hung in suspense, they should have cherished designs for the 
benefit of Greece as a whole. The deliberate purpose with which they 
strove straight towards the end in view, without turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left, proves hotv keen was the for-esight, how determinate 
the programme, of the Tlieban leaders, and .shows at the same time how little 
place they gave to idle dreams and illusions, wliieli invaihihly involve some 
neglect of the need.s of the moment. 

The battle of Leuctra, therefoi’c, marks tlie momentous turning-point iu 
the eyes of the scholars above I’cfeiTcd to. “ Tlio victory,” says Curtins, 
“ was to he regarded as a national act from wliicii all Greeks were to derive 
benefit,” — hence the embassies sent from the battle-field to Athens and 
Thessaly. But can the wish to bo regarded as the benefactor of all Hellas 
really have been the true motive of this despatch of heralds ? Thebes had 
won the victory indeed, but the hostile army was far from being annihilated 
and still occupied the country in formidable numbers. Isolated and wilh- 
aut confederates, Thebes could scarcely hope to secure the fruits of her 
victory unless she could now win powerful allie.s. The attitude of Athens 
was naturally of the first impoortance. It was essential for Tliebes to friis- 
Hate a conjunction between Sparta and Athens, and, if possible, to assui’e 
herself of the .support of her powerful neighbour. 

The temper of Alliens was not propiitious to .such endeavour.s. If the 
knowledge that peace was of the first necessity to themselves rendered the 
Athenians averse to incurring fresh hardships for the sake of Sparta, they 
Alt even less obligatiou to take up the cause of Thebes. The embassy was 
truitless. The mission to Thessaly was more successful, for Jason of Pherto 
promptly prepared to come and render assistance. The Tliebans did not 
1 aie to attack the enemy’s camp before his arrival; and when he appeared 
m Dffiotia with an army they entreated him to uiiderLakc the assault in com 
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cert with them. Even then the mere mention on his part of the difficulties 
in the way was enough to divert the Thebans from their project and induct 
them to accede to his proposals for mediation. We see that they iveie far 
from feeling themselves masters of the situation ; nothing short of the with, 
drawal of the Spartan aimy seemed to them to insure tlie security of their 
own position, which was tlie first-fruits of their victory. 

Moreover, Thebes had next to overcome tlie last resistance to Boeotian 
unity within her own borders. The.spio3 and Orchomenos had to be coerced 
before a further advance could he thought of. The next steps were natu¬ 
rally taken with a view to a union amongst the states of middle Greece: 
and by compacts with Phoois, Locris, HDtolia, and Acarnania, which acknow¬ 
ledged the right of the conqueror of Leuctra to be the head and chief of the 
new amphictyony, Thebes strove to attain the position to which her success 
had given her the best title. But it seems in the highest degree improbable 
that in all these proceedings Thebes had the interests of the whole of Greece 
in view, that she cherished the idea of a national uprising against Spartan 
oppression, that by the extension of dominion for which she strove she de¬ 
sired to make good the wrong done to other Greeks in earlier days by Spaita, 
and that, as Curtins supposes, the project for the restoration of Messema bad 
already been definitely conceived. The Theban leaders could not be bbud 
to tbe fact that the struggle with Sparta had by no means come to an end 
with the battle of Leuctra, hut the political conditions of the time ga\e 
them as yet no ohance of forming definite resolutions and plans as to how 
tbe end was to he brought about. Curtins undoubtedly goes too far when 
he assumes that at that time Epaminondas was sole master of the situation 
and controlled the destinies of the Greeks. The Tliehans did not even ven¬ 
ture to transfer the struggle to Peloponnesian soil and denude Bceotia of her 
troops, on account of the menacing attitude assumed by Jason of Plieraj in 
the north. 

The tyrant was ostensibly the ally of the Thebans, but his ambitions and 
independent schemes were coming into ever greater prominence. As be 
retired from Bceotia after the battle of Leuctra he had surprised Heracles 
and destroyed the walls of the city ; he would have no one able to bar bh 
free entry into Hellas. Now, in the summer of 370, he was equipping a 
magnificent army to attend the Pythian games at Delphi. Ills object m 
so doing was not merely to make a display of his kingly power. Delphi, tbe 
seat and centre of the amp)hictyones, had always been the connecting link 
between Thessaly and the other Greek states. By the splendid homage he 
offered to the god in his sacrificial procession, Jason intended to renew tbe 
old obsolete relations ; and relying upon the fact that the Thessalian races 
had a majority in the ancient amphictyonic council, to usurp the guardian¬ 
ship of the oracle and the management of the games, and to secure for him¬ 
self an influence in Greek politics proportionate to his power. The great 
body of troops which was to accompany him in this procession sufficiently 
emphasised these claims and demands. The northern Greeks were not un¬ 
aware of the danger that threatened them—neither in all likelihood w'ere tbe 
Thebans. Xenophon’s narrative amply proves with what apprehension the} 
watched his steps, and how great was the disquietude amongst the dwellers 
in northern Greece. Jason’s sudden death was to the Plelleues the dehver- 
ance from a nightmare, and the fact that his murderers were honoured as 
saviours from tyranny and oppression, is an unmistakable token of the tem¬ 
per aroused iu Greece by his last enterprise. But it was absolutely impos¬ 
sible for Thebes and the league of middle Greece to wage war upon Spaita 
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Peloponnesus while Jason was planning Ins march to Delphi. They 
11 not withdraw troops from Boaotia without incurring the risk that lie 
iroulil make use of the circumstance to give the fullest scope to his ambi¬ 
tious designs.!/ 


A CONGRESS AT ATHENS 

The ill-humour with which the news of the battle of Leuctra was received 
at Athens seems to have arisen merely out of the old jealousy and animosity 
vith which the Atlienians had been used to regard their northern neigh¬ 
bours and which revived as soon as the affairs of Thebes became prosperous. 
For in the event itself, considered with respect to their own interests, they 
could have seen nothing to deplore. And they proceeded without delay to 
take advantage of the shock which it had given to the influence of Sparta. 
It seems to have been the prevailing opinion throughout Greece, and not 
least at Sparta itself, that the Spartan power had sufiered a fatal blow ; and 
Xenophon intimates that the Athenians were surpiised to find that any of 
the Peloponnesian states still adhered to the ancient chief of their confed¬ 
eracy. They believed that the time had now come when Athens might step 
into the place of Sparta, as guardian of the Peace of Antalcidas, and might 
transfer all the advantages which her rival had reaped from that title to 
herself. They therefore assembled a congioss in their own city, to which 
they invited deputies not only from their old allies, but from all the states 
of Greece which were willing to adopt the Peace of Antaleidns as tlie basis 
of their mutual relations. It seems to have been attended by many, if not 
by most members of the Peloponnesian confederacy ; and the resolution to 
which it came in the oath by which each state was to ratify the compact was 
thus expressed: “ I will abide by the treaty sent down by tlie king, and by 
the decrees of the Athenians and their allies, and if an attack be made on 
any of the states which take this oath, I will succour it with all iny might.” 
So that Athens found herself able to obtain better security for the execution 
of the treaty, than had been given in the last congress held for the like pur¬ 
pose at Sparta, where none of the parties had been bound to enforce its 
observance by arms; and yet the engagement for mutual defence now in¬ 
volved those who entered into it in danger of a contest both with Sparta 
and Thebes. Elis would gladly have united herself to an assooiation which 
would separate, and might protect her, from Sparta; but she would not resign 
her claims to the sovereignty of the Triphylian towns. The congress on the 
other hand determined that every town, small or great, should be alike inde¬ 
pendent, and commissioners were sent round to exact an oath to this effect 
from the magistrates of each state. It was taken, Xenophon says, by all but 
the Eleans. 


MANTINEA RESTORED 

We should have been glad to know which of the Peloponnesian states 
acceded to this confederacy. But all the information that Xenophon gives 
as to this point only enables ns to conclude that the Alantineans at least 
were of the number. One of tlie first effects of the battle of Leuctra seems 
to have been a revolution which overthrew the Mantinean aristocracy; and 
the declaration of the congress at Athens — though it expressed the very 
same principle on which the Spartans had professed to act when they Scat¬ 
tered the Mantineans over their four villages — was now interpreted by the 
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democratical party as a license to restore their political unity, and to rebml ] 
their city ; and the work was immediately begun. The Spartan govern 
ment felt that the restoration of Man tinea would prove to all Greece that it 
was no longer formidable even to its nearest neighbours; but, in its anxiet- 
to escape this humiliation, it resorted to a step which still more clearli 
betrayed its weakness, and showed how much it was dispirited by its recent 
reverse. Agesilaus, who had now recovered from his illness, was sent to 
use all his hereditary influence at Mautinea to stop the work; and he was 
instructed to undertake that, if it was only deferred for the present, he 
would procure the consent of the Spartan government, and even some help 
towards defraying the expense of the building. He was not allowed to lay 
this proposal before the popular assembly, hut was informed that the decree 
of the people rendered it necessary to proceed without delay. Though he 
felt this repulse as a personal affront, and though it set the power of the 
state at defiance, it was not thought expedient at Sparta to have recourse to 
arms, and the treaty last concluded with Athens served as a plea for acqui¬ 
escence. For it was now admitted that the independence of Mantinea had 
been violated, when it was dismembered for the sake of the aristocratical 
party. Some of the other Arcadian towns sent workmen to assist the 
Mantineans, and Elia contributed three talents, or about £600, to the cost 
of the fortification. The new city was so constructed as to be secure from 
such attacks as had proved fatal to that which it replaced. 

Peloponnesus had for some years been violently agitated by political 
convulsions, and had been the scene of incessant struggles between the two 
leading parties, the friends of aristocratical and of democratical institutions, 
It seems that the principles on which the Peace of Antalcidas was pro¬ 
fessedly founded had encouraged the partisans of democracy to hope that 
they might establish their ascendency, wherever they were the strongest, 
without any obstruction from Sparta, Her conduct towards Phliiis and Man- 
tinea must have checked these hopes ; yet they seem to have revived when 
the new confederacy between Thebes and Athens, after tlie recovery of the 
Cadmea and the revolt of several maritime states compelled Sparta to 
observe more moderation towards her remaining allies. In many places the 
aristocratical party was overpowered, and suffered severe retaliation for the 
oppression it had exercised during the poeriod of its domination. But these 
triumphs were only the beginning of a series of fierce and bloody contests. 
The exiles were continually on the watch for an opportunity of regaining 
what they had lost, and the attempt, whether it succeeded or failed, com¬ 
monly ended in a massacre. The oligarchical exiles of Phigalea, having 
seized a fortress near the town, surprised it during a festival, while the 
multitude was tissembled in the theatre, and made a great slaughter among 
the defenceless crowd, though they were at last forced to retreat, and take 
refuge in Sparta. The Corinthian exiles, who had found shelter at Argos, 
were bafflecl in a similar enterprise, and killed one another to avoid fading 
into the hands of the opposite party, which immediately instituted a rigor¬ 
ous inquiry at Corinth, and condemned numbers to death or exile on the 
charge of abetting the conspiracy. Like scenes took place at Megar,r, 
Sicyon, and Phlius. The confluence of democratical exiles from other cities 
tended to keep up a state of constant unnatural excitement at Argos and 
there were demagogues who took advantage of it to instigate the multitude 
against the wealthier citizens into a conspiracy for self-defence. 

Arrests were multiplied, until the number of the prisoners amounted to 
twelve hundred; and the populace, impatient of legal delays, arming itself 
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With club'', rose upon tliein, iiiid massacred them all; this bloody execution 
leC'ime memorable under the name of the scytalism.'^ The demagogues 
who had excited the frenzy now endeavoured to restrain it from further 
f’tcesses ; but the attemjot only turned it against themselves, and most of 
them shared the fate of their victims. Their blood seemed to projoitiate 
the infernal powers: the flame, no longer supplied with fuel, expired; and 
tranciuillity was restored. It must be considered as an indication of a re- 
maikable superiority in the Athenian character and institutions over those 
of Argos, that under similar circumstances, in the affair of the Hermes busts 
when religious and political fanaticism combined their influence to madden 
the people, no such spectacle was witnessed at Athens. 


THE AriCAt)IA,lt REVOLUTION 

With a territory more extensive than any other 
region of Peloponnesus, peopled by a hardy race, 
proud of Its ancient origin ami immemorial pos¬ 
session of the land, and of its peculiar religious 

tiaditions, Arcadia — the Greek Switzerland_ 

i)ad never possessed any weiglit in the affairs of 
tlie nation ; the land only served as a thorougJifare 
lor hostile armies, and sent forth its sous to recruit 
the forces of foreign powers — Greelc or barbarian 
— and to shed tlioir blood in quarrels in which they 
had no concern. The liattle of Leiictra opened a 
prospect of carrying it into effect. A Mantinean 
nainect Lyconmdes, a man of large fortune and of 
the highest birth in liis native city, seems to have 
been either the autlior or the most active mover 
of the project which ivas now formed, and which 
Was at least partly executed in ilio course of the 
same year (371). The object was to unite the 
Arcadian people in one body, yet so as not to de¬ 
stroy the independence of the particular states ; 
and with this view it was proposed to found a 
ineU’opolis, to institute a national council •vvJiich 
should be irivoslcd witli supreme authority in for¬ 
eign affairs, particularly with regard to peace and 
war, and to establisli a military force for the iiro- 
tectioii of tlio public safety. And though there is 
no reason to doubt that Lycomedes and those who 
snared his views ivere chiefly desirous of rescuing 
tiieir country from a degrading subjection to her 
hononrtblp neighbour, and of elevating her to an 

not overlook the Greek commonwealths, they undoubtedly did 

theirSt? of strength which would result from this event to 

not fan to^be agreeabfe to tTs Tl^"i Their plan could 

to Sparta ■ an/ir Thebans, just m proportion as it was alarming 

i* months iter the blttr"7 c°“™cated to Epaminondas. Within 
momng alter the battle of Leuctra, a meeting of Arcadians from all 

tljg -weapon (^tcvriXi,) a club which seems to have heen principally 
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the principal towns was held, to deliberate on the measure; aud under*'? 
decree a body of eolonists, collected from various quarters, proceeded to foi' l 
a new city, which was to be the seat of the general governiuent, and u' 
called Megalopolis, or Megalopolis (the Great City). ’ 

The city was designed on a very large scale, and the magnitude of tliP 
public buildings corresponded to its extent; the theatre was the mo&t siif 
cions in Greece. The population was to be drawn from a great number of th 
most ancient Arcadian towns. Pausanias gives a list of forty which ueie 
required to contribute to it. The greater loart of them appear to have been 
entirely deserted by their inhabitants; others retained a remnant of then 
population, but in the condition of villages subject to Megalopolis. Trapezu, 
made an obstinate resistance; and its citizens who survived the strugnh 
preferred quitting their native land to changing their abode in it, and hanm' 
found means for embarking for the Euxine, were hospitably received as kinv 
men in the city of the same name. Lycosura — which boasted of being tlic 
most ancient city under the sun — was spared out of respect for the sanctih 
of one of its temples. The districts which were thus drained of their popu¬ 
lation never recovered it, and were left in a great measure uncultivated. 

The most interesting subject connected with this event, the constitution 
under which Arcadia was to be united, is unfortunately involved in tlie 
greatest obscurity. Megalopolis was the place appointed for the deliberation 
of the supreme council of the Arcadian body. Hut of this council we onh 
know that it was commonly described by the name of the Ten Thousand—a'li 
appellation which raises a number of perplexing questions. Eor that it vas 
a representative assembly, and was not intended to consist only of Megal- 
opolitans, is clear both from the terms in which it is spoken of, aud from the 
nature of the case: this would have been a pirivilege which the other cities 
would never have conceded to a colony formed out of the most insignificaut 
townships. On the other hand, that so numerous a body should have been 
collected, either at stated times or as often as occasion required, from the 
other parts of Arcadia, is scarcely less hard to understand. 

Ten commissioners were appointed to superintend the first settlement 
of the colony, and were honoured with the title of founders. Two of 
them, Lycomedes and Opeleas, were Mantineans; two, Timoii and Piox- 
enus, were leaders of the deraocratical party at Tegea. Of the rest, tvo 
came from Olitor, two from Mamalus, and as many from tlie Parrha&iiUi 
cantons. As there was reason to apprehend that Sparta might attempt to 
interrupt the work in its beginning, Epamiuondas sent Pammeiies, one of 
his ablest officers, with one thousand choice troops, to guard and assist the 
colonists; and hence he also might he looked upon as one of the founders; 
but it does not appear that he had the foremost, much less, as was sometimes 
contended, an exclusive claim to that title. It was not however at Megalo¬ 
polis that any opposition was offered to the undertaking; hut in other places 
violent contests arose between the advocate.^ and the adversaries of the new 
measure. 

It was at Tegea, the chief seat of Spartan and aristocratical influence in 
Arcadia, that the hardest struggle took place. Though Proxenus and Tinion 
had been deputed as founders of Megalopolis, Stasippus and his partisans 
did not cease to exert their utmost efforts to counteract the plan of the 
union, and to keep Tegea in its ancient state of subserviency to Sparta,— 
or, as Xenophon expresses it, probably in their language, in the enjoyment 
of its hereditary institutions. Proxenus and another democratical leader 
named Callibius, — conscious, though they were outvoted in the oligarchical 
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* Is tliat the majority of the citizens was on their side, — appealed to 
Stasippus and some of his party were overtaken. Their enemies hav- 
f V mtluced tliem to surrender, conveyed them hound on a wagon to Tegea, 
e after a mock trial, in which the Mantincans assisted as judges, they 
''artliem ad to death. Their surviving partisans, to the number of eight 

hundred fled to Sparta. • i m , • i 

The safety of Sparta seemed to require that she should not passively 

cubmit to* the blow thus struck at the last remains of her influence in Arca- 
J-.'i .-iiid among the Tegean refugees wore several private friends of Agesilaus, 
nnd probably of other leading Spartans, who solicited redress and revenge 
Uainst the Mantineans and their political adversaries. The interference of 
ttantinea in the civil feuds of Tegea was construed as a violation of the 
principle which had been recognised in all the treaties concluded since the 
Ptace of Antalcidas, and therefore afforded a fair colour for taking up arms : 
and war was accordingly declared against Mantinea on this ground. But 
the strongest motive by which the Spartan government was urged to this 
-tep. appears to have been the necessity which it felt for some effort which 
‘-iiould restore confidence and cheerfulness at home. For notwithstanding 
the heroic countenance Avith which the news of the battle of Leuctra had 
been received, it had made an impression of deep despondency from ivhicli 
the city had not yet recovered. After the return of the defeated army, a 
grave question had arisen as to the manner in wliich the soldiers should he 
Seated, 


.SPAUTAK INTOLISUANCE OT? COWAIPDICB 

According to the precedents of earlier times, the Spartan who saved his 
life by flight was subject to the loss of all civil privileges, and to marks of 
ignominy; and we have seen that it was thought necessary to inflict a tem¬ 
porary degradation on the prisoners who had surrenderee! — with the per¬ 
mission of their superiors — at Sphacteria. There Avere some Avho held that 
the dishonour Avhich tlee Spartan arms had incurred at Leuctra could only 
!)e effaced by a rigorous enforcement of the ancient martial law. But Ages- 
ilaib, and probably most other members of the government, saw that such 
severity Avonld be noAV very ill-timed; and accorcling to Plutarch he Avas em- 
jtowered to frame some new regulations on this head; but instead of any 
formal innovation, .simply proposed that the law should be suffered to sleep 
furtliis once, without prejudice to its application on future occasions. It 
Ava&, hoAvever, on this account the more desirable to divert the tlioughis of 
the people from the recent disaster by a fresh expedition; and Agesilaus Avas 
now sufficiently recovered from his illne.ss to take the command. 

Xenophon says that he marched with one mora, probably meaning only 
the Spartan division of his foi’ces. Neither side hoAvever Avas willing to 
fight: Agesilaus, because his first care Avas to husband the strength of 
Spaita; the Arcadian.s, because they expected, soon to be joined by a Theban 
army, for they were informed by the Eleans that Thebes had borroAved ten 
talents from Elis for the purpose of the meditated expedition. Perhaps the 
same intelligence increased the anxiety of Agesilaus to return home. But 
that his retreat might not appear to be the effect of fear, he remained three 
days before Mantinea, and ravaged the plain; and then marched back with 
the utmost speed.^ Still the honour of Sparta had been vindicated, and the 
hillen spirits of his countrymen were cheered by the outcome of the events 
in the vicinity of Mantinea. 
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THE THEBAKS IN THE PELOPONNESUS 

The Thebans were in fact advancing with a powerful army, iunl not Ion., 
after joined the Arcadians — ivho employed the interval after the retn" 
of Agesilaus in an inroad into the Herman territory — at Mantinea. Tli 
victory of Leuctra had so completely changed their position, that they hai' 
now tiro forces of almost all northern Greece, except Attica, at their coa- 
mand, Even Phocis, though as hostile as ever, was compelled to aid thera 
against her late allies. All the Euhoean towns, the Locrians both of the ea>t 
and west, the Acaruanians, the Trachinian Ileraclea and the Malians, con- 
tributed to the army ; and Thessalj'^ furnished cavalry and targeteers. 

The whole force assembled at Mantinea amounted according to Db. 
dorus to fifty thousand, according to Plutarch to seventy thousand men, of 
whom forty thousand were heavy-armed. The professed object of the expe'- 
ditioii was to protect hlantinea, and as it now was no longer in danger, and 
the season—.it was mid-winter — was unfavourable to military operations 
several of the Theban commanders proposed to return. They expected to 
find all the passes, whicli were naturally difficult, strongly guarded, and 
could not at once reconcile themselves to the thought of seeking an eneni), 
who till lately had been deemed almost invincible, in his own country, where 
he would be animated by the strongest motives to extraordinary exertions. 
Their apprehensions were only overcome when they received invitations and 
assurances of support from Laconia itself, and were encouraged by some of 
the provincials, who came for that purpose to tlie camp, to expect that tie 
appearance of their army would produce a general revolt of the subject popu¬ 
lation, which it was said had already refused to obey the orders of the go\- 
ernraent when it was summoned to the defence of Sparta. They were also 
informed that one of the principal passes, which led tlrrough Carym and 
Sellasia into the vale of the Eurotas, was quite unguarded; and some of the 
inhabitants of Caryre offered themselves as guides, and were ready to pledge 
their lives for the truth of their assertions. The invasion was then unani¬ 
mously resolved upon. 

To distract the enemy’s attention, and to accelerate their own move¬ 
ments, the invaders divided their forces so as to penetrate into Laconia 
simultaneously by different routes. Sellasia was the place of rendezvous 
appointed for all the four divisions. The Thebans and the Eleans apipear 
to have met with no resistance. The Argives found the passes guarded by 
a body of troops consisting piartly of Eceotian refugees, commanded by a 
Spartan named Alexander who, however, was overpiowered, and fell with two 
hundred of his men. The pass of the Sciritis might also have been occupied, 
and from its natural strength it was believed that the Arcadians would never 
have been able to force it; but Iscliolaus, a Spartan who was posted near it 
at the village of lum with a garrison of neodamode troops, and about four 
hundred of the exiled Tegeans, instead of securing the pass, determined to 
make his stand in the vdllage, where he was surrounded by the enemy, and 
slain with almost evmry one of his men. The four divisions then effected 
their junction without further opoposition, and after liaving pDlundered and 
burnt Sellasia, descended to the banks of the Eurotas, and encamped in a 
sanctuary of Apollo at the entrance of the prlaiii of Sparta. The next day 
thej^ pursued their march along the left bank of the liver, which was swollen 
by the winter rains, until they reached the bridge which crossed it directly 
over against the city. A body of armed troopos which appeared on the other 
side deterred them from attempting the passage ; and they proceeded, still 
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p -ity the left bank, to plunder and destroy the dwellings which were 
1 '^'-h°scattered in the neighbourhood of the capital, and which from Xeno- 
description, who says they were full of good things, seem to have 
^ * chiefly villas of the more opulent Spartans, and were probably better 
and furnished than their houses in the town. 

' "it was the first time that fires kindled by a liostile army had ever been 
.,-en from Sparta, since it had been in the pob.sessioii of the Dorian race ; and 
ti e "lief and consternation excited by tire spectacle in the women, and the 
clDr^part of the men, were proportioned not merely to its strangeness, but 
m tLe^'pride and confidence with which the traditions of so many centuries 
t'd t.uio'ht them to regard their soil as inviolate, and tlieir city, though 

unwalk'di us inipregnable. am a i ^ n 

In this emergency all eyes were turned upon Agesilaus. As he was iully 
av.ue of the danger, so he clearly perceived the course wliich could alone 
llfoid a prospect of deliverance. To remain strictly on the defensive, and in 
L.-e of an attack to take advantage of the inequalities of the ground, and of 
tiie position of the streets and buildings in the outskirts of the town, and 
in the meanwhile to maintain tranquillity and obedience within, was all that 
vas left to he done; and this, with the means at his disposal, demanded all 
his abilities. The Spartans, when distributed over the rvide range whicli 
they had to defend, made so poor a show that the government thought it 
necessary to resort to an expedient which had been adopted before on less 
urgent occasions: to arm as many of the helots as could be induced to enlist 
by a promise of emancipation. And notwithstanding the atrocious purpose 
which had been cloaked by a similar proposal in former times, inore than six 
thousand volunteers now presented themselves. Tlieir services were accepted 
with trembling, and employed with continued distrust, until the arrival of 
some foreign auxiliaries gave a little more security to the government. Not 
many days after, a small force, probably less than six thousand strong, col¬ 
lected from Corinth, Sicyon, PeUene, Epidaurus, Trmzen, Hermione, and 
Halia, having been transported in succession over the Argolic Gulf to Brasim 
on tlie coast of Laconia, crossed the mountain,s, and, though the enemy ivas 
encamped only two or three miles off, made its way into the city. 

In the meanwhile the invading army, having ravaged the eastern side of 
the plain till it came over against Amyclce, then crossed the river, and turned 
its front toward Sparta. As the greatest breadth of the plain lies between 
the liver and the foot of Taygetns, .still more spoil was found here than on 
tlie other side, and this with the greater part of the allies was the single object 
of attention. The Theban generals alone appear to have been able to prevent 
their troops from ranging at large in quest of plunder, and to have taken pre¬ 
cautions against a surprise from the city. What Epamiuondas most desired 
was to draw the enemy into an engagement, and he is said to have tried the 
effect of a taunting challenge on Agesilaus, whose temper was not always 
proof against provocation. But on tliis occasion he controlled his own feel- 
mgs, and calmed the general excitement by his authority aud example. The 
■bpartans had a small body of cavalry, very inferior, not only in numbers but 
m condition, to that of the allies ; it was however drawn up on the level 
south of the city. Its appearance served rather to heighten than to check 
the confidence of the assailants. But an adjacent building, which was conse- 
ciated by tradition as the house of the tutelary twins, concealed about three 
mnclred of the young Spartan infantry, who, when the enemy drew near, 
s arted from their amhusli to support the charge which was made at the same 
me by their own cavalry. This unexpected attack threw the advancing 
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squadrons into confusion, and though they were pursued but to a short di 
tance, they did not stop till they reached the Theban phalanx, and even a pai 
of the infantry were so much alarmed by their flight, as to retreat. * 

It was perhaps on this occasion, while the allies were advancing, that a 
band of about two hundred men, who had for the most part been long 
pected by the government, occupied the Issoriura, one of the heights on th' 
skirt of the town towards the river. As they had received no orders, it rva-. 
evident that they were acting with treasonable designs; and some propobel 
that they should be forthwith dislodged by force. Agesilaus, however, thought 
it more prudent, as the extent of the comspiracy was not known, to try d 
milder course; and going up to the place with a single attendant, affected to 
believe that they had mistaken his orders, and directed them to station them¬ 
selves in different quarters. They obeyed, thinking that they had escaped 
detection; but fifteen of them were arrested by the orders of Agesilaus, and 
put to death without form of trial, in the night. The suppression of this 
attempt may have led to the discovery of another more dangerous conspiracy, 
in which a number of Spartans were implicated. They were arrested in I 
house where they held clandestine meetings. The clearer their guilt, th 
more dangerous it probably appoeared to bring them to trial; yet there was nn 
power in the state which could legally put a Spartan to death without one. 
Even the authority of the ephors had never yet been carried so far. The\ 
determined however, after a consultation with Agesilaus, to dispense witli 
legal forms, and the porisoners were delivered to a secret execution. The 
desertions which took place among the helots and the Laconian troops weie 
carefully concealed from public knowledge ; but this may not indicate their 
frequency, so much as the vigilance of Agesilaus. 

The reports brought to the camp of the allies, as to the state of things in 
Sparta, did not encourage Epainiuondas to repeat the attempt in which the 
cavalry had been repulsed, or to prolong his stay in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. He directed his march southward, and ravaged the whole vale 
of the Eurotas as far as the coast. Some uuAvalled towns Avere committed 
to the flames, and an assault was made for three successive days on Gythium, 
the naval arsenal of Sparta, but without success. If it Avas the design of 
Epaminondas to take advantage of the discontent Avhich Avas supposed to pre¬ 
vail in the subject population toAvards the government, to effect a permanent 
revolution, the devastation committed by his allies, Avhich he Avas probably 
unable to restrain, must have tended to counteract it. He was joined, Xeno¬ 
phon says, by some of the porovincials ; hut the majority must have looked 
upon the invaders as enemies. Their stay was protracted for some weeb, 
At length the Peloponnesian troops began to withdraAV with their boot), 
leaving the country almost exhausted. The groAving scarcity of provisions 
and diminution of numbers, combined with the hardships of the season, 
Avould have admonished Epaminondas to retire, even if, as Xenophon Avould 
lead his readers to suppose, his only business, after recrossing the border, 
had been to march liomeAvard. But the historian has carefully suppressed 
the main object Avhioh Epaminondas had in vieAV, and Avhich he accomplished 
during his stay in the peninsula. 

He meditated a bloAV much more destructive to the poAver and prosperity 
of Sparta than the invasion of her territory. His design Avas to deprive her 
of Messenia, to collect the IMessenians in the laud of their forefathers, and to 
found a new city, where they might maintain their independence. _ He had 
already sent to the various regions in which the remains of the heroic people 
Avere scattered, to invite them to return to their ancient home. 
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rOUNDING OF RrESSENE 

Itliome was recommended, at once by the most animating recollections, and 
tv the advantages of its strong and central position ; and the -western slope 
.} the ridge on wliicli the ancient stronghold stood, was selected for the new 
iitv, Yessene. The foundations were laid-with the utmost solemnity; and 
jI may trust Pausauias, Epaminondas on this occasion did not disdaiji to 
j metise a pious fraud, for the piu-pose of showing that the undertaking was 
irm tioiied by the -will of the gods. The name of Aiistomenes was invoked 
,rith peculiar veneration, not only by the Messeniaus, but by the Greeks of 
e\eTyrace who took part in the founding of the city: and the victory of 
Leuctra was, now perhaps for the first time, ascribed to his supernatural 
interposition. But though Epaminondas did not neglect the aid to be derived 
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rom pious and patriotic enthusiasm, he at least paid equal attention to all 
the material means of securing the duration of his work. The most indicions 
natural advantages of the site ; the most approved 
tlie plan, and the most skilful work- 
* fortifications of Messene, which some cen- 
Wfi admiration of Pausanias, are still found to justify his 

iVeHstence^ beautiful masonry of ilie remains wliich are eveii yet 

Messene had been carried so far that the 
there hp^n needed, Epaminondas, leaving a garrison 

Messene is^so tripled 

mav nerhaus accounts of Diodorus and Pausanias, that we 

in/some minnrrane P®'®® through Arcadia without contribut- 

IMterwork, on which the people of 

the Spartans^i^dn,waitecl him at the isthmus. In their distress 
accompanied bv Athens: and their ambassadors were 

them amono- Peloponnesian states which still adhered to 

^Mius appear to have supported 
te the iealousv f-n ®^™nstness. They appealed to the generosity, 

Dieie W.Y’ Pi ^^'® ^opes of the Athenians. 

fAvour of Smria iet^ disposition among the people, if 

P' , y strongly adverse to Thebes. The assembly, afte*- 
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heard the ambassadors, would not listen to any arguments on the others'! 
hut decreed that the whole force of the commonwealth should march to tt 
relief of Sparta, and appointed Iphicrates to the command. An army 
immediately raised ; and the troops are described by Xenophon as so zealo^'' 
in the cause, that they murmured because Iphicrates halted for a few days''* 
Corinth. But when tliey resumed their maroh, expecting, the historian says 
to be led to some glorious action, no such result ensued. It seems 
Iphicrates had no wish to seek the enemy, and, perhaps having heard that 
Sparta was freed from immediate danger, he contented himself with attack¬ 
ing some places in Arcadia, either for the sake of plunder or in the hone 
that this diversion might hasten the enemy’s retreat from Laconia. But 
it does not appear that Ids operations produced any effect on those of the 
Theban army. When Epaminondas began to move towards the isthmus, he 
posted himself there to guard the passes at the southern extiemity; but 
through some oversight which Xenophon notices with evident surprise, as 
an extraordinary failure of his military skill, he left the most convenient of 
them — that on the side of Cenchrem — open ; and the Thebans penetrated 
without any opposition to the isthmus. A body of cavalry, which was sent 
to observe their movements, and which, Xenopohou says, was larger than that 
piu'pose required, though insufficient for any other, approached so near as to 
be drawn into a skirmish, and lost some men in its retreat. With this httle 
advantage over one of the greatest captains of the age, who commanded the 
forces of the only power which conld now be considered as a rival to Thebes, 
Epaminondas concluded this memorable campaign. 

The services which he had rendered to his country were in general duly 
appreciated by his fellow-citizens; but they excited, and did not disarm, the 
envy of some inferior minds, and the expedition itself, successful as it had 
been, afforded them a pretext for assailing him. The yearly term for which 
he held his office of Boeotarch had expired, it seems, soon after he entered 
Peloponnesus, and he and his colleagues had retained their command, with¬ 
out any express sanction, three or four months longer. On this ground he 
and Pelopidas were separately charged with a capital offence. It was meiely 
an experiment to try the strength of their popularity ; for their conduct, 
though perhaps it infringed the letter of the law, was inanifestly in accord¬ 
ance with the will of the peopale. It is indeed somewhat surprising that 
their adversaries should have ventured on such an attempt, and still more 
that the issue, as we learn from Plutarch, was considered doubtful, because 
Pelopidas was first brought to trial. Epaminondas, it is said, declared him¬ 
self willing to die, provided the names of Leuctra, Sparta, and Messene, and 
the deeds by wliich his own was connected with them, might he inscribed 
upon his tomb. Both, however, were acquitted in the most honourable 
manner; and Pelopidas, less magnanimous or more irritable than his philo¬ 
sophic friend, who would have forgiven the harmless display of malice, after¬ 
wards employed the forms of law to crush their principal accusers.^ 

Niebuhr remarks that the re-estahlishment of Messene “is an imperishable 
monument to Epaminondas,” but draws therefrom a somewhat disconcer¬ 
ting moral: 

“ In the restoration of Messene, Epaminondas obeyed the dictates of 
prudence and of his own noble heart; and he could not have acted other¬ 
wise even if he had foreseen the consequences. It must he observed that 
this is again one of those cases in which the accomplishment of justloe was 
not followed by happy results. The restoration of Messene produced at a 
later period of Greek history, teiTible consequences. The Messenians beingi 
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J neculiar situation, the implacable enemies of Sparta, were obliged 
support against her; and they preferred doing so at the greatest 
e which made them the humble servants of Macedonia, and the per- 
*^*'Tunemies and traitors of Greece. There was no people so devoted 
ind. soul to King Philip, as the Messeniaiis. The death of Philopmmen 
■ example of the mischief which Messenia created in Greece, an inefface- 
'hv\raiidV the name of Messenia. Things wliich every honest man must 
^e^re are in the end often followed by the saddest consequences.” & 


ATHENS IN I/EAGtTE WITH SPARTA 

In the existing pressure upon Lacedmmon, and upon the slates whose 
interest yet hound them to the Laeedreinoniaii cause, it was of great impor¬ 
tance to hold, and, if possible, improve, tbeir connection with Athens. Min¬ 
ivers accordingly were therefore sent thither, fully empowered to agree upon 
tie system of command and the plan of operations for the next campaign. 
The former alone made any difficulty. The Atlienian council, at this time 
iwayed apparently by wise and moderate men, liad agreed with the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, that, all circumstances considered, it would be most for the interest 
of the confederacy, and most equitable, that the Athenians should direct 
operations hy sea, and the Lacedfemonians by land. But a party in Athens, 
nith Cepliisodotus for their orator, thought to earn popular favour by oppos¬ 
ing this arrangement. When the proposal of tlio council was laid befoie the 
general assembly (for by that tumultuary meeting, in the degenerate state 
of Solon’s constitution, all the measures of executive government were to have 
their ratification), Cephisodotus persuaded the ill-judging multitude that 
they were imposed upon. In the Lacediemonian squadron, lie said, tlie trier- 
arehs would be Lacedemonians, and perhaps a few lieavy-armed ; hut the 
body of the crews would be helots or mercenaries. Thus the Athenians 
woiild command scarcely any but slaves and the outcast of nations in the 
Liiced£emonian navy, whereas, in the Athenian army, the Lacedremonians 
would command the best men of Athens. If they would have a partition of 
military authority really equal, according to the fair interpretation of the 
terms of the confederacy, the command equally of the vsea and of the land 
forces must be divided. Popular vanity was caught by this futile argu¬ 
ment; and the assembly voted that the command, both by sea and by land, 
should be alternately five clays with the Athenians, and five with the Lace- 
dremonians. In this decision of the petulant croxvcl, singularly adapted to 
cripple exertion both by sea and land, the Lacedeeraonians, pressed by cir¬ 
cumstances, thought it prudent to acquiesce. 


SECOND INVASION OF PELOPONNESUS 

In spring an army was assembled at Corinth to prevent the passage of the 
Thebans and their northern allies into Peloponnesus. But the superior abilities 
of the Theban leaders prevailed. They surprised an outpost. Doubting still 
their means for forcing their way over the rough descent of the Onean moun¬ 
tains, they communicated with the Lacedeemonian polemarch commanding, and, 
whether through his treachery or his weakness, they obtained a truce, under 
favour of which they safely joined the forces of thoir Peloponnesian allies, 
the Arcadians, Argives, and Eleans. This junction being effected, they found 
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iliemselves- far &uperioi- to tko army of tlie Lacedasmonian confeder'"' 
Without opposition then they punished the attachment of the Epidaurf" 
to the Lacedaemonian interest by ravage of their lands. They attempted tiif' 
one of the gates of Corinth; but, the Corinthians submitting themselves 
the able direction of the Athenian general, Chabrias, who was there with - 
body of mercenaries, they were repulsed with some slaughter. Agamst to 
great a superiority of force however the abilities of Chabrias could not pre¬ 
vent the ravage of the Corinthian territory. All Peloponnesus now seemed 
open to the Thebans, when tlie pressure of the Thessalian arms, under the 
tagus, Alexander of Phera*, upon tlieir northern allies, and apprehension of 
its extending to Bmotia Itself, called the Thebans suddenly out of the penin- 
sula. All the I’eloponnesians of the confederacy then, assuming lea^e of 
absence, parted to their several homes. 

The dissolution of the army of the Theban confederacy gave a most for¬ 
tunate relief to Lacedreinon. All the leisure it afforded seems to have been 
wanted for composing troubles within Laconia itself. Offensive operations 
were left to the auxiliaries sent by Dionysius, then ruling in Syracuse; a bod\ 
remarkable enough, botir in itself and for its actions, to deserve notice. The 
infantry wore Gauls and Spaniards; the cavalry, apparently Sicilian Greeks, 
so excellent that, though scarcely exceeding fifty iiorsemen, they had gheu 
more annoyance to the Thebans, while laying waste the Corinthian lands, 
tlian all the rest of the army. After the other troops, on both sides, were 
withdrawn, this transmarine force alone undertook the invasion of Sicyonia, 
defeated the Slcyonians in battle, and took a fort in their territory by assault, 
Gratified then with glory and plunder they embarked, and, with twenty tri¬ 
remes, their convoy, returned to Syracuse. 

Thus far the able leaders of the Theban councils, profiting from the 
animosity so extensively prevailing against Lacedmuion, had kept their con¬ 
federacy unanimous aiul zealous, under the supremacy of Thebes. But it 
was little likely that, by any management, so many states could he long 
retained in poatieat submission to so new a sipoeriority. The long deference 
of the Grecian republics to Lacedsemonian command, .amounting, in raauj 
instances, to a zealous, and .sometimes extending to a general, loyalty towards 
the superior people, is a political phenomenon perhaps singular in the histoiy 
of mankind. But that deference avas paid to a superiority, not suddenly 
obtained, but growing from the extraordinary institutions under which the 
Lacedeemonians lived; Avhicli made them really a superior people, obviously 
fittest, in the divided and tumultuary state of the Greek nation, to command 
in war and to arbitrate in peace: whence even still, when the political pover 
of Lacedeemon was so declining, the estimation of the Lacedemonian people, 
we are told, was such that at the Olympian and other national meetings a 
Lacedfemonian was an object of curiosity and admiration for strangers, more 
even than the conquerors in the games. The superiority of Athens, also, 
though in few instances, or for a short time only, supportecl by a loyalty like 
that which Lacedeemon enjoyed, accruing suddenly, yet had resulted from 
long preparation. Legislation more joerfected, talents and manners more 
cultivated, and an extraordinary succession of able men at the head of affairs, 
gave to the Athenians an effectual superiority which the people of other 
republics saw and felt. But Thebes, without any advantage of ancient pre¬ 
judice in favour of her pretensions, without any public institutions to be 
admired, recently emerged from political subjection, possessing indeed a large 
and disciplined piopulation wbicli might infuse some terror, avas yet become 
so suddenly eminent only through the blaze of talents of a few, and priiiei- 
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' '}]■ of ojie extraordinni'y man, leading her councils, and commanding her 
^ ’ If therefore, in any other state of the confederacy, where military 

f n-is not very inferior, a similar blaze of character should occur, tliat 
would presently feel itself eq^ual to Thebes, and bo pjrepiired to break a 
r iinection involving an admission of her superiority. 

^uch a cliaracter had been for some time rising among the Arcadians in 
Lic'oraedes of 3fantinea, a man inferior to none of his country in birth, 
uinerior to most in property, one who luid already distinguished himself in 
'uuiicil as a principal promoter of the Arcadian union, and in arras at the 
kad of the Arcadian forces. Lyoomode.s apoparently already saw, wdiat 
afterwards became ahiiudantly notorious, that, if any view to the general 
(Tiiod of Greece influenced the Tliehan councils, it was wholly subordinate 
to die ambition of making Thehe.s supreme over the Greek nation. This 
awhitioii he resolved to oppose. In the general assembly therefore of tlie 
\icadi.in states, convened in the new city of Megalopolis, he represented 
that “Peloponnesus, among all its various present inhabitants, was the proper 
country of the Arcadians alone; the rest wero really strangers. Nor were 
the Arcadians the most ancient only, they were the most powerful of the 
rirecian tribes; they were the most numerous, and they excelled iu strength 
of body. It was notorious that the troops of no other Grecian people were 
in equal request. The Lacecl{cmoiiiini.s knew lliolr valito: they liad never 
invaded Attica without Arcadian auxiliaries; nor woidd tlio Thebans now 
venture to invade Laconia witliout tlieni. If therefore the Arcadians Iciiew 
their own interest, they would no longer obey the Tlicbans, but insist 
upon equality in command. They had formerly raised Lacedtemon; they 
were now raising Thebes; and shortly they would find the Thebans hut 
other Laoedtemonians.” 

Flattering thus alternately, and stimulating the Arcadian people, 
Lj’comedes obtained the effective command of them; and the natural conse¬ 
quence of the submission of the multitude’s caprice to an able man’s control 
resulted: the Arcadians wero 3ucces.sful, and their successes were brilliant. 
The Argivea invaded Epidauiia. The renowned Athenian general Cliabrias, 
at the head of the Athenian and Corinthian forces, intercepted their retreat. 
The Arcadians were iu alarm for their allies; an assembly was held; the 
interest of Lycomedes decided the choice of commanders, and the Arcadian 
army, against great disadvantage of ground, brought off the Argives without 
loss. An expedition was then undertaken into Laconia; the territory of 
Asine was ravaged, and the Lacedminoniaii p)olemarch Geranor, who coju- 
inancled there, was defeated and killed. Many predatory incursions, in the 
common way of Grecian warfare, followed; and when any object invited, 
neither night, says the contemporary historian, nor weather, nor distance, 
uor difficulty of way deterred; insomuch that the Arcadians acquired the 
reputation of being the best soldiers of their time. 

Disposed as the Arcadians showed themselves no longer to admit the 
superiority of Thebes, their strength, their discipline, and their successful 
aotirity in arms, though exerted iu the cause of the confederacy, could 
.scarcely fad to excite some jealousy and apprehension in the Theban govern¬ 
ment. No direct breach ensued, but friendship cooled and became precari¬ 
ous, Meanwhile the new energy of the Arcadian government attracted 
the regard of the humble and oppressed; always an extensive description 
of states, among the Grecian republioB, The people of 
' long claimed, and generally maintained, a sovereignty over the 
people of several towns of Elis, and of the whole district called Triphylia, 
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on the border against Messenia. In a strong situation in Triphylia, callel 
Lasion, to assist in curbing the inhabitants they had allowed some Arcddia! 
exiles to establish tliemsclvos. They at length made common cause m'tl! 
their neighbouring fellow-sidjjects, particularly the Marganeaus and Scilhu. 
tines, in opposition to the Elcan governmont. Eor support then they turned 
their view to the new union of Arcadia : they claimed to be Arcadians • and 

by a petition addressed to the new united government they desned to be 

taken under its protection. At the same time the Eleans were pressing for 
assistance from their allies of Arcadia, to recover their former dominion over 
tlie towns which the Laccdiemonians had restored to independency. Tlie 
Arcadians slighted this application, and declared by a public re,solution tint 
tlie petition of the Triphylians was well founded, and that their kinsmen 
should be free. Elis became in consequence still more alienated from Arca¬ 
dia than Arcadia from Thebes. 

The growing schism in the opposing confederacy promised great advan¬ 
tage to Lacodmmoii. JMeanwhilc, though, llirongh vices in their civil con¬ 
stitution and ill-managemeut in tlieir administration, the Lacedannonians had 
lost the best lialf of their territory, tlieir negotiations abroad still carried 
weigiit, and were conducted alily and sncco.4si'nily. It was at tliis critical 
time tiiat Piiiliscus, a Greek of Abydos, arrived as minister from the satrap 
of Bithynia, Ariobarzanos, professedly charged to mediate in the king of 
Persia’s name a general jicace among the Grecian republics. This neiv 
interference of Persia in Grecian affairs was producecl by Laoedeemonian 
intrigue. Pldliscus proposed a congress at Dclplii; and deputies from 
Thebes and from tlie states of the Theban confederacy readily met deputies 
from Lacedicmon tliero. No fear of Persia, so tlie liistorian, not their friend, 
te.sti[ies, influenced tlie Thebans ; for Piiiliscus requiring, as an indispensable 
article, that Messenia sliouid return under obedience to Lacedaemon, they 
positively refused peace but upon condition that Messenia should be free. 

This resolution being iirmly demonstrated, tlie negotiation quickly ended, 
and botli sides prepared for wav. Piiiliscus then gave ample proof of his 
disposition to the Lacedtemonian cause, by employing a large sum of money, 
entrusted to him by tlie satrap, iii levying mercenaries for tlie Lacedeemonian 
service. Meanwhile a body of auxiliaries from Dionysius of Syracuse, chiefly 
Gauls and Spaniards, as in tlie former year, had joined the Lacedeemonian 
army ; and, while the Athenians were yet but preparing to march, a battle i\as 
fought under the command of Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The united forces 
of Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia were defeated, with slaughter, if Diodorus 
may be believed, of more than ten thousand men, and, as all the historians 
report, without the loss of a single Spiartaii. After a series of calamities the 
intelligence of this extraordinary success made such impiression at Laceds- 
mon that tears of joy, says the contemporary liistorian, beginning with Agesi- 
lans himself, fell from the eiders and epliors, and finally from the whole people. 
Among the friends of the Lacedmmonians nevertheless, as no tear of sor¬ 
row resulted, this action became celebrated with the title of the “ Tearless 
Battle ” of Midea. 


EXPEDITION INTO THESSALY 

The war witli Thessaly now pressed upon Thebes. Still urging Lace- 
dEemon by her confederates and dependents in Peloponnesus, she not only 
could afford protection to her northern subjects and allies against the suc¬ 
cessor of the most formidable potentate of the age, but siie could aim at 
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doniinioii, ov iiiflueEce 'wliicii would answer Hie purpose o£ dominion, auioii'*' 
tLe populous and wealthy, but ill-constituted cities of Thessaly. While the 
rap.icity aucl ambition of the tagus, Alexander of Flicrm, occaaioned a neccs- 
siti for measures of protection and defence, tlio disposition to revolt, which 
Ills tyranny had excited among those over whom his autliority extended, giivc 
probability to views of aggrandisement for those wlio might support tlio 
levolt. Accordingly Pelopidas was sent into Thessaly with an army under 
a cotninissiou to act there at his discretion ; for the advantage lioivovcr not 
of the Thessalians, who had solicited protee- ’ 

tion, but of the Eceolian people, who pre¬ 
tended to be common protectors: a kind of 




commission which it has been usual in all 'feA 

ages far the barefaced ambition of deiiioc- iififepsi 

jacies to avow, while the more decent man- 1 

iwrs of the most corrupt courts, from wliicb \ ^9 

such commissions may have i.ssued, have \ 

generally covered them with a veil. Pelop- / 

Idas penetrated to Larissa, and with the 

co-operation of its people, expelled tlie ty' fif 

lant’s garrison. Extending negotiatioiis \ 

then into Macedonia, he concluded a treaty v 

with Alexander, king of that country, who ^ 

desired alliance with d’iiebes, the better to U II 

resist the oppression which lie felt or feared Rln ll 

from the naval power and aiubitious piolicy 1 f' f '1 

of Athens, which ivere continually exerted ■^]=ry ^ Oi 

to extend dominion or influence over every 

town on every shore of the iEgean. llis \ I 

younger brother, Philip, then a boy, after- \ \ ( 

wards the great Philip, father of the greater K Va 

Alexander, is said to have accompanied /jwMl 

Pelopidas in his return to Thebe.s; whether ¥ 1 W I I \\i 

for advantage of education and to extend f ! \ll \ A \ 

nendly connection, or, as later writers have - \' W 

affirmed, as a hostage to insure the perform- jP> "" 14 ~ 'ly 

ance of stipulated conditions. u ^iis=| V /1 

Pelopidas returning to his command in // 

thessaly, Ills usual suocess failed him. Ac- // 

^ and Plutarch, vontui- // ^ 

whlifn negotiator for Ids country I 

V thm the poiyer of the profligate tagus, lie ^ 

ras seized and imprisoned. But Polybius Oti.-ici.K hm imwisa on imt 

raputes his misfortune to positive inipni- 

pidsSei^ bTttir^Xi^werl flud ho was made 

avenge him fo LaS S M government to 

salyUan amyS to av?T; ^^hes- 
1 ‘ 01 -se, not finS the been eight thousand foot and .six liiiudrod 

reduced to retre.at before the fmui tlie il'licssalian people, were 

Ihe Thes.salian plain nur^in^fl ^ “i traver.suig 

b IS attributed to tlie ■ibilitv *^'-\porior cavalry, tlioy suffered severely. 
bntcalledforUiby the voiel "i an inferior fllaiion, 

generals, that tlm aimirrv?« f ® soWmra to supply the defioiciicios of tlu; 

aimy was not entirely cut off. Negotiation, supported 
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in-obably by arms, yet not without some coiiuessioii, procured atlennH, ti 
release o£ Felopidas, early in 3G7. ^ 


AN EMBASSY TO TEnSTA AND A CONGRESS AT THEBES 

The cordial support of Athens, the force o£ mercenaries to be added bv 
Philiscus, the growing aversion among the Arcadians to the Theban cause 
and the troubles in the northern provinces, with the pressure of the Thessalian 
arms upon the Theban confederacy, together seemed likely to restore a decisne 
superiority to Lacedicinon, at least within her peninsula ; and then, judging 
from experience, it Avas not likely to be confined there. But tlic able directoit 
of the Theban councils had observed that the first and perhaps the most power¬ 
ful efficient of this change in circumstances had been negotiation ivith Persia' 
and they resolved to direct also their attention to Persia, and try if they 
could not foil the Lacechemonians by negotiation still more effectually than 
by arms. A minister from Lacethemon, Euthycles, Avas actually resident at 
the Persian court. Upon this ground a congress of the confederacy was 
summoned, and, in pursuance of a common resolution, Pelopidas Avas sent 
to Susa on the part of Thebes, accompanied by ministers, from Argos, Elis, 
and Arcadia. The Athenians, jealous of the measure, sent their ministera 
also, Timagoras and Leon. 

Pelopidas Avas treated by the Persian court Avith distinguishing honour. 
A Persian of rank Avas appoinietl to .accompany Pelopidas back to Greece, 
bearing a rescript from tiro king m Avhich the terms of his friendship Avere 
declared. It required that “ the Lacediemonians should alloAv the indepen¬ 
dency of Messenia; that the Allienians should lay up their fleet; that war 
should he made upon tliein if they refused ; and that, if any Grecian city 
denied its contingent for such war, the first hostilities should he directed 
against that city ; that those Avho accepted tliese terms Avould be considered 
as friends of the king, those Avho refused them as enemies.” 

If Ave compare the style and spirit of tliis rescript, and the maimer iu 
wliich it Avas offered to united Greece, with tlie terms and circumstances of 
the Peace of Antalcidas, Ave shall liardly discover what has been the ground 
of distinction betAveen them ; wliy one has been so much reprobated, Avliile 
the other, little indeed applauded, has iu a manner been throAvn out of 
observation by the imposing abundance of panegyric Avhich the consent of 
ancient and modern writers has besioAved on the magnanimous patriotism 
of Pelopidas, and of his great associate in politics as iu arms, Epaminondas. 
But Ave may perhaps he led to thiiik that political principile has been out of 
vieAV, both in the panegyric and in the reproach ; that the merit of individuals 
has considerably swayed the general mind 5 yet that the great distinction 
has rested on party-spirit. If hoAvever, leaving the political principles of 
Pelopidas in that obscurity which we seem without means very satisfac¬ 
torily to illuminate, we look to his political abilities, we shall see them 
exhibited in their fairest light, in real splendour, not by his professed pane¬ 
gyrists, but by the candid contemporary historian, not his friend. They are 
evident in the success of his Persian negotiation, to Avhich that historian has 
borne full testimony ; and that negotiation must unquestionably have been 
a business abounding with difficulties, and requiring much discernment to 
conduct and bring to so advantageous a conclusion. 

But the Thebans appear to have been too much elated by their success, 
iu this extraordinary and very important affair, for perfect prudence to hold 
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their political conduut; wlietliei- tlicir able chief a now erred, or 
tlirougii owing to the badness of their constitution, to whicii 

Shi 3 bears Lstimony, was not to be restrained. They assuiiicd immo- 
Vtlv'to be arbiters of Greece. Their summonses for a congress of 
, the several republic.s to meet in Tlicbes were generally 

1 ™ 1 The Persian who had accompanied the return of Pelopidas, 
n uded with the king’s rescript in his hand. This was read and inter- 
- ^tpd to the conoress, ivhile the king’s seal appendant was ostentatiously 
^'nlayed. The ’fhebaiis proposed, as the condition of friendship with 
t/e king and with Thehes, that the deputies should immediately swear to the 
acceptance of the terms, in the names of their respective cities. Readily 
however, as the congress had met in Thebe.s, the deputies did not come so 
niepared to take the law from Thehes. 

^ Rot simply objecting to the proposed oath, Lyeomedes insisted that 
" Thebes was not the place in whicli the congress should have been a.ssein- 
bled.” The Thebans exclaiming, witli inaidcs of ri'scnt,incut, that lie was 
promoting discord in the confederacy, ho declared liis resolution to hold liis 
seat m the congress no longer ; and, the oilier Arcadian deputies concurring 
vitlihim, they all retired together. The result .seems to have been that the 
congress broke up without coming to any resolution. 

Disappointed and thwarted tlms, the Thebans could not yet resolve to 
abandon their project of arrogating that supreinacy over tlio Greek nation 
which Lacedicuion had so long held; long indeed by the voluntary conces¬ 
sion of a large majority of it. They .sent requisitions scqiarately to every 
city to accede to the terms proposed ; expecting that the fear of ineurring 
the united enmity of Thebes and of the king, says the contemporary hi.s- 
torian, would bring all severally to compliance. 'J'ho Corinthians, howei'er, 
setting the example of a firm refusal, with the added observation, that “ they 
wanted no alliance, no iiiLorchango of oaths with the Icing,” it was follo'wed 
by most of the cities. And thins, continues Xeiiojihon, this attoiiipt of 
Pelopidas and the Thebans to acquire the cuipiirc of Greece fiially failed. 

If we refuse to Thebes the credit of a glory gciiuiuo anti pure for her 
first successful struggle against tlic tyranny of Raeethenioii, we have Epaiiii- 


iiondas himself with u,s, who would take no part in the revolution till the 
business of conspiracy, treachery, and assassination was over, and the affair 
came into the hands of the people at largo, ready for leaders, and wanting 
them. We may have more dilfcnlly to dooido upioii the merit or demerit of 
that obstinacy with which the Thebans afterwards persisted in assorting 
dominion over the cities of Bmotia, and thus denying peace to Greece, whoa 
proposed upon a condition which might seem, ou lirst view, all that true 
Grecian patriotism could desire — universal indepieiidency. For where was 
to be found the sanction of that peace? Unfortunately the ellicacy of any 
great interest pervading the country was overborne and lost iii the multitud'o 
of narrow, yet pressing interests, of parlies and of individuals, dividing every 
little community. No sooner would the iudepiendeney of the Bmotian towns 
have been e.stablished than a revolution would iiave been made, or attempted 
in every one of them. The friends of Thebe.s once ovorj)OAvered, and the 
friends of Lacedaemon prevailing among tlioso towns, iiow long might Thebes 
itself have been secure against a second subjection to Ivacedtemon, more 
pievous than the former ? A,s far, thou, as these considerations may apologizo 
for die refusal of accession to the treaty of Athens, so far it may also justify 
the Persian embassy; tliough scarcely the haughtiness which success in that 
negotiation seems to have inspiired. But what should have been the fartlier 
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conduct of Thebea to secure her own quiet, without interfering in the affairs 
of suiTOUudiug states, or liow to insure quiet among those states, without the 
possession and the use of power to control them, is not so easy to determiue 
For the business of the honest statesman, amid the seldom failing contentioa 
of factions within, and the ambition of interested neighbours without, is not 
so easy and obvious as presumptuous ignorance is commonly ready to suppose 
and informed knavery often, with interested purposes, to affirm. How ill 
prepared Greece was at this time for internal quiet, what follows will but 
concur with all that has preceded of its history to show.e 



CHAPTER XLVI. WHEN TJIEBES WAS SUPREME 

JOINT WOllK Olf BTAMINONDAS AND I’BLOl’JDAH 

The Tliebans had every inducement to luishand their strength and guard 
their commonwealth against civil divisions, for the iiumhor of their adver¬ 
saries increased with their good fortune. If they could look hack with 
piide on what had been accomplished, slill their future was by no means 
secure. They had indeed baffled tlio unju-stiliahlo designs of their enoinie.s. 
The Spartans, who eighteen months before had cherished the hope of deci¬ 
mating the divided Thebans for the benefit of tho god, wore now reduced to 
complete impotence, while they were threatened by tho Tlichaus with almost 
the same fate by which the latter had ihemHclvo.4 boon confronted; tho 
foundation of a city which offered a safe refuge to all oppressed and out¬ 
lawed inhabitants of Laconia, had inflicted a mortal wound on the ruling 
Dorian state; the annihilation of tho Peloponnesian league had permanently 
broken the Spartan supremacy. 

But the very rapidity witli which the fetters liad been shaken off had 
created many difficulties which the Tliohaim had to face when they came to 
reunite the dismembered limbs into a now whole. Tho hegemony of Sparta, 
like that of Athens, rested on tiro foundation of ancient popular ti’adition; 
each had its justification in the eminent qualities of tho respective states, in 
the exclusive military training and bravery of tho Spartans, in tho cultivation 
and democratic judicial life of the Athenians; all the (Irock commonwealth 
had been pledged to one or the other of these stato.s for a shorter or longer 
period; consequently subordination to ono of them was no di,sgraco to any 
town, since the ancestors of its inhabitants had already stood in a similar 
relation. 

The position was quite different in the case of Thebes, which neither by 
her historical past, nor by the greatness and iinpoi'taneo of her intellectual 
and moral progress and civil institutions, seemod justified and qualified for 
the assumption of so eminent a position. Much as tho Polopomicsians 
bravery, the discipline, and the excellent disposition of the 
iheban troops, their military reputation wa,s too recent to allow of its 
measuring itself^ in the eyes of the TIellones with the glory of Sparta’s 
anus and her military practice; and yet warlike courage and bodily dex¬ 
terity were the only merits which the Thebans could bring forward to 
support their claim to supremacy in Ilollns, They luul neglected naviga¬ 
tion, though the favourable situation of the country, with its oxlonsive 
coast on both shores and the excellent roadsteads, especially at Aulis, offered 
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many advantages; they had at all times shown a disinclination and c 
tempt for commerce and industry, and were consequently often in dist ™ 
for money; in intellectual and artistic progress, they had not only remain 1 
behind Athens and the Hellenes of Asia Minor, but the Dorian states f 
Sparta, Corinth, Sicyon, and iEgina had also developed a richer cultuie' 
the composition of lyrics and the art of playing on the flute were the onlv 
accomplishments in which the Boeotians had attained to any skill. 

The sense of justice and humanity were little cultivated; savage and 
cruel in their disposition, they pursued their enemies and their rivals witli 
bloodthirsty passion, so that on his second expedition into the Peloponnesus 
Epaminondas only saved a number of aristocratic fugitives from Bmoti,!, 
from an agonising death by denying their origin. Beside this, the inclhia'. 
tiou of the Tliebans to sensual poleasuros and their delight in luxurious feask 
and banquets, formed a striking contrast to Athenian simplicity and modera¬ 
tion, and to the stern and joyless lives of the Sprartans. 

It has been already remarked that Ep)aminondas was free from all these 
defects and vices and did all in his power to remove them ; but he stood so 
far above his fellow-citizens that his influence rvas diminished by that very 
fact. Judging his countrymen by himself, and assuming in tliem the siime 
virtue and morality, the same enthusiasm for the glory and greatness of their 
native land as he felt in his own great soul, he drew them into undertakingt, 
to which neither their strength nor their capacity was equal; he entered on 
courses which they, with their defective poolitical training, could not pursue 
with safety. Consequently it has bceji justly said that witli the corpse of 
Epaminondas the glory of Thebes was also carried to the grave. 

When the period of his command in tlie field expired, Epaminondas 
returned home, where he was once more to expoerience the ingratitude of liii 
fellow-citizens. Not only did the poopfle, now again roused against him, pa^s 
him over in the election of the Bocotarchs ; it is related that the deluded mob 
appointed him overseer of roads and canals (toloarchus), hut that by liis 
conscientions administration lie gave importance to this insignificant office. 
Alike in the highest and in the lowest position, tliis magnanimous man 
endeavoured to work for the good of his country; his soul was free from the 
petty human weaknesses which so often cling, like a dark shadow, to talent 
and worth. This was exhibited in anotlier scene in the year which followed, 

From his expedition in Thessaly ho, to save Pelopidas, returned joyfuUy 
home too late to preserve the Theban state from a disgraceful act of blood¬ 
shed. In the interval, armed mobs, stirred upj by poassionatc demagogues, 
had marched against Orchomenos, where an aristocratic conspiracy was said 
to have been discovered, had destroyed the detested city, murdered the nobles 
and chief citizens, and sold the rest into servitude, together with their wives 
and children. Thus the ancient and famous city of Orcliomenos, once the 
wealthy seat of the Minym, disapipeared from the number of Greek towns. 
“ Had I been at home,” Epaminondas lamented, “ this atrocity would never 
have been committed.” 

At Susa, in spflte of Iris refusal to bend the knee, Pelopidas had won 
such high favour with the king, by reason of the fame of his deeds and the 
recollection of the ancient brotherhood in arms so long subsisting between 
Thebes and Persia, that the conditions of picace wliich Artaxerxes declared 
to the envoys proved to be entirely in accordance with the ideas and inter¬ 
ests of Thebes and her skilful representative. 

But this award whose fulfilment, and witli it the suporemacy over Hellas, 
was entrusted to the Thebans, provoked indignation and resistance in tbe 
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Athens, tlie envoy, Timagoras, was eoiulemiied to tlcatli 
^ intimacy with Pelopidas; at Sparta, exce]Aiou was taken to the 
ci'^ion of the rebellious Measenians; in Arcadia, ilio people resented 
^f°"^!ot'nition of the Eleau claims to suzerainty over tlio district of Tri- 
Iwhicli had joined the Arcadian confederacy, and the deputy, 
Sioclius famous as a pugilist and wrestler, vented his anger at liome in 
■Jicule of the Persians: “The king,” he said, “had bakers, cooks, cup- 
l" rers and door-keepers in large numbers, but in spite of a zealous search 
1 had not been able to find men who sliould be able to stand against tlic 
Hellenes in a fight; abundance of money and wealth was a vain show ; tho 
celebrated golden plane tree could hardly give sliade to a locust.” 

Such beino' the state of opinion, it is not surprising that tho acceptaiico 
of the peace Should have encountered insuperable difficulties. The ambas- 
bHors Lmmoned to Thebes in tho ensuing spring had refused to swear to 
it and the Arcadian deputy, Lycoinede.s, even took oxception to the place of 
aseinbly, by means of which tlic Thebans would have invested their toAvn 
\TitIi their pre-eniineuce, and went away in anger. Tho endeavours to win 
tlie concurrence of the sepoarate states wore not more successful, so the 
general war resumed its course and with it sangnijiary ))arl.y strifes in every 
uitv, and flight and pursuit for the defeated. In vain Epamiuondas, on his 
third Peloponnesian expedition, endeavoured to bring the principles of mild¬ 
ness and civil tolerance into effect in Aehaia: tho Tlieban coinmonAVcaltl), 
btirred up by the Arcadian democrats, abolished his institutions and scut inag- 
iitrates into the country, Avho counLonanced the expulsion of the oligarebs and 
tho erection of unrestricted popular govornmonts, until Ihe rofiigoes asseinblod 
together, forcibly coinpolled their recall, and ouco more carried Acliaia over to 
the Spartan alliance, whereupon the persecution assumed a different form. 

In Sicyon, Euphron, a rich and inlluential citizen, suppf)rlod by Arcadian 
and Argive auxiliaries, placed the new commonwealth under tho protection 
of Thews, and with the confiscated piropicrty of Ids expelled enemies lie 
obtained mercenaries, with whoso aid lie made liinmolf ruler of his native 
city in the capacity of demagogue and tyrant. By wiles and treachery, 


robberies and crimes, he maintained liiraself in tlie government for a long 
time until, having at last been overpiowerod and ])iit to flight by an aristo¬ 
cratic army, he was slain in Tfliebes, wliilhor some of his enemies had 
followed him, under the eyes of tho council. Tho piorpietrator of tho deed 
managed to defend himself so skilfully that lie got, away uupunished ; but 
the toAvnspeople of Sicyon honoured Eupihron, Avho had freed them from tho 
yoke of the aristocrats, as the second founder of their city. 

Thus throughout the Pelopionncsus the most terrible party rage was tho 
order of the day; cominuuities and individuals, prompted by passion and 
revenge, perpetrated wild misdeeds and crimes. Isocrates, in his oration 
called ArcJddamus, thus paints the situation in tho Peloponnesus : 

“Every town has its adversaries about it and tlioroforo wo luivc devasta¬ 
tion of the country, destruction of tho towns, subversion of govoriiraeiits, 
disregard of laws. Men fear their enemies less i,han their own fellow- 
citizens. The rich would rather throw their property into the sea tlian 
give to the pool'; on the other hand the poor desiro nothing better than to 
rob the rich. The sacrifices arc snsironded ; men slay eaeh other at the 
altars, There are more exile.s from a single city than formerly in the whole 
or reloponnesua.” 

The laws had no longer any general application, since Sparta's ancient 
supremacy had collapsecl and the pre-eminence of Thebes was not yet 
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c&lablislied ; all common interests vanished, and in alliances and seer* 
nothing but the momentary advantage was kept in view. Even lelis™’ 
awe was extinguished in men’s minds; votive offerings and temple tieara ^ 
were seized to pay hired troops. The greatest feats of arms ^Yere perforJ^i 
for no purpose; valour and military s])irit were squandered in adventuiou 
combats and enterprises. Yet in spite of this distracted state of affak^ 
Sparta could not recover her power and consideration : the want of a fre' 
citizenhood and the restoration of Messenia ceased to be spoken of. tVitf 
the help of Syracusan mercenaries, whom the younger Dionysius had sent 
tliem, the generals did, indeed, succeed in bringing the town of Sellasia mtli 
the passes into Arcadia again under tlieir power ; but on the other hand 
they had to permit not only the Corinthians, but the Phliasians also,\lie 
most faithful of the allies of Sparta, wlio had executed many brave deeds 
and conducted so many expeditions against the Sicyonians and Arrives to 
conclude a separate peace with Thebes. They themselves refused to accede 
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to it, notwithstanding the persuasions of their friends, because tliey could 
not make up their minds to the recognition of the independence of the 
Messenians, which was demanded. 

As Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, and other cities now allied themselves 
with Thebes, Arcadia drew up an offensive and defensive treaty with Atlieus, 
which Epaminonclas, in his capacity of ambassador, vainly endeavomed to 
counteract by a speech against Callistratus before the national council of 
the Ten Thousand. But Lycoraedes, tlie creator of this imioii, was not to 
reap the fruit of Ids labours. On his way liome he met with a violent 
death at the hands of some Arcadian refugees. The dream of an Arcadian 
hegemony was buried witli him. No other statesman had it in his power to 
lead that uncultivated, divided nation of .soldiers and shepheids, stiangeis 
as they were to any sort of common action, to higher and patriotic aims, 
Petty border feuds again claimed the wliole attention of the Aicadians, and 
the increasing estrangement between Mantinea and Tegea, and the jealousy 
of both in regard to Megalopolis, stood in the way of the strengthening 
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''m ^Vopment of a united state. Soon disputes witli Elis led to other 
frillo-ht with consequences which nccobsitcited a new military 
oil tlie part of the Thebans. 

the battle of Leuctra, the Elcaiis had again taken possossion of the 
y of Triphylia, which had once been wrested from them by the Rpar- 
^"'”™but the mhabitaiit&, dissatisfied with tlio rule ol the Eleans, had turned 
^'”d e Aicadicins, and, appealing to the ancient connection between the races, 


f) e peace prescribed by Persia, but the latter's dispositions received as little 
icceptiince heie as elsewhere ; both sides were thorofore prepared to vindi¬ 
cate then claims by force of anns. 

To strengthen their position the Eleans concluded an allianco with 
Spaita, and vacated the bolder town of Lasion on tlio western slope of 
cfimantlms in favour of a flock of oligarchical refugees from Arcadia. In 
this settlement the goveinnient of Megalopolis saw a hostile intention, for 
trom thence the oligarchs had no dilficulty in forming traitorous connections 
\nth those who thought with them, and they seized the occasion to visit the 
peaceful little country with a devastating war. They cariied robbery and 
destiuction up to the very capital, excited a sanguinary civil war between 
the popular party and the oligarchical families, and icduced tlio inhabitants 
to a state of despair. In vain the Eleans brought about an invasion of the 
fiienclly Spartans into the territory of Megalopolis; after an heroic struggle 
the Avoadiaus forced the Lacedannouiaii king, Arcliidainus, to surrender the 
strong hill town of Cromiius, which ho had occupied by a rapid movement, 
and foiced him to a disastrous retreat during whicJi a Imndred Laeedamion- 
lan citizens fell into the hands of tlio victors. And as it chanced that the 


tune of the Olympic games was approaching, they took possession of the 
holy site and bestowed the office of judge of tho contests on the Pisatans. 

The Eleans, furious at this infringenieiit of their rights, maroliod up with 
their collected forces, and on tho sacred giound, before tho eyes of those 
.'I'lSembled for the festival, they delivered a sanguinary battle which was 
filially decided against them. Tlio Eleans had to give place to the Arca¬ 


dians and content themselves with omitting tlio fostival from the series of 
Olympic years, on the grounds of its having boon celebrated contrary to law 
and order. The confederate government of Arcadia laid hands on the 
temple treasure, and in spite of the protests of tho Alantineans, they used it 
to defiay the cost of the war and the pay of tlic national levies and epariti. 
This was the means of widening tho schism and the difference of opinion 
ivliicli had for some time divided the Arcadian confederacy into two cainp.s 
.ind which now developed into a breacli destined to load to .serious conse¬ 
quences. Tlie Mantineans, outnumbered in tho federal government and 
national council, again turned to the Spartans, while the democrats ot 
Tegea, who then had the upper hand in the guidance of united Arcadia, 
adhered to the alliance with Thebes. 


THE END OF I'ELOl'IDAS 

The Thebans had taken no part in these events in the Peloponnesus, 
beyond keeping provincial governors (harmosts) and garrisons in Tegea, 
hioyon, and other towns, for the pui’poso of guarding tlioir own interests and 
upholding the cause of democracy. Tho conipjhcaiions in Tliessaly and the 
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atiempis to wrest tlic command of tlie sea from the Athenians olahiTl ^ 
whole energies of their statesmen. Soon after the retreat of Epamin i 
and Pciopidas after the latter’s rescue, Alexander, the cruel tyrant of Ph 
liad renewed his plans of conquest in the mountain country, had 
the cities of the Aclueauh, Piithiotm, and Magnetes, and extended his n l 
tary despotism over the whole country. Then the oppressed and threate" *1 
people turned onoo more for help to the Thebans, who now fitted 
army of seven thousand hoplites to take stern vengeance on the disturber '*'{ 
the peace. But on the day fixed for its departure, an eclipse of the sun 
occurred and spread so much terror among the superstitious people tint tts 
march had to bo put off. 

Pciopidas, the Bocotarch who had been selected to conduct the enterprise 
was not deterred by the agitation, and determined to carry out the pioM 
by himself at the head of two hundred horsemen, in the conviction that cm his 
appearance the Thessalian soldiers and volunteers would join him in crowds, 
And his expectation was not disappointed. Even at Pharsalus he found 
himself in command of such forces that he ventured on storming the line of 
hills called the “Dogs’ heads” (Oi/nosaephalce), which Alexander held with 
a far superior army. Tho ranks of the enemy were already giving way, 
when Pciopidas, in the passion of victory and r'cvenge, rufslied impetuoush 
on the flying tyrant, <uid, becoming separated from his own men, met his 
death at tho spears of tho bodyguard. Maddened by tho fall of their brave 
leader, the Thebans and their companions in arms put renewed energy into 
the attack and won a complete victory. And as if the honour of this success 
belonged solely to the dead gonerid, they puled tho spoils and weapons of the 
slaughtered foes beside his corpse, as a monument of the victory, and aban¬ 
doned themselves to tho decpcest grief. Many cut off their hair or theh 
horses’ manes, many spent tho day in their touts without eating or liglitiug 
a fire. And as the body Avas being conducted to Thebes, all the towns along 
the route manifested their sympathy by mourning celebrations, and in his 
own native city the great funeral solemnities bore witness to the deep lo\e 
and honour of the Thebans for tho fellow-citizen who had served them so 
well, who from the glorious days of the Liberation had been always included 
in the number of tho Boeotarchs, whoso name was associated with the most 
famous deeds and the proudest memories, and who had been no less eminent 
for his chivalrous and magnanimous character than for his heroic spirit and 
pure patriotism. 

The whole army now took the field to avenge his death, and, in con¬ 
junction with the Thessalian allie.s, they soon reduced the tyrant to such 
straits that he sued for peace, which tho victors with more magnanimity than 
foresight granted him. lie had to abandon the towns he had occupied, to 
confine his dominion to Phorm and tho surrounding district, and to render 
military service to the Thebans ; a compact which neither provided satisfac¬ 
tory security against the repetition of similar encroachments, nor secured a 
powerful alliance for the Thebans. As in the Peloponnesus, so now there 
prevailed in Thessaly a condition of distraction and dissolution which was 
eventually to prepare for the northern conqueror a way into the heart of 
Hellas. 


For seven years longer Alexander’ continued his nefarious practices, 
henceforth turning his attention to piracy and the plunder of the islands and 
coast towns. In the general confusion his audacity went so far that he is 
said to have once surprised the Piraeus in an unguarded hour and carried oft 
a rich booty. Finally, at the instigation of his wife, Thebe, who on a former 
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^ excited tlie imprisoned Pelopidas against her cruel hushand, he 

^'"‘'^nim'dered W her brothers. 

"‘’ti nirafcical expeditions with whicli Alexander aiilictcd the northern 
nrohaky carried out with the knoAvledgo and couuivaiice of 

lUlterSt wBic iJi- J ^ _,_J., ^ A ...-..ii.. 


sinrll^aiid the mercenaries and peltasts who manned their .ship.s little 
fttol to'supply the place of the old citizen army. Iphicrates cruised in tlie 
oi'tliem waters for the space of three yeans, attempted to bring hack the 
Gioek cities in Thrace and Macodoii to tlieir old relation rvith Athens and 
made repeated attacks on Amphipolis, hut without being- al)le to win hack 
tli'm •mcient colony; Timotliens brought Sarao.s into subjection, and, with 



yantium ’_ 

gulf uf ThermEfi by taking Potidiua and Torone, as -well as klotlione and 
Pelka. These successes of Athens, tliough .small in comparison with lier 
former dominion oyer the sea and coasts, and insecure as tlioy were in face 
of the impossibility of penuanently providing the hired troops with pay 
and maintenance, nevertheless awakened the joalouBy of Thchos. 

The keen eye of Epaminondas did not fail to poroeive tliat In's native city 
could OJily attain to the hegemony of Gruece if the dominion of the sea were 
snatched from tlie Athenians, and being as hold and cniorpri.sing a,s lie was 
sagacious, he endeavoured to persuade his countrymen to build ii fleet. 
Tliebes must become a sea fiowor, in order, Jis hci dcchired before tlie 
people, “ to place the Propylma of the Athonian Acropolis iiiuler the sujjorin- 
tendenoe of the Cadraea ”; not that ho wished to acoustoin tho powerful 
national forces to the seductive life on the .sea and tlius weaken the heavy- 
armed militia; the old manner of xvarfarc, which rested on custom, educa¬ 
tion, and tradition, was to continue to prevail; hut for tho Jonndfition of a 
seenre a,scendency in Hellas a fleet was indispoiisable. And so influential 
ivas the voice of this great general, that in spite of tho rcmomstrance of the 
popular orator Meneclidas, the Theban people immediately resolved on 
tlie building and equipment of a hundred triremes and the establishment 
of shipyards of their own. 

He undertook the conimaud of the fleet liimself, and on his advent the 
islands of Chios and Khodes and the important city of Byzantium were in¬ 
duced to fall away from Athens. It was the fatal destiny of Thebes and 
her patriotic leader, that her apojooarance had everywhere the effect of simply 
loosening such federal bond,s as still existed and dissolving overy force, hut 
without enabling her to her,self iittain to the height of n great power. No 
foreign enemy could have found a means so well adajitecl to hremk up and 
enfeeble the Hellenic nation as was the disorganising and disintegrating 
policy of the Theban general. 


the battle OE MANTTNEA and TIfB DEATH 01 ’' EI’AJflNONDAS 

, Atlieiiian.s, bitterly incensed against the Thebans by this attack on 
their maritime suprem.acy and by the occupation of the town of Oropus 
on the northeastern frontier, soon found an opportunity to give expression to 
their resentment by force of arms. In Arcadiit the enmity of the supporters 
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of a democratic state unity, with tlie Tegeans at their head, against 
fenders of the ancient federative organisation on oligarchical principles nnd ' 
the standard of the Mantineans, had reached a high pitch of excitement 
This was further aggravated when the Theban governor arrested a numt ' 
of citizens from Mantinea who were of Laconian sympathies, and were 
Tegea, (jelebrating tlie peace recently concluded with Elis, and intended 
so it was said to take advantage of the opportunity for executing a stratagem 
which would place tire city in the hands of the Spartans : frightevred'by the 
threatening attitude of their sympathiser's, the governor again set them at 
liberty; but on complaint being made to Thebes, the aggrieved Arcadians 
were not granted the desired satisfaction for this breach of the peace, hut 
on the contrary tiro release of the prisoners was disapproved. On this 
the Mantiireairs allied themselves with the Lacedarrnorriarrs, Athenians 
Achsearrs, and Eleans aird prepared for a struggle against the popular party 
in Tegea and Megalopolis, and against the Thebans who were approachincr 
for the protection of the latter and tiro preservation of the frontier against 
Lacedoonron. 

In the spring of 362 Eparrrrnondas arrd a considerable army, composed of 
allied Boaotiairs, Euhouans, Tlrossaliarrs, etc., marched through Nernea without 
opposition to Tegea, where he collected around him the troops of the Ar¬ 
cadian, Argive, and Messenian allies, whilst tiro opposing side assembled its 
forces in Mantinea. Wherr tire Tlrcban general learned that Agesilaus and 
the Lacedaerrronian host were on the way to the meeting-place of their party, 
and had already reached the town of Pellana orr tiro Arcadian and Laconian 
frontier, he hastily resolved to advairce on Sparta by a night march, and 
seize the enenry’s capital, thus denuded of its defender ,9 “like an empty 
nest.” 

The plan would doubtless have succeeded, since orrly a small rrumher of 
the citizens had remained helriird, had not Agesilaus, hearing of the project 
from a deserter, despatched a messenger to his son Archidarnus, with the 
command immediately to put the town in a state of defence, while he him¬ 
self at once set orrt to returrr with the cavalry. Thus wherr Epaminondas 
approached tire banks of the Eurotas, almost at the same time as Agesilaus, 
he found the town so well watched and guarded that, after a hotly contested 
battle, he was obliged to retreat with loss. It is true that he managed to 
penetrate to the market-place, but wherr he attempted to storm the upper- 
parts of the town. Ire encountered an obstinate resistance. The inhabitants 
had torn down their houses and thrown up barricades to bar the approaches. 
Protected by these dispositions and filled with patriotic enthusiasm, the 
Spartan citizenhood under the guidance of the old kirrg and his sorr performed 
prodigies of valour, and gave eviderree, as Xenophon says, that no one can easily 
maintain his ground against despairing men. Even yvornerr and children did 
their part by hurling down stones, utensils, and missiles from the roofs. 
Isadas, tire handsome son of Phoabidas, specially distinguished himself by 
his heroism and his bold courage. Disappointed in his expectation of sur¬ 
prising Sparta urrdefended, Epaminondas desisted frorrr the attack, the more 
readily when he learned that the whole united army of the enemy had started 
from Mantinea and was hastening to the assistance of the beleaguered town. 

He now formed a plan to make up for the failure of tire undertaking 
against Sparta by seizirrg the town of Mantinea, now denuded of its troops, 
or at least to nrake spoil of tire stores of grain and herds of cattle collected 
there. Deceiving the enemy by means of watchflres and a simulated attack, 
he led the army back to Tegea by a difiicult night rrrarch. Here he accorded 
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' st to the wearied infantry, whilst the mounted troops proceeded 

'' ^^'^1 ^Mantinea, But Eparainondas now learned that fate was against 
jjjg'^jiePans had already advanced to within seven stadia [nearly 
1 of the town, when they saw the Athenian auxiliaries entering the 
M from the opposite side. Hegesilans, the leader of the Athenian cavalry, 
^'^^Lsailed by the prayers of the Mantineaus, in alarm for their property; 

d he at once marched against the enemy, to whom he gave battle under 
ll walls of the town, in a sharp cavalry action, from which the Athenians 
tuallv retired victorious. In this preliminary slcirmish at Mantinea fell 
the brave Athenian leaders, Cephisodorus, and Gryllus, the son of Xenophon. 
Their memory continued to be held in honour by their fellow-citizens. 
Gryllus was represented by the painter Eupliron in the act of slaying a 
Theban with his spear, and this circumstance, by a confusion of the pre- 
Mous encounter with the main battle, may have given rise to tho story that 
Cnaniinondas was slain by Gryllus. 

^ The whole forces of both sides now concentrated in the plain of Mantinea 
and Tegea, determined to settle the future destiny of Greece by a decisive 
kittle. Epaminondas had pressing reasons for desiring this settlement. 
The two unsuccessful enterprises, with the strenuous and fruitless marches, 
were not calculated to enhance his reputation as a general; wliilo a long- 
delay would necessarily weaken the spirit of his soldiers, who adhered to him 
with such great devotion, and would undormine tho prestige of Tliebes. 
Moreover his followers were superior in number to those of the adversary. 
The size of his army is set down at thirty thousand heavy-armed troops and 
three thousand cavalry; the enemy’s force was smaller by ton thousand 
hophtes and one thousand mounted men. Faith in Epaminondas had in¬ 
spired his soldiers with the greatest ontliusiasm for tho conflict; they eagerly 
polished their helmets and shields and sliarpenod their swords and lances, 
while the Arcadian club-men assumed tho Theban onsigni. 


In the disposition and order of his line of battle, Epaminondas followed 
much tlie same plan which had been found to answer so well at Leuctra, 
only that in order to deceive and make sure of tho foe, he caused the troops 
ranged for the conflict to make a feint of rotroating towards tiro wesLerir 
heights; then, wherr the eironiy, fancyiirg that tire encounter would be de¬ 
layed, began to break up their order of hattlo, lie suddenly made a rapid and 
vehement attack, so that at tho first on.scL his left wiirg, where the Thebans 
and the bravest of the allies had their irlace, broke fire orreiny’s loft, coirr- 
posed of the Spartans and Mantineaus. Already tho whole wiirg liad begun 
to waver and plunge iirto a confused flight; when, at tho very moment that 
he was about to win a complete victory, Epaminondas, pressing boldly 
forward, was struck in tho bro.ast by a spoar thrown ii-om tho hostile ranks, 
and with such force that the shaft broke off and the iron remained fixed in 


the wound. 


He was still living when he was carried out of the melee ; but the fall 
of their leader shook tire spirit and confidence of tho troops, and produced 
such dismay that the advancing column stood still as if paralysed and did 
not take advantage of its victory. Tire right wing, composed of the cavalry 
and peltasts, was overthrown by tho opposing Athenians, ami thus the 
battle remained without arry decisive issue, though the Thebans retained 
possession of the field and the Spartans were tho first to seek tiro usual 
burial of the dead, a request always looked upon as a token 
or defeat. Both sides, however, set iqr uremorrals of victory. Epamr- 
noudas was sorely wounded and the physicians had declared to him that ilie 

a, iv— VOL. IV. 0 
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withdrawal ol the spear would result in his death. From a wooded heirf 
he watched the battle, covering the wound with his hand, till his shield wh i 
had been lost in the press, was brought to him and he was informed’ of It 
victory of the Thebans. Then lie said, “Now it is time to die.” He ask d 
for his two brave colleague.s, Daiphantus and lolaidas, and when he learnel 
that they, too, had lost their lives in the battle he advised his fellow-citizens 
to inaho peace; and then with a quiet and serene countenance he drew 
the iron from Ids breast and delivered up his heroic spirit. His beloved 
Cephisodorus had fallen at his side and was buried by lum on the field of 
battle. When the friends who stood round him lamented that he left no 
children, he is reported to have said jestingly, “Am I not leaving you two 
noble daughters — the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea? ” t 

In the last chapter of his Hellenics, Xenophon does tardy justice to 
the genius of Epaminondas, whom he did not even name in his account of 
Leuctra. In this splendid and Panhcllenic struggle at hlantinea, Xenophon 
lost a son who died bravely and was honoured with a monument by the 
iluntineans. The father, himself a soldier, has left a less perishable monu¬ 
ment ill his history, the conclusion of which we quote as follows: a 
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Xenophon’s account of how epaminondas fought 

Epaminondas now reflecting that he must quit Tegea in a few days—as 
the time allotted for the expedition would soon expire — and that, if he 
should leave those undefended to whom he came as an ally, they would be 
besieged and reduced by their enemies and lie himself would suffer greatly 
in reputation — having been repulsed at Sparta with a numerous body of 
heavy-armed troops, by a handful of men; having been defeated in a cavalry 
engagement at Mantinea, and having been the cause, by his hostile expedi¬ 
tion into the Peloponnesus, of the Lacedsemonians, Arcadians, Achaians, 
Eleans, and Athenians, forming a union — judged it, on these accounts, im¬ 
possible for him to withdraw without fighting; for he thought that, if he 
should conquer, he should cause all his previous failures to be forgotten, and 
conceived that, if he should die, Hs death would be glorious in the endeavour 
to leave the sovereignty of the Peloponnesus to his country. That he should 
have reasoned thus, appears to me by no means surprising, for such are the 
reasonings of men ambitions of honour; but that he had so disciplined his 
army that they sank under no toil, either by night or day, shrank from no 
danger, and, though they had but scanty provisions, were yet eager to obey, 
seems to me far more wonderful. For when at last he gave them orders to 
prepare for battle, the cavalry, at his word, began eagerly to polish their 
helmets; the heavy-armed troops of the Arcadians marked the clubs on their 
shields as if they were Thebans, and all the men sharpened their spears and 
swords, and brightened their bucklers. 
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Aff r he had led them out thus prepared, it ia well to consider how he 
*1 ^First of all, as was to be expected, ho drew up his forces, and in 
f so appeared to give manifest indications that ho was jn-eparing for a 
K of When his army however was drawn up as ho -wished, he did not lead 
f th^sliortest way towards the enemy, but conducted it towards the moun- 
* ■ ’ on the west and over against Tegea—so as to produce a notion in the 
that he would not fight that day; for when he came near the liills, 
Tter'his main body was drawn out to its full extent, he ordered his men to 
hie their arms at the foot of the heights, so that he appeared to he eucainping. 
By aetino- in this manner, he slackened the determination for engaging wliich 
yas 111 the hearts of most of the enemy, and caused them to quit their posts 
oil the field. But when he had brought up to the front the companies which 
on the march had been in the wings, and had made the part in which he was 
posted strong and in the shape of a wedge, he immediately gave orders for 
his troops to resume their arms, and began to advance, while they followed 
luiii. As for the enemy, when they saw the Thebans advancing, contrary to 
vliat they had expected, not one of them ooiild remain quiet, but some ran 
to their posts, some formed themselves in line, others bridled their horses, 
others put on their breastplates ; yet all were more like men going to suffer 
>,ome harm than to inflict any on others. 

Epaminondas led on bis army like a ship of war with its beak directed 
against the enemy, expecting that wherever ho assailed and cut through their 
ranks he would spread disaster among tlieir whole force; for lie was prepared 
to settle the contest with the stronge.st part of his troops; tlio weaker lie had 
leraoved to a distance, knowing that if they were defeated they would cause 
dismay among his own men and conlidcncc in the enemy. The enemy, on 
their part, had drawn up their cavalry like a body of lieavy-armed infan¬ 
try, of a close depth, without any foot to support them; but Epaminondas, 
on the contrary, had formed of bis cavalry a strong wedge-like body, and bad 
posted companies of foot to support tliein, judging that avben lie had broken 
through the cavalry of the enemy, he would have defeated tlioir whole force, 
since it is hard to find men that will stand when they sec Bomo of their 
own party in flight; and that the Athenians might not send succour from 
then left wing to the part of the enemy nearest them, he posted over against 
them, upon some high grounds, parties of liorso and heavy-armed foot, wisli- 
iiig to inspire them with the apprehension that if they stirred to aid others 
his own troops would attack them in the rear. 

Such was the mode in which he commenced the engagement; nor was lie 
deceived in his expectations; for, being successful in tbe part on which be 
made his attack, he forced the whole body of tlie enemy to talre to flight. 
But when he himself fell, those wlio survived him could make no efficient use 
of their victory; for tliougli tbe main body of tbe oiiemy fled before tbcni, 
ms heavy-armed troops killed none of them, nor oven advanced beyond 
the spot where tlie charge took place ; and tbougli tbe cavalry also retreated, 
his own cavalry did not pursue, or make any slaughter either of horse or 
foot, but, like men who had been conqvrcred, slipped away in trepidation 
amidst their fleeing adversaries. Tbe other parties of foot, indeed, and the 
peltasts, who had shared in the success of tbe cavalry, advanced up to the 
enemy’s left wing, as if masters of the field, but there tbe greater part of 
hem were put to the sword by the Athenians. 

When the conflict was ended, tbe result of it was quite contrary to what 
a men had expected that it would be; for as almost the whole of Greece 
ffas assembled on the occasion, and arrayed in the field, there was no one 
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who did not suppose that, if a battle look place, one side would conquer a 
be masters, and the other be conquered and become subjects; but the divin 
power so ordered the event, that both parties erected trophies as being Yictov^ 
ious, neither side hindering the other in the erection; both partiesfas con 
querors, restored the dead under a truce, and both parties, as defeated 
received them under truce ; and neither party, though each asserted the 
victory to be its own, was seen to gain any more, either in land, or town, 
or authority, than it possessed before the battle took place. Indeed the:’ 
was still greater confusion and disturbance in Greece after the conflict than 
there had been before it.c 


GllOTE’S ESTIMATE OP EPAMINONDAS 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged with so much 
unanimity as Epaminondas. He Inis obtained a meed of admiration — hum 
all, sincere and hearty; from some, enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him 
to be the first man of Greece. 'J'he judgment of Polybius, though nut 
summed up so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 
hardly less significant and laudatory, hi or was it merely historians or critics 
who formed this judgment. The best men of action, combining the soldier 
and the patriot, such as Timolcon and Philopoemen, set before them Epami¬ 
nondas as their modol to copy. The remark has been often made, and sug¬ 
gests itself whenever we speak of Epaminondas, tliougli its full force will he 
felt only when we come to follow the subsequent history — that with him the 
dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and ended. His 
period of active political life comprebends sixteen years, from the resurrec¬ 
tion of Thebes into a free community, by the expulsion of tire Lacecheraoniau 
harmost and garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy—to the 
fatal day of Mantinea, 379-3G2 n.O. His prominent and unparalleled 
asceudency belongs to tlie last eight years, from the victory of Leuetra, 
371 B.c. Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and all 
that we can reasonably divine, fully bear out the judgment of Polybius 
and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much more. And tliis too, let 
it be observed, though Epaminondas is tried by a severe canon; for the 
chief contemporary witness remaining is one decidedly hostile. Even tlie 
philo-Lacoiiian Xenophon finds neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in 
the capital enemy of Sparta — mentions him only to record what is honour¬ 
able, and manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or slurring 
over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded Agesilaus at the con¬ 
gress immediately preceding the battle of Leuetra — who in that battle 
stripped Sparta of her glory, and transferred the wreath to Thebes, who a 
few months afterwards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, 
but cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent Me.ssene, and 
erected the hostile Arcadian community of Megalopolis on its frontier—the 
author of these fatal disasters inspires in Xenophon such intolerable chagrin 
and antipathy, that in the first two he keeps back the name, and in the third, 
suppresses the thing done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle 
of Mantinea, whereby Sparta incurred no loositive loss, and where the death 
of Epaminondas softened every predisposition against him, there was no 
such violent pressure upon the fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the 
concluding chapter of Xenophon’s Hellenica contains a panegyric, ample 
and unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general; upon his 
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I ■iilerpi'ise, liis comprehensive [oresighi, lus care to avoid unnecessary 
danage pjg excellent discipline, lus well-combined tactics, his 

r^tUhv of aggressive resource in striking at the weak points of tlie enemy, 
^ho content themselves with following and parrying his blows (to iise a 
Lile of Demosthenes) like an unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in doing 

so by signal aid from accident. f ti n i r i ■ i i r i 

The effort of strategic genius—then lor the iirst ume clcviacu and applied, 
nf bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one point of the hostile 
hne iviiile the rest of his army was kept comparatively back until the action 
li'ad’been thus decided — is clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its 
tiiuinpliant effect, at the battle of Mantinea; though the very same combina¬ 
tion on the field of Leuctra is slurred over in his description, as if it Avore so 
commonplace as not to require any mention of the chief with whom it orig¬ 
inated, Compare Epaminonclas Avith Agesilnnn—I ioav great is the suporiority 

of the first_even in the narrative of Xenophon, the earnest ptiiiegyrisi of 

the other! How manifestly are avc made to see tliat nothing except the fatal 
spear-AA'ound at Mantinea prevented him from reaping tlie fruit of a series 
of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter of Peloponnesus, 
nieluding Sparta herself! 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, bad they merely belonged to 
a general of mercenaries, ooiiibiiied Avith nothing praiseworthy in other 
ways, would have stamped him as a nuiu of liigli and original genius, tihovo 
every other Greek, antecedent or contemporary. But it is the jicculiar 
excellence of this great man that we are not compelled to liorrow from one 
side of his character in order to com])cn.satc defieiencicH in another. Ills 
splendid military capacity Avas never pirostituted to personal oiuls — neither to 
ai'arioe, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. I'oor at the beginning of his 
life, lie left at the end of it not enough to pay Ids fnneriil expojise.s; liiiving 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment AvJiieli his position afforded, 
as Avell as the richest offers from foreigners. Of ambition lie laid so little, 
by natural temperament, that his friends accused him of toipor. But as soon 
as the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy 
in her defence as the most ambitious of licr citizens, AvitJiout any of tliat 
captious exigence, frequent in ainlntion.s men, as to tlio amount of glorifica¬ 
tion or deference due to him from lus conntrymoii. And Ids personal vanity 
Avas so faintly kindled, even after the prodigious success at Leuctra, that avc 
find him serving in Thessaly as a private hoplito in the ranks, and in tlie city 
as an aidile or inferior street magistrate, under the title of Telearchiis. An 
illustrious specimen of tliat cajiacity and good-Avill, both to command and to 
be commanded, Avhich Aristotle pronounces to form in tlicir combination the 
characteristic feature of the worthy citizen. lie once incurred the di.spleasnre 
of Ills fellow-citizens for his Avise and moderate policy in Acliaia, Avhich they 
Avere ill-judged enough to reverse. Wo cannot doubt also that ho Avas fre¬ 
quently attacked by political censors and enemies—the condition of eminence 
111 every free state; but neither of these causes riiflled tlie dignified calmness 
of his political course. As he never courted popularity by unworthy arts, 
.so he bore unpopularity without mtinnur.s, and Avithoiit any angry renuncia¬ 
tion of patriotie duty. 

The mildness of liis antipathies against political opponents at home Avas 
uncleyiating ; and, Avhat is ewen more remarkable, amidst the precedents and 
piactice of the Grecian Avorld, his hostility against foreign enemio.s, Boeotian 
iissentients, and Theban exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary ven¬ 
geance. Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the preceding pages of this 
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rare union of attributes in the same individual — of lofty disinterestecW 
not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabilities of 
ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment towards partisass 
and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint political career-, 
an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to both, though most creditable 
to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as the inferior man of the two. To both 
and to the harmonious co-oporation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived 
splendour and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the other 
we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and con¬ 
spicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and prudence, which 
never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had liad Epaminondas as his com¬ 
panion in Thessaly, he would hardly have trusted himself to the good faith 
nor tasted the dungeon, of the Pherman Alexander ; nor would he have 
rushed forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the view 
of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence,Epaminondas would doubtlesshavefonndsuperiors .at Athens; 
but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor predecessor, nor successor. Undei 
the new phase into which Thebes passed b}-- the expulsion of the Lacediemonians 
out of the Cadmea, such a gift was second in importance only to the great 
strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated their possesbor 
into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his country, as well as her 
minister at war and commandor-iii-cliief. Tlie sliainc of acknowledging 
Thebes as leading state in Greece, embodied in the current phrases about 
Boeotian stupidity, would he sensibly mitigated, when her representative in 
an assembled congress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeuo 
Ulysses, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of Menelaus. The 
possession of such eloquence, amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, 
implied far greater mental force than a similar accomplishment would have 
betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily associated with 
thought and action — that triple combination of thinking, speaking, and act¬ 
ing which Isocrates and other Athenian sophists set before tlieir hearers as 
the stock and qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training 
and soldier-like practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas added an 
ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the philosophical 
men around, peculiar to himself. 

He was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, 
nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs, nor even determined to 
it originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the great revolu¬ 
tion of 379 B.C., which expelled from Thebes both the Lacedtemoman garri¬ 
son and the local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest; since nothing but an 
energetic defence could rescue both him and every other free Theban from 
slavery. It was by the like necessity that the American llevolution, and tlie 
first French Revolution, thrust into the front rank the most instructed and 
capable men of the country, whether ambitious by temperament or not. As 
the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, so it also disposed 
bis countrymen to look out for a competent leader wherever he was to be 
found; and in no other living man could they obtain the same union of the 
soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through all 
Grecian history, it is only in Pericles that we find the like many-sided 
excellence ; for though much inferior to Epaminondas as a general, Pericles 
must be held superior to him as a statesman. But it is alike true of both, 
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their mark tends much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence — 
'T t neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and experience. 
Ti ' both brought to that school minds exercised in the conversation of the 
instructed philosophers and sophists accessible to them — trained to 
W intellectual combinations and to a larger range of subjects than those 
th" came before the public assemblj% familiarised with reasonings -which 
the serupidous piety of Nicias forswore, and which the devoted military 
patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. . . , . . 

^ On one point, the policy recommonded by Epamiuondas to lus country¬ 
men appears of questionable wisdom — his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in this advice the same 
accurate estimate of permanent causes—the same long-sighted view of the 
conditions of strength to Thebes and of weakness to her enemies, which dic¬ 
tated the foundation of Messeno and Meg.alopolis. Theso two towns, when 
once founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade evcii her 
own allies to aid in effacing them ; a clear proof of tlio sound reasoning on 
ivhich tlieir founder had proceeded. 

What Epaminondas would have done —whether he would have followed 
out maxims equally prudent and penetrating, if lie had survived tlio victory 
of Mantinea — is a point which we cannot pretend to divine. lie -would 
liare found himself then on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a plonitude 
of power, such as no Greek ever held without abusing. But all that we 
know of Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that lie would have been found 
equal, more than any other Greek, even to this great trial; and that his 
untimely death shut him out from a future not loss honourable to himself, 
than heuefioial to Thebes and to Greece geiiorally.d 


CONFUSION FOLLOWING EPAMINONDAS’ FALL 

So died Epaminondas — the ablest commander, the noblest citizen, the 
most stainless character, even if not the greatest statesman, of the Hellenic 
world. The combination of military ability with civic virtue, of physical 
prowess with intellectual culture and eloquence, of manly daring with 
humane feeling, of practical capacity with ideal aspirations, of merit with 
modesty, of gloiy with humility, of power with simplicity, lias won for him 
the admiration of succeeding generations as of the whole ancient world. 
He fell a victim to a deplorable fratricidal war; and cities and citizens, instead 
of Aveeping and beating their breasts in penitence over the corpse of the high¬ 
hearted man, disputed jealously among themselves the honour of having 
transfixed his breast xvith the fatal thrust. But so great was his influence 
even in death that soon afterwards all the Greek states followed the counsel 
he had given, and concluded a peace based upon the recognition of the siatus 
quo. They all needed time for coming to fresh resolutions and collecting 
fresh forces. Sparta alone held aloof, refusing with obstinate consistency to 
acknowledge the political independence of Messenia. 

Agesilaus did not long survive his opponent. A year after the battle of 
Mantinea he marched to Egypt with an army of mercenaries, accompanied 
by thirty Spartan citizens, to fight in the service of the rebellious kings 
Taehus and Nectanebo against the Persians, out of revenge for Messenia’s 
having been declared independent by Artaxorxes. But ho obtained little 
glory. Instead of being appointed oommander-in-ebief of the fighting 
oroes, as he had hoped, he had to bo contented with the position of a 
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captain of mercenaries. The Egyptians were very much dlsappomted m 
their expectations to behold, instead of a knightly king, crowned with gloiy 
an old man of eighty years, infirm, of small stature and poorly dressedfwho 
devoid of oriental royal dignity and the pomp and ceremonious state of 
oriental sovereigns, sat down on the grassy ground with his followers to 
partake of a meagre repast. After some time ho took his departure from 
the country of the Nile to return by way of Gyrene to his own country 
having been royally rewarded by Nectaiiebo, but without having met 
the Persians in combat. He died however en route. His mourning com¬ 
panions took the corpse of Agesilaus to bury it in Sparta, the city of his 
fathers, whose highest power and decline he had witnessed. As regards 
generalship and magnanimity of disposition, the Spartan king stood far 
below the Theban citizen, but he equalled him m simplicity of habits and 
manner of living, in voluntary poverty, in disdain of earthly possessions, 
and in incorruptible rectitude and ardent patriotism. These were the last 
bright stars in free Hellas ; but while Epaminondas shone forth to the 
following generations as the model of a high-hearted patriotic general, 
Agesilaus pointed out to his countrymen the adventurous path of foreign 
travel and accustomed them to the dishonourable vocation of a mercenary, 
to which henceforth Sparta’s rude citizens abandoned themselves more and 
more. 

The Athenians made better use of their opportunities. As long as 
Epaminondas lived, their enterprises on the ,sea were without success; so 
that several of their generals wore condemned to death (as Leosthenes and 
Calliathenes), or a mulct was imposed upon them (as on Cephisodotus) 
because they had caused losses to the state on account of their negligence and 
their unsuccessful undertakings. Butafterthe battle of Mantinea they not only 
succeeded in driving the Thebans completely away from the sea, but they were 
again successful in uniting the greatest part of the islands of the iEgean Sea 
(Euboea, Chios, Samos, Rhodes, etc.) under their sea-hegemony; in strengthen¬ 
ing their sovereignty in Ghalcidice and Macedonia and on the Gulf of Therm®; 
and, after the murder of the Thracian sovereign Cotys by two youths who 
had been brought up in Athens, in again bringing the Thracian Chersonesus 
under their power and opening the sea-route to the fertile coast of the 
Pontus by way of the Hellespont. As the murderers of a tyrant, the young 
men of .®nus, who executed this “ divine ” deed on the person of Cotys, 
were honoured by tlie Athenians with the rights of citizens and golden 
wreaths. But with tire good fortune of the Athenians there also returned 
the old abuses. The dissolute mercenaries, poorly paid, committed acts 
of extortion and oppression ; the sovereign assembly often violated the 
treaties based on equality of rights, imposed taxes and aids upon the allied 
cities, divided territories among Attic colonists (cleruchs) and forgot 
the principles of clemency and moderation which had won so many willing 
members to their second maritime confederation. Besides, there was a 
scarcity of able leaders to replace the aging generals, such as Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, and Timotheus, and there was also a waning of patriotic feeling. 
Having their own advantage more in mind than the greatness of their city, 
the generals tried to acquire independent possessions and dominions, an 
effort which was assisted by the increasing number of the mercenaries, who 
were taking the place of all the citizen levies. These conditions, combined 
with the secret intrigues of the Thebans, caused new dissatisfaction and 
brought about the deplorable social war, which led to the dissolution of the 
second Athenian maritime confederation at a time when the latter already 
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^' ^'ised about seventy cities, as the disasters of the last years of the 
p'T^onnesian War were the cause of the dissolution of the first.!> 

^ Great changes have taken place in the history of Greece since we left the 
Athenian soldiers and sailors rotting in the mines of Sicily. A greater 
lanffc IS about to take place. Of this it is only necessary to say the word 
Mfneedonia.” Before we trace the rise of these northerners it will be well 
to glance briefly at the busy circumstances of Sicily.« 



Qrekk Tjiuiia-ootia 
(Cd thfl Brlttnh Munoura) 



CHAPTER XLVII. THE TYRANTS IN SICILY 

The absence of federation wliich, in spite of tlie military superiority oi 
the Greelcs, had enabled the king of Persia to become master of Asiatic 
Greece and arbitrator of European Greece, was about to deliver the whole of 
Sicily into the hands of the Carthaginians. Segesta, constantly at war with 
Selinns, called them to its assistance in 410 B.c., as some years previously it 
had called the Athenians. Carthage was then at the height of its power; it 
raised an army of one hundred thousand mercenaries, and sent them into 
Sicily under the command of Hannibal, grandson of that Hamilcar who had 
been killed in the battle of Ilimera seventy years before this time. He be¬ 
gan hy taking possession of Segesta in the name of Carthage, then besieged 
Selinns, which was taken in 409, after a heroic resistance. All the inhabi¬ 
tants, men and women, old and young, were slain. The town was razed to 
the ground; the scattered ruins of its temples are still to be seen. Himera 
was also entirely destroyed. The greater number of the inhabitants had 
succeeded in escaping before tho last assault; about three thousand were left, 
whom Hannibal put to death by torture in the very spot where his grand¬ 
father had fallen. 

Two years later he again came to Sicily with Ilimilco, at the head of 
180,000 mercenaries, Libyans, Numidian.s, Iberians, and Campanians, and 
laid siege to the large commercial town of Agrigentum, the most important 
in Sicily, after Synnicuse. He caused the tombs to be destroyed for the con¬ 
struction of an embankment; the polague which spread through his army, 
and of which he himself died, was considered a vengeance of the gods. His 
colleague, Hhuilco, offered up children to Moloch as an expiatory sacrifice. 
The Syracusans, who had come to the help of Agrigentum, completely de¬ 
feated a body of forty thousand Iberians and Campanians. But the town 
began to suffer from famine; a large convoy of corn was seized by the 
Carthaginians. The inhabitants of Agrigentum, spoilt by luxury and in¬ 
capable of supporting the fatigues of military life, had taken mercenaries 
into their service; these latter betrayed them and passed over to the enemy. 
At the end of a siege of six months, most of the inhabitants left the town by 
night and escaped to Gela. Himilco immediately entered the town and gave 
it up to pillage, massacred all the inhabitants who were left, and destroyed 
the buildings which had been erected hy the Carthaginian prisoners after the 
battle of Himera. Magnificent ruins still bear witness to the splendour of 
Agrigentum, the richest of the Greek cities and one of the most beautiful in 
the world (406). 

Since her victory over the Athenian armies and fleets, Syracuse had be¬ 
come the capital of Sicily. A new code of laws, drawn up lay Diodes, had 
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^'Tlier constitution still more democratic; magistrates were chosen by 
Little is known of this legislation, which is said to have been adojoted 
pr Siceliot towns. The chief of the aristocratic party, Hermocrates, 
d distino-uished himself in the war against the Athenians, commanded 
I'd et sent by Syracuse to the help of the Peloponnesians and was defeated 
*'d them at Oyisicus. The Syracusans withdrew from a war in which they 
r'li nothing to gain and exiled Hermocrates. He tried to rctixrn to his 
, mtrr by armed force and perished in the attempt. Among those who liad 
f'\crht with him was a scribe named Dionysius, who was wounded and left 
f!ir°dead; this circumstance enabled him to escape the sentence of exile 
ffliich was pronounced on the followens of Hermooi-ates. 

The invasion of the Carthaginians Avas a cause of fresh dissensions in 
Syracuse; the destruction of Agrigentum awoke alarm. In the asscmldy of 
the people Dionysius accused the generals of having caused, cither through 
incapacity or treason, the misfortunes of Sicily, lie was condemned to a 
fine for factiousness; but a rich townsman, tlie historian Philistus, promised 
to pay all the fines laid upon him. Ho continued to stir up the people and 
persuaded them to choose a new government, of which ho himself was a 
member. The only thing still wanting was to get rid of his colleagues. 
“They also are betraying the repniblic,” he said, “and have sold thoraselvos 
to the Carthaginians.” He recalled the exiles in order to make partisans of 
them. He was sent to Gela to rescue the people from the oppression of the 
rich; he condemned certain of the nobles to death and distributed their wealth 
among liis soldiers. On his return to Syracuse ho saw the people coming out 
of the theatre: “ It is tlius that you are deceived,” ho exclaimed, “ tliey keep 
you amused by entertainments while the soldiers are without the necessaries 
of life and the enemy is at our gates. Take bade the power yon have con- 
Medtome; I Avill not share it with traitors.” Ilis friends said: “What 
honesty! He is the only upright man I ” And he was made generalissimo 
of the troops, whose pay he iminodiately tioublod. Then, as Pisistratus and 
so many others had done, lie declared that there were plots to kill him 
because he loved the people. A bodyguard was given him of six hundred 
men; these he increased to a thousand and chose them from among the 
poorest of the people. He enlisted inercenarie.s, set the slaves free, filled all 
the government appointments with men who were devoted to his fortune, 
and settled in the isle of Ortygia where were situated tlio arsenals, and whicli 
commanded the great port (405). 

Now that he had become tyrant through the folly of tlie people, Diony,yiu8 
fought the Carthaginians with no more success tlian the generals whom he had 
accused of treason. He was able to save neither Gela nor Camarina, and the 
entire population of these two towns sought refuge in Syracuse. Displeased 
by these defeats, the Syracusans tried, but all too late, to rise against him. 
Supported by his mercenaries, he stifled the rebellion, caused some of his 
enemies to be put to death, drove the others from the town, and maintained 
his power by fear. A plague stopped the advance of the Carthaginians and 
induced them to make peace, but they kept all their conquests, that is to say, 
more than two-thirds of Sicily, in exchange for a clause of the treaty recog¬ 
nising Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. He fortified the isle of Ortygia, of 
which he made a citadel, after driving out the inhabitants so as to make room 
for his mercenaries. Then he gave the best part of the Syracusan territory 
to Ills friends and to the magistrates ; the rest was distributed in equal shares 
>etween the citizens, the freed slaves and resident foreigners. This altera¬ 
tion of property caused a rebellion ; he shut himself up in his fortress of 
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Ortygia and liis mercenaries re-established his authority. Some dawTr' 
■while the inhabitants were in the fields, busy gathering in the harvest t' 
had all the houses searched and all weapons removed. When he belie i 
himself absolute master of Syracuse, he wished to extend his rule over th 
whole of the eastern coast of Sicily. He seized iEtna and Enna, destrove 1 
Naxos and Catana which had been delivered to him by traitors, and sold 
their inhabitants in order to give their laud to the Sicels of the surround¬ 
ing country and to his Campanian mercenaries. The terrified Leontinei 
opened their gates to him, and were carried to Syracuse. The Rhegiam' 
uneasy at his advance, sent an army into Sicily; but, abandoned by the 
Messenians, who had at first joined them, they made peace with Dionysiu-, 
and returned to Italy. 

In the meanwhile Dionysius was preparing to revenge himself on thp 
Carthaginians. Syracuse was surrounded by ramparts which made it im¬ 
pregnable. Workmen from all the neighbouring countries, attracted bylurp 
of high wages, were employed to make largo supplies of arms and implements 
of war; it was at this time that the catapult was invented to cast stones and 
arrows. Numerous warships were built, some of them on a new model nitli 
four or five benches of rowers. When these preparations were completed, 
and mercenaries collected from all sides, Dionysius declared war on the 
Carthaginians, and, at the head of an army of eighty thousand men, succes¬ 
sively ro-captured all tlie towns whicli lliey had conquered seven years 
previously, Gela, Camarina, Agrigentum, Solinus, and Himera, besieged their 
principal fortress in the isle of Motya on tlie western point of Sicily, and 
took it by means of his implements of war (897). But the following year, 
Himilco landed at Panormus with one hundred thousand men, regained 
Motya and all the conquests of Dionysius, destroyed hlessana, and after a 
naval victory in sight of Catana, besieged Syracuse by land and sea. 
Dionysius was obliged to restore to the citizens the arms which he had taken 
from them, and soon signs of rebellion were again perceived. But once more 
plague broke out in the Carthaginian army. Himilco paid three hundred 
talents [£60,000 or $300,000] for permission to withdraw with the Cartha¬ 
ginian citizens who were in his army, abandoning all his mercenaries who 
were taken and sold as slaves. Hostilities continued for two years longer 
and the Carthaginians finally made peace by giving up Tauromenium (392). 

This treaty gave Dionysius the opportunity to turn Iris arms against Magna 
Greecia, the conquest of which he Jiad long meditated. He took Caulonia, 
Hipponium, Scylacium, and gave their lands to the Locrians who had made 
an alliance with him. Croton also fell into his power in spite of a vigorous 
resistance. Rhegium, which he had besieged for eleven months, finally sur¬ 
rendered ; he destroyed the town and sold all the inhabitants. The Syracusan 
exiles sought refuge on the Adriatic Sea and settled at Ancona (387). 
Dionysius then ravaged the coasts of Latium and Etruria, where he stole a 
thousand talents from the temple of Agylla, made alliance with the Gauls avIio 
had just taken Rome, enlisted a large number of them among his mercenaries 
and sent them to the assistance of Sparta whicli had lately renewed its alliance 
with Syracuse and was now at war with the Thebans. He founded the town 
of Lissus in Illyria, and re-established an exiled jirince in Epirus. In 383 
he made a third war against the Carthaginians ; after an alternation of vic¬ 
tories and defeats, a treaty was made which fixed the limits of their posses- 
.sions at the river Halyous. In a fourth war he took Selinus, Entella, and 
Eryx, but, his fleet being destroyed opposite Lilybmum, he did not succeed 
in driving them from the island, and the war again ended in a treaty. 
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■‘"'T' the opiiiion of the ancients, Dionysius was a type of the godless, avari- 
and suspicious tyrant. In the temple of Zeus, in Syracuse, he 
d by a woollen coat the god’s golden coat, which, he said, was too 
,Vinter and too warm in summer. He stole the gold beard ol 
y ’ liLius saying that the son ought not to have a beard when his father, 
ill had'none. As he was returning with a favourable wind from an 
■. pHUion in wlii'oh he had pillaged the temples : “ Sec,” he said, “ how the 
Ws protect the ungodly.” . 

° Numerous anecdotes have been told concerning his perpetual fear: ho 
nhvays wore armour under his clothes ; his room was surrounded by a moat 
[ikidi could only be crossed by a drawbridge ; when he addressed the people 
It was from the summit of a tower; lie did not dare to be shaved, and his 
daiio-bters singed off his beard for him with red-hot nutshells ; tlie prisons 
of the quarries were so arranged that he could hear the least sound. One of 
hi!, courtiers named Damocles was vaunting the happiness of kings ; 
llionvsius said that he would allow him to enjoy it for one hour ; he let 
him lie on a couch of purple and gold before a well-spread table, and sud- 
(leuly Damocles perceived above his head a sword suspended by a single 
hair. This anecdote has all the appearanec of a philosophic parable. 
Those which have been related concerning tlio literary piretensions of 
Dionysius are scarcely more trustworthy- It is said that he sent Philox- 
enus, who found fault with his verses, to the quarries ; some time later he 
had him brought back and read him other veises which he thouglit bettor ; 
Philo.’cemis stood up and said, “Let them take me back to the quarries.” 

Dionysius had often sent tragedies to the Athenian competitions, but 
had had little success; however, at the liiuo of the Theban war he had 
sent mercenaries to the help of the Spartans, then the allies of the Athen¬ 
ians ; the latter, therefore, gave the prize to one of lus tragedies called 
Hector's Ransom. He celebrated tliis success by a magnificent feast at 
nhichhe drank to excess. He was seized with a fever from wliich he died. 


Some say tliat he was poisoned by his son. He had reigned thirty-eight 
years (36T). 

Dionysius was a bigamist ; he married on the same day a Locrian and a 
Syracusan, the latter the daughter of one of his most active partisans. 
The son of the former, named like himself Dionysius, and who is called 
Dionysius the Younger, succeeded him without difficulty. Dion, the 
brother of lus second wife, had no trouble in taking the direction of the 
government, for the new tyrant had no thought for anything hut 
pleasure. Dion, a great admirer of Plato, had caused him to come to 
Sicily during the lifetime of Dionysius tlie Elder, who received tlie phi¬ 
losopher somewhat badly and even, it is said, liad him sold as a slave. 
This should have taught Plato that a king’s court is not the place for 
a philosopher; however, after the death of Dionysius and the accession 
of his son, he returned at the request of Dion, and was very well received 
by Dionysius the Younger, who took lessons in geometry, and decreased 
the magnificence of the table, but made no attempt to carry out Plato’.s 
communistic theories in Syracuse. After a short time, however, he 
imagined that Dion was only interesting him in philosophy to distract his 
attention from public affair's. He intercepted a letter which Dion had 
vntten to the Carthaginian generals asking them to address their communi¬ 
cations only to himself. Dionysius showed the letter to Dion, accused him 
of treason, and made him embark for Italy. Plato was unalile to obtain his 
iiiends recall. Dionysius even forced his sister Arete, the wife of Dion, to 
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marry some one else (3G0). Dion returned three years later with eight t 
dred men whom he had recruited in Greece and appeared before Syr 
during tlie absence of Dionysius. The inhabitants received him enlhU'"'*' 
cally, but he was unable to seize the citadel of Ortygia (857). 
defeated in a naval light, retired to Locris with his riches, but h« 
Apollocrates remained in the citadel whose garrison held out for a lo'^’o 
time. There were disputes in the town; an agrarian law was demandeif 
Dion was driven away, then recalled, and famine having forced the garribo 
of Ortygia to surrender, he remained master of Syracuse. Now was tlie 
time to re-establish the republic as he had promised; but his love of philoso^ 
phy did not carry him to the point of renouncing power. He even caused 
a demagogue to be put to death for liaving demanded the destruction of tie 
fortress of Ortygia which had been built for the sole purpose of protecting 
tyranny against the people. A short time after this, he, himself, was assas'- 
sinated by the Athenian Calliirpus, his intimate friend (353). 

After a reign of two years Callipprus was overthrown by Hipparinus 
and Nysmus, brothers of Dionysius and nephews of Dion. They reigned 
successively. Then Dionysius, after ten years’ absence, seized the city by 
surprise. But liicetas, tyrant of the Lconlines, forced him to take refuge m 
the isle of Ortygia. In the midst of this anarchy, and threatened, moreovei 
by an attack of the Carthaginians, the Syracusans implored help fioni 
Corinth, who sent one of her citizens, Timoleon, to the aid of her colony. 
Timoleon had previously saved the life of his brother Timophaues in u 
battle. Later on Timophanes had tried to usurp the tyranny at Corintli, 
and Timoleon joined his brother’s murderers. Haunted by his mother’s 
curse and troubled by his conscience, he was living in retirement when the 
Corinthians entrusted him with the mission of delivering Syracuse from 
tyranny. He .set out with twelve hundred men, and after escaping the 
Carthaginian fleet, lauded at Tauromenium, on the east coast of Sicily, 
When he reached Syracuse, Dionysius was besieged in his fortress by Hice- 
tas ; seeing that he could not defend himself against two enemies at the 
same time, rather than make terms with Hicetas, he offered to deliver Orty¬ 
gia up to Timoleon on condition that he should he sent to Corinth with his 
riches. He lived there lor several years, and is said to have opened a school 
for children, to have at least a similitude of royalty. 

Timoleon occupied Ortygia; but his position was difficult, for Hicetas 
had called the Carthaginians to his assistance, and, under command of Mago, 
they filled the prort with one hundred and fifty vessels and the town with six 
thousand men. Fortuuately Timoleon received from Corinth a reinforce¬ 
ment of ten vessels filled with troops. Catana and other Greek towns along 
the coast declared for him. Mago, on learning that the Corinthian garrison 
had succeeded in seizing Achradina, the principal suburb of Syracuse, be¬ 
lieved that Hicetas had betrayed him, and feared lest all the Greeks should 
unite against him. He embarked his soldiers and set sail for Carthage. 
Hicetas, left with only his own troops, could no longer resist: he returned 
to Leontini with his army, and Timoleon, without the loss of a single man, 
was master of Syracuse. 

He began by doing what Dion had refused to do ; he destroyed the for¬ 
tress of Ortygia, built on its site courts of justice and restored to power the 
democratic legislation of Diodes. The town was half deserted; he recalled 
the exiles, and caused it to be proclaimed at the public games in Greece that 
Syracuse required colonists. Sixty thousand men answered this appeal. In 
order to relieve public pooverty, he distributed the unoccupned lands to the 
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7 gpjj (jlie statues of tlie tyrants, except that of Gelo, the conqueror 
poor, He then turned his attention to the overthrow of 

in tile other Siceliot towns, and began by forcing Ilicetas to live 
as a private citizen. Leptinea, tyrant of Eiigyum, coJisentcd to go to 

PeloponMSUS, as Dionysius had done, for Tiinoleon was anxious to show 
f| ^ Greeks the tyrants whom he had driven from Sicily. He also seized 
A ollonia and Entella and restored them their freedom. All the Greek 
f was sided with him, because he allowed them self-government according to 
tiieir omi inclination. Following their example, several Sican and Sicel 
toffiis asked to be admitted into alliance with him. 

Terrified by this commencement of a league between the towns, and by 
the increasing prosperity of Syracu.se, the Carthaginians landed seventy 
thousand men at Lilybteum. Timoleon, who had only succeeded in collect¬ 
ing an army of eleven thousand men, advanced nevertheless again,st the 
enenw, whom he surprised on the banks of the brook Crimi,su8 on Selinun- 
tine territory. He established himself in a strong position, attacked the 
Cartliaginians as they were crossing the river, and killed ten thousand of 
them, of whom three thousand wore Oarthagiiiian citizens. lie imposed no 
onerous conditions, for Syracuse was not in a position to carry on a prolonged 
war: the limits of their territory were fixed at the river Ilalycu.s, to the west 
of Agrigentum, and they agreed to give no more help to the tyr’anls (338). 
Timoleon overcame those who were still left; Ilicetas, who liad again seized 
the power, was put to death, as were also Mauiercus, tyrant of Galana, 
Hippon, tyrant of Messana, and some others. Timoleon then helped in the 
rebuilding and repeopliiig of the towns destroyed by the Carthaginians, Gela 
and Agrigentum, for instance, drove from Hiitiia a baud of Campanians, 
Dionysius’ former mercenaries, who had made the town into a retreat for 
brigands. At last, his work being complete, lie abdicated the power. Hut 
he always retained the great moral authority; towards the end of his life 
he became blind, and whenever there was an important discussion he was 
carried into the market place and his advice was always followed. He died 
eight years after his arrival in Sicily (337), and the expenses of his funeral 
were paid from the public treasury. The Syracusau.s instituted annual games 
in his honom-, “because,” said the decree, “he drove away tlie tyrants, de¬ 
feated the barbarians, repeopled the towms, and restored to tlie Siceliots their 
laws and institutions.” i 
















CHAPTER XLVIII. THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 


We have seen that Greece was never a unified nation. There was even 
dispute, throughout the Ids Lory o£ the Greeks as a people, as to exactly v. ho 
were entitled to be styled "Greeks.” In particular the question arose 
in relerence to the Macedonians when they came to power under the leader¬ 
ship of King Philip, father of Alexander the Groat. The Macedonians spoke 
a dialect of the Greek language, and Philip ardently contended that he and 
his people were entitled to bo considered as true Greeks. The claim was 
hotly contested so long as the people of Greece, in the narrower sense, had 
the power to hold out against the man whom they regarded as a usurper; 
hut in the end the claim of Philip received official recognition, and his sub¬ 
jugation of Greece was not regarded as the conquest of a foreigner, but merely 
as establishing the hegemony of one Greek state over the others, Macedonia 
now taking that leadership which had been held in turn by Athena, Sparta, 
and Thebes. 

In the broadest view this way of regarding the Macedonians as really 
Greeks was, perhaprs, not illogical. The question of the exact origin of the 
Hellenes is still much iu doubt, but the more the matter is investigated, 
the more certain it becomes that this wonderful people was a mixed race, 
Throughout history everywhere, the ethnologist points out that it is the 
mixed race which develops the greatest potentialities ; and the case of Greece 
is no exception to the rule. One speaks of the Greeks as Aryans, and, 
therefore, naturally associates them with the Persians and Indians on the one 
hand and the Germanic races on the other. Yet, in point of fact, it is prob¬ 
ably only in relation to their speech that any such close affinity exists. If 
the theory of the “ Mediterranean race ” with its central African origin be 
true, then tlie Greeks considered etluiologically were much more closely asso¬ 
ciated with the so-called Hamitic Egyptians and the so-called Semitic He¬ 
brews, Babylonians, Assyrians and Phoenicians, than they were with the 
other so-called Aryan races. 

All discussion of this exact point is still somewhat poroblematical, hut it 
is quite clear to the most casual physical inspection that the Greek is of a 
physical type much more closely akin to the dark-skinned and dark-oyed 
Mediterranean races than to the fair-skinned, blue-eyed, Indo-Germaiiic 
tribes. Yet the language of the Greeks is unequivocally of the Iiido-Ger- 
manic family. Quite possibly, the explanation of this anomaly may be found 
in the theory of a porehistoric invasion of Greece by a Germanic race froni 
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■H mingled with the Mediterranean race already in possession 

r^oil and gave to it the elements o£ the Indo-Gernianic language, 
^filled to* stamp the traits of its physical personality upon the original 
naiits of the little peninsula. Whoever will, for a luomont, consider 
*r'known history of the English people as an ethnic race contrasted with the 
Irv of the language which they speak, will at once see how very niislead- 
^ may be any inferences as to racial 3tatu.s based solely upon the English 
I'ncrua^e, were not such checked by other historical sources of information. 
Tbs is°h!it one case of many that might be given illustrating how philolo- 
(/ists have slowly awakened to the fact that inferences based solely upon 
niiilolo'^ical evidence must not be made too confidently in their application 
tl) questions of ethnology pure and simple. And ,so with the case of the 
dieeks, the fact of their Aryan speech must not blind us to the probability 
that as a race, the Hellenes were not closely akin in recent times to tlio otlier 
races speaking Indo-Germaiiic languages. That tlie Greeks came to tlieir 
favoured land from some unknown region and that they found a population 
there before them which gradually disappeared, pre.sumably by intermingling 
with the invaders, we have already viewed as a current tradition. 

hut thi.s is only one item of the evidence wliich makes it clear that when 
oue uses tlie word “ Greek ” he is speaking of a mixed race with no certain 
proof of common lineage and often with no stronger bond than that supplied 
by a cominou language. In one sense, then, whoever spoke the Greek lan¬ 
guage as his mother tongue was a Greek, whether the place of his nativity 
were the little peninsula of Greece proper, or an oEgean island, or the coast 
of Asia Minor, or the island of Sicily, or southern Italy, or Macedonia. 

Yet, from another point of view, it is quite clear that the Macedonians 
were in some respects different in temperament from the typical Greeks and, 
111 particular, from the typical Athenians. One can hardly imagine a Philip 
or an Alexander as being of Athenian birth. We have learned to revere 
the Athenian for his culture, his love of the beautiful, his artistic instincts, 
and exceptionally for his abstract plulo.sophy. Hut with all this one cannot 
escape the feeling tliat, in some sense, the Athenian oven of the most bril¬ 
liant period was a child, lie was vain, arrogant, emotional, vacillating ; in 
short, the reverse of all that usually goes to make a great leader or a great 
political people. The Spartan, to bo sure, was more ulciii to the Macedonian, 
but rarely indeed did any Spartan show that breadth of political view whicli 
iharacterised Philip and Alexander, and at least the germs of which were 
latent in a considerable company of their associates and generals. And, 
indeed, in viewing the Macedonian race as a whole oue is forced to the con¬ 
clusion that here was a sturdier race, of firmer fibre, if also, and perhaps 
inevitably, of a lower Ecsthetic plane and a less elaborated culture. 

In accordance then as one views the eitoe from one point of view or 
another, it might be made to appaear that Philip was right in claiming that 
Ills kingdom was a part of Greece; or that the Athenians w'ero right in 
combating that claim. But, whatever the theoretical rigid of the matter, 
here, as always in tlie history of nations, Miglit made the practical or 
political Right, and the Might hiy with Philip. Pie was a great soldier, 
and he came at a time when the power of Greece proper had been almost 
utterly shattered by internal dissensions. Still, it was his desire to effect 
a peaceful conquest; he sought to rule Greece, but to rule it by diplo¬ 
macy rather than by the sword, and he well-nigli succeeded. 15ut for 
le stubborn resistance of Athens, urged on by Demosthenes, he would 
probably Inaye gained all that lie sought Avithout striking a single warlike 
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blow against the people whom he was pleased to regard as liis fellow-6r V 
hut the hostility of Athens at last made an appeal to aims ineYitable^^'^j 
on the field ol Chmronea Philip proved the sword to he mightier’th 
voice or pen, and effected the utter subjugation of all Greece. 

This accomplished, Philip was ready for that invasion of Persia whidi t 
had long planned. But, just as his preparations were comiileted hew* 
struck down by the hand of an assassin. His ambition was thus cut short 
his life-work left unfinished. What he would have accomplished had he 
lived remains, of course, problematical. He was only in middle life 
he fell, and he had already demonstrated that his powers were of the first 
Older, and it is not improbable, bad lie been permitted to undertake the Au- 
atic invasion, which he planned, that he woukl have carried it out successfully 
But all comment on such a question as this is, of course, idle. As the ease 
stands, Philip’s glory has been almost eclipsed by that of his more huUiant 
son, and the history of the rise of Maoedon seems important to after acres 
not so much because it is the history of the overthrow of the Grecian inde¬ 
pendence, as because it is tlie history of the preparation for Alexander. The 
narrative of this preparation we must now view in some detail before passing 
on to the events of tliat extraordinary period whicli lias been stamped in 
liistory for all time as tlio Age of Alexander the Great.« 


EAKLY iriSTOEY Olf MACEDONIA 

iEscliylus attributes to King Pelasgus ol Argos the statement that the 
dwellings of his people, named Pelasgiaiis after him, extended to the clear 
waters of the Stryinon, enclosing in their sweep the highlands of Dodona,the 
district about Piiidus, and the wide region of Pteonia. According to the old 
soldier of Marathon, the inliabilairts of the lands watered by tlie Hahaemon 
and theAxius were of the same race as those ancient populations which occu¬ 
pied the regions extending from Olympius to the Tmnarum, and to the ivest 
of Pindus. This high mountain that separates Tliessaly from Epirus and 
the highlands of Dodona forms in its northwestern slope, as far as the Schar- 
Dagh of ancient Scardus, the wall that divides Macedonia and Illyria, then 
turns eastward to the source of the yti’ymon and continues at the left of the 
river southeastward under the name of Orbelus, till it reaches the coast, 
thus forming a natural boundary between Macedonia and Pteonia, and keep¬ 
ing off the Thracian populations in the east and north. Within this enclosed 
territory, crossed by the Haliacmon, the Axius with its tributaries, and the 
Strymon, are a second and third mountain chain which, concentric like 
that of Pindus-Scardus-Orbelus, enclose the inner coast lands, Pella and 
Thessalonica. Hemmed in this double circle of valleys, through whicli break 
three streams, those of Haliacmon and Axius making their way side by side 
to the sea, the inhabitants of this district are set apart by nature as forming 
a sort of hermit race with the lowlands of the coast as their common 
territorial centre. 

According to Plerodotus the people, called Dorians at a later period, 
were crowded out of Thessaly and established themselves near Pindus in 
the Haliacmon valley, being known there under the name of Macedonians. 
According to other aeconiits Argaeus, from whom the Macedonians are sup¬ 
posed to descend, came from Argos in Orestis and settled in the region 
about the source of the Haliacmon, which explains the origin of the name, 
Argead, given to the house of the king. There are other traditions, widely 
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. 1 at tliat time, wliicli assert that three brothers, Heracliclce of the 
Ai'O'ive race that sprang from Teiiieniis, travelled north to Illyria, 
T*"°Deiietrated into Macedonia and settled at Edessa, close to tlie mighty 
fib which mark the entrance of the waters into the fruitful coast lands. In 
tV’sa also called ^gso, Pcrdiccas, youngest of the three brothers, founded 
the^ngdom that was to include in its steady growth and unite in the name 
of Macedonia the neighbouring districts of Emathia, Mygdonia, Eottia, 
Pieria, and Amphaxitis. 

They belonged to the same Pelasgic race that once peopled all the 
Hellenio land ; °but were looked upon by tlie Hellenes, to whose degree of 
cultivation they by no means attained, 
as nothing more than barbarians or 
.^eini-harbariaus. The religion of the 
Macedonians and their customs, attest 
this common origin; and although on 
the frontiers there was some inter- 
minglmg with Thracians and Illyri- 
(lUb, the Maeedonian speech I'esemhled 
btrougly the older Hellenic dialects. 

Up to a very late day the hotceri 
were retained in the Macedonian sys¬ 
tem of warfare. Entering tlie land, as 
they indubitably did, with the found¬ 
ing of the kingdom, the Macedonian 
Heraclidffi met the same fate as their 
forerunners in the Peloponnesus, who, 
immigrant.5 in a foreign land, were 
under the necessity of establishing 
right and might for themselves by the Mbdaluon of Phii,ii> li 

complete overtlirow of the native 

power; with the onl 3 ' difference that here, more than in other Doric lands, 
the mingling of old and new traits formed a whole, which, retaining the 
vigour as well as the rough moroseness of the forefatlrers, presented a picture 
of heroic times in its least poetic aspect. Certain of the customs were like 
those of the ancient Franks; the warrior who had never slain a foe must 
wear the halter about his neck; the hunter who had never brought down a 
■wild boar on the run must sit at the banquet, not recline. At the burning 
of a dead body the daughter of the deceased was the one designated to extin¬ 
guish the flames of the pyre after the corpse was consumed; it is also related 
tliat the trophies won by Perdiceas in hi.s first victory over the native tribes 
were torn, in obedience to the will of the gods, by a lion as a sign that friends 
had been gained, not enemies defeated; and it ever after remained a Mace¬ 
donian custom never to erect tropliies on defeating a foe, whether Hellenic 
or barbarian, a cnstoin observed by both Philip after Ohceronea, and Alexander 
after the conquest of the Persians and Hindus, 

The throne belonged by hereditary right to the reigning race, but the 
succession was not always so clearly fixed as to exclude all doubt or dispute. 
The greater the power wielded by royalty, the greater were the wisdom 
and ability made necessary on the part of those in whom it was vested, and 
it only too frequently happened that an indolent, incapable minor had to 
yield the throne in favour of his able brother or cousin. 

There was still another danger. Numerous examples show that to the 
younger sons of kings, also to aliens, portions of the land were yielded over 
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lo become hereditary posaeesions, under suzerainty of the king, it jg tr ' T 
witli such princely privileges and control that tlie owners wer'e at libe^t-'^*' 
maintain troops of their own. Arrhidmus, the younger brother of tlip« 
Alexander, had thu.s come into possession of the principality of Elym't’"* 
in the upper part of tlie country, wliich descended from generation to ere ^ 
ration of his race; and to Herdiccas’ brother Philip was given an etT 
on the upper Axius. 'J'he kingdom could not gain in power so long as thL'* 
piancely lines were not under complete subjection, and so long as the Paouet** 
the Agrianes, and the Lynccstie supported them by establishing indepeni 
ent princes on their borders. Alexander 1 appears to have been the first to 
force the Lynccstie, the Picones, the Orestie, and the Tymphiei to reconnihe 
the Macedonian supremacy, but the jrrinces of those race.s retained their'lank 
and all tlieir princely possessions. 

Of the constitution and administration of Macedonia too little has been 
handed down to enable us to judge accurately of tlie extent of the kiug\ 
power; but ^vhen we arc told tliat King Archelaus, during the last decade of 
the Peloponnesian War, brought into use an entire new set of regulations 
that Philip II, in order to make uniform the currency of his realm, instituted 
throughout an improved system of coinage and also brought about a com¬ 
plete reform in military affairs, we cannot but conclude tliat to the kingdom 
belonged a power both groat and widespread. Certainly habit and custom 
had a great deal to do with establishing right and made up for the deficiencies 
of the constitution. It can be said of the Macedonian rule that it as little 
resembled that of Asiatic despotism as its people were far removed from the 


bondage of slavery. “ hlaeedonians are free men,” says an ancient ivriter. 
Not penestie like the mass of the populations of Thessaly, not helots like 
the Spartans, they were a peasant race, holding independent and hereditaiy 
property and possessing a common system of laws and local courts, but all 
bound to give military service when called upon by the king of the land. 
Even at a later period the military forces were still held to be a union of the 
general population, with a place in the public assemblies, councils, and courts 
of law. 


In this army a numerous aristocracy came prominently to the front 
under the name of lietceri, or “ companions of war,” as they are called in the 
songs of Homer. The members of this class can scarcely be designated ns 
nobles, since tire distinguishing marks of their condition Avere simply large 
possessions, noble origin, and a close connection with the person of the king, 
who always rewarded their faithful service with presents and honours. Neither 
did the families of those princely lines that formerly held independent pos¬ 
sessions in the upper country and retained them even after coming under 
the suzerainty of the more powerful Macedonian kingdom hold aloof, but 
with their followers submitted themselves to the conditions that prevailed in 
the kingdom. Large cities, in tlie Hellenic sense of the Avord, Avere not to 
be found in these lands peopled by aristocrats and peasants; the settlements 
of the coast were independent Hellenic colonies, in striking contrast to the 
settlements of the interior. 

About the time of the Persian War’, under the reign of the first Alexander, 
there began to apipear unmistakable signs of arr understanding between Mace¬ 
donia and Greece. Already Alexander’s father bad given refuge to Hippias, 
son of Pisistratus, after his flight from Athens, and had bestowed upon him 
lands in the Macedonian domain. Alexander himself, being obliged to fol¬ 
low the Persian army into Hellas, bad exerted every means in his power-- 
notably at the battle of Plattea—to assist the Greeks; and by reason of 
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from the Temiaedians of Argos, wliioli procured lura aduiisaiou 
fOlYmiuan games, liad been declared a Hellene. 

* r ’leliiui Alexander’s immediate successors applied tlmmsclves with 
■ -’m energy aud ability to bringing their country into tlio closest possible 
with the trade, the political life, and the culture of the Greeks. The 
ij of the rich commercial colonics of Ghalcidicc, tluit Ijrought tliem 
^'tTclose and frequent relations with the main powers of Hollas, who, con- 
r 'nllv at war with caoli other, sought or feared tlie Macedonian influence; 
tlie^ almost constant, internal strife avith which Ilelhis herself was torn and 
liicli drove many distinguished men from home to seek peace aud honour 
It the wealthy court of Fella — were causes wlilcli acted powerfully to pro¬ 
mote Macedonia’s advance. _ P . , , 

Particularly rich in progress and events was tlie reign ol Arcbolans. 
Thoimli the re.st of Hellas was torn and distracted hy the Pclopounosiau War, 
tiiiJe °lhs able guidance Macedonia made constant strides forward. He built 
fortresses, which the land liad previously lacked, laid out streets, and devel¬ 
oped the organisation of tlie arm}', “ acoomplisliing,” says Thucydides, 
“more for the good of Macedonia tlnin all the eight kings that had precedecl 
liim." Hs founded festival games pattomod after those of Hellas at Dion, 
not for from the grave of Orpheus, at which homage was paid to Olympian 
Zeus and the Muses. Ills court, the rallying-point of poets and artists and 


the common centre for all tlic Maemdoniau aristocracy, was a model for 
the growth of the entiro race, and Archelans himself jiassod in the eyes of 
his contemporaries for the richest and most, fortunate of men. 

Upon the reign of Ai'cliclaii.s I'ollowi'd a period of intensified internal 
slrife, brought about probably by a reaction against the innovations iutro- 
tlucccl by the growing I'oyul power and diroctod against tlie new customs 
mid culture institntecl by tho court. TMiese modern tendencies found, as 
vas natural, their chief supporters among llio ])rincely families and a poi’- 
tiou of the betteri, and were I'lutliercd by tho polities of tho leading Hellenic 
states, whereas the mass of Die pcopdo, it aptpears, were rpnito indifferent to 
the advantages they offered. 

Even in King Archelans’ time tliere, had hcen an uprising led by the 
Lyncestian prince Arrhibicns, in concert with Ibe Elymean Sirrhas, either 
to avenge the removal of the rightful heir to the Llirnue, or to support tho 
claim of Aniyntas, the sou of Arrhidam.s who wa.4 grandson to tlie Amyntas 
nliom Pei'cliccas caused to disajipicar. Arehclaus had obt aiiied peace by giving 
his elder daughter in marriage to tSirrliiis, and his younger to Amyntas. Ho 
was killed, according to traditiou, while on a hunting expedition. Plis sou 
Orestes, who was a minor, succeeded liim under the regency of Airopus, but 
the regent murdered Orestes, and himsolf became king. iEropus was 
undoubtedly the son of thai, ArrliibmuR who belonged to the Baccbiadai line 
of Ljuicestiaiis settled on the borders of Illyria that had so frequently aided 
his forefathers in their uprisings agaimst tho Macedonian kings. The con¬ 
duct of iEi'opus and of his sons and grandsons during the next sixty years 
shows them to have persisteiitly ojipn.sed the now monarchical tendencies of 
the royal house, and to have steadily upheld the laxer system of former 
times. The constant succession of rcvolhs and tlio frequent changes of sov¬ 
ereigns that followed are proof of the struggles that were constantly being 
waged between the members of the royal line and tlie particularist party. 

_ jEropus was well able to uphold the dignity of his rank, but at his death 
m 392 Amyntas took possession of the throne; he was murdered by Dcrclas 
m 391 and AJropus’ sou, Pausanias, became king. lie was deposed in his 
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turn l)y tliat AmynL.is, .son of ArrliicRcus (390-369 n.c.), in wlio^rro 
tlie oldest line of tlie royal lionse came again into its rights. ^ 

The years of his reign were marked by internal disorders that nial 
jMaeedonia ready to fall an easy prey to any attack. Summoned possibly 
tlie Lyncestians, the Illyrians broke into the land and devastated it, defeate'l 
the army of the king, and forced the king himself to take flight beyond the 
borders. Argicus had been on the throne two years, whether he was P,ui 
sanias’ brother or a Lyncestian remains undecided. But aided by Thessaly 
Arayntas returned, and regained the kingdom, which he found in wreteheil 
plight, all the cities and coast lands being in the power of the Olynthiain 
while even Bella had shut its doors against the king. 

There followed as a result of the Peace of Antalcidas, the expedition 
of tlie Spartans against Olyiithus, which was joined by Amyntas, also by 
Derdas, prince of Elimea, Avith four hundred horsemen. But success u,h 
not so easy as had been anticipated, and Derdas Avas taken prisoner. tVlien 
Olynthus Avas Anally subdued (380 b.c.), Thebes rose in revolt, and Spait.i 
Avas defeated at Naxos and at Lcuctra. Olynthus reneAved the Clialoidian 
alliance; and Jason of Pherai, uniting the Thessalian powens, compelled 
Amyntas III to enter hi.s allmnce. On the threshold of a brilliant succesi. 
Jason was assassinated (370 n.c.). The irrc.solute Amyntas liiid not succeeded 
in upholding his sovereignty, and a little later he died. He Avas .succeeded 
by the oldest of his three sons, Alexander II, who Avas soon brought by hh 
mother, the Elyinean, to an untimely end. She had for long been carrying 
on a secret love intrigue Avith Ptolemmus, of uncertain lineage, who was the 
husband of her daughter. She persuaded him, during an absence of Alex¬ 
ander in Thessaly, to take up arms against Alexander on his return, and 
the Thebans rushed to join the movement, it being necessary to impair 
hlacedonia’s power before she could gain further victories in Thessaly. 
Pelopiclas arranged a compromise whereby thirty of Alexander’s pages 
were placed as hostages and Ptolemmus received a part-principality, the 
name of Avhich he assumed. This compromise seemed to be effected only 
to hasten the downfall of the king, avIio Avas assassinated during the course 
of a festival dance. His mother bestoAved her hand upon the murderer, 
also the throne, to Avhich he acceded under the name of guardian over the 
two younger sons, Percliccas and Philippus (368-365 b.c.). 

Summoned from Clialcidice Pausanias, called “ of the kingly line,” Ihougli 
to Avhich branch of the royal family he belonged cannot be ascertained, com¬ 
menced a vigorous campaign against tlic regent. His success Avas immediate; 
Eurydice fled Avith her tAVo sons to Iphicrates, Avho Avas stationed Avith an 
Attic fleet in neighbouring watens, and ho finally put doAvn the revolt. Still 
Ptolemoeus’ position had not been rendered more secure; the murder of 
Alexander Avas a breach of the agreement Avith Thebes, and the friends of 
the murdered king applied to Pelopidas, who aclvancecl with a hastily gathered 
army. But PtoleimBUs’ gold brought disaffection in the ranks, and Pelopidas 
Avas obliged to content himself with making a neAV agreement Avith the king. 
Ptolemaaus placed his son Philoxenus and fifty hetcori as hostages for his 
good faith ; this Avas pierliaps the motive that brought Philippus to Thebes. 

When he reached manhood Perdiccas III avenged the death of his brother 
by causing the assassination of the usurper. To escape the influence of 
Thebes he devoted himself to the cause of Athens, fighting bravely against 
the Olynthians hy the side of Timotheus. But about this time the Illyrians, 
doubtless at the instigation of the Lyncestians, came pouring over the 
borders. Perdiccas made a successful stand against this invasion, hut in 
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battle he aiul four liunclrctl others lost tlrcir lives. The whole 
was uow devastated by the Illyrians, and laid open to the invasion 
Tthe pJonians on the north. 

This was the situation when Philippics, representing Perdiccas’ son 
\mvntas, who was not yet of age, took command of the army in 359. lie 
kid been established in Macedonia .since the death of Ptolema3us, having 
I'Meived a part-principality in consequence of a compromi.se to which Per- 
diceas had been advised by Plato, and the troop,s he already had about him 
formed a nucleus of support. The Illyrians and the Pmonians had already 
entered the land, and added to them were the former pretenders to the 
throne, Argmus, and Pausauias from Athens, with the sujiport of tlie Thracian 
minces, and three illegitimate sons of his father, who also advanced claims 
to the throne. Backed by the sympathy and support of the entire country, 
Philip was equal to the first great emergencies; l)y the exorcise of foresight, 
skill and resolution, he rescued the land from the invaders, the throne from 
its false claimants, and the royal line from fre,s]i intrigues and disasters. 
And when the Atlienians, wlio had committed the folly of turning their 
back on him as thanks for ids recognition of tlicir claims on Amphipolis, 
became alarmed at his succes.scs and formed ivith Grabos the Illyrian, 
Lyppecus, the Pmoniaii, and Cetriporis, the Thracian, an offensive and de¬ 
fensive alliance aiming to lircak Macedoniaks might bofoi'e it became thor¬ 
oughly established, Pldlipi — having already taken Amphipolis and won 
over its inhabitants — pi’oceeded rapidly to the frontiers and soon brought 
the barbarians, who were by no means ready for the conflict, under sub¬ 
jection. 

About 356, the frontiers were made secure again.st barbarian invasion for 
many years to come. Not long after this all the different intriguing parties 
liad vanished from the court. Of the Lyncestian,s, Ptolemicus and Eurydice 
were dead; one of iEropus’ sons, Alexander, later bcctime established at 
court by reason of his marriage with the daughter of tlie faithful Autipater; 
the remaining two sous, Ileromenes and Arrhibmus, were received into 
favour by others high in station, and Arrliibicus’ two sons, Neoptolemus 
and Amyntas, were brought up at court. The two pretenders, Argoeus and 
Pausauias, disappear about this time from historical accounts. The rightful 
heir to the throne, Perdiccas’ sou Amyntas, in whoso name Philip had at 
first carried on the sovereignty, was secured to Philip’s cause by marriage to 
his daughter, Cynaiie. 


nilLTP THE OEGANISlOK 

Thus Macedonia, under the rule of a prince who had dexterously and 
systematically developed and emjiloyed her resources, had risen to the height 
where at last she might entertain the thought of issuing forth, and, at the 
head of united Greece, entering the lists against the Persian might. In the 
historical accounts that lie before us the forces that were actually at worlc 
to produce Philip’s astonishing succc.ss seem curiously to be lost sight of. 
Though the writers follow, through all its cleverly planned movements, the 
hand that seized and drew into its owner’.s po.ssos.sion all the Greek states 
one after another, they leave us in tlie dark as to every detail concerning 
the personality to which that hand belonged, and to which it owed its 
strength and firmness. Gold which they always show the hand to dispense 
at exactly the right moment, .seems to be about the only means of effecting 
his purposes that they attribute to Philip. 



iilG TlllC JirSToilV OF GREECE 

On looking olosoly inlo the inner life of tko state two events 
that, ai'iaing from earlier causes, -wore made to yield their fullsiffnifi 
liy riiilip, and in reality formed the basis of his power. ° 

“ My father,” said Arrian’s Alexander to the mutinous Macedonians 
Opis in 321, “took you under lus protection when he was king, and 
destitute and clad in skins, wandered here from your mountains wliereio*' 
laid tended your tloelcH of sheep that you could with difficulty protect aeaiVt 
the Illyrians, the 'Pliracians, and tlvo Triballi; he gave yon the clilaim's of 
the eohliera ami led yon down into the plain, whore he trained you to be tlie 
equal ef tiro barbarian in the light.” Every man capable of bearing amu 
had always indeed come forwar-d in time of war, but only to return to lu, 
heartii or jilougli when the need of Iris scrvicc.s was at an end. The dangen 
by wliich I’hilip was beset when lie first assumed the rule, the attacks against 
which he had to protect a land that was iiionaccd on all sides, gave rise to & 
mcasui'o tluit, already set on foot in Archelaus’ reign, might have averted 
much of the subsequent internal strife, bad it been brongbt to full develop¬ 
ment. On the b!isi,s of tiio duty owed by every man to his country in time 
of war, riiilip brought into existence a standing army of native forces that, 
constantly increasing in size and strcngtli, finally came to iiuniher forty 
thousand lueii. 


MILITABT maCIPBINE 

Not only did Plulip form this army, but he brought it up to a high 
standard of discipline and clliciciicy. It is related that, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the lazy, ho did away with the baggage-wagon of the foot- 
soldiers, and allowed but one groom to each horseman; also that he often, 
even in the heat of summer, organised inarches of twenty-five miles or 
more, carrying pvovi.sions and accoutrements for several days. So severe 
was Philip’s discipline that in the war of 338 two officers of high rank who 
introduced a luto-phiyer into the camp were immediately cashiered.^ In the 
service itself the strictest obeclionco was demanded from subordiiiales to 
superiors, and the system of advancement was based solely on the recognition 
of experience and merit. 

The benefits of tliis military constitution soon became apparent. A feel¬ 
ing was aroused in the various provinces and dependencies of the realm that 
they formed part of an organic whole, and that Macedonia had risen to the 
dignity of a nation. Above all, in their unity and the confidence inspired 
by this military system, the Macedor n races had the consciousness of pos¬ 
sessing great efficiency in wai’, and ical strength resulting from a firm 

social organisation at the head of w was the king himself. The peasant 
population of this kingdom provided the king with hardy, tractable material 
from which to form bis soldiers, and the nobility furnished in the hetceri higher 
military officials that were distinguished for zeal and a sense of the dignity 
of their calling. It was natural that an army of this kind should prove 
vastly superior to the bodies of mercenaries, or even the citizen troops em¬ 
ployed by the Hellenic states; and that a people of this pihysical freshness 
and vigour should jpossess a decided advantage over Greek populations 
whose powers had deteriorated through too close a study of democracy, or 
from the evil effects of city life. Favoured by fortune in this respect, 
Macedonia had been enabled to retain her earlier q[ualities until such time as 
they should he needed for some great task; and in the conflicts between the 
king and the aristocracy sbe bad, contrary to the example given by Hellas 
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^ tunes before, let the victory fall to the king. Indeed, this sovereignty 
r a fiee and powerful peasant race, this military monarchy, guided the 
^'^ule in tbe direction, and made them assume the form and power, marked 
outV the democrats in Hellas, who had not, however, been able to bring 
their plans to realisation. 


IvrACEDOKIAK CULTURE 

On the other hand education, the mo.st marked result of Hellenic civilisa¬ 
tion must now be made a part of the life oi the Macedonnui people, thus 
Lompletiiig the work already begun by formor rule) s. In this endeavour tlie 
example offered by the court was of utmost importance, the nobility naturally 
Jnrnnng the class of highest cultuie in the land. The demarcation thins 
ni.ide had no parallel elsewhere, inasinucli a.s t!ie .Sjiarlans were all uncultured, 
and yet had supremacy over the inferior classes of tlieir nation; tlio free 
Atheni<ins held themselves all to be without eveepLion of tho higlie.st culture ; 
while other states, having given up ilie ruling class or the introduction of a 
democracy, had, by empliasising the difference between rich and pool, reduced 
shll lower the general intellectual standard. 

In the time of Epaminondas, Philip h.id lived in Tliebes, where a pupil of 
Plato, Euphrieus of Oieus, had exercised a jjoteat influence over his future 
life. Isocrates calls Philip himself a friend of literatuie and education, ami 
tins esteem is proved by liis appointment of Aristotle to the post of tutor to 
his son. He endeavoured by instructive lecturea, instituted especially for the 
pages and young men about his court, to atrengtlieii tlieir attachment to his 
person, and to prepare them for the duties devolving upon nobles in tlieir 
high position. The members of the aristocracy, lirsi. as pages, tlien as hetieri, 
or bodyguard of the king, and linally a.s coiumandei'H of the difl’ereut divi¬ 
sions of the army, or as ambassadors to tlio Hellenic states, had frequent 
enough occasion to distinguish them.solves and receive the reward due to 
faithful service ; hut a lack of that polish admired by the king and possessed 
by him in a high degree was everywhere noticoahlo. His Intterest adveisary 
must admit that Athens herself could scarcely .show his equal in social qual¬ 
ities ; and whatever might be the tendency to jicrjietnatc at his court the 
old Macedonian habits of brawling and drunliennoss, the court fe.stival8, 
receptions to foreign ambassadors, and celebration of national games, were 
all characterised by that splendour and magnificence dear to the llellenio 
taste. The extent of the royal domains, tho i’evonue.s from land taxes and 
shipping duties, the mines of Pangea, whicli yielded one thousand talents 
annually, and above all the order and economy introduced by Philip into 
the management of public affairs, elevated liis kingdom to a position never 
before attained by auy Hellenic state, save perhaps Athens in the time of 
Pericles. 

Even the Attic envoys were impressed by the character of the nobility 
gathered at the court of Pella, and by the opulence and military splendour 
that prevailed. Most of the noble families, such as the Bacchiadm of Lyn- 
^stis, or the house of Polysperchon, or of Orontos, to whom the district of 
Orestis seems to have belonged, were of princely origin. To Perdiccas, tlie 
oldest son of Orontes, was given tlie command of the Orestian phalanx, 
which when he became hipparch passed over to his brother Alcetas. The 
most important of these princely lionses was that of Elimea, which was 
ty Derdas in the lime of the Peloponnesian War. In the year 
ooO, a second Derdas came into possession of the land and joined Ainyntas 
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of Macedonia and tlio Sparians in tlieir attack on Olyntlius; later he k 
tioned at, luiving l)een taken captive by the Olynthiaus. Philip’s motiv'^r 
taking Uerdas’ .sister, Phila, to wife was either to bind Derdas’ inter ? 
faster to his own or to arrange some dispute that had arisen between thei ^ 
The brothers of Derdas, Machatas and liarpalus, were given high offices at 
court. Yet the breach between Philip and tliis family was never completel • 
healed, being kept open doubtless by the king, for the purpose of keeninl 
the different ineinbcra at a distance and in uncertainty as to his favoiii’ 
Scarcely could Machatas bo sure of a just decision in the court presided over 
by the king, and Pliilip took advantage of a fault committed by a sitirde 
member of Derdas’ family to turn it to the public confusion of the itt 
repulsing with considerable sharpness all Harpaliis’ pleas in his kinsman's 
favour. 


Among the noble families gathered about the court of Pella, two horn 
their prominence deserve especial mention ; tlicsc were the houses of lolUs 
and Pliilotas. Philotas’ son was that wise and faithful general, Pariuenion, 
to wlioso command Philip repeatedly entrusted the most difficult expeditions. 
To him Philip owed his victory over the Dardauians in 366, and later his 
possession of Euha'a. Parmcnion’.s brothers, Asander and Agathon, as also 
his sons, Philotas, Nicanor, and Hector*, carried on the glory of his name, and 
his daughters contracted marriages with the highest families of the land; 
one with Coeiuis, the leader of the Phalanx, and tiio other with Attains, the 
unole of a hitor wife of the king. That a no loss honourable and influential 
post was assigned to lollas’ son. Antipater, or as lie was called by the Mace¬ 
donians, Autipas, is attested by tlio king’s word,y, “I have slept in peace — 
Antipas was on guard.” The tried fidelity of this statesman, his clear, cool 
judgment in military as well as political affairs, seemed to single him out as 
particularly qualified for the high position of viceregent he was soon to fill, 
lie gave his daughter in marriage to the son of a noble Lyncestian family, 
as being the surest means of gaining their support; his sons, Cassander, 
Archias, and lollas, did not attain prominence till later. 

Similar to the development of the court was that of the hlacedoniaii 
nation under Philip’s rule ; but to this statement we will add that, owing as 
much to the position formerly held by the state as to the power of Philip’s 
personality, the monarchical element of necessity predominated in the politi¬ 
cal life of the country. We must first consider all the facts in their relation 
to each other before we can fully undcr.staud Philip’s character and raetliocls 
of procedure. At the centre of a mass of contradictions and disparities 
of the most unusual nature, a Greek in his relations to his own people, a 
hlacedonian to the Greeks, he exceeded the latter in Plellenic craft and per¬ 
fidy, and the former in directne.ss and vigour, while he was superior to hoti 
in grasp of purpose, in the logical pursuance of his plans, in reticence, and in 
rapidity of execution. He was proficient in the art of embarrassing his 
adversaries, always presenting himself before them under a different aspect, 
and advancing upon them from a different direction from that expected- 
By nature voluptuous and pleasure-loving, he was as reckless in the in¬ 
dulgence of his appetites as he was inconstant, remaining withal perfect 
master of himself even when seeming most under the sway of passion; 
indeed, it is to be questioned whether it was in his virtues or his faults that 
his true nature was most prominently displayed. In him are united, as are 
the physical features of a portrait, all the different characteristics of his 
time — the shrewdness, the polish, the frivolity, coupled with great supple¬ 
ness and versatility, and. the capacity for high thoughts. 
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OLYMPIAS, JIO’PITEll OP ALEXANDER 

In strikiii" contrast to that of Pliilip was the cliaraclcr of Olympias, his 
•f She was the daughter of Ncoptolcmus, the Epirot king, and liaving 
her in Jiis youth at Samothrace, Philip had married her with the 
n'ent of her uncle and guardian, Aryinbas. Beautiful, reserved, passion- 
!?r01ynipias was a devotee of the secret rites of Orpheus and Bacclius, and 
'iiactised in the magical arts of Thracian wonieu. Dining nocturnal orgies, 
It is rehitecl, she was frequently to be seen rushing througli niount.iin paths 
nith the thyrsus and winding sei'penls in her hand ; and in lu-r dreams ivore 
1 eatecl the fantastic pictures with which lier brain was tilled. The night 
before her marriage she dreamed, according to tradition, that .she was 
exposed to the fury of a terrific storm, during which a hurning thunder-holt 
fell into her lapxvhich, flaming up ever higher and higher, finally disappeared 
in its oxvn wild blaze. 

When tradition further relates that among other signs given on the 
mglit of Alexander’s birth the temple of Artemis in Eplie.su.s, which, ivith 



BnoNzis Modki. oip a Gui.cian Boat 

Megabyzus and his eunuchs and the hloroduli of the ricllones formed a 
btiikiiig example of true oriental heathenism, was hnriied to the ground; 
and that simultaneously xvitli the information of the birth of his son, Philip 
received the news of a triple victory — it .simply ex[)resscs in popular form 
the significance of a Imro’s entrance into the world, and the great thoughts 
associated with sucli an event. 

Theopompus says of Philip, “ Everything considered, Europe has never 
produced a man that could equal tire .son of Amynla,s.” Yet t)ie work that 
he liad set as the aim of his existence was not aceoinplished by the scheming, 
resolute, tenacious king. He may have used this aspiration, it having root 
in the very nature of Grreecehs history and culture, to bring into union the 
whole Greek world; hut he was compoUcd rather by the exigencies of the 
situation in which ho was placed than by the inherent poxvor of the inspira¬ 
tion itself, and failed to follow it out to' full fruition. Beyond the sea xvas 
the land wherein lay greatness and the future of Macedonia; but the glance 
that lie strained toxvards this land would often hocome dimmed, and tlie solid 
structure of his plans ho obscured under tlic airy figures of his desire. 
Philip’s ambition to accomplish a great work was shared by all about him, 
both the ari.stocracy and the common jreople ; it was the nnclertone that xvas 
heard through every phrase of Macedonian life, tlie alluring possibility that 
was continually beckoning out of the future. The Macedonian armies 
mught .against the Thracians and gained victories over the Grcelcs ; but the 
Oiient was the real object for xvliicli they fought and conquered. 
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'I'riK SrACJKDONIAN IHIALANX 

The Sjuniiins had crciiLcd a system of tactics, tluit is, a niilitar ■ 
nance, which Avas adopted by all the othci-Greeks. The Thebans adl 1 
it the system of compact masse.s, the advantage of Avliich Avas demoiistnt^' 
l)y the victory of l^eueira. i’hilip, formed in tlie school of Epaiuinonda!, 
perfected tliis system and nmde of it tlie Macedonian phalanx, Avhich PI 
tarch compared to a monstrons l)east bristling Avith iron. It Avas a 
liopUtcs, aixloon files dcsep, pressed close against each other and armed Avith' 
sort of pike seven yards long, called utii-issa. ddie men in the first five vanl-' 
hold this Aveapon in Ixitli haiid.s, their faces turned to the enemy. The nikh 
of the first rank extended live yards beyond the line of battle, those J 
the second, four, and so on to the fifth, whose lance ends Avere also a yanl 
heyoird the breasts of the men next behind. Tlie remaining ranks pressed 
forAvard against the first and jAreveuted their retreating, holding their 
Aviih the points njnvard, vesting npoii the shonlders of the men in front, and 
this Avildorncss of s]ioars elTectnally Avarded off the darts of the enemy, hie- 
sisLlblc on level ground, but Avlthout ability to make a quick change of from 
or a ]'ii})id evolution, this cumhersomo body of infantry Avas supported in the 
rear and on llio Hanks by the light infantry of preltasts, avIio commenced the 
coufliet. 

lleforo and at the sides ran the archers and frondonrs, an irregular troop 
eoraposod of strangers, A\dio, when need came, closed in behind the wings, 
The cavalry of the lurUeria, or companions of the king, armed Avifch a javelin 
and a sabre and formed of young men belonging to the highc,st nobility, 
constituted, Avitli the phalanx, the poriucipal force of tlie Macedonian armies. 
There Avas further a body of light cavalry and a corps of engineers attached 
to the service of the siege artillery, Avhich consisted of balists and catapults, 
recently invented machiuos for the purpose of firing dart,s at the enemy and 
boulders against the ramparts of toAvns. The establishment of a permanent 
army Avas Philip’s most important military innovation. Under Philip’s Aveak 
predecessors the multijilicity of jAvetouders to the throne had rendered the 
nobles fractions and virtually independent; hut they liad under them neither 
jAenesiffi as in Thessaly, nor a helot as in Spraria. 

Without openly abolishing the ancient pArivilege.s, Philip contrived to 
make them inoffensive by transferring them to tho army, Avlrere there Avas 
ahvays a military and pAolitical council. The nobles Avere little by little in¬ 
duced to leave their estates, and Avere held permanently at court by the 
attraction of pleasure and high appointments. It Avas held an honour among 
them to have tlieir sons received in tho corpis of the lietEeria, and these young 
members of the king’s bodyguard, fulfilling domestic ofliccs about his person, 
Avere in reality hostages delivered over into his hands. “ Never,” says Titus 
Livius, “ Avere seen slaves so servile in tho presence of tlie master, so arro¬ 
gant elsewhere.” 

As regards the common people, nothing Avhatever Avas changed in their 
condition. They had never, as in Greece, formed a piolitical body, and 
there Avas no Macedonian city. Appiareutly everything took place by popu¬ 
lar consent, but the army was the Macedonian pjeople. Philip frequently 
harangued his troops; a pAvoceeding that offered no danger, since the soldiers 
of a bellicose chief never withhold from him their apiporobation. Macedonia 
Avas a nation of soldiers; hence its government, maintaining a permanent 
army and engaged in pierpetual Avars, could be none other than a military 
monarchy. 
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THE WAXfNQ OP IMIILIP 

. jjy ]ie had made hia kingdom safe from tlie atlaoks of barlairiaiis, 
PI i ^ wiblied to extend his dominion to the sea, access to which was closed 
m Grecian colonies. Some of the.se had ranged theinselvc.s under the 
■itectioii of Athens, others under that of Oiynthus. Amphipoiis was 
^"lenendent; Oiynthus and Athens had an equal interest in preserving this 
^udepenileuce and Philip himself had formally recognised it; nevertiioless 
It was decided not to hold to this obligation, but to .seize Amplhpolis. ft wn.s 
necessary to prevent tlie Olyntliians and Atlicniams from uniting- for its do- 
I't-nce, and in this endeavour Philip made use of wile, lie posse,ssing, even in a 
TO.iter deo-ree tliaii Lysander, the combined qualitio,s of the fox and the lion. 
He'persiiadetl the Athenians that his only de.sire in taking Ainpliipolis was 
to deliver it to them in exchange for Pydna, a Macedonian town which liad 
iJacecl itself under their protection. At the .same lime he made .sure of Hie 
iiditrality of the Olyntliiuus, and oven obtained help from tliem hy delivsr- 
iiin- to them Antheimns, and hy promising tliom Potidam, which belonged 
tiAlie Athenians. The latter-, ovor-conlidcnt of Ids good faith, did not 
ittpond to the -ajjpeal of Amphipoiis for help. Philip took the town, and 
.iftenviirds treacherously entered and took Pydna, koeiiing tliem botli. Tlie 
Atlieuiiins had been outdone, but they could not seek vengeance for tliis 
perfidy, as they were engaged at tlie time in tlio war of tlie allies, and had 
need of all their forces to carry it to an end. Tlii.s enoonraged Philip to 
take another step; he seized Potidaia, which was oceiipiod by an Athenian 
giii-risou, politely sent hack tlie garrison to Athens, and delivered tlie town 
to the Olyntliians, whom lie wished to place in a ptisition of conllieling inter¬ 
ests towards the Athenians (357). 

Master of Amphipoiis, Philip crossed the ,Strymou witli the intention of 
possessing himself of the mining region of Mount Pangea. He fomuled 
tliei-e upon the .site of the ancient Thaaiaii oity OrenideH, a new town wliioh 
he called Philippi, upon the money of which was imprinted the head of 
Hercules, ancestor of the Macedonian kings. Tlie city of Philippi was at 
once a military po.st, tlie entrance to Thrace, and a centre of exploitation 
for the mines of Mount Pangea. Tlie.se mines, far hotter operated than 
they had been hy the Tliasians and Atlienians, furnislied I’liili)) witli an 
annual revenue of a tliousund talents, or T200,000 Htei-ling-, out of wliicli 
he made the handsome gold coins whicli boar his name. This soui-cu of 
riches which enabled him to support his army and to buy traitors in the 
(Ireek cities, contributed to bis greatness at least as much as the phalanx. 
He declared tliab no city was imprcgiiahlc into which could be driven a 
mule laden with gold pieces, o 
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CHAPTER XLIX. THE TRIUMPHS OF PHILIP 

DHMObTlIEKKS, Tfri!: OllATOll 

The trite proverb that “ the pen is iniglitier than the sword,” like all 
other proverbs, expresses hardly half tlic truth. Never was there a more 
definite combat between the two .sharp in.struments than in the history of 
Greece at this period, for that history becomes hardly more tlian a pitolied 
battle between a splendid organiser of armies and a splendid captain of argu¬ 
ments, and the parallel is the clo,ser inasmuch as Demosthenes, though com¬ 
monly thought of as an orator, was much more distinctly a writer; for he 
was decidetlly inferior as a speaker to his great rival AJscliines, and his 
orations are chiefly valuable for their logic and their cautious reasoning. 
Unlike the perishable glories of tlie art of oratory pure and simple, the nit 
of Demosthenes has come down to us in comsiderable completene.ss, and forms 
a text-book whose eloquence i.s little appreciated by the students that 
reluctantly unravel its close-knit fabric. 

As this duel between the king of Macedonia and the manufacturer’s son 
of Athens was so nearly a combat of equals, it will be well to cast a brief 
look at the biography of Demosthenes, since we have given so inucli attention 
to the formation of Philip’s character.® 

The father of this great orator was an Athenian hy birth, and exercised 
the trade of an armourer, by which he acquired considerable wealth. He 
married the daughter of one Gylon who had settled upon the borders of the 
Euxiiie Sea and contracted an alliance with a rich heiress of the country.’ 
At the age of seven Demosthenes was dejorived of his father, who left him 
a fortune which entitled him to rank with the wealthiest citizens, lliough 
guardians had been appointed to manage his estate and direct his education, 
they seem to have dilapidated the one, and neglected the other. Left at an 
early age entirely to himself, he launched out into expenses with all the 
extravagance and vanity of youth, acted as choregus or president of theatri¬ 
cal eatertaininents, and equipped a ship of war for the service of the republic. 
He spent the first part of his life without any fixed purpose or aim, indulging 
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1 a state of indolence and effeiuinacy, as to liave Ins name stigmatised 
i" term of reproach [BaUlos]. But the seeds of genius, being either 
II ^ed to shoot up in wild luxuriance or to lie dormant through neglect, 
oon to spring up with amazing vigour. He determined thenceforth to 
'r^ote himself wholly to the study of eloquence. At that time learning of all 
but particularly philosophy and the art of rhetoric, was cultivated 
great eagerness by the Athenian youth. Plato had ostablislied his school 
the Academy, and was attended by a vast concourse. Demosthenes 
'ttended it with great assiduity, as well as that of Ismus the rhetorician. 
After these preparatory studies, he tried his strength against his guardians, 
nhom he obliged to refund a part of hi.s property. Emboldened by thi-s 
success, he mounted the tribunal to liaranguc the people upon tire slate of 
iffairs 'but was heard with very little attention, and no signs of approbation. 
Not discouraged by this unfavourable reception, lie made a second attempt 
.md was equally unsuccesslul. i . -n , , . , 

As he retired, exceedingly depressed by lus ill-succe.ss, and determined 
ill his mind to relinquisli a pursnit for which natuie seemed to have rendered 
him unfit, by denying him the free use of the organs of speech, and a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of breath to articulate distinctly a sentence of moderate length, 
he was met by one of his friends, a comedian, wlio exhorted him to conquer 
the natural and acquired defects under which he laboured. lie instantly 
set about correcting, Aviih the greatest perseverance and most extraordinary 
means, his rapid and inarticulate pronunciation, ungraceful and awkward 
gestures in declaiming, and several natural defects under which he lahoured.fl 
The anecdotes of Demosthenes’ struggle with his defects arc reniemhered 
by many people to whom the very name of King Philip is obscure. These 
anecdotes rest upon tlio orator’s own autliority. Tlio reader need liardly 
be Teminded of the hours he spent talking with his mouth full of pebbles, 
shouting against the roar of the stormy ocean, practising his gestures before 
11 mirror, expanding his lungs by running and by declaiming as lie climbed 
the steep hills of which Greece is made, shaving half Ids head to compel 
himself to keep indoors at hi.s studies, and shutting liimsclf up for months 
at a time in an underground room wlicro he copied all Thucydides eight 
times, and polished his own plirascs to incandescence. 

Thus prepared, lie undertook a losing battle in defence of that system of 
municipal isolation and jealousy which lie thought of as freedom, hut which 
had brought on Greece innumerable crimes and sorrows and kept the little 
peninsula always under the shadow of complete disaster before a larger foe. 
In a sense, Demosthenes may lie compared with tlio advocates of States’ 
Rights in the United States before the Civil War, except that the Aineri- 
caiis never dreamed of carrying their theories to such au extent. To put 
the two instances on a par, it would be necessary to imagine the South¬ 
erners of America demanding not merely that the states should have no 
federation whatsoever, but that even the smallest town of each state should 
go its own petty way. 

^SCHINBS, THE BIVAL OE DEMOSTHEN’ES 

Heroic as the figure of Demosthenes is in many respects one must not 
forget to do justice to the opposition he met, not oiilj’' from Macedonia but 
from within his own city. Posterity is likely to generalise too vigorously, 
and rEschines has suffered more than liis due from the fact that he happened 
to be the opponent of Demosthenes, It is customary to think of TEschines 
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as a Li'aitoi', a liypocriLr, and the jiaitl attorney ot in Ailiens. Yet d 

iiiigliL bo well U) remember tlial if bis advice liad been taken and tlio Ma ^ 
donians treated witli welcome instead of warfare as preaeliod by Domosthenr' 
the result would liave been exiudly tbo same except that much bloodshed 
would have biHui saved and a loathsome amount of intrigue and villain^ 
- -1 ■' When Demosthenes is praised for his determination and persist 


avoided 

enee in his one idea, rMselunos must l)o j)raised for the same to tlre'saiue 
degree. WJien symjiathy is I'elL for Demosthenes in the omnity he met it 
ninst ho remembered that yl'lsehines suffered exile and suffered it witli 
dignity. Yl'lsehines was never- iiroved guilty of accepting money from 
Maeedoiiia, wbile Demostbeiies gloaUul over the poverty of iEscliines and 
boastc'd of bis own riches. On tlio other hand it is known tliat Deirrostlienea 
acoeptiid money from Ihu'sia. And, if one may he perruitiod to distinguisli 
hetweeii degrees of guilt in bribery, one. miglit feel that Derslau money was 
far dirtier for a Oreeian to luuidlo tlian liar .semi-Grecian gold of Macedonia 
eoming fi'oni ilus hand of a king whose great andrition was to organise 
Grocee inlo a lederated monai-eliy and lead her against Persia. 

Adsehhres elaimod to have been of distinguished blood, and, while Deinos- 
tlionos doclareil him to h(» of tho lowest ])osHible origin, and that dishonest, 
he uortaiirly represented tho arislom-atie jrarly. His frioirdship for Philip’s 
cause cannot he iinpiuted lo a cowardly rlmsiro for ])oaee at any price, since 
lie proved liimself a bravo soldier, while Demoslhones Ihvew away his shield 
and lied from the very hattlo-grouml of (iha-ronoa Lo wliieh his elocpienoe 
had summoned tho Grooks. A'isehines was a writer of groat skill and the 
throe of his orations still extant are rated almost as high as those of 
Domostlumos. Adsoliinos seems to have had a far hotter voice and pres- 
eueo than tho offominalo studeud. whom posterily Lliinks of as a majestic 
tlmudorer. 'I'lio good and lit in tlio oluiracter of tlio latter have been no¬ 
where more briskly summarised Ilian by Pi-ovost-Paradold; 


TIIIO UNi*01'UJ<AIM'l’V OF DIOMOSTJUCNICS 

“ DumostUones was never ontii-ely popular. He iuid nothing grand hi 
liim but his elotpienee and will. Dignity of cliaraetor was wanting, Is it to 
be said that the highest virtues were ueee.ssary in Athens for tJie popularity 
of a political man '! lly no means. Virtue was a title, but tho contrary of 
virtue had also its iutluoueo wliou it was joined to elegance. Por Demos¬ 
thenes, who owed a ridiculous surname [Batalos] to hiddou debaucliea, and 
Avho devoted tho rest of his youth to an ungrateful work, had neither the 
graces of vice nor tho dignity of virtum 1 lo was neither Aristides nor Alci- 
hiades. Nor had he the easy levity of Cleon and many other demagogues. 
He was a man of anxiety and toil, lie Jiad not tho good-natured and happy 
iuHoloneo of a popmlar orator, who jilays with tho jioojile and liimself, and 
enlivens the tribune: neither did ho pio.s,so.ss that whluli was tho contrary, 
tliat is to say, natural dignity, Iho majeslio ealiii which made Pericles the 
organ of divine reason, a kind of mediinu between Athens and its destiny, 
between the people and tho spiirit of tho ropmblie. Deiiiostheiies was violent 
and laborious. His discourses .smelt of oil, but smoothness was absent from 
them. It was premeditated veliomoneo, the result of art as much as of in¬ 
spiration. In short, the people had soon this orator raise liimself slowly from 
mediocrity, and buy his power with long night studies ; ho inoculated himself 
patiently with genius. Tlioy luul hissed at DonioBthenos and had seen liiiii 
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back stronger; tkey had hissed again and he had roiumed all-powerful. 
The mob is wrong in rarely pardoning siicli niarvoLs. The mob, with denial 
miiistice, more willingly gives its approbalion to Uio idleness of genius than 
to the fertile preparation of work; it adds its partiality in favour of destiny, 
and the glory which gives itself ia luoro brilliant in its oyos than that which 
must be conquered. The condud of Deinosthonas, ns haughty a.s his elo¬ 
quence, would often have irritated a less auspicious doinooracy. This eiior- 
uetic spirit, nourished by uontesta, wliicii struggle and effort had aloiio 
rendered fruitful, never distrusted its natural impetuosity. Doniostheiios 
applied to political difficulties the same violcnco lie had so happily used 
against his natural difficulties; ho treated his a<lversaries like the olustacles 
which had prevented his becoming eloquent. One day au accomplice of 
Philip, Antiphon, arraigned heforo the assembly of the pcopjlc, was sent away 
acquitted. Demosthenes snatched away tho benoilL of tho popular .sentonco, 
arraigned him before the Areopagus, aud never rested until lie was con¬ 
demned to death. When has a (lemoeraey patiently allowed itself to bo 
thus defended against itself and its judgmeiils brokem? 

“Demoatliene.s was of tho aristocracy; the aristocracy of money, it is 
true, but it is sufficieiiL to road Aristophanes to feel that this aristocracy 
ms the heaviest to hoar, when oiio had tlio uiisforluno to belong to it. 
Demosthenes was rich, the son of ruihes, and be boasted about it with 
perilous intemperance, lir tho J)is<iourHc on iho Crown lie opposed his for¬ 
tune to the poverty of AC.selunos, witli a disgust aud hardness contrary to 
the Athenian spirit. 

“Add to so many causes of nnpi)i)n]arity, Die natural inomisiHlenoy of tho 
people, the sacrifices Deinosthonos elaiincd from tliem, the dangers and the 
reverses of his polities, and one. will i )0 surprised at llie lasting ]H)Wov of this 
great mau. The explanation thereof is entirely in the strouglh ami clearness 
of his wonderful genius, livery day bo sluiwod Ids prodigious eloqnoueo, 
which consisted in raising his audioiiee abovo its oi'dinary iiitolUgeneo, eom- 
munioated for a moment to tho crowd tho geucrosUy of a great sold and tho 
divination of a superior mind. Ho made tho peoiile capable of I'oeling what 
was noble in politics, and undor.standing wliat was nece.ssary. lie allowed 
them in this policy the natural result of the Atlienian destiny.' He identified 
his work with tho work of that sujioriov jiower against wliitsh all compilaiut 
is useless and all anger ridioulou.s, tlio work of Necessity.” 

But perhaps tho most satislaetory claim Demosthenes has on tho memory 
of all time is to be found in that iiievitahle hoauty whiidi surrounds a losing 
battle fought to the end. I’nifeasur Jolib" has said, “As a statesman, 
Demosthenes needs no epitaph hut Ids own words in the sjieocli On the 
Grom: ‘I say that, if tho event had boon inaidfost to tho ivholo world bo- 
forehand, not even then ouglit Athena to have for.saken this course, if Athens 
had any regard for her glory, or for her past, or for tho ages to come.’” 


riIirUl>’H IlKTTIdU KfllK 

+!,• endeavouring to he judicial, it is appropriate to 

tmnk 01 the hotter side of King Philip, He, too, had obsLaolo.s lo overcome, 
anc le suffers from tho piatlietie cou.so(pienee,s of success; for wo forgive the 
weaknesses and vices and tho underhand meiisurea of the one who fails, hut 
we arc prone to impute the success of tlie man who succeeds, purely to the 
evil ot ins ways, Onco more wo may quote Pruvo.st-Paradold : 

ir. w. —voi., IV. Q 
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“ Philip had closely observed Greece, with its incurable aud dail 
luenting weaknesses, and ho had foreseen, as a raagnifioent future tk 
of those powerless and divided people, under his sovereign autlioriu™''Tf 
had understood that the Grecian empire, defended by meicenaries and i 
of citizens, belonged to those who could put in the ranks the greatest 
her of trained soldiers, aud that patriotism had no longer any paifc to 01 ™'- 
in this supremo struggle. The instinct and passion of craftiness, patience 
the art of bribery, made him eminently suitable for those corrupting and 
lying mancBuvres, which divide tlie enemy and prepare victory, to 
these precious gifts were added an unrestrained ambition, sufficiently sh-ons 
so as not to draw back in the face of any danger, sufficiently enlightened 
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only to seek opportune contests, and to become great only through suoces?. 
It is because Philip always saw ahead of his actions, and hoped for gieat 
things, that they were always appropriate aud useful, and that he did them 
with such terrible activity. He gave himself up entirely to intrigues, to 
battles, to the formation of his army, to the subjection of Greece, aud to 
vast hopes. 

“ It is with a .sort of terror that Demosthenes saw and described him as 
being consumed hy desires always greater, aud carried away by a bidden 
strength from enterprivse to enterprise. ‘ I saw Philip with one eye put out, 
one shoulder broken, a crippled hand, a wounded thigh, abandon to fortune 
without ceremony or hesitation all that it wished to take of his body, pro¬ 
vided the rest remained powerful and lionoured.’ Who does not see that hs 
unchecked activity followed a more elevated aim than the submission of 
Greece and that this great man, in a hurry to have finished, was afraid 
of seeing life suddenly fail his ambition ? What could Greece do to such 
a genius, sustained hy such a character?” 

Professor Bury/ is even more direct in Philips’s praise and in blame for 
Demosthenes : “ To none of the world’s great rulers ha,s history done less 
justice than to Philip. The overwhelming greatness of a son greater than 
himself has overshadowed liim and drawn men’.s eyes to achievements wHch 
could never have been wrought hut for Philip’s life of toil.” He also notes 
that we have no iiiformation of Philip’s stupendous conquest of Thrace, and 
that what we know of him at all has come through Athenian mouths and 
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flv from “ the malignant eloquence ” of Demosthenes, on which account 
t ^Greek history of Philip’s time has often been regarded “ as little more 
n a biography of Demosthenes,” whose policy Professor Bury finds retro- 
and retarding, unrelieved by any new ideas. The time needed an 


fpi 


ade 


ithenian statesman" of adaptability and judgment. In the end iEschines 
proved himself more nearly that man than Demosthenes.® 


THE SACKED WAIl 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pherm, was as.say.sinatcd in 359 by Ids brothers- 
iii-laiv at the instigation of his wife. Thebe, she having taken care to 
deprive him of his sword while he slept and to remove the dogs which 
guarded the entrance to his chamber. She then introduced her brothers, 
and on their hesitating to deal the blow she threatened to awake her hus¬ 
band. The murderers assumed Alexander’s tyranny, and one of them, 
Lycopliron, was on tlie throne when Pliilip Ava.s summoned to oppo.so him 
bv the powerful family of the Aleuadm of Larissa, who, like the Macedonian 
kings, pretended to descend from Hercules. Philip was then besieging 
Jlethone, the only city of the Theriiiaic Gulf which still formed part of the 
Athenian federation. After having received a wound which cost liiin one 
eve, he took the city, razed it to the ground, and seized the occasion which 
then offered to enter Thes.3aly. Lycopliron having made an alliance with 
the Phociaus, Pliayllus, brother of Ononiarchus, came to his aid with seven 
thousand men. Philip defeated Pbayllus, but was liimself defeated by 
Onomarchus, who forced him back into Macedonia while he, Onoraarchus, 
returned to Bceotia to gain possession of Coronca. But Philip reappeared 
.shortly with a new army : his forces united to those of Thessaly amounted 
to twenty thousand men and three thousand horses. Against the Phocians, 
who had stolen the treasure of the temple of Dolplii, ho appeared as an 
avenger of Apollo, and all Ids soldier's wore crowns made of laurel leaves 
from Tempe. 

The encounter took place near the Gulf of Pagaste, where was stationed 
an Athenian fleet. Philip obtained a complete victory, due principally to 
the Thessalian cavalry. The Phocians lost six thousand men ; of those made 
prisoners three thousand were cast into the sea as being sacrilegious, but 
many of them were able to reach the Athenian vessels by swimming. Ono- 
niarchus had been killed in battle, and his body crucified. Lycopliron obtained 
by bribes permission to retire to the Peloponnesus with his troops, delivering 
the city of Phene over to Philip, who seized the port of Pngasss and the fleet 
constructed by Alexander. Philip caused to be paid over to him by his 
Thessalian allies, as war indemnity, a large part of the revenues of the coun¬ 
try. He wished to penetrate farther, and under pretext of entering Phocia 
marched towards Thermopylm in order to take up his position on a spot 
that was the key to all Greece. But an Athenian corps commanded by 
Diopliantus occupied the pass, and Philip was obliged to turn back (352). 


THE FIRST PHrijIFPIO 

It was at tills epoch that Demosthenes pronounced, before the people of 
Athens, Ms first Philippic. So absorbed had been the Greeks by their 
private rivalries that they had paid no heed to the rapid and increasing 
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progress made by the hlacedonian monarchy. One man alone saw th 
danger; he had no other anna than hia patriotism and his eloquence b t 
with these he fought valiantly, and though he could not preserve to if' 
country liberty, he at least preserved its honour. The unequal conflict 
which was about to take place between Demosthenes and Philip ivas not 
alone a duel between the ablest of politicians and the greatest of orators ■ a 
was a duel to the death between two principles, monarchism and lepnbh- 

eanism. These two principles had once b^e 
in the reign of Xerxes, been arrayed against each 
other ; but at that time the Greeks were able to 
forget their private differences in the common 
danger, and to superiority of numbers they hart 
opposed, not alone heroism, which does notalwaj', 
suffice to conquer, but military tactics. Now con¬ 
ditions were different; Philip had borrowed of 
the Greeks their tactics, which he brought to 
perfection, and he managed to turn to his own 
advantage the condition of the land, now inoie 
than ever divided. It was never again to have 
that unity of military command so necessary in 
the face of the enemy. The hegemony of Sparta 
which Athens nobly accepted in the Median Wai 
was forever destroyed, and Sparta, which strug¬ 
gled vainly under its double burden, Megalopolis 
and Messene, took no notice of the progress of 
Philip. Thebes, which had broken Sparta’s 
power, was not strong enough to take its place, 
and foolishly inviting the approach of the enemy, 
repented too late and died in expiation of its 
fault. Athens remained, but how fallen from 
its former condition of active energy. In vain 
Demosthenes tried to awaken it; it asked but to 
sleep the long sleep) of worn-out races. “ When, 
Athenians,” cried the great demagogue, “ will you 
rouse and do your duty '! What new event, what 
pressing need, do you await ? What contingency 
Dfhosthiwes more urgent for free men than the danger of dis¬ 

honour ? Will you always assemble in the public 
squares to ask each other, ‘ Well, wliat is new ? ’ What can he newer than 
a man from Macedonia making himself victor of Athens and master over 
all Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No, he is only ailing. But what matter to 
you if he be sick or dead ; if heaven were to deliver you from him to-day, 
to-morrow you would cause another Philip) to arise, for his victorious advance 
is far less a result of his own power than of your inertia.” 

The war of the allies had exhausted Athens’ principal source of revenue, 
and, as frequently happens in the case of spendthrifts who are obliged to 
economise, the city preferred to do without necessities rather than deny 
itself the superfluous ; the sovereign peopolo refused absolutely to curtail its 
civil list. Pericles in instituting the public funds could not foresee that the 
day was to come when the Athenians would prefer amusement to the preser¬ 
vation of the nation’s safety. “ Why be surprised at Philip’s success,” asks 
Demosthenes, “ when all the sums formerly allotted to defray the cost of 
war are now squandered in useless festivity, a decree, furthermore, menacing 
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[*1-34. B • jjjjy QH(j .vvlio undertakes to restore them to tlieir former 

ivitli pa ^ reverts frequently to this incurable propensity of Atlienian 

^iT'ttant'ism, citing the extreme punctuality with whicli public feast clays 
obseived as against the tardiness of the administiatlon in all that con- 
r/necl marine matters, or war. “Tell me wliy your pompous feasts of 
p athencea or of Dionysia, which cost more than tlio armament of a fleet, 
^rnlways' celebrated on the day set, while your fleets, as at Methone, 
Ivasai,'and Poticliea, anive too late? In the observance of your feasts all 
]ias°been regulated by law ; each of you knows in advance the choregus, the 
i/cmnasiarch of his tribe ; he knows just what he is to receive and the exact 
moment when he is to receive it; nothing is uucoitain, unexpected, neglected. 
In time of war, with all the preparations war demands, there is no order, no 
foresight, nothing but confusion on all sides. At the first alarm trierarchs 
neiianied, exchanges are made, subsidies are demanded. Then, to the ships 
sie siiiiinioned first tlie metceci, then the freedmen, then the citizens, then — 
but pending all this work of preparation, that which our fleet sliould save 
has peiished. All this, citizens, is doubtless very disagreeable to hoar, but 
if in leaving out of a discourse all that offends wo exclude the matter itself, 
wliat need to speak save for the mere pleasure of your oars ” And this 
was virtually true ; the people listened to Demosthenes because lie spoke 
well, then went to hear the orators of the opposite side, and in the enjoy¬ 
ment of this fine oratorical display were as royally amused as tliough they 
had visited the theatre or the Odouni. 


priILTP AND ATHENS 

Philip endeavoured by apparent inaction to inalce the Athenians forget 
the attack on Thermopylm by which he justified Demosthenes’ fears. But 
his time was not wasted ; lie employed it in making partisans, even drawing 
around himself certain of the pillagers of the Delphic temple. He roceivecl 
their money in trust, thus attaching them firmly to his interests. lie had 
established or was maintaining tyrants in the island of Eubma, two of 
whom, feigning treachery to him, called tlie Athenians to their aid, only to 
betray them as soon as they had responded to this appeal; it was with 
difiiculty that Phocion could save the Athenian army from destruction. To 
obtain possession of Amphipolis, Philip had caused the Olynthiaus to with¬ 
draw from the Athenian alliance by ceding to them Potidiea; they, how¬ 
ever, regretted this step as soon as they saw their independence menaced. 
Philip accused them of having given refugo to Macedonian conspirators, 
and took successively several cities of the Olynthian federation, Apollonia, 
Stagna, Mecyberna, Torone. The Olynthians asked help of Athens, and 
Demosthenes, in support of tlieir appeal, delivered three of liis most cele¬ 
brated discourses called the Ol^nthiacs. The first showed the Athenians the 
danger they were in, since if Philip were to become master of Olynthus he 
would not fail to fall upon Athens with all his forces. He then indicated 
the remedy : a better use of public moneys. Unable to attack the Theorica 
directly, he evaded the difficulty by deniauding a reform in the laws govern¬ 
ing its use. 

“Be not surprised, Athenians, if I speak contrary to the opinion of the 
majority. Establish nomothetes, not to create new laws, but to abolish 
such as work you harm, and these I will designate clearly. They are the 
laws regulating the theatre and military service. One set sacrifices to the 
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idlers of the town the funds set apart for war, the other assures imunnt 
to cowards. We stood formerly without a rival, rulers at home, arbit 
in foreign lands. Sparta was crushed, Thebes occupied abroad, confront* 
ing- us was no power that could dispute our empire. What have\ye done^ 
Wo have lost our provinces, and uselessly dissipated fifteen hundred talent 
War restored to us our allies ; in time of peace wise counsellors caused uj 
to lose thein, and our enemy has waxed great and powerful. Can anyone 
deny that it is through us that Philip has risen ? Undoubtedly you will reph- 
things on the outside are not favourable to us, but within, what marvels 
have been accomplished ! Name them ! Walls restored, roads repaired 
fountains rebuilt, and a hundred other trilling matters. Look upon the 
authors of the.se splendid works ; formerly poor, they are now rich, and in 
proportion to tho rise in their fortunes has been the decline of the state’s, 
The power to pardon is in their hands, nothing is accomplished save through 
them ; and you, Athenians, suffer everything to be taken from you, allies as 
well as money. Great in numbers, you are treated like menials, happy 
when your masters throw you your daily pittance, the price of admission 
to the theatre. The shame of such a condition ! They give you your own, 
and you render thanks as though for a mercy shown you! I know well 
that it may cost me dear to place your disgrace so clearly before you; but 
dearer still will it cost those who liave brought that disgrace about.” 

Only ill a democracy could a ruler bo found who would accept reproaches 
so severe. The Athenians knew that Demosthenes was right, but to give up 
the theatre—that was very hard; to reform the administration of the finances 
— that would take a long, long time I The most urgent need was attended 
to first: two armies were sent to succour the Olyiithians, who were struggling 
bravely in their own defence. But these armies were formed of mercenaries, 
commanded by Chares, an indifferent general who was in the pay of every 
land. The presence of such troops had for effect to create disturbance 
among the besieged without rendering them the slightest aid. It was finally 
decided to send an army of citizens; but it was already too late; two traitors 
had delivered over the city to the enemy (347). 

There was stupaefaotlon in Athens and in all Greece when it was learned 
that Philip had destroyed Olyiithus and sold its inhabitants. But pity was 
of short duration : “ Each people,” s<ays Demosthenes, “ seemed to look upon 
as gained the time spent by Philip in destroying another.” Nevertheless 
the possession of Chalcidice made him master over the iEgean Sea and 
brought him nearer to the Thracian Chersonesus, ceded to the Athenians by 
the king, Cersobleptes. His fleet, already greater than that of Athens, 
threatened Imbros, Scyros, Lemnos, and Eubcea, made a descent on Attica, 
carried off the Paralian galley, and tore down the trophies at Marathon. 
The Athenians, tired of carrying on the struggle alone, tried to form against 
Philip a general alliance, but his liberality had created for him a numerous 
faction. Even at Athena little was spoken of but the good intentions of the 
king. Among those who upheld him were many who had been bought over, 
notably the orator Demades, possibly also iEschmes; brrt some of the dupes 
were honest, among them the rhetorician Isocrates, who was dazzled by 
Philip’s success, and many resembling Phocion, who always looked on the 
dark side, preaching peace because he believed victory impossible, although 
he was the best general Athens possessed. “ Have military greatness,” he 
advised the Athenians, “ or make those who have it your friends.” When 
Demosthenes saw this man arise to reply to him, “There,” he said, “is the 
axe of my discourse.” 
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sWed War still continued. After the death of Onomarohus his 
n rPhayll’is succeeded him in command. With the aid of the Delphic 
jjg together a large army of mercenaries. The Spartans fur- 
Iiiin one thousand men, the Achmans two thousand, the Athenians 
thousand and four hundred horses ; thus Sparta and Athens participated 
^ndirectly in the pillage, Phayllus paying for the maintenance of the troops 
t to Iniu. He invaded Boeotia and took the greater part of tlie cities of 
Eoicnemidian Locris; but falling ill ho died and his place was taken by 
Phalfficus, son of Onomarohus. The command of this army of bandits came 
to be'a sort of hereditary royalty. Phalmcus being still very young a tirtor 
ms given him in the person of Mnaseas, who was shortly after killed. 
Phalsciis continued the war ; but ten thousand talents, the last of the treas¬ 
ure of Delphi, had been expended and the Pliocians were clamouring for a 
reckoning. The Thebans were also at the cud of their resources, in spite of 
the three hundred talents they had obtained from tlio idng of Persia. They 
called on Philip for assistance, but ho not being willing to risk again finding 
the pass of Thermopylae guarded by Athenians, they wero obliged to drop 
out of the contest. The Atlieuians were iii rcii.lity glad to discontinue a war 
irhich had lasted ten years withorrt bringing them any profit, and desired a 
reconciliation with the Thebans. 

It even seemed possible to estaldish a goireral peace among tlio Grecian 
states, for all were equally tired of tbo long and fruitless war. Pliilip indi¬ 
rectly gave the Athenians to understand tliat he was disposed to treat for 
peace. It being difficult to divine their moLivo tliese advances were looked 
upon as suspicious. Still at Philocrates’ proposal it was voted to send off 
ten ambassadors, among whom was Philocrates himself, the rival orators, 
Demosthenes and Aiscliines, and tiro actor Aristodemus. Aischiiies later 
reproached Demosthenes with having failed in eloquence before Philip, a 
fact which had in it nothing extraordinary, since only Alcibiades or Lysander 
could compete with Philip in guile, and Demosthenes was used to speaking 
his thoughts openly to a free people. Tic was at least, contrary to many of 
his colleagues, proof against lino speeches, l)anqucts, and gifts. 


A TKEATV OE 1U3AOE 

The ambassadors returned without having obtained anything from Philip 
save a vague promise to respect the Athenian possessions in Thrace. Tliree 
Macedonian envoys followed them; the terms of a treaty of peace were de¬ 
cided upon and another embassy, similar probably to the first, was charged 
to obtain Philip’s signature. Contrary to the advice of Demosthenes, this 
embassy travelled by short stages on land, and waited a month for Philip at 
Pella, giving him time to wage war upoon the king of Thrace, Athena’ ally. 
He at last returned and persuaded the ambassadors to accompany him as far 
a,s Pherm, under the pretext of desiring their mediation between two Thessa¬ 
lian cities. At Pherae he signed the treaty but refused to inscribe upon it 
the name of the Phocians, The ambassadors having left bo marched rapidly 
upon Thermopylaa and took possession of tbo pass wliicli this time he found 
This had been the aim of all his hesitation and delay. The 
Athenians were outwitted, and their ambassadors either dupes or accomplices; 
later Demosthenes even accused ASschines of liaving sold himself to Philip. 

, treason is still more appoarent. Before peace was concluded he 

had refused the assistance first of the Athenians, then of the Spartans, who 
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offered to occupy the fortresses. The Phocians were left to their 
Philip presented himself and the fortresses were delivered up to him' 
sole condition that PhalcBCua be permitted to retire to Peloponnesus with t™ 
thousand mercenaries. In such fashion this chieftain of a robber band fi i 
ing nothing more to steal at Delphi, abandoned without a struggle his 
try to the enemy. Tho Phocians were at the mercy of Philip who delivp''"i 
them over to the hatred of the Tliobans. 6 

The Idng occupied the country without striking a blow and then summoned 
the Ampliictyonio conncil to Delphi, that he might hold a trial of the Pho 
cians and their allies and re-order the affairs of the national sanctuary. 


rUKISIIMENT OP THE PHOCIANS 

The sentence vyas sufficiently severe. Tho court, attended only by repre¬ 
sentatives of the peoples which, like the Thebans, Locrians, and Thessiluns, 
had taken part in the Sacred War, followed the dictates of revenge and 
passion. The Phocians, as being accursed, were expelled from the Amphic- 
tyonio league and the two votes which they had hitherto possessed were 
transferred to Philip and his successors; all the towns, twenty-two in numher, 
were (with the exception of Abco) to be destroyed and the inhabitants to 
settle in villages of not more than fifty inhabitants. The fugitives were to be 
accursed and outlawed wherever they were encountered; those who remaine( 
were to pay Apollo a yearly tribute of fifty talents [i£10,000 or $>50,000’ 
and to be despoiled of their arms and horses until the stolen treasure shouli, 
be made up. Philip was in future to preside at the Pythian games. The 
desire for veugeanoe went so far that the OitEeans even made a suggestioa 
that the whole male population, exclusive of the boys and the old men, should 
be thrown down from the rock as temple robbers: an inhuman proposal 
which Philip rejected with anger. In contrast with such unbridled fury the 
Macedonian king, who had little mercy for his own enemies, appeared as a 
mild ruler. 

The execution of the sentence was undertaken with relentless severity; 
ancient towns like Hyampolis, Panopeus, Daulis, Lileea disappear henceforth 
from history ; their former inhabitants either wandered homeless in foreign 
countries or lived out their days in mournful servitude. Many joined the 
bands of mercenaries which Timoleon the Corinthian conducted to Syracuse 
in the following year; others passed over with Phalmcus into Crete, where 
some time afterwards the leader met his death at the siege of Cydoiiia. All 
the Phocians who had taken part in the robbing of the temple met with a 
fearful end, but the lot of those who remained behind was not more enviable. 
Some years later, when Demosthenes went to Delphi, he beheld a picture of 
misery: “houses torn down, walls in ruins, the country emptied of men of 
vigorous age, and a few mourning women and children and old people; such 
wretchedness as admits of no description in words.” 


THE ATTITUDE Oir THE ATHENIANS 

The tidings of tliese events fell on the betrayed Athenians like a thunder¬ 
bolt out of a clear sky. Relying on the royal grace and mercy, they had de¬ 
livered the Phocians to their enemies with their hands tied, and how had 
that trust been rewarded! In Athens consequently, no one joined in the 
songs of rejoicing which pealed through Delphi when the Amphictyouic 
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^^uB.c.] Greek envoys who hailed Philip as the protector of the 

Me'saecfcuary were entertained by him at a banquet and sacrifices, 
ations and prayers were offered in favour of Apollo; on the contrary 
' ^was great excitement among the citizens and a mingled fooling of sor- 
dignation, and fear. Men fancied that they already saw the Mace- 
n'king in Attica. On the suggestion of Callisthenes they decided to 
1 the women and children into the city from tlie country, to hide their 
"^-essioiis and make preparations for defence. In defiance of the Ainphic- 
f mio han the fugitive Phociaiis were assured of welcome and protection. 

Still when Philip, by an embassy of his own, unfolded his peaceful inten¬ 
tions but at the same time remained in tlie neighbourhood with his army in 
readiness, the position began to be considered more calmly. Nevertheless 
in the first assembly the people clamoured so that the orators could not make 
themselves heard, and H5scliines called out to Pliilip’s messengers: “The 
criers are many, the fighters few.” But when in view of tlie pressure of 
circumstances, even Demosthenes raised his voice “ for the peace,” and warned 
the general assembly against inconsiderate action, sinco it would after all be 
“foolish and sheer nonsense ” to engage in a general war over the “shadow 
at Delphi,” they submitted to the inevitable and recognised the fait 
uccompU- A new embassy, with iE.schines at its head, carried to the 
ilaceaonian ruler the consent of Athens to the deci,sion of the Aiuphictyons 
and to her own entrance into the tomplo union. Satisfied with tliis result, 
the king now arranged for the Pythian games witii innisual magnificence, 
and then returned to klacedonia, leaving a garri.son behind him in Phocis. 


THE MACEDONIAN PABTY 

During the years which followed while Philip made his hereditary hing- 
doiii more compact and extended its borders by successful contest with the 
Illyrians and Triballians, with the Epirote and Molosaians, and with the 
eastern Thracians, and while the land of TJellas lay ruined and broken, 
the Athenians made use of the time to revive their trade, strengthen and 
equip their fleet, and erect new and magnificent buildings for public purposes. 
But the civil breach became more and more clearly apparent, and prevented 
the lasting healing and cure of tho sick commonwealth from the severe 
wounds of the past years. Since the fraudulent emhassy the hlacedonian 
faction which adhered to Afscliiues and Pliilocrates and the jiatriots who 
honoured Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Ilyperidea as their leaders had occu¬ 
pied a hostile position towards ono another. 

If iEschines had at first placed liiniself on Philip’s side from a natural 
inclination because he was dazzled by the royal personality, and he was 
able to deceive himself concerning his intentions, he was now on personal 
grounds the wannest supporter of tlie king, sinco the latter had called him 
his friend and enriched him with prcseiiLs. He who had once made so poor 
and modest an appearance, now carried his head proudly, walked about in 
long flowing garments, and showed hy his liberal expenditures the alteration 
in the ineans at liis disposal. The man of practical wisdom liad long since 
recognised the Macedonian’s deceitful game, but he continued to “ tread the 
bridge for him.” 

Pbiloerates flaunted his dishonour still more shamolessly. Pie openly 
acknowledged that Philip had royally rewarded him, and his prodigality, 
ns dissolute life, and the careless fashion in which he abandoned himself to 
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sensual pleasures and vices were evidence of the great gifts of hi. 
patron. But among all the partisans of Macedoii the greatest zeal wal h ‘ 
by Demades, the son of a poor mariner whose rough wit and popular™!7 
of eloquence still revealed the ex-sailor. Bound these men, to whom ^ 
he added the clover but unprincipled Pytheas, swarmed the ’mass of 
who desired peace at any price that they might enjoy life in ease and 
fort and sucli base spirits as set gold and pleasures above honour and th”'" 
native country. " 


'rHE UATUIOTIC PARTY 

This party liad its roots and its support in the selfish and pleasure-lovinn 
nature of the multitude, and in proportion as it gained in power and ailhen 
enis the greater was the merit of the men whom no favours and no profit 
could shako in their fidelity to their country, who looked with suspicious 
eyes on all Plulip’s undertakings and intrigues and recognised the preserva¬ 
tion of the liberty they liad received from their fathers as the worthy aim of 
all struggle and effort. Amongst these men, besides Demosthenes, who in 
the.se years developed a marvellous activity, sought to thwart Philip’s plans 
in every direction, and in especial endeavoured to prevent the intrignincr 
interference of Macedonia in tire Peloponnesus by pacification and recon¬ 
ciliation, tho noble orator Lycurgus was distinguished in the first rank of 
the patriots by his unassuming simpilicity and austerity. Like Socrates 
and Phocion air enemy to all sensual pleasures and effeminacy, lie effected 
more through his worth and noblo disposition than tlirougli his somewhat 
awkward eloquence. Hyporidos was a frank and energetic defender of 
tho interests of his country, but also much addicted to the joys of this 
world, the pleasures of tho table, and fair women. Ills love affair with the 
charming courtesan Pliryne was notorious. Talented, sprightly, and cul¬ 
tivated, ho enchained his listeners by the fresh and natural charm of his 
oratory. Moreover the “curly-headed” Ilegesippus and Timarclms be¬ 
longed to the patriotic party, but they damaged it in the eyes of the people 
by their ill repute. 

The position of parties was first revealed in the action against Timarohus 
who in union with Demosthenes had brought before the court of auditors 
(logistm) an accusation against iEschines on the subject of the fraudulent 
embassy (344). To defeat this accusation iEschines endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent that Timarohus was absolutely disqualified from taking such proceed¬ 
ings by his shameless life and notorious character, and he demonstrated this so 
effectually that his adversary was punished with the loss of civil rights while 
his own integrity was shown in a most favourable light. If JUschines had 
taken up arms in moral indignation at his opponent’s vicious conduct, we 
could only approve his actiou ; but far from appearing as a defender of 
virtue he treats vice and the prevailing immorality with the greatest 
leniency and only lifts the veil as much as may serve his party aims, A 
more successful accusation was that which Hyjrerides brought in the next 
year against Philoorates. Conscious of his guilt, the accused went into 
exile even before judgment was pronounced. Demosthenes might feel 
encouraged by this result to launch a second documentary accusation 
against iEschines respecting the treachery and bribery in connection with 
the fraudulent embassy; but thanks to the skilful defence of the accused 
and the support of the peace-party, this famous contest also ended with 
the acquittal of the orator (343). 
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PHILIP’S INTRIGUES AND THE OUTBREAK OP WAR 

Plilip employed the deceitful peace to form alliances for himself by 
^ ^^of bribery and intrigues in all the Hellenic states ; and to acquire 
and supporters and nourish the civil divisions. He took especial 
''"to make his own profit out of the internal dissensions in the Pelopon- 
^'"hu states and the irreconcilable hatred of Arcadians, Messenians, and 
ArVeians affainst Sparta ; to win a reputation for himself as the protector 
f the comimm weal and gradually to bring the power of chief arbitrator into 
Hs own hands, The fact that these intrigues were not completely successful 
4 d that the Athenians, forewarned and filled with distrust, rendered the 
ttsk of the Macedonian negotiators much more difficult, may be considered 
13 an effect of the Second Philippic of Demosthenes. Philip’s ill will was 
consequently especially directed against tire Athenians, in whom he recog¬ 
nised the sole opponents of his thinst for dominion, and ho souglit to damage 
them in every way without directly violating the peace. 

He expelled the pirates from the Attic island of Ilalonesus and 
retained the isle as his own property, and wlien the Athenians complained, 
he offered it to them as his personal gift; with his newly created naval 
power he injured Athenian trade and also brought the dominion of the sea 
more and more into his own hands, and instead of hi,s restoring Eubcea to 
the Athenians, as had once been hoped, he .strengthened his own power by 
miintaiiiiiig a secret understanding with his partisans to secure them the 
supremacy iu Eretria and Oreus; in Thessaly ho abolished the oflice of 
tagus, or chief of the confederation, and set over the four districts four 
tetrarohs on whom he could roly, a government which was calculated “ to 
break all efforts at union and make the divided forces of the country 
completely subservient to his aims.” 

Above all a great stir was created among tlio Athenians when Philip 
again turned his arms against the princes Cersobleptes and Teres, with 
whom they were on frien&y terms. In this it was evidently his intention 
to secure himself a passage into Asia by the subjection of the Thracian 
coast lands and at the same time to cut the main arteries of Atlienian mari¬ 
time trade, namely the entrance to the Pontus. A royal document with 
some conciliatory proposals and the offer to lay the disputed points before 
an impartial tribunal, was designed to divert the attention of the Athenians 
from their possessions on the Chersonesus, but its suggestions and demands 
were opposed by Demosthenes or, as the newer criticism has convincingly 
shown, by Hegesippns, in the Speech On Halonems. And iu order to cover 
their Thracian possessions with the old and new oleruchs, the Athenians sent 
the general Diopeithes witli a squadron and mercenary troops. By two suc¬ 
cessful campaigns Philip now overcame the Tliracians in several encounters 
after a brave resistance and dethroned their princes ; he took one town after 
another on the Middle Hebrus where liis soldiers wintered in earth-holes (in 
“mud-pits”), and secured his new dominions by planting several colonies 
(Philippopolis, Beroca, Oabyle, etc.); meantime Diopeithes cruised in the 
Pontic waters, compelled the cities to purchase a safe voyage for their mer¬ 
chant vessels either by a tribute oz’, as the commander of the fleet expressed 
It, of good will, and undertook a militaiy expedition in the h'facedonian 
coasts along the Propontis. 

When Philip lodged complaints at Athens at this breach of the peace, 
and threatened reprisals, the Macedonian party was of opinion that they 
ought to endeavour to conciliate the king by the recall and punishment of 
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the genoral. Then Demosthenes demonstrated, in the sublime sue ‘ 
Affairs of the Ohersonesus, that the peace had actually been broken 
by riiilip himself, and that the Athenians, ijistead of pnnishin? thel*V-r 
leadoi'. as the corrupt servants of the king and the cowardly advoc^ ’ 
peace demanded, ought to supply him with new troops and munitions oi 
before Philip could bring all his plans to maturity and fall upon Athen' 
herself* ^ 


TITK THiUD rHILlPPIC 


After this “act in words,” which had the de. 
sired effect, Deitrosthenes in the Third PUlim, 
made clear to the Athenians the necessity of con' 
eluding an alliance with the rest of the Hellenii 
towns for the furnishing of mutual aid so that a 
check might be given to the insolent and mischiev 
ous disposition of the Macedonian, who was per¬ 
petrating acts of war and violence under cover of 
a pretended peace. 

“In former days, when any Hellenes ahiised 
their power for the oppression of others,” so tan 
this remarkable, wise, and energetic speech, “all 
Hellas rose to guard the right, and now we permit 
a ‘ good-for-nothing Macedonian,’ a ‘ barbarian of 
the most abandoned character,’ to destroy Greek 
cities and hold the Pythian games, or cause them 
to bo held by his servants. The Hellenes look on 
this and do nothing, ‘ as a man regards a shower 
of hail, praying it may not hit him’ ; his power is 
allowed to continue growing, no step being taken 
against it, each reckoning the moment at wliidi 
another is shipwrecked to his own gain instead of 
thinking how to save the existence of Hellas and 
being active in its cause, though none can help 
knowing that the evil will attain even the most 
remote. Once the man who allowed himself to be 
corruprted bj’' tho ambitious and malevolent enemies 
of his country, fell a victim to the general hate, 
and was visited with the severest punishment as a 
grievous criminal; now all this is as it were done 
away and in its stead is introduced that of which 
Greece lies sick unto death, jealotrsy of him to whom aught has been given, 
laugliter when he confesses to it, hatred of whoever shall rebuke.” 

In the Third Philippic Demosthenes rebukes the indolence and degener¬ 
acy of the people with more cutting sarcasm ; and although all faith had not 
disappeared from his soul, yet it is not without reason that the piece has 
been called “ a study in shadows, in whose gloomy colours is revealed a 
saddened spirit aud far from joyful anticipations, whilst through the speech 
on the Ohersonesus, which was written under the influence of bright hopes, 
there breathes a fresher air.” 

The tempestuous eloquence of the Third PMUppio made a powerful 
impression. Now at the eleventh hour the assembly was roused to decisive 
action j it placed the conduct of business for a time chiefly in the hands of 
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i. .vHc Darby and made energetic preparations for defence. Whilst 
^'^’des brought the islands of Chios and Ehodes over to the side of 
Hrpen went himself to the scene of the war, persuaded 

Atliens,^^^ abandoning her ancient jealousy, to reconcile herself with 
I'l ^ns and conclude an offensive and defensive alliance (341^, 

AyjJos and with it the undisturbed navigation of the llellespont. 
the Persian governors, who for a long time past had looked 
**tli anxiety and uneasiness on the rise and extension of the Macedonian 
i” erdom were requested to give assistance, and several states in the Pelo- 
mnesus were induced to join in “the Hellenic alliance against Philip.” 
This was a free confederation under the leadership of Athens, with fixed 
onU’ibutions in money and men. Euboea was also won over to the alliance 
the Macedonian governors in Eretria and Orcus had heeji, the one 
killed the other expelled by Phocion. In recognition of these services a 
'folileii Avreath was awarded to Demosthenes and set on his head in tlic 
theatre at the Dionysia. 

To make the members of the alliance more ready for sacrifices Athens 
herself set a magnaniinoiis example of patriotic devotion. It was not only 
that on Demosthenes’ suggestion, a change had been effected in the organisa¬ 
tion of the trierarchy and thus the less wealthy were secured from oppressive 
tradition and the rich constrained to make greater efforts in proportion to 
their resources; the people also agreed that the sums which it had hitherto 
been customary to apply to festival expenses, entertainments, and dramatic 
representations should be utilised for railitary ojierations. “ The people,” .says 
Mebuhr, “ whose poverty was dominant in the assembly and refused the gifts 
b)' which alone they obtained the luxury of eating moat on certain festival 
days since all the rest of the year they ate only olives, cabbages, and onions 
with dry bread and salt fish, — they who made this sacrifice to provide for 
the honour of their country; this people has my whole lioart and my deepest 
veneration.” 


PHILIP KETUnNS TO THE PIlAY 

The warlike impulse in Athen.s did not long remain unknown to the 
Macedonian king. He concealed his anger so long as the Thracian War 
was still in progress; but when ho had destroyed the once powerful Odrysian 
kingdom and secured the Thracian districis by means of colonies and gar¬ 
risons, when he had led his army across the TTcemus to the Getm and had 
won over the colonies on the western sliore of the Pontus by conciliation or 
force, he proceeded to send the Athenians a defiant letter, full of comjjlaints 
and accusations, and added to them such insults by marebing into their 
possessions on the Chersonesus and seizing Athenian merchantmen, that the 
assembly of the people declared tire peace to have been violated, threw down the 
peace column, and took measures to furnish substantial aid to the Byzantines 
whom Philip was even tlien threatening with a siege. 

There was no delusion in Athens as to the importance of the step. 
When Hegesippus recommended the refusal of Philip’s last proposals, there 
was a cry “Thou art bringing war upon us,” whereupon he answered: “Not 
war alone, but early death and mourning garments and public burials and 
funeral orations if ye will give yourselves in earnest to free the Hellenes 
and^n back the hegemony which your fathers maintained,” 

Thus ended the hollow Peace of Philocrates which had lasted seven 
years, and although from the aspect of affairs and the previous course of 
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events there could be no hope of a successful struggle of divided H T 
against the advancing power of the Macedonian kingdom, now ’ ^ ^ 
youthful vigour of its military strength; yet we cannot but feel the de 
respect for the manly impulse, the resolution which defied death 
ferred to fall gloriously and lionourably under the feet of hostile ar 
rather than be any longer a prey to the deceitful trickery of the kinir"*''l 
his purchased satellites, or hover any longer in the undignified and rum 
state between war and peace. It was not a question of preserving 
of finery which had grown old-fashioned,” but of saving liberty ancl 
popular government handed down from their forefathers, of passing on 
unimpaired to their successors the iubtitutions and political forms for nhich 
former generations had staked their property and their blood, and of avoid 
ing the break witli the great historical past as long as possible. 


SIEGli OE nEItlNTHU-S AND EVZANTIDM 

And that there was still strength and courage in the Greek people, Philip 
to his great chagrin soon received .sensible evidence before Perinthus, a mari¬ 
time city, built in terrace fashion on the high ridge of a tongue of land on 
the Propontis, with rows of houses crowded tliickly together and which he 
failed to take after a long siege by land and sea. Supported by the Byzan¬ 
tines and the Persian governor, the brave citizens repelled storm and attack 
with spirit. And now encouraged by the example of the Perinthians, and 
with the co-operation of the Athenians who sent first Chares, then Phooion, 
with ships and men to tire aid of their hard-pressed ally, the Byzantines 
offered a manful resistance ; so that here too Philip had to raise the siege and 
it was only by a stratagem that he succeeded in bringing off his fleet from 
the Black Sea through the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 

The feeble Byzantines would hardly have held out so long against the 
siege which Philip conducted in similar fashion with battering-rams, machines 
for flinging projectiles and saps, bub Chares, the Athenian, and his squadron 
drove the Macedonian fleet to the Pontiis in a victorious combat, and from 
his advantageous position at Chrysopoolis protected the entrance to the sea, 
while the valiant Phocioii did his utmost to aid in the defensive measures 
of the Byzantine commander Leon, whom he had previously known in 
Plato’s school. So here too Philip failed to attain his object, in spite of the 
skill of his engineers and the bravery of his troops, who once even won an 
entrance into the town on a rainy, moonless night, but were beaten back 
in a hot fight by the citizens, who ran up hastily, considerably aided by the 
appearance of an aurora borealis. 


DECLINE OE UHILIP’S PltESTIOB ; THE SCYTHIAN EXPEDITION 

The golden wreath and votes of gratitude with which the rescued 
Perinthians and Byzantines and the Attic cleruchs on the Chersonesiis 
expressed their thanks to the Athenian state, were especially due to the 
orator Demosthenes, who by his disinterested and patriotic activity had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing about this revival of energy. On the news 
of Philip’s failures at Perinthus and Byzantium, tire national party reared 
its head more proudly. Relying on Athens — whose ships again ruled the 
Pontus as far as Thessaly, barred the coasts and impeded Macedonian trade 
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commerce —the patriotic party, in wliicli the spirit of indepen- 
°'^freeclom, and national honour was not yet extinct, again bestirred 
■ Trn all the Hellenic cities. Even at Thebes evidences appeared which 
how great was the indignation and suspicion against Philip. The 
. of Maoedon and the supporters of the peace were tlirust into tlie 
f'^'kcrround ; the Hellenic alliance received new members and adherents. 
Philm’s consideration was manifestly on the wane, the more as during this 
f e he was with his army in the distant regions of the Danube. For in 
"der to compensate hia troops for their fruitless toil by means of a raiding 
''Ledition and restore his military reputation by a brilliant feat, Philip led 
hia army from Byzantium against the Scythians on the Lower Danube. Here 
he did indeed win the victory in a great pitched battle, took many prisoners, 
and made spoil of a number of valuable horses and live stock; but on 
the return march through tho country of the Triballi the greater part of 
this booty was lost; it was only with great difQculty, and when he himself 
had been sorely wounded, that he led back the army through the pass of 
H»mus to his own country. 


THE CEirSADE AGAINST AMPHISSA 

Nothing but a brilliant feat of arms could restore Philip his declining 
prestige in Hellas, and to this liis partisans paved the way. They contrived 
to kindle fresh dissensions amongst tho Hellenes and managed so skilfully 
that Philip was afforded an excuse for the invasion of Greece and could hide 
his personal objects under an honourable pretext. He was able to appear a 
second time as the protection of the Pytliian sanctuary and to overthrow his 
adversaries. 

The Looriaiis of Amphissa had utilised considerable portions of that ac¬ 
cursed “ Crisssan plain ” as corn and meadow land, had set up brick kilns and 
farmyards and iu the walled haven had erected a toll house whore pilgrims 
journeying to the place of the holy oracle had to pay an impost for shelter 
and guidance. The Delphians had left the Amphissians in peace to do as 
they would, especially as the latter paid the usual tithe for the ground they 
occupied, as well as a ground rent. After the Pliocian War, in whioli the 
Locrians exhibited so much zeal for the honour of the temple, they would 
not be likely to become more neglectful in Uio fulfilment of their tasks; and 
probably also, as a suitable reward for their services, they acquired new 
tracts of land which they cultivated. But the sanctuary itself probably now 
stood in a different position as regards the I-Iellenic people, since a foreign 
king had assumed the office of its protector and the Pythia was credited with 
“philippising.” 

Jfschines, as assistant Athenian deputy (Pylagoras), was at Delphi for 
the spring meeting of the Amphictyonic council. He had a grudge against 
the Amphissians because they sided with the patriotic party and he now 
made use of their position to bring an accusation against them. Pointing, 
from the height on whioh the sitting was held, at the harbour and cultivated 
ground, he made a solemn address to the assembly, and threw it into such a 
state of excitement by reciting the ancient statutes and oaths, that the envoys, 
^ized with an extravagant religious zeal, marched next morning into the 
Lrisscean plain, aoooinpanied by the citizens and slaves of Delphi, destroyed 
the harbour, set fire to the houses, and demolished the works. Furious at 
a proceeding so sudden and carried into effect without any inquiry, the 
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Aniphissiaus fell on the “ crusaders ” with arms in their hands, and wo 
some while others saved themselves by a hasty flight to Delphi, 

Here a meeting of the council and the citizens, under the pi-esidenc 
Cottyphu,s of Pharsalus, passed a resolution that at the next regular meet 

to he held at Pylm the punishment of the Ainphissiansfor their crime asainf 

tlie god and the sacred plain should be determined on, and for this pntuo'^ 
the deputies were to obtain special powers from their states. n P 

When iEschines made his report to the Athenian people, Demosthenes 
cried out to him : “ Tliou bringest war into Attica — an Arapliictyonic war” ■ 
and his warning words were of force enough to restrain the Athenians from 
sending delegates to the appointed tribunal. The Thebans also held aloof 
although Timolaus, “ the greatest slave of his pleasures ” and others of 
Philip’s partisans zealously bestirred themselves. However, the assembly 
was held, a heavy money-flne was imposed oii the Amphissiang and when 



they refused payment it was resolved to make war against them. But the 
small army which Cottyphus himself led against them effected nothing; 
there was so little zeal that several tribes did not send their contingents, 
and the others went to work very sluggishly. Consequently at the next 
autumn meeting the leaders of the Macedonian party were able to mate 
use of the opportunity to elect the Macedonian king as commander in the 
Sacred War. 

Philip had returned from the Scythian expedition only a short time 
before, but he did not long delay. With an army which gradually increased 
to thii'ty thousand foot and twenty thousand horsemen, he broke into Phocis 
through the pass of Thermopylm, won possession by a stratagem of the defiles 
at Parnassus which had been occupied by the generals Chares and Pioxenus, 
and, after some brief contests with tbe mercenaries, took Ainphissa, The 
city was razed to the ground, the inhabitants expelled, and the consecrated 
land restored to the Delphian sanctuary. When Philip had further conquered 
Naupactus and handed it over to the .ZEtolians, lie went back across the moun¬ 
tains, occupied the Phocian frontier town of Elatea in the fertile plain of 
the Oephi.sus valley which, commanding the entrance to Locris and Bceotia, 
offered an excellent base for further operations. When Elatea had been 
hastily fortified by a stockade and provided with a strong garrison, it be¬ 
came a military camp which threatened immediate danger to Bceotia and 
Attica. 

Demosthenes has painted in lively colours the impression made on the 
council and citizens of Athens by the news of the occupation of Elatea : 
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Ofc' vas evening when a messenger came to the prytanos with the 
.n^rmpnt that Elatea was taken. They immediately rose from table ; 

the market people from their booths ami lighted the trellis 
'n order by this fiery signal to summon the people from the country 
\own ■ others sent to the generals and had the alarm sounded: and 
^^as’in the greatest excitement. At daybreak the next morning the 
nes summoned the great council to the council house; the citizens 
^tliB-ecl in the popular assembly, and before the council had consulted and 
to a decision the whole community was assembled on the Pnyx. And 
when the council appeared and the prytanes repeated the news received 
nd had introduced the messenger and the latter had communicated his 
report the herald asked; ‘Who will speak?’ but no one came forward; and 
as often as the herald repeated the question none rose although all tlie strategi 
were present and all the public orators.” 

Then Demosthenes arose and first opiposcd the idea that Philip was acting 
in accordance with an understanding with Thebes : 

“Whoever indulges in an exaggerated anxiety as though Philip were 
sure of the Thebans, mistakes the position, for 1 am convinced that if it 
ivere so we should not hear that lie is at Elatea but on our frontiers. But 
it is quite true that in taking this step he had the design of winning Thebes 
for himself. He has already brought many over to his side by money and 
craft, but those who have withstood him from the beginning he will not now 
be able to win. In what intention has ho now occupied Elatea? In order 
that by displaying his power in the neiglibourhood and by the threatening 
aspect of his weapons lie may encourago his friends to a bold stroke and 
intimidate his enemies, so that they will yield from fear or bo coerced by 
tie rest. If then we now remember our former quarrels with the Thebans 
and then distrust them, we shall first of all accomplish Philip’s dearest 
wish and then drive those who have hitherto boon his adversaries over to 
his side, and there will be a general attack on Attica in conjunction with 
him.” 

To avoid this Demosthenes made the following suggestions to his fellow- 
citizens : first to banish this present terror, and next to fear for the Thebans, 
since they were much nearer the object of dread and it was to them that the 
danger was most threatening; then they should march to Elousis with their 
whole forces and with the cavalry, to show tliat they were themselves under 
aims, and by this means tlie party of liberty in Tliebcs would be encouraged 
to make a stand for the right, as those sold to Philip had a supporter at 
Elatea; finally they might chooso ten envoys who in conjunction with the 
strategi should make the necessary arrangements for the march, and then 
going to Thebes declare there that the Athenians were ready with assistance 
if the Thebaus wished and demanded it. 

“ If they accept the offer and join us we shall have attained our end with¬ 
out compromising the dignity of our state; if we arc not successful the 
Thebans will have only themselves to blame if they meet with misfortune, 
but we shall have done nothing shameful or base." 


ALLIAKGE BETWEEN ATHENS AND THEBES 

_ The words of the patriot wore a ray of light in the gloom of confus¬ 
ion and uncertainty. His suggestions were adopted without a dissentient 
word and himself placed at the head of an embassy which was to negotiate 

H. W,—VOL. IV, Jl 
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the alliance Avitb tbe Thebans and arrange with tlie generals as to the 
ures needed for the war. Demosthenes and his companions set out in 
aiely whilst the army took up its post at Eleusis. When the 


Thebes they innucdiately encountered those of Philip and his 
allies who, aided by the Macedonian party, were zealously endeavounr/r- 
the most seductive promises to persuade tlie Thebans to conclude a milua • 
alliance with the king, or at least to remain neutral and allow his troout^ 
passage to Attica._ The witty, eloquent Python of Byzantium showed much 
skill in enumerating all the acts of benevolence which the king had per 
formed for their city, and in exhibiting the advantages to Thebes which a 
united attack on Attica would bring in its train, and leminding the people 
of all the injuries and acts of hostility which Athens had ever inflicted upon 
them and for which tliey might now take vengeance. Nor did he forget 
the participation in the spoils of victory in case of their joining their arms 
with Macedon and the sufferings and horrors of the war if they stood by 
Athens. The Theban a.ssembly wavered. But when Demosthenes imploie’d 
the meeting to forget for the moment all former dissensions and injuries, and 
only think of saving their native Hellas and preserving liberty and honour ■ 
when he made it clear to them that the common danger could only be averted 
by their firm cohesion — then all doubts vanished before his fiery words. Ip 
the enthusiasm with which hi.s speech filled them, they forgot self interest, 
fear, and favour ; they determined to renounce the king and to make an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Athens. It was the last flicker of iLe 
lire which had shone so bravely in the days of the Persian War, At this 
time Demosthenes’ opinion was decisive, not less in the newly erected con¬ 
federate council at Thebes than before the popular assembly at Athens, 
The provisions of the treaty are not positively knowm. Thebes was 
recognised as the head of Bocotia, each side secured in its possessions, and 
the restoration of the Phocian commonwealths determined on. Two-thiids 
of the cost of the war was to be borne by Athens, one-third by Thebes 
On the other hand the assertion of TEschines that Thebes was to have the 


sole command by land, and by .sea wa.s to share it with Athens, lies under 
justifiable suspicion. 

The newly awakened military spirit and the union of the arms of the 
two most powerful Hellenic states, by no means promised well for Philip’s 
enterprises. Ho therefore again had recourse to negotiation. His friends 
and ambassadors protested that ho had no hostile intentions against Greece, 
he had only come to fulfil the decrees of the Amphictyons. Even in Thebes 
and Athens there were notable men whoso voices counselled peace, appealing 
to the evil signs and presages which were forthcoming in great numbers. 

“ Tlie Pythia announced heavy misfortunes and old Sibylline utterances 
were in circulation wdiich pointed to unfortunate battles and bloody fields of 
corpses, a prey to ravens and vultures: the vanquished weeps, ruin strikes 
the victor.” 


It required all the energy and decision of Demosthenes to overcome these 
impressions. He went himself to Thebes and confirmed the Bceotarchs 
and the assembly of the people in their resolution; in Athens, where even 
Phociou spoke against the war, he is said to have threatened, to “ drag into 
a cell by the hair of his head the first man who suggested peace with Philip.’ 
Demosthenes carried his point. His popularity ran so high that the Athen¬ 
ians honoured him with the award of a golden crown twice in one year. 

In the first days of spring the citizen army of Athens set out for Thebes 
and encamped before the city; but the Thebans brought them in and enter- 
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them in their houses until the two allied amics marched together 
th Phocian country. The two first encounters Avitli the Macedonian 
at the Cephisus and in the “ wintry ” mountain country were favour- 
Hellenes. In Thebes and Athens thanks were rendered to the 
with sacrifices and solemn processions for tlie successful “ river and 
“'^''ter battles.” The Atheniau army had esirecially distinguished itself by 
T'diseiplino, equipment, and military ardour. Such men in Phocis as were 
* nable of bearing arms joined tlie allic.s who now occupied the defiles lead- 
yinto Bceotia. In order to drive tliem from this advantageous position 
W open a passage for himself, Philip again had recourse to a stratagem. He 
ifDt a division of his army into Boeotia by anotlier mountain road and caused 
the villages and hamlets to be set on lire. This determined the Bceotian 
leaders to leave their position and protect their own country. Philip had 
bp'eii waiting for this; he quickly recalled tliat division and then marched 
through the passes with liis wliole army on Chaironoa in the plain of the 
Cephisus, where the wide level offered a favourable battle-field. 


THE AEMIES IN' THE PLAIN OE CIIA3110NEA 

Here he was met by tlie army of the Hellenic allies. To the Thebans 
and Athenians who formed the kernel, tlio Eubeeans, Megarians, Corinth¬ 
ians, Aohmans, and Corcyrtcans had added their manhood, so that on the 
whole the Greeks had perhaps tlio advantage in numbers over tlicir opjio- 
nent On the other hand they wore far bcliind him in everytliing else. 
Their hastily summoned troops, composed of various nationalities, were no 
match either in training and discijiliiie or in the use of weapons and military 
experience for the well-equippoed and seasoned liosis of the Macedonians — 
who had lately been througli the Tliracian War, crossed tlio Ilrnmns and 
fought with the Scythians and TTiballi in the steppes of the Danube — or for 
the Thessalian horsemen, who wero renowned and feared throughout an¬ 
tiquity. And this efficient, practised force was guided by a single will 
of aclcnowledged mastery, and led into the battle by experienced generals 
like Antipater and others; whilst on the side of tho Greeks there was no 
commander of name and consideration. Tho Athenian Stratocles and tho 
Theban Theagenes were bravo and conscientious, but in no way distin¬ 
guished leaders; and the two other Athenian generals, Lysicles and Chares, 
the profligate and little regarded captain of mercenaries, could not in any 
way he compared with Philip. 

Under these circumstances it wa.s to be expiectcd that the battle of Clno- 
I'onea would end in a defeat of the Greeks. But they fought and fell with 
honour,^ It was the last test of the strength of tho Hellenic pieoplo; only 
a few hired soldiers were to bo found in the rank.s, the great majority con¬ 
sisting of citizen levies. The heavy infantry of tho Thebans, amongst whom 
the “Sacred Band” of the Three Hundred occupied the place of honour, 
maintained the reputation for bravery and discipline which they had borne 
since the days of Epaminondas ; and the Athenians, in whose ranks Demos¬ 
thenes served with the hoplites as a common soldier, wero no unworthy 
members of the league. They formed tlie left wing whilst the Thebans 
fought on the right; the rest of the Hellenea and the mercenaries filled the 
centre. Philip, recognising the impjortance of tho battle, made liis disposi¬ 
tions with great wariness. He himself took command of the wing opposite 
to the Athenians; the other he entnmted to liis son Alexander, a youth of 
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eighteen, who, surrounded hy the most experienced warriors, was cons I 
with eagerness to begin his heroic career of fame and victory in this dec'' 
battle. The oak-tree on the left bank of the Cephisus where his tent 
was still pointed out in Plutarch’s time.’* 

It is among the accusations urged by ^Eschiues against Demosthenes tlv 
in levying mercenary troops he Avrongfiilly took the public money to pa- 
men who never appeared; and further, that ho placed at the disposal of tt 
Amphissians a large body of ton thou.sand inerceuary troops, thus withdia-iv'' 
ing them from the main Athenian and Hoeotian army ; whereby Philip 
enabled to cut io pieces the mercenaries .separately, while the entire force if 
kept together, could never have been defeated. Aeschines affirms that'he 
himself strenuously opposed this separation of forces, the conseqneucea of 
which were disastrous and discouraging to the whole cause. 



It was in August, 338 B.C., that the allied Grecian army met Philip near 
Chaaronea, the last Bmotian town on the frontiers of Phocis. He seems to 
have been now strong enough to attempt to force his way into Boeotia, and 
is said to have drawn down the allies from a strong position into the plain 
by laying waste the neighbouring fields. His numbers are stated by Diodo¬ 
rus at thirty thomsaud foot and two thousand horse ; he doubtless had with 
him Thessalians and other allies from northern Greece, hut not a single ally 
from Peloponnesus. Of the united Greeks opposed to him, the total is not 
known. We can therefore make no comparison as to numbers, though the 
superiority of the Macedonian array in organisation is incontestable. The 
largest Grecian contingents were those of Athens, under Lysicles and Chares, 
and of Thebes, commanded by Theagenes ; there were, besides, Pliocians, 
Achmaiis, and Corinthians—probably also Eubceans and Megarians. The 
Lacedeemonians, Messenians, Arcadians, Eleans, and Argives, took no part 
in the war. All of them had doubtless lieen solicited on both sides, 
by Demosthenes as well as by the partisans of Philip. But their jealousy 
and the fear of Sparta led the last four states rather to look towards 
Philip as a protector against her, though on this occasion they took no 
positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between the Athenians and the The¬ 
bans, and its movements were determined by the joint decision of their states¬ 
men and generals. As to statesmen, the presence of Demosthenes at least 
insured to them sound and patriotic counsel powerfully set forth; as to 
generals, not one of the three was fit for an emergency so grave and terrible. 
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the misfortune of Greece that, at this crisis of her liberty, when every- 
"r 'IS staked on the issue of the campaign, neither an Epamiuondas nor an 
"tes was at hand. Phocion Avas absent as commander of the Athenian 
fl t 111 the Hellespont or the jEgean. Portents were said to have occurred, 
1 ks and prophecies were in circulation, calculated to discourage the 
( ' '"eks • hut Demosthenes, animated by the sight of so numerous an army, 
I‘^ ty'^aud combined in defence of Grecian independence, treated all such 
!tories with the same indifference as Epamiuondas had shown before the 
I idle of Leuctra, and accused the Delphian priestess of philippising. Nay, 
0 confident was he in the result (according to the statement of Aischincs), 
tliat when Philip, himself apprehensive, rvas prepared to offer terms of peace, 
and the Boeotarchs inclined to accept them, Demosthenes alone stood out, 
(leflouncing as a traitor anyone who should broach tlie proposition of peace, 
and boasting that if the Thebans averc afraid, his countrymen the Athenians 
desired nothiug better than a free passage through Bceoiia to attack Philip 

single-handed. 


THE BATTHE OF ClIAillONEA 


In the field of battle near Chmronea, Philip himself commanded a chosen 
body of troops on the wing opposed to the Atlienians ; while his youthful 
soil Alexander, aided by experienced officers, commanded against the The¬ 
bans on the other wing, llcspecting the course of tlic battle, Ave arc scarcely 
permitted to know anything.^ It is said to have been .so obstinately con¬ 
tested that for some time the result was doubtful. The Sacred Band of 
Thebes, who charged in one portion of the Theban phalanx, exluiusied all 
tlieir strength and energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the stronger 
phalanx and multiplied pikes opposed to tliem. The j’outlifiil Ale-xander 
here first displayed his groat military energy and ability. After a long and 
murderous struggle, the Theban Sacred Band Averc all overpowered and per¬ 
ished in their ranks, while the Theban phalanx avus brolcen and pushed back. 
Philip on his side Avas still engaged in undecided conflict with the Athenians, 
whose first onset is said to have been ao impetuous, as to put to fliglit some of 
the troops in his army ; insomuch that tlio Athenian general exclaimed in tri¬ 
umph, “Let us pursue them even to Macedonia.” It is farther said that 
Philip on his side simulated a retreat, for the puqiose of inducing them to 
pursue and to break their order. Wo read another statement — more likely 
to be true; that the Athenian hoplites, though full of energy at the first shook, 
could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle lilco the trained veterans in 
the opposite ranks. Having steadily repelled them for a considerable time, 
Philip became emulous on Avitnessing the success of his sou, and redoubled 
his efforts : so as to break and disperse them. The whole Grecian army was 
thus put to flight Avith severe loss. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organised by Philip, was sixteen 
deep; less deep than that of the Thebans either at Delium or at Leuctra. 
It had veteran soldiers of great strength and complete training in its front 
ranks; yet probably soldiers hardly sujicrior to the Sacred Band, Avho formed 
the Theban front rank. But its great superiority was in the length of the 

[1 Niebuhr,It commenting on our scant infoijnation, says, “It is as if the innse of Greece had 
eiown dumb on the deatli-day of Greek liberty, and had tiirown iier veil over the death blow.’’ 
rater he notes the remarkable coinoidenco that the haltlo of Chmronea waa fought in the same 
.ear m nhich Home conquered the Volacians and Latins “ and laid the foundation of her sov¬ 
ereignty over all Italy,”] 




M.UH'iloni.in iiikc or sanssu, in Uio jumibcr o£ tbes,e 
p’lcil in froiil of tlio foromosf Holclie™, and Uie long 
In n.iinago tins unjinnotrahln amiy of pikes in an elfiLt manU -n 
valuo of I inlip s iin[)rov('d ])lialiinx was affosted by his victoiv at S 

Iti.l (I,,. viH,„ol „,u„e.l l,y Ih. pl,ii aW ¥k?Sr- 
orguiiniiUuiu of I’lulip Oomprised an aggregate of many sorts of h/'’ 
bn'ndrs (lie idialaux — Urn bodyguards, horsoaswcll as foot; 111611™!^? 
or ligdit hopliU'S; flm light cavalry, bowmen, slingers, etc. 

Oiu' thousand Athmiian citixeus perished in this disastrous field- h 
thousand inoro fell into lUo hands of Philip as prisoners. The Theban ij-- 
is said also to have lieeu torrihlo, as well as the Aclncan. But we do hm 
know (lui nundiers; nor liavo we any statement of the Macedonian lo^s 
IVinoslhonrs, hunself present in the ranks of the hoplites, shared in tk 
(light of Ins did'isUed eountrymen. ITo is aconsed by his political enemie, 
of jiavinii; behavod with extrcnio and disgraceful cowardice; but ue see 
])lainly Iroin Ibo oontiuued conlidcnco and respeot shown to him by the 
grnoral hotly of his (-otintryinon, that they cannot have credited the imputa- 
lion. T'ho two AUtiiiiian genorals. Chares and Lysiolcs, both escapedfiom 
ihe lield. T’lio latter was atUu'wards publicly accused at Athens by tbs 
oralor Lycni'inis. Lysiclra wa,s condemned to death by the dicastery 
What tl love was to dis'tingtu.sb bis conduct from that of his colleague Chares 
— will) certainly wa,s not condomned, and is not even stated to have been 
lUiousod— wo do not know. 


Uiisiioakahlo was the agony at Athens on the report of this disaster, Tvith 
a nuiltltudo of citizoii.s as yet unknown loft on the field or prisoners, and a 
victorious ouoiuy within three or four days’ march of the city. The whole 
poi)UlaLioii, oven old men, women, and children, were spread about the streets 
in all tlio violoiico of grief and terror, iutorclianging effusions of distress and 
syinpiatliy, and que.sLioning overy fugitive as he arrived about the safety of 
their rolatlvos in the hattle. Tlio llowor of the citizens of military age 
had hoou ougagod; and before the extent of loss had been ascertained, it 
was feared that none except the ciders would be left to defend the city, 
At length tlie definite loss became known; severe indeed and terrible—yet 
not a total sliipwreclc, like that of tlio army of Nicias in Sicily. 

As on that trying occasion, so now: amidst all the distress and alarm, it 
was not in the Athenian oliaractcr to despair. The mass of citizens hastened 
unbidden to form a piublic assembly, wherein the most energetic resolutions 
wore taken for defence. Decrees were passed enjoining every one to carry 
his family and loroperty out of tho open country of Attica into the various 
strongholds; directing the body of tlie sonators, who by general rule were 
exempt from military service, to march down in arms to Pirreiis, and put 
that harbour in condition to stand a siege; placing every man without excep¬ 
tion at the disposal of the generals, as a soldier for defence, and imposing the 
penalties of treason on every one who fled; enfranchising all slaves fit for 
bearing arms, granting the citizenship to metics under the same ciioum- 
stances, and restoring to the full privilege of citizens those who had beea 
disfranchised by judicial sentence. This last-mentioned decree was proposed 
hy Hyperiflos; hut several others were moved by Demosthenes, who, not¬ 
withstanding the late misfortune of the Athenian arms, was listened to with 
undiminished respect and confidenoe. Not only he, but also most of the con¬ 
spicuous citizens and habitual speakers in the assembly, came forward with 
large private contributions to meet the pressing wants of the momeiit. 
Every man in the city lent a hand to make good the defective points in ths 
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firtificition. Materials were obtained by felling the trees near tlie city, and 
p'(-en by taking stones from the adjacent sepulclires —as bad been done aLTei 
the Persian Warwlien tlie walls were built under the contrivance of Theini.s- 
tocles. The temples were stripped of tlie arms suspended witliin tlioin, for 
the purpose of equipping unarmed citizens. By such earnest and unanimous 
efforts, the defences of the city and of Pirmus wore .soon matorially improved. 
At sea Athena had notliing to fear. Ilor powerful naval force was' untonched, 
and her superiority to Philip on that element incontcsitible. Envoys were 
ssnt to Trcezeii, Epidaurus, Andros, Ceos, and otlicr places, to solicit aid 
and collect nionejr; in one or other of which embassies Demosthenes served, 
after he had provided for the immediate exigences of defence. 


PHILIP TAKES TfIEnE,S 

Such were the preeantions taken at Athens after this fatal day. But 
Athens lay at a distance of three or four days’ maruli from the field ol 
('hteronea; while Thebes, being much nearer, bore the first attaolc of Piiilip. 
Of the behaviour of that prince after his victory, wo Imve contradictory 
st.itements. According to one account, he indulged in the most insulting 
and licentious exultation on tho field of battle, jesting especially on the 
oratory and motions of Demosthenes ; a teiupor from which lie was brought 
round by the courageous reproof of Deniades, then his pnisoncr as one of the 
Athenian noplites. At first lie even refused to grant porniissioii to inter tLo 
sl.iin, when the herald camo from Lehadea to make tlie customary demand. 
According to anotlier account, tho demeanour of Pliilip towards tlio defeatoil 
Athenians was gentle^ and forbearing. However tho fuel may liave stood an 
to his first manifestations, it is certain that his jiositivo measures were liarsli 
towards Thebes and lenient towards Atlioiis. Ho sold the Theban captives 
into slavery; lie is said also to have exacted a price for the liberty granted 
to bury the Theban slain—which liberty, according to Grecian custom, was 
mp refused, and certainly never sold, by tlio victor. Whether Thebes 
made any further resistaucc, or stood a siege, wo do not know. But pres¬ 
ently the city fell into Philip’s power, ivbo put to death several of the leading 
M wens, banished others, and confiscated the property of both. A council of 
lUree Hundred—composed of philippising Thebans, for the most part just 
recalled trom exile — was invested with the government of the city, and with 
powers of life and death over every one. Tlio state of Thebes became much 
'’7 ' 7 been when the Spartan Phoabidas, in concert with the 
Ideban party headed by Leontiacles, surprised the Ciidmea. A Macedonian 
placed in the Cadniea, as a Spartan garrison bad been 
,ky thi.s garrison, tho philippising Tliebana were 
frrsti'fv II fke city; with full power, and no reluctance, to 

antipathies. At the same time, Philip restored the 
— and Platma, probably also Thespim 

Thebes™^''''^~*^° condition of free communities instead of subjection to 

philippising orators raised their voices loudly and 
y, denouncing Demosthenes and his policy. New speakers, who 

AgaLmncm'^n!.f Portuiie, 0 King, li.is represented tliee like 

FMipwMsostjsrtlo^f?'^^ ashanied to act Hie part of Thersltesf” With this sharp reproof 
Mlsased tim man ^1® wholly changed hi.e former oonrso, and with .rtlmimtinn 

n that had reprehenrled him and advanced him to plaoeB of honour.] 
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would hardly have come forward before, were now put up ao-amst l”*' 
The accusations however altogether failed ; the people continu'e'd to 
him, omitting no measure of defence -which he suggested, iischines 
had before disclaimed all connection with Philip, now altered his tone 
made boast of the ties of friendship and hospitality subsisting between th 
prince and himself. He tendered his services to go as envoy to the Mac^e 
donian camp ; whither he appears to have been sent, doubtless with others' 
perhaps with Xenocrates and Phocion. Among them was Demades also' 
having been just released from his captivity. Either by the persuasions of 
Demades, or by a change in his own dispositions, Philip had now become 
inclined to treat with Athens on favourable terms. The bodies of the slam 
Athenians were burned by the victors, and their ashes collected to be carried 
to Athens ; though the formal application of the herald, to the same effect 
had been previously refu.sed. iEschines (according to the assertion of DemoJ 
theiies) took part as a sympathising guest in the banquet and festivitieb 
whereby Philip celebrated his triumph over Grecian liberty. At length De¬ 
mades with the other envoys returned to Athens, reporting the consent of 
Philip to conclude peace, to give back ilie numerous prisoners in his hands, 
and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans to Athens. 


PEACE OE BEMABBS 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian assembly, by 
whom it was readily decreed. To escape invasion and siege by the Mace¬ 
donian army was doubtless an unspeakable relief; while the recovery of 
the two thousand prisoners without ransom was an acquisition of great 
importance, not merely to the city collectively but to the sympathies of 
numerous relatives. Lastly, to regain Oropus — a possession which they 
had once enjoyed, and for wliioh they had long wrangled with the Thebans 
—was a further cause of satisfaction. Such conditions avere doubtless 
acceptable at Athens. But there was a submission to be made on the other 
side, which to the contemporaries of Pericles would have seemed intolerable, 
even as the price of averted invasion or recovered captives. The Atheiiiiins 
were required to acknowledge the exaltation of Philip to the headship of 
the Grecian world, and to promote the like acknowledgment by all other 
Greeks, in a congress to bo speedily convened. They were to renounce all 
pretensions to headship, nob only for themselves, but for every other Grecian 
state ; to recognise not Sparta nor Thebes, but the king of Macedon, as Pan- 
hellenic chief ; to acquiesce in the transition of Greece from the position of 
a free, self-determining, political aggregate, into a provincial clependency 
of the kings of Pella and iEgm. It is not easy to conceive a more terrible 
shock to that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, inherited from 
forefathers who, after repelling and worsting tire Persians, had first organised 
the maritime Greeks into a confederacy running parallel with and supple¬ 
mentary to the non-maritime Greeks allied with Sparta ; thus keeping out 
foreign dominion and casting the Grecian world into a system founded on 
native sympathies and free government. Such traditional sentiment, though 
it no longer governed the character of the Athenians nor impressed upon 
them motives of aotion, had still a strong hold upon their imagination and 
memory, where it had been constantly kept alive by the eloquence of Demos¬ 
thenes and others. The Peace of Demades, recognising Philip as chief of 
Greece, was a renunciation of all this proud historical past, and the ac- 
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of a aew and degraded position, for Alliens as well as for Greece 


[v3 B cj 
ceptance 

gflneraUy;^ liad not purchased the recognition of Athens, he might have 
led in trying to extort it by force. For though, being master of the field, 
'' uld lay waste Attica with impunity, and even establish a permanent 
f tress in’it like Decelea —yet the fleet of Athens was as strong as ever, 
nd her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under these circumstances, 
Ithens and Pirams might have been defended against him, as Byzantium 
iid Peiintbus had been, two years before ; the Athenian fleet might have 
obstructed his operations in many ways; and the siege of Athens miglit 
liave called forth a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his fur¬ 
ther prooress. We may sao therefore that, with such difficulties before 
Idniif he pushed the Athenians to despair, Philip acted wisely in cmploy- 
iiw his victory and his prisoners to procure her recognition of his headship. 
H °3 political game was well played, now as always ; but to the praise of 
TOuerosity bestowed by Polybius he has little claim. 

Besides the lecoguition of Philip as chief of Greece, the Athenians, on 
the motion of Demades, passed various honorary and complimentary votes 
m his favour; of what precise nature we do not know. Immediate relief 
from danger, with the restoration of two Ihou.sand captive citizens, was suf¬ 
ficient to render the peace generally popular at the first moment; moreover, 
the Athenians, as if conscious of failing resolution and strength, were 
now entering upon that career of flattery to powerful kings which we shall 
hereafter find them pmshiug to disgraceful extravagance. It was probably 
during tlie prevalence of this sentiment, which did not long continue, that 
the youthful Alexander of Macedou, accompanied by Antipater, paid a visit 
to A’thens. Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Ucraostliones among his coun¬ 
trymen was noway lessened. Though his political opponents thought the 
season favourable for bringing many iinpeachmeiits against liiin, none of 
them proved successful. 



I’lIILtP TN nKLOPONNIiSOR 

Having thus subjugated and g<arrisonod Thobes, having reconstituted the 
anti-Theban cities in Bceotia, having constrained Athens to submission and 
dependent alliance, and having established a garrison in Amhracia, at the same 
time mastering Acaruania, and banishing the leading Aoainaniaiis who were 
^posed to him, Philip next proceeded to carry hi.s arms into Fclopionnesus. 
He found little positive resistance anywhere, except in the territory of 
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Sparta. The Corinthians, Argives, Messcnians, Eleans, and many Arcadi°*^^ 
all submitted to his dominion; some even courted his alliance, from fear ''"^1 
antipathy against Sparta. Philip invaded Laconia with an army too po\v 
ful for the Spartans to resist in the field. He laid waste the country an] 
took some detached posts ; but he did not take, nor do we know that h 
even attacked, Sparta itself. The Spartans could not resist; yet would the* 
neither submit nor a.sk for peace. It appears that Philip cut down their 
territory and narrowed their boundaries on all the three sides; towards 
Argos, Messcnc, and Megalopolis. We have no precise account of the de¬ 
tails of his proceedings ; but it is clear that he did just what seemed to him 
good, and that the governmente of all the Peloponnesian cities came into the 
hands of his partisans. Sparta was the only city which stood out against 
him ; maintaining her ancient freedom and dignity, under circumstances of 
feebleness and humiliation, with more unshaken resolution than Athens. 


POLITICAL SOriEMES; FAMILY BROILS 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities at Coiiuth. 
He here announced himself as re.solved on an expedition against the Persian 
king, for the purpose both of liberating the Asiatic Greeks and avenghw 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. The general vote of the congress nomi¬ 
nated him leader of the united Greeks for this purpose, and decreed a 
Grecian force to join him, to be formed of contingents furnished by the 
various cities. The total of the force promised is stated only by Justin, 
who gives it at two hundred thousand foot, and iifteen thousand horse; an 
army which Greece certainly could not have furnished, and which we can 
harclly believe to have been even promised. The Spartans stood aloof from 
the congress, continuing to refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. 
The Athenians attended and concurred in tlie vote ; wliich was in fact the 
next step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They were required to 
furnish a well-equipped fleet to serve under Philip; and they were at the 
same time divested of their dignity of chiefs of a maritimo confederacy, the 
islands being enrolled as maritime dependencies of Philip, instead of continu¬ 
ing to send deputies to a synod meeting at Athens. For several years after¬ 
wards, the naval force in tlie dockyards of Athens still continued large and 
powerful; but her maritime ascendency licnccEorward disappears. 

This scheme — the invasion of Persia—had now ceased to be an object 
of genuine aspiration throughout the Grecian world. The Great King, no 
longer inspiring terror to Greece eolleotivcly, might now be regarded as 
likely to lend protection against Macedonian oppression. To emancipate 
the Asiatic Greeks from Per.sian dominion would be in itself an enterpriiie 
grateful to Grecian feeling, though all such wishes must have been gradually 
dying out since the Peace of Antalcidas. But emancipation, accomplished 
by Philip, would be only a transfer of the Asiatic Greeks from Persian do¬ 
minion to his. The synod of Corinth served no purpose except to harness 
the Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative to his soldiers and 
suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 B.c. that this Persian expedition was concerted and re¬ 
solved. During that year preparations ivere made of sufficient magnitude 
to^ exhaust the finances of Philip; who was at the same time engaged m 
military operations, and fought a severe battle against the Illyrian king 
PleiU'ias. In the spring of 336 b.c., a portion of the Macedonian army 
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' and Attains, was sent across to Asia to commence military 

““i'tioM Philip himself intending speedily to follow. 

Snell however was not the fate reserved for him, Not long before, he 

I'taken the resolution of repudiating, on the allegation of infidelity, his 
'de Olympias; who is said to have become repugnant to him, from the 
f'nous imd savage impulses of her character. lie had successively married 
'veral wives, the last of whom was Cleoxiatra, niece of the Macedonian 
tttalus. It was at her instance that he is said to have repudiated Olympias; 
Ivlio retired to her brother, Alexander of Epirus. This step provolied violent 
(liyensions among the partisans of the two queens, and even between Philip 
Hid his sou Alexmider, who expressed a strong resentment at the repudiation 
of liis mother. Amidst the intoxioatioii of tlie marriage banquet, Attaiu.s 
proposed a toa,st and prayer, that there might speedily appear a legitimate 
son from Philip and Cleopatra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. Upon 
;rliich Ale.xnnder exclaimed in wrath, “ Do you then proclaim me a.g a bas- 
.li the same time hurling a goblet at him. Incensed at this proceed¬ 
ing, Philip started up, drew his sword, and made furiously at his son; but 
fell to the ground from passion and intoxication. This accident alone pre¬ 
served the life of Alexander, who retorted, “ l-Toro is a man, preparing to 
cross from Europe into Asia, who yet cannot step surely from one couch 
to another.” After this violent quarrel the father and son separated, 
Alexander conducted his mother into Epirus, and then went himself to the 
Illyrian king. Some months afterwards, at the instance of the Corinthian 
Deraaratus, Philip sent for him back, and became reconciled to him; but 
another cause of displeasure soon arose, because Alexander had opened 
a negotiation for marriage with the daughter of the satrap of Caria. Re¬ 
jecting such an alliance as unworthy, Philip sharply reproved his son, and 
banished from Macedonia several courtiers whom he suspected as intimate 
with Alexander; while the friends of Attains stood high in favour. 


THE DEATH OE I’HIHU' 

Such were the auimositios distracting the court and family of Pliilip. 
A son had just fieen born to him from his now wife Cleopatra. His expe¬ 
dition against Persia, resolve'll and prepared during the preceding year, had 
been actually commenced. But I'liilip foresaw that during his absence 
danger might arise from the furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the 
recent events, and instigating her brother Alexander, king of Epirus, with 
whom she was now residing. He now deemed it essential to conciliate him 
still further, by a special tie of alliance; giving to liim in marriage Cleo¬ 
patra, his daughter by Olympias. Eor this marriage, celebrated at JEgw 
in Macedonia in August 336 n.c., Philip provided festivals of the utmost 
cost and splendour, commemorating at the same time the recent birth of 
his son by Cleopatra. Banquets, munificent presente, gymnastic and musical 
matches, tragic exhibitions—among which Neoptolomus the actor performed 
in the tragedy of Oinyras, etc., with every species of attraction known to tho 
age—were accumulated, in order to reconcile the dissentient parties in Mace¬ 
donia, and to render the effect imposing on tho minds of the Greeks; who, 
from every city, sent depniie.s for congratulation. Statues of the twelve 
great gods, admirably executed, were carried in solemn procession into the 
theatre; immediately after them, the statue of Philip himself as a thirteenth 
god. 
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Amidst tins festive multitude, liowever, tliere were not wanting d' 
tented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to botli of whom the 
queen with her now-born child threatened a formidable rivalry. There 
also a malcontent yot more dangerous — Pausanias, one of tire royal boT-^ 
guards, a noble youth born in the district called Orestls in upper Macedon'" 
who, from causes of offence peculiar to himself, nourished a deadly hatred 
against Philip. The provocation which he had received is one vhich ve 
can neither conveniently transcribe, nor indeed accurately make out, amidst 
discrepancies of statement. It was Attains, the uncle of the new queen 
Cleopatra, who had given the provocation, by inflicting upou Pausanias an 
outrage of the most brutal and revolting character. Even for so monstrous 
an act, no regular justice could be had in Macedonia against a powerful man 
Pausanias complained to Philip in person. According to one account, Philip 
put aside the complaint with evasions, and even treated it with ridicule' 
according to another account, lie expressed his di.splcasure at the act, and tiled 
to console Pausanias by pecuniary presents. But he granted neither redress 
nor satisfaction to the sentiment of an outraged man. Accordingly Pausanias 
determined to take revenge for himself. Instead of revenging himself on 
Attains — who indeed was out of his roach, being at the head of the Mace¬ 
donian troops in Asia — his wrath fixed upon Philip himself, by whom the 
demand for redress had been refused. Tliat the vindictive Olympias would 
positively spur on Pausanias to assa,ssinate Philip, is highly probable. Re- 
speoting Alexander, though he also was accused, there is no sufficient evi¬ 
dence to warrant a similar assertion'; but that some among liis partisans— 
men eager to consult his feelings and to insure his succession—lent their 
encouragements, appears tolerably well established. 

Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the theatre, already 
crowded with spectators. As he approached the door, clothed in a white 
robe, he felt so exalted with impressions of his own dignity, and so confident 
in the admiring sympathy of tiie surrounding multitude, that he advanced 
both unarmed and unprotected, directing his guards to hold back. At this 
moment Pausanias, standing near with a Gallic sword concealed under h« 
garment, rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his body, and killed 
him. Having accomplished his purpose, the assassin immediately ran off, 
and tried to reach the gates, where he had previously caused horses to be 
stationed. Being strong and active, he might have .succeeded in effecting 
his escape — like most of the assassins ot Jason of Plieno under circum¬ 
stances very similar — had nob liis Umt .stumbled amidst some vine-stocks. 
The guards and friends of Ph’lip were at first paralysed with astonishment 
and consternation. At ’’ ugth, however, some hastened to assist the dying 
king, while others Urtrsned in pursuit of Pausanias. Leomiatus and Per- 
diccas overtook him and slew him immediately. 

In wlrat way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausanias lent him 
aid, we 'are not permitted to know. It is possible that they may have posted 
themselves artfully so as to obstruct pursuit, and favour his chance of escape: 
which would appear extremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured au¬ 
dacity. Three only of the reputed accomplices are known to us by name— 
three brothers from the Lyncestian district of upper Macedonia, Alexander, 
Heromenes, and Arrhibmus, sons of Hffropus; but it seems that there were 
others besides. The Lyncestian Alexander whose father-in-law, Antipater, 

But Niebulii'^ is less negative. He exclaims, “ Alexanclci' was no doubt deeply implicated 
in this murder. A jury would have condemned him as an aocomplico But lie was prudeat 
enough to make away with the participators in the conspiracy, who might have betrayed him. ] 
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of the most eonspioiious and confidential officers in the service 
'"’pf’J belonged to a good family in Macedonia, perhaps even descend- 
'' t from tlie ancient family of tlic princes of Lyiicestis. It was he who, 
diately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, hastened to salute tlie 
41 exander as king, helped liim to pub on his armour, aud marched as 
0^01 his guards to take possession of the regal palace. 


A SUMMING- UP OF PHILIP’S OIIAKACTEn 

His character was always to he without character in disposition and 
action; hrs principles, to have no principles and everywhere lo dissemble 
Ills aims; his habits, to accustom himself to nothing, but solely to follow 
the inspirations of the moment; Ids strength, to remain master of himself 
in every condition aud proceeding, and, in a thousand other causes and 
consequences of weakness, to follow his chief plan unchanged, and to lead 
eierything around him, whilst to the short-sighted he appeared to bo led 
by ail. 

He possessed wit, sagacity, and eloquence, and made use of them. He 
lias insmuating aud coiidescouding when it was a question of winning or 
deluding; merciful when he hated ; irritabing when ho loved ; compassion¬ 
ate when he himself had dealt tlie wounds ; ready to comfort, when lie had 
decided to strike the heart more deeply; poor, so a.s to soften the rage of 
the plundered rich, so a.s to reward his holiicrs ; liberal with promises when 
he saw the people were credulous ; full of respect for tlic gods only when he 
had a mind to; unconoernod as to the lawfulness of the means, provided 
they led to the end. 

“Philip,” says Pausanias, “accomplished the greatest deeds of all the 
Jfaoedoiiian kings who reigned before and after him, and also broke more 
oaths and violated more covenants.” 

The new politics whloli Philip cstabli.shed, aro.so entirely out of hie gonius, 
and the master understood his work and knew how to use it. When Philip 
as a .statesman formed something new with cleverness and vigour, the old 
must therefore have succumbed lo it. The old metlioda were no longer 
suitable; the means failed the end, the roads no longer led to the goal; 
danger then took another form, and was threatened on another side. That 
which could have saved the Greeks from imitating tlie new methods of the 
opponent, and of seizing the spirit of them, and throwing themselves quickly 
into anotlier kind of transaction, they were no longer capable of. By the 
side of politics he placed an improved war department, but one spirit drifted 
into both, Philip possessed the talents e.specially I'cquired by a general. In 
the greatest danger, full of presence of mind, he never doubted his safety ; 
his most terrible deliberation in the field was quiet deliberation, and stratagem. 
Ihe BcEotiaus learned this when they had cut him off aud already thought him 
caught, and the Chalcidonians whose cleverly contrived perfidy was wrecked 
by his cunning. lie anticipated all his enemies ; they admitted that on this 
account he always had advantage over them. 

Demosthenes says to the Athenians : “ You wage war with Philip in the 
same way as the barbarians carry on a boxing match ; wlien some one is hit 
he tries to protect the place, and if he is struck on another part his hands go 
to it; but to prevent the blow or to foresee it, they cannot and will not. It 
13 thus with you; when yon hear Philip is in Ohajronea, you decide to send an 
aimy there, when in Pydria, also there, so that he is truly your commanding 
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otlicer.” He maintained a standing army and was therefore always re 
strike ; this gave him a groat superiority, because as monarch he could 
once use his fighting forces, without losing time in consultation. ^ 

When he attacked the Greeks, his army had already been trained thr 
fighting the surrounding barbarians ; it had to learn how useful and ne"* * 
sary it was, and realise to what purpose he made them persevere in uerr 
He often made them march three hundred stadia encumhered witli th^ 
weapons, with helmet, shield, and splints, and in addition to this, food and 
clothing and utensils. They had to observe the strictest discipline, A dis 
tinguished Tarentine was dismissed from the service because he had helwj 
himself to a warm bath ; iEropus and Damasippus were dismissed becaui^ 
they brought singers into the camp. In the same manner as Epaminonda" 
in whose school Philip had learned, beat the Lacedmmoniaii mora by a new 
formation of the army and deprived them of the efliciency of their firm, quiet 
movements — so Philip formed the Macedonian phalanx. 

Even iEmilius Paulus acknowledged that nothing ever terrified them 
They stood the test at Chmronea, where the sacred troops of the Thebans wecii 
defeated, and the Athenians, also in the last fight for their freedom, did not 
prevail against them.j 


OROTE’S estimate op PHILIP 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in the Hellenic 
world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a reign of twenty-thiee 
years. Our information about him is signally defective. Neither his means, 
nor his plans, nor the difflcnlties which he overcame, nor his interior gov¬ 
ernment, are known to us with exactness or upon contemporary historical 
authority. But the great results of his reign, and the main lines of his 
character, stand out incontestably. At his accession, tlie Macedonian king¬ 
dom was a narrow territory round Pella, excluded partially, by independent 
and powerful Grecian cities, even from the neighbouring sea coast. At liis 
death Macedonian ascendency was established from the coasts of the Pro¬ 
pontis to those of the Ionian Sea, and the Ambracian, Messenian, and Saronic 
gulfs. Within these boundaries, aU, the cities recognised the supremacy of 
Philip; except only Sparta, and mountaineers like the jEtolians and otheis 
defended by a rugged horue. 

Good fortune had waited on Philip’s steps; but it was good fortune 
crowning the efforts of a rare talent. Indeed the i’estles,s ambition, the 
indefatigable personal activity and endurance, and the adventurous courage 
of Philip were such as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves to guarantee 
success, even with abilities much inferior to his. That among the causes of 
Philip’s conquests, one was corruption, employed abundantly to foment dis¬ 
cord and purchase partisans among neighbours and enemies; that witli 
winning and agreeable manners, he combined recklessness in false promises, 
deceit and extortion even towards allies, and unscrupulous perjury when 
it suited his purpose — this we find affirmed, and there is no reason for 
disbelieving it. Such dissolving forces smoothed the way for an efficient 
and admirable army, organised, and usually commanded, by himself. Its 
organisation adopted and enlarged the best processes of scientific warfare 
employed by Epaminondas and Iphicrates. Begun as well as completed hy 
Philip, and bequeathed as an engine ready-made for the conquests of Alex¬ 
ander, it constitutes an epoch in military hi,story. But the more we extol 
the genius of Philip as a conqueror, formed for successful encroachment 
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randibement at tlie expense of all his iieiglibours — the loss can we 
aud agff mildness and moderation which some authors discover in 

[°raoter If, on some occasions of hia life, such attributes may fairly be 
“f^ised we have to set against them the destruction of the thirty-two 
cities in Chalcidice, and the wholesale transportation of reluctant and 
Sable families from one inhabitancy to another 

Besides his sldll as a general and politician, Philip was no moan proficient 
the Grecian accomplisliinents of rhetoric and letters. Isocrates addressG.s 
Tm as a friend of letters and philosophy; a reputation which his choice of 
4 ristotle as instructor of his son Alexander toiuhs to bear out. Yet iii Philip, 
*’ in the two Dionysii of Syracuse and oilier despots, these tastes were not 
found inconsistent either with the crimes of ambition or the licenses of 
inordinate appetite. The conteniporaiy historian Theopompns, a ivann ad¬ 
mirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatises not only the perfidy of his public deal¬ 
ings, bat also the druukeiiuess, gaiiibling, and excesses of all kinds hi which 

he indulged_encouraging the like in those around him. Ills Macedonian 

and Grecian bodyguard, eight hundred in nuinlicr, was a troop in which 
iio decent man could live; distinguished indeed for military bravery and 
aptitude, but sated with plunder, and stained with such shameless Ireachary, 
Liucuinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted only centaurs and Lres- 
trygons. The number of Philip’s mistresses and wives was almost on an 
oriental scale; and the innumerable dissensions thus introduced into his 
court through his offspring by different mothers, were fraught with mischie¬ 


vous consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Pliilip, we have to appreciate also the parties 
to whom he stood opposed. Ills good fortune was nowliere more conspicuous 
than in the fact, that he fell upon those days of cli.sunion and backwardness 
in Greece (indicated in the last sentence of Xenophon’s Hcllenios) when there 
was neither leading city prepared to keep watch, nor leading general to take 
command, nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready io endure the hardships of 
steady service. Philip combated no opponents like Eparainomlas, or Agesi- 
laus, or Iphicrates. How different iniglit liavo been liis career, liad Epiimin- 
ondas survived the victory of Mantinca, gained only two years before Pliilip’s 
accession! To oppose Philip, there needed a man like liimsolf, competent 
not only to advise and project, but to command in person, to stimulate the 
zeal of citizen-soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger and fatigue. 
Unfortunately for Greece, no sucli leader stood forward. In counsel and 
speech Demosthenes sufficed for the emergency. Twice before the battle of 
Chmronea—at Byzantium and at Thebes — did lie signally frustrate Philip’s 
combinations. But he was not formed to talce tlie lead m action, nor was 
there any one near him to supply the defect. In the held, Philip encountered 
only that “public ineffioienoy,” at Athens and oLsewliore in Greece, of which 
even jEsohines complains; and to this decay of Grecian energy, not less than 
to his own distinguished attributes, the unparalleled success of his reign was 
owing. We shall find during the reign of his son Alexander the like genius 
and vigour exhibited on a still larger scale, and achieving still more wonder¬ 
ful results; while the once stirring politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, 
sink yet lower, into the nullity of a subject province. H 




OHA.PTER L. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Tiik -world liag seen many great conquerors, but certainly not moie than 
two or throe who have stamped their names so indelibly upon the pages of 
history and appealed to the imagination of so wide an avulience as the hero of 
Macedonia. The young soldier’s meteoric career', which Appian, the great 
Roman historian, justly likened to a flash of lightning, liad all the elements 
of dramatic picturesquoness. Alexander was the wonder of the age in which 
he lived, and no less a wonder to each succeeding generation. A myth soon 
grew up about his name, but the myth was scarcely more woirderful than the 
bald facts of his history. The main outlines of that history are familiar to 
every school-boy, yet it is a curious fact that no contemporary record of the 
achievements of Alexander has come down to us. We have the aocomitof 
the Persian Wai'S written by Herodotus who was born before their close. 
We have the record of the Peloponnesian War written by Thucydides who 
participated in it, and by Xenophon who must have known personally many 
of its greatest actors. Xenophon has also left ns a biography of Agesilans, 
who so nearly anticipated Alexander in an Asiatic conquest, and, in so doing, 
he writes not merely as a contemporary but as a personal friend. But the 
oldest extant writings that give us an account of the deeds of Alexander 
were not penned until some three centuries after that hero lived and died. 
It is true that contemporary records of the history of Alexander were written 
in numbers, but by some curious chance no copy of any one of these recoids 
has been preserved. 

Fortunately, however, the histories of Alexander that have come doivn 
to us are all based more or less on the contemporary records that are lost. 
There are five of these important histories, all written, perhaps, almost in 
the same century—the works namely of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Curtins, 
and Arrian. The most ancient of these is the history of Diodorus, which 
dates from somewhere about the age of Julius Crnsar; the latest, that of 
Arrian, was written probably about the time of the reign of Adrian. There 
are, of course, numerous other classical authors who make reference to 
Alexander, but these five are the only ones who have given us anything like 
a complete history of his doings. 

Of these histories, by common consent, the most authoritative is that 
of Arrian.i This work is based upon the writings of two of Alexanders 
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' ° Ms Ptolemy micl Ari&tobiilus. The point of view from wliicli the work 
- caanofc be better described than iu the author’s own words: 

'''‘Tbave admitted into my narrative as strictly authentic all the statements 
•, (v to Alexander and Philip which Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and Aris- 
son of Ai'isLobuluh, agree in making; and from those statemeuts 
^ differ I have selected that which appears to me the more credible, and 
'"t!i3 same time the more deserving of record. Different authors have given 
Verent accounts of Alexander’s actions; and there is no one about whom 
e have written, or more at variance with each other ; but in my opinion 
T'nai'ratives of Ptolemy and Aristobulus are more worthy of credit than the 
!ett—Aristobulus, because he served under King Alexander in his expe¬ 
dition and Ptolemy’s, not only because he accompanied Alexander in his 
eineilition, but also because, being a king himself, the falsification of the facts 
have been more disgraceful to him than to any other man. Moreover 
tinware both more worthy of credit, because tlicy compiled tlieir histories after 
Alexander’s death, when neither compulsion was used nor reward offered to 
titem to ivrite anything different from what really occurred. Some state¬ 
ments also made by other writers I have incorporated in my narrative, because 
they seemed to me woithy of mention and not altogether improbable; but I 
lun’e given them merely ns ropoits of Ale-xandcr’s proceedings. And if any 
man wonders why, after so many other men liavo written of Alexander, the 
compilation of this history came into my mind, after perusing the narratives 
of all the rest, let him read this of mine, and then wonder — if he can.” 

When one reflects on the library of volumes that have been written in 
recent times on Alexander and his doings, it is curious to consider how 
meagre are the original materials on which all this elaboi-ation is based. The 
entire accounts of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Curtiua, and Arrian if printed 
together in full would make but a comparatively small volume. Nor can it 
be said that any recent discoveries have greatly altered the point of view 
from which the history of Alexander is to bo regarded, or largely added to 
our knowledge of the subject. The reader who has mustered these five 
classical authorities li<as learned practically all that is specifically known 
regaiding the deeds of Alexander, and every modern historian wlio treats of 
the subject must bear these original authorities constantly in mind.a 

Before taking up Alexander’s deeds iu detail, it may be well to quote, by 
way of transition from father to son, the epigrammatic comparison made 
by Justin, between Philip and Alexander, using Brown’s translation of 1712; 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER COMPARED EV JDSTIN 

“Philip was killed in the Forty-Seventh Year of his Age, after he had 
Reigned Twenty-Five Years. lie had a Son by an Actress of Larissa, whose 
Yamo was Arideeus, who reign’d after Alexander. Ha had, as ’tis usual with 
Princes, several other Sons by several Wives, .some of whom died a Natural, 
aad others fell by a violent Death. lie was a Prince that took more Delight 
in Arms than in Feasting. Ilis greatest lliches consisted iu his Military 
Stores. He was more dexterou-s at getting Money than at keeping of it, 
vliich was the Reason that he wa.s everlastingly Poor and Necessitous, amidst 
aU his Rapines and Plunders. Ho was naturally inclined neither to Meroy 
indifferently, as his Affairs required. 

‘■He thought no AYay di,shonoiu’able to overcome an Enemy. In his Dis¬ 
course he was Free and Oourtoous, but always de.signing. He would promise 

II. W. — VOL, IV. S 
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infinitely more tliaii lie intended to perform. He was equally ' 

Kailery and bcrious Discourse. He measured Friendship^ not by pn-" 
but the Advantages it brought, liis principal Talents were to prete IT'’ 
where he hated most, to excite Animosities and Distrusts between F ' T 
and at the same time to curry Favour with both. Among his other On ' 
ties, Eloquence was none of the least, his Conversation was sprightl • 
subtle and neither did the Easines.s of it exclude its Elegance, nor 
gance Adulterate the Beauty of its Easinc,ss. ’ 

“ He was suceeeded by his Son Alexander, who surpassed his Fath - 
both in his Virtues and his Vices. Their Methods of Conquering wer* 
extremely different. The Son carried on his Wars by open Force, the Fathei 
by Artifice and Stratagem. One loved to trick an Enemy iiuderhaud ih 
Other to defeat them gallantly in the Field by Bravery. One was moii 
subtle in Council, the Other more Magnificent in his Temper. 

“ The Father could dissemble, and for the mo.st part overcome his An»er 
The Son, when he ivas thoroughly inflamed, neither knew how to allay, ni,i 
Moderate his Revenge. Botli of them were over-greedy of Wine, but the 
Vices of their Drunkenness were different. The Father would run from an 
Entertainment to go and engage with .an Enemy and rashly expose himself 
to Danger. The Sou quarrelled with liis friends in his Wine, and treated 
tliem like Enemies. Thus wo find that Philip has frequently returned from 
Battels Wounded, and Alexander came from a Banquet stained with the 
Blood of his Friends. One would rule in Conjunction with his Friends, 
the Other would reign over them. The Father rather chose to make him¬ 
self beloved, the Son to be fear’d. Both of ’em were equal Encouragevs and 
Lovers of Learning. The Father had more Cunning, the Son more Honour. 
Philip was more moderate in his Conversation, Alexander in his Aotiom, 
which he sliow’d by being more Merciful and Generous to the Conquer'd. 
The Father loved Frugality, the Son was more inclined to Luxury. IVitli 
these Qualifications the Father laid a Foundation for tlie Conquest of the 
World, which the Son most Gloriously accomplished.”'^ 


ALEXANDJSR’s youth ACOOUDING to QUINTUS CUBTIUS 

The kings of Macedon derived their pedigree from Hercules; and Olym¬ 
pias, Alexander’s mother, reckoned the origin of her family from Achilles. 
From his very infancy he wanted neither allurements or examples to excite 
him in the pursuit of glory, nor masters to teach him virtue, nor exercise 
to accustom him to it. For his father, Philip, did by his continual war.", 
raise the reputation of the Macedonians, Yvho, till then were accounted 
despicable, and by bis conquest of Greece, made them formidable everywhere. 
In fine, he not only laid the foundations of the great things which were done 
after his death, but even a little before his decease, having resolved to carry 
the war into Persia, he had levied men, gathered provisions, raised money, and, 
in short, had an army ready for that expedition; and had actually opened a 
passage into Asia, by the means of Parmenion. 

But in this very juncture he was taken away, as if to leave to his son 
so great forces to carry on tlie war, and reap the full glory of it, when it was 
finished ; which seems to have been the contrivance of fortune, who ahvajs 
yielded entire obedience to Alexander alone. This prince was so much in 
the admiration of all men, not only after ho had done so great things, but 
even at his first setting out, that it was a question whether it were not more 
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to ascribe tlie divine original of so great a man immediately to 
Jupiter liimseif, rather than mediately to tho same god by the vEacidm and 

^^'whTn he went himself to visit the temple of Ammon iii Libya, nothing 
1 - would content him than to be called hia son, as we shall shew in the 
el Moreover, it was the opinion of many that Alexander was the off- 
of a serpent which had been seen in his mother’s bed-chamber, and 
flhich Jupiter had transformed himself ; tliat the credit of his divine 
^edieree was advanced by dreams andprojdiosies ; and liiat when Pliilip sent 
to Delphi to consult about it, he was admonislicd by the oracle, to pay the 
ureatest reverence to Ammon. On the other hand, tliere are those wlio 
afiiriii. ‘‘That all this is mere fiction ; and Hurt tliere was reason to su.spect 
'Utisa'nder’s mother was guilty of adultery : for that Nectaiiebus, king of 
pfrypt, who was diiveii from his kingdom, did not go to Etliiopia, as was 
lonimoidy believed, but Avent to Macedonia, in hopes of receiving .succours 
fiom Philip against the power of the Persians. That lie deceived Olympias 
ty the force of magical enchantments, and defiled his landlord’s bed. That 
from that time Philip had a jealousy of her, and that it afterwards appeared 
tills was the chief cause of their divorce. That the very day tiiat Philip 
broiwht Cleopatra into his house. Attains, his wife’s uncle, took the liberty 
toiepi'oach Alexander wdLli the baseness of bis birth, while the king iiimself 
dhowued him for his son. In fine, that the constant rumour of Olympias’ 
.idulteiy was entertained not only in tliat part of the world, but even among 
the nations which he conquered. Tliat the fiction of the serpent AVas derived 
from ancient fairies, on purpose to conceal tlie ignominy of tliat princess. 
That the Messeniaiis bad formerly given out the .same story concerning Aris- 
tomenes, and the Sicyoiiians concerning Aristodenms.” 

Ill reality the same report Avas spread abroad coneerning Scipio, who Avas 
the first that ruined Cartilage ; and the birth of Augustus AViis in like manner 
thought to have had something divine in it. For as to Romulus, the founder 
of Rome, there is no occasion to say anything of him ; since there i.s no nation 


so contemptible, but derives its origin either from some god, or the otf-spring 
of a god. After all, the flight of NecLanebus doc.s not agree Avith those time.s ; 
for Alexander Avas six years of age, Avhea that pi’ince Avas vanquished by 
Ochus, and lost his kingdom and inlicritanco ; but for all this, tlie tale Avhich 
is reported of Jupiter, is not the loss likely to be false. It is affirmed, that 
Olympias herself, having nothing to fear after lier husband’s death, laughed 
at the vanity of her son, Avho lAmukl needs have it believed that he Avas sprung 
from Jupiter; and begged him in a letter, “not to expose her to Juno’s 
indignation, seeing that she had been guilty of nothing that deserved that 
punishment.” However, before that time, she is thought to have been the 
person that took the most pains to gain credit to this fable, and is said to 
have admonished Alexander upon his expedition into Asia, “ To be mindful 
of his origin, and do nothing that was iniAvorthy of so great a father.” 

_ But it is generally agreed, that betAA^ccii the conception and birth of that 
prince, it Avas signified both by jArodigies and divers presages, hoAV consider¬ 
able a person should be born. Fliilijr saw in his sleep the Avomb of Olympias 
sealed up Avith a ring, on Avhioh the piicture of a lion Avas ong'raved; the memory 
whereof was preserved by the city of Alexandria in Egypt, Avhicdi Avas for a 
long time called Leontopolis. Aristander, the airiest diviner of that time, 
Avho afterwards accompanied Alexander, and Avas his chief priest, interpreted 
the dream, and said it signified the magnanimity and courage of the infant, 
the same night that Olympias was brought to bed, the temple of Diana in 
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Ephetius, tlie most t’amoiis of all Asia, Avas burnt to ashes. This Avas don'T'' 
protligatc villain, Avho being apprehoiided and put to the toiture, coutes^fF* 
had no other vioAV in doing it, but to preserve his memory by some are t '1 
memorable act of impiety. Wherefore the Magi, Avho Avere then at Enh ™ 
not reckoning so great a misCortuuo from the loss of the temple alow K*'' 
looking upon it as a presage of greater destruction, filled the whole city ^ a 
mournful exclamations; “ That there Avas a torch kindled somewhere, ykoi 
on the like account, and from the .same motive, should one day consume 
the East.” '* 


Philip being blessed Avilh a son, of Avhom so many happy omens made 
him conceive the Jiighest hopes, turned all his thoughts toAvards his educa¬ 
tion. For being a Avise man, and a lover of liis country, he easily perceived 
that all his endeavours Avould be to no purpose, if he should leave an igno¬ 
rant and slothful prince behind lum, to govern Macedonia, Avhile things Avere 
in an unsettled state everywhere : and that his glory could not be long-lhed 
if the great things he had begun should be lost ancl ruined by the Aveakneas 
or negligence of a successor. Among liis letters, that discreet and elecfant 
one which he Avrote to Aristotle, Avho was then at Atliens Avith Plato, is yet 
extant, and is conceived in Avords much to this purpose: 

“ Philipi to Aristotle Avisheth Health. 

“ I am to actpiaint you, that a sou is bora to me ; nor do I thank the gods 
so much for his birth, as for his being born in your time. I hope that a\ hen he 
shall liavo been educated and instructed by you, he shall be Avorthy of us, and 
fit to succeed to so great a kingdom. For 1 think it much better to be with¬ 
out cliildren, than to beget them for a punishment, and educate tliem to the 
shame and dishonour of their ancestors.” 


Nor was Philip mistaken ; for having beeiA long under the direction of 
Aristotle, the effect Avas, that the instructions he received from that great 
master, laid a foundation for, and enabled him to perform all the great ex¬ 
ploits Avhich ho executed from that time. 

When ho groAV up, there appeared a perfeot .symmetry in his memhers, 
his joints wore strong and linn ; and being but of a middle stature, he was 
really stronger than he appeared to be. His skin was Avhite, only his cheeks 
and his breast were dyed with an agreeable red; his hair Avas yelloAv, and 
Aveiit into a gentle curl ; his nose Avas aquiline, and his eyes of different 
colours ; for his left eye is said to liave been blue, and his right very black. 
There Avas a certain secret virtue in them ; insomuch that nobody could look 
on his countenance Avithout veneration and fear. Pie could run Avith Avouder- 
ful iSAviftness, Avhich he often practised, even Avhen he Avas king, as esteeming 
it of great use in exproditioirs ; and he Avas often seen to run for a prize rhth 
the swiftest persons about him. He bore fatigue with a patience and fimi- 
ness that even passes belief ; and by tliLs one Aurtue he oftentimes saved both 
himself and his armies in the greatest extremities. By frequerrt exercises, 
and a very Avarrn coirstitutiorr, ho did so prirrge off any bad humours rvlrieli 
commonly lodge under the skin, that not only his breath, but also AAdiat he 
perspoired through the prorcs of his body Avere SAveet, and his very clothes 
had a fragrant smell; and this was the cause, as somo think, Avhy he was so 
much inclined to wine and passion. Pictures and statues of him are yet to 
be seen, which Avere the performances of the best artists. Phr lest the 
comeliness of his face should suffer anything from the unskilfiAlness of vulgar 
sculptors or painters, he strictly forbade any to draw his picture Avithout his 
order, and threatened to pounish any one that should disobey it. In conse¬ 
quence whereof, though there Avas abundance of good Avorkmen, yet Apelles 
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' ’ ' jj.. person ivlio had his consent to draw his picture ; Pyrgoteles to 

■wre him on precious atones, and Lysippus and Polyclitus to represent him 

H’a'^eovemor Leonidas is said to have Avalked too last, whicli AI(3xanr]Gr 
, ^ j of iiim; and never was able to lielp it afterwards by all liis endeavours. 
T-'n not ignorant that very much is owing to education, but I am inclined 
‘ \nute this rather to the temper of that yonng prince, tlian to his acous- 

* Is himself to it j for it was impossible for one of Iris ardour and im- 
'Imiositv of spirit) not to have the motions of his body answerable to it. 
ind this hastiiiGsa of his was .so far from being accoimled aii imperfection by 
liij successors, that they studiously affected it, and imitated him therein ; 
jg^they did in his wry neck, which leaned to Ins left .shoulder, in Ins piercing 
ioiik and high voice, being incapable to copy the virtues of his mind. In 
imlity there were many of them whose long lives had scarce anything 
m tliem that deserved to be compared to hi.s childhood. Nor did ho over say 
act anything that was mean or base, but all his words and actions wore 
eqail to, or even surpassed, his fortune. For though he was most ambitious 
of praise, yet he did not affect to draw it indifferently from every tiling, but 
fl-ouldhave it arise from things that were most praise-worthy ; being sensible 
that the praise which arises from mean actions is inglorious and dishonourable, 
and that that victory which is gained over the meanest enemy, is so mucli 
the more noble and illustrious. Therefore wlien some persoms told him, 
'•tliat seeing he was an excellent runner, he ought to list himself among 
those wlio were to contend for the prize at the Olympic game.s, after tlie ex¬ 
ample of a king of hi.s name ; and tliat thereby ho sliould acciuiro a great 
fame all over Greece he answered, “1 would certainly do ,so, if I wei'e to 
run against Icings.” 

As often as Philip obtained any signal rdetory, or reduced any rich and 
strong place, he could not conceal hhs grief, amidst the rejoicing of others; 
and he ivas heard to complain among.st boys of his own age, “tliat his father 
would leave nothing for him and them to do when they ctime to be men.” 
For he looked upon every accessiouof power and riches to be a diminution 
to his glory, and had a stronger passion for honour tluiu for wealth. Pie 
lias naturally disposed to sleep but little, and incrca.scd hi.s watchfulness by 
art. If anything happened to him that required serious thought, ho put 
his arm out of the bed, holding a silver ball in his hand, which by its full into 
ahasiii might make a noise, and so disperse that lieavincss which was inclining 
him to slumber, irrom his very infancy ho loved to worshi]) tlie gods 
splendidly; and one day as tlioy were sacrificing, ho flung so much incense 
into the fire, that Leonidas, wlio was a severe and parsimonious man, not 
being able to bear that profusion, cried out, “ You may burn inceuse in this 
mpner when you conquer the countries where it grows. ” Remembering 
this saying afterwards, when ho settled the affair.s of Arabia, which pro¬ 
duces incense, he sent Leonidas a vast quantity of tliis perfume, ordering 
him withal, “ to be more liberal for the future, in paying honour to the 
gods, since he was now convinced that they did plentifully repay the gifts 
that had been cheerfully made thorn.” 

Aristotle as ffia Teacher 

That he understood the more sublime acioiice,s, i.s evident from his letter 
to Aristotle, wherein he complains, “ That he had profaned their dignity by 
divulging their principles.” Upon which, Arislotle excused himself by 
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answering, “ That those books wore published in such a manner, as tliaur" 
might be reckoned not published ; for that no body would be able to ui f ‘ 
stand the meaning of them, but such as had already been instructed in tT 
principles which they contained.” When Alexander demanded his bonks 
rhetoric, he strictly forbade him to let them come to the hands of any 
for he was no less desirous to excel others in arts and sciences, than in now ' 
and greatness; nor could he endure that men of the lowest rank slioulil 
share that glory with him. Besides, it appears from his letters that li? 

studied phy.sic under one Aristotle, who was the sou 

f of a idiysician, of the race of iEsculapius. hut he 

studied that part of philosophy so w^cll, which teaches 
a man to command both himself and others, that he 
is thought to have undertaken the supervision oi 
that vast weight and power of the Persian empiie 
rather by his magnanimity, prudence, tempei.ince’ 
and fortitude, than by bis arms and riches. He 
frankly owned, “ That bo owed more to Aristotle 
than to Philip ; for that lie was indebted to the one 
for his life ; to the other for that life’s being formed 
upon the principles of honour and virtue.” Never¬ 
theless, it lias been believed by some, not without 
' ground, that his mind, which was so fired with 
ambition, was yet more inflamed by the too gieat 
value which Aristotle set upon honour and glory, 
which he placed in the rank of things that may be 
called goods; so that he not only multiplied wars 
upon wars, in order to extend his dominions, but 
would needs be looked upon as a god. 

Of all the monuments of antiquity, he had the 
greatest esteem for Homer, who, he thought, was 
^ , the only pierson that had perfectly described that 

^ u/ wisdom by which empires subsist; and such a pas- 

V sion for liim, that he was called Homer’s Lover. 

AnisTOTLR He was wont to carry his books always along with 

him ; and even when he went to bed, he put them 
and his sword under his pillow, calling them “ his military viaticum, and the 
elements of warlike virtue.” He esteemed Achilles to have been bappy in 


AniSTOTLR 


finding .so great a man to celebrate his virtues. 

Having found a most curious casket, both for matter and workmanship, 
amongst the plunder of Damascus, and his friends having asked him “What 
use it was most poropjer for? ” he answered, “ We will dedicate it to Homer, 
since it is but reasonable that the most precious monument of human wit 
should bo preserved in the finest piece of workmanship.” From hence the 
most correct edition of that poet, which Alexander was at ranch pains to get, 
was called the “ edition of the casket” ; because in tliat casket the Persians 
bad used to keep odours and perfume.s. One day as a certain messenger of 
good news ran towards him, in all haste stretching out his right hand, with 
the highest marks of joy on his countenance; “ What news can you tell me,^^ 
says he, “ that’s worthy of so much joy, unless that Homer is alive again?’ 
He was then arrived to such a degree of happiness, that he thought there 
wanted nothing to complete his glory, but one capable to trumpet his praise. 
By frequent reading of him, he liad got almost all by heart; so that no person 
could quote him more readily or familiarly, or judge of liiin more justly. 
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Bucephalus 

He bhowed an extraorduiary courage aud dexterity, to the great astouish- 

t of his father and others, in managing the horse Bucephalus, which 
was given him from his being marked with tlie figure of an ox’s liead. 
was very much famed at that time for fine horses, aud great num- 
’ them were bred in that country, but none of them was to be compared 
rBucephalus either for mettle or beautifulness ; for which reason Philoni- 
us a Pharsalian, thinking him worthy of the greatest prince in those parts, 
[rought "him to Philip, and proposed to sell him for sixteen talents. But 
wlieii they came to try his speed and management, by riding him out into the 
fields there was none of the king’s friends or attendants that durst venture 
to manao'e him ; for he rose upon them, and frightened all that essayed to 
Biouut him, by Ins fierceness : so that he was now looked upon as unmanage¬ 
able and treeless, upon the account of his wildness: at whicli Alexander 
selling said, “What a fine liorse those yjeople lose through their ignorance 
and cowardice.” After having repeated these words over and over, his father 
chid him “for finding fault witii horsemen tliat wore both older and more 
skilful than himself, as if he could manage that horse better than tliey,” To 
which he answered, “I will manage him better tlian they, father, if you will 
mve me leave.” Upon this, the father asked him, “ Wliat lie would forfeit 
if he could not execute what be had imdertaken ? ” “I will forfeit the price 
of the horse,” replied he. At this every body smiled, and agreed, “ Tliat if 
he won, his father should buy the horse for him ; but if ho lost, lie should 
lay down the money himself.” Then Alexander, taking the horse by the 
bridle, turned him directly to the sun, that so he might not see his shadow ; 
for he had observed, that this frightened him, and made him more nntractable. 
Finding his fury not much abated notwithstanding this, he .stroked his mane, 
laid his cloak aside gently, aud Jumped upon him at once, though he was 
foaming with rage. Then Bucephalus, that was not used to obey, began to 
fling with his heels, and throw about lu.s bead, and very obstinately refuse 
to be guided by the bridle ; then be essayed to get loose, aud run away full 
speed, hie ivas then in a spacious plain that was fit for riding in : where¬ 
fore Alexander, giving him the rein, and setting his spurs to his sides, rode 
shouting with all tlie vigour and fury imaginable. And after ho had trav¬ 
ersed a vast space of ground, till he was weary, and willing to stop, he 
spurred him on till such time as his mettle rvas exhausted, and he became 
tame; after which he brought him back very gentle and tractable. When 
Alexander alighted, his father embraced him with tears of joy, and kissing 
him, said, “ He must seek out a larger empire for himself, for that the king¬ 
dom of Macedon was too small for so vast a spirit.” Afterwards Bucephalus 
continued the same fierceness towards others, while he obeyed Alexander 
alone with a wonderful submission ; and after he had been bis companion in 
many labours and dangers, he was at last killed in a battle against Porus.« 


Alexander’s eiust deeds 

Prom the remotest ages of Pelasgian antiquity down to the time of the 
fioman empire, the holy island of Samothrace, the seat of an awfully mysteri- 
m worship, was accounted equal to Delphi in sanctity. Here it is said 
rhilip first saw Olympias, when they partook at the same time in the Cabirian 
mysteries, and resolved to seek her hand. Olympias loved the fanatical 
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orgies celebrated by the Thracian and. Macedonian women in honour of ti” '' 
Dionysus ; and is even said to have introduced some of the symbols of^H ^ 
frantic worship, — the huge tame snakes, wliich the Bacchanals wreat i 
round their necks and arms, — into her husband’s palace. It is a st 1 
which agrees well with tlie other features of her wild, impetuous charact '' 
Who can estimate the degree in which this irritable, uncontrollable nat^' 
may have contributed one element towards that combination of ardent 
siasm with the soberest forethought wliich distinguishes Alexander, perhaii' 
above every man that over filled a like station ? ’ ^ 

The anecdotes related of Alexander’s boyhood are chiefly remarkable a- 
indicating what may bo fitly called a kingly spirit, wliich not only felt con- 
scions that it was born to command, and was impatient of all opposition to 
its will, but also studied how it might subject, all things and persons around 
it to its own higher purpo.sea. This inborn royalty of soul could hardly liave 
failed to find its way to fame, had it even been originally lodged in an obscure 
corner. But the prince, who was destined to effect so great a change in the 
state of the world, was to be committed to the care of the man whose spirit 
was not less active and ambitious, who also in the range of his intellectual 
conquests had never been equalled, and who founded a much more lasting 
empire in tho sphere of thought. Never, before or since, have two persons 
so great in the historical sense of tho word, been brought together—above 
all in the same relation — as Alexander and Ari.stotle. 

Alexander was but thirteen years old when he became the philosopher's 
pupil. This relation appears to have subsisted between them for no more 
than three successive years. Alexander was only sixteen when Philip set 
out on his expedition to Thrace, from which ho only returned in the autumn 
of 339, and he was entrusted with the regency of the kingdom—probably 
under the direction of a council — during his father’s absence. He was then 
of course occupied with affairs of state ; and in the course of this time, a 
revolt of one of the conquered tribes, probably on the Illyrian frontier, 
afforded an occasion for his first essay in the art of war. Pie reduced the 
iusurgents, took their chief city'’, expelled its inhabitants, and planted a new 
colony there, to which he gave the name of Alexandropolis. In the interval 
between the battle of Chmronea and his father’s death, he -rv'as engaged in 
transactions quite alien from philosophical or literary pursuits. It is very 
doubtful whether he saw Aristotle again before he came to the throne. 
Their personal intercourse must at least have been confined to occasional 
interviews. 

It is pleasing to find it recorded that still he ■wrote a book on the office of 
a king expressly for Alexander. Nevertheless we have unquestionable proof 
that even on this head the force of nature was stronger than that of educa¬ 
tion. Aristotle’s national pirejudices led him into extravagant notions as to 
the superiority of the Hellenic race over the rest of mankind: as if the dis¬ 
tinction between Greek and barbarian was nearly the same as between man 
and brute, person and thing ; hence slavery appeared to him not a result of 
injustice and cruelty, but an unalterable law of nature, a relation necessary 
to the welfare of society. 

Hence too he deduced a practical maxim, which he endeavoured to in¬ 
culcate upon the future conqueror of Asia, that he should treat the Greeks 
as his subjects, the barbarians as his slaves. The advice was contrary to 
Alexander’s views and sentiments : it did not suit the position which his 
couscioii.sness of liis owui destiny led him to assume. He acted, we kuov.', 
on a directly opposite principle. 
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luie at least reason to believe tli.it Aloxaudci’, Ihougli lie wat> but 
,, ‘ (.g old at Ills father’s death, had lc.anicd, tbought, .seen, and done 
to fit him for tlie place he was to fill, than many sovereigns in the full 
™Turitr of ‘’-S® experience. Like his father, he found himself, on 
f' -iccession to the throne, in a situation which called forth all the powers 
fills mind and all the energies of his character. Macedonia, though nonii- 
® |, peace with all its European neighbours, w.as surrounded by enemies, 
^'lio might be e.^pected eagerly to .seize the opportunity, which seemed to 
offer itself now that the crown had devolved on a .stripling, to .shake off a 
vuke which they had endured with ill-di.sgiiised impatience. In the king- 
dim itself there were powerful families, wliicli had not forgotten the times 
v'lien they aspired to independence, if not (o the possession of the throne. 
Amyiitas, too, the son of Perdiccas, was still living, and might he tempted 
to assert his claim. It wuis known that the court of Persia \vii.s on the 
watch. 

The young king’s first object wii,s to secure biraself at home : tlic next to 
caerawe his hostile neighbours, and to extort from them .siicli an ycknow- 
ledmaeiit of his superiority, as would phico him in the position which his 
father was occupying at the time of liis death. Ju Llacedonia, though there 
miffht be some ambitious and disaffected nobles, tlie mass of the people both 
recognised his title and wore attached to lu.s jicrsoii. Amyntas, sou of Per- 
diocas, was put to death on a charge of a jilot against Alexander’s life. 
After the last honours had been paid to his father, the king showed himself 
ilia general assembly of his people,and declared his intention of pro.seciiting 
his predecessor’s undertakings with like vigour, and, it is s.ai(I, granted a 
general immunitj' from all burdens except military .service. 

The news of Philip’s death had excited a general ferment throughout 
Greece. The gloomy prospect which, since the battle of Clucronea, must 
have saddened so many hearts — the tliouglit that the llower of the Grecian 
youth were henceforth to shed their blood for the execution of projects wliicli 
threatened their country with perpetual subjection—was suddenly exchanged 
for the liveliest hopes of deliverance from the foreigner’s power. In all the 
principal states language was hoard, .and prep.aration.s wore seen, denoting 
a disposition to take advantage of the unexpected opportunity. Ambracia 
expelled the Jlaoedonian garrison, and ro-e-stablishod its democralical institu¬ 
tions. The Acamaniaii exile.s who h.ad taken refuge in AEtoli.a prepared to 
return, and tlie iEtolians in their congress voted succours to reinstate them. 
Atliens took the lead in these movements, and indeed seems to have been 
the centre from which they proceeded. 


DEMOSTHENES KIDICOLES ALEXANDER 

Among the Athenian envoys who had been sent to congratulate Philip 
was Charidemus; being at AEgm at the lime of Philip’s death, he lost no time 
in despatching a courier, who was directed to carry the news to Demosthenes 
before he communicated it to any one else. It happened that the orator 
was at this juncture mourning the loss of an only daughter, who had died 
TOt seven days before; but his pi’ivate sorrow gave way to public cares. 
He immediately laid aside liis weeds, came out dressed in white, with a festive 
wre.'ith on liis head, and a joyful countenance, .and was seen performing a 
solemn sacrifice at one of the public altars. In order to give greater effect 
to the momentous tidings, llio orator appears to have re.soi'ted to a stratagem 
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which proves that he knew his countrymen to be still superstitious * i 
credulous. lie appeared before the council of Five Hundred, aud decl'"'l 
that it had been revealed to him in a dream by Zeus aud Athene, that 
great good was about to happen to the commonwealth. Messeneera 
after arrived with tlie news which fulfilled the divine announcement 
was apparently the object of Demosthenes, by this artifice, to impress th 
people with his own A'iew of the change which Philip’s death had made in 
the situation and prospects of Athen.s. It was at least as harmless an inmo), 

turo as was ever practised; and, if fraud could 
^ '} pious, might deserve that epithet i 

j I to now moved moreover that religious honour's 

.should be decreed to the memory of Pausanias 
This conduct of Demosthenes was 

f ' ) .strongly censured by his contemporaries on 
various_grounds; though not on those which 
I'ender it most repugnant to the maxim.s and 
feelings of civilised society in modern times. 
Yet we know that even under the better light 
which wc enjoy, not only the massacre of the 
Huguenots was celebrated with public rejoic. 
ings and tlianksgivings in the capital of Chris¬ 
tian Europe, but the assassination of the prince 
of Orange, and that of Henry III of France, 
were openly applauded, and Balthasar Gerard 
and Clement treated as heroes. 

Phocion objected to the proposed demon¬ 
strations of joy on two accounts; first, because 
such exultation over an enemy’s death was 
da.stardly, aud then, because the force which 
Bust of aluxanddii had won the daj'- at Chroronea had only been 

(m tiio Caiiitohuo iiusoimi, Homo) diminished by the lo.ss of a single life. That 

the loss which Macedonia had sustained by 
Philip’s death, was only to be reckoned as that of a single soldier, wms mani¬ 
festly false; and the best excuse that can be offered for Demosthenes is, that 
he wished to place the event in a tlifferent light — one which he might well 
believe to be the true one. Wo cannot indeed be sure that he entertained so 
low an opinion of Alexander’s abilities as he thought it expedient to profess; 
though it appears that the impression made on him by the young prince 
when he saw him at his father’s court was not favourable, and on his return 
from his embassy he turned his boyisli performance into ridicule. It wa,s 
true that Alexander had at lea,st acted the part of a man better than himself 
at Chffironea; but his real charactei’, aud the promise of greatness which 
he held out, could not yet be known at Athens. Perhaps some report of 
his multifarious studies and attainments had been heard there, which 
afforded a handle for Demosthenes to compare him with Margites, the hero 
of a burlesque poem attributed to Homer, who knew many things, but none 
well; and the orator now ventured to assure the Athenians, that they had 
nothing to fear from the young king, who would never stir from Macedonia, 
but would remain at Pella, dividing liis time between bis peaceful studies 
and the inspection of victims, which would never permit him to undertake 
any dangerous expedition. 

[' It IS a bislmp and a doctoi of divinity, Thiilwall, who iustifles this inummeiy. It't u 
“ exouaahlo ” and almost “ piouf,,” the inckenes of i’hUip meut the same tender consideiatioii.J 
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There wei'e beside engines which the orator was able to set at work 
• st him, which were known only to himself, and which he was obliged to 
t“Tseeret,’but which might reasonably strengthen his confidence. He was 
^^correspondence with the Persian court, and had, it seems, already received 
'liras of money from it to be distributed at his di.soretion for the purpose of 
(Ifl-nting Philip’s enterprise against Asia. The conduct of Demosthenes in 
tliii'transaction — if we consider that he was carrying on a clandestine nego¬ 
tiation with a foreign state against which his own had declared war, to injure 
I prince rvho was the ally of Athens — cannot bo vindicated on the princi¬ 
ples vliich regulate the intercourse of civilised nations in modern times, 
liut how little were such scruples heeded when Napoleon’s disasters opened 
,i prospect for restoring the indepeudenee of Germany ! 

The people, however, seem to have retained too lively a recollection of 
the consternation which had followed the battle of Chmronea, to pledge tliem- 
idves hastily to a renewal of the contest with iMacedonia. The language 
of vEschines inclines ns to believe that they did not adopt the motion of 
Demosthenes with respect to Pausanias. But he prevailed on them to send 
envoys to many of the Greek states, with secret instructions. The Persian 
ffold, or the promise of subsidies, may have overcome many obstacles. There 
was another quarter in which the Athenian emissaries might still more 
safely reckon on a friendly reception. Attains, Alexander’s personal enemy, 
was commanding a body of troops in Asia. A negotiation was opened with 
him by means of a letter from Demosthenes, and nothing probably but want 
of time prevented its success. 


ALEXANDER DASHES THROUGH GREECE 

But all these plans and preparations were disconcerted and suppressed by 
the rapidity of Alexander’s movements. It seems as if his elder counsellors, 
who had been long used to Philip’s cautious policy, advised him to leave the 
Greeks for the present to themselves, and not to malcc any attempt to force 
them to obedience, until he had established a good under-standiiig with the 
barbarian tribes ou his iiortliorn frontier, which after Philip's death had 
begun to assume a threatening asipect. Alexander, however, saw that, if he 
should adopt such a course, the work of liis father’s reign might be undone 
in a few montlis: he saw that his presence was immediately necessary in 
Greece, and he set his forces in motion without delay. In his passage 
tlirongli Thessaly, he endeavoured to conciliate the ruling families by 
promises. All the concessions that had liuen made to Philip were renewed 
to him; their revenues and troops were placed at his disposal. At Ther- 
mopylffi he assembled the Ampluctyonic council, perhapjs before the oi’di- 
nary time of the autumnal meeting with a view to secure the adherence 
of the northern tribes whicli had votes in it; and from them it seems he 
leceived ihe title [Leader of the Greeks] wliieh liiid been conferred on his 
father in the Sacred War. He then advanced by rapid marches to Thehe.s, 
where, as no preparations had yet been made to execute the resolution which 
had been precipitately adopted, hi.s presence awed the disaffected into entire 
submission. 

His approach produced a like effect at Athens. The people hastened to 
appease him by nn embassy, which they sent to apologise for their late pro- 
ceecling.s, and to offer him all the honours they had conferred on Philip. 
Leiiiostheiies himself was appointed one of the envoys — perhaps through tlie 
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iiitriguos of liiw adversaries; and lie even proceeded as far as Citlip ' 
liis way to the Maeodonian cainji. AVc do not know rvliether it was M.'"’ 
reflootioiis on the dangers of hia mission, or some hints whicli lie receiveT '' 
to Alexander’s intentions, that induced him to lind some excuse for tur 
hack. The rest of tho ambassadors, however, found the king ready to 
their excuses and promises, perhaps Avere led to believe that he hacl'n^^' 
suspected tho commonwealth of any hostile designs. He despatehed'^'^ 
trusty officer, named Ilecatmus, over to Asia, with orders either to arret 
Attains and convey him to Macedonia, or to put him to death. It seem 
that Attains had so Avon tho aETections of lus troops, that IlecatEcns tlioufrla 
it safest to liavc him secretly killed. ° 

Alexander had sent eiiAmys hefore him to summon a fresh con<rRVs 
at Corinth. lie found this assembly as obsequious as that AvhiclUiad 
lieon called by his father; and Avas invested by it Avith the same title and 
authority for the prosecution of the war Avith Persia, as had been bestowed 
on Philip. Sparta alone either refused to send deputies to the congress, or 
instructed tliem to disavow its proceedings. She had been used—such ms 
still her language — herself to take tho lead among the Greeks, and would 
not resign her lieroditary rank to another. Alexander perhaps smiled at 
these pretensions of a state wliich Avas hardly able to protect itself, but did 
jAot think it Avortli Avhile to put ils resolution to the test, by an iuAvsinu 
of its territory. So to(o the revolt of Amhracia did not appear to liim 
important enough to detain liini so long as Avould have been necessary to 
crush it. lie oven condcscmulod to assure the Ambi'acians that they kd 
only forestalled Ids inteutioii.s: that he should of his own accord Iia\e 
restored their domocratical institutions. It was a concession Avhich Ifis 
commanding posture enabled him to make Avith dignity, and therefore Avitli- 
out danger. Having tluis in the course of a fevv Aveeks settled tho affiuvs 
of Greece, ho returned to Macedonia, Avitli the hope that in the following 
spring he might be able to embark for Asia. 


ALTiXANDlSn AVINNOW.S TUB NOUTH 

But Avhen the season for military operations droAv near in 335, reports 
Avere heard of movements among tho Thracian tribes and the Triballiaiis, 
Avhich seemed to render it necessary, for the security of his kingdom during 
his absence, that he should spread the terror of his arms in that quarter, 
before he began an expedition Avhich Avould carry him so far aAvay from it, 
Early in the spring Alexander set out on his march toward the Daiiiibe.^ A 
small squadron of ships of Avar was ordered to bo fitted out at Byzantium, 
and to sail up the river to meet the army. In ten days, having crossetl 
the Hehrns at Philippopolis, it reached tlie foot of the Balkan. Here the 
Thracians had collected their forces to guard tho defiles, and Avere seen 
entrenched behind their wagons on the summit of tho pass. A.s the road 
which led up to it was extremely steep, they had formed the plan of rolling 
their wagons doAvn on the enemy as they advanced, and tlieii falling on 
their broken ranks. Alexander perceived the object of their preparations, 
and provided against the danger. The heavy infantry were ordered, where 
the ground permitted, to open their files and make Avay for the wagons; 
where this was not practicable, to tliroAV themselve.s forward on the ground, 
and link their shieldiS together over their licads, so that the descending 
masses might bound over them. The shock came and passed in a few 
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, jeaYiii" tlie men unhurt; they closed their ranks, and rose from 
'f'^^■ouncl with^heightened courage. Tlic enemy were soon dislodged from 
I trnosition hy a sldlful and vigorous charge, leaving fifteen hundred 
ill -the fugitives easily escaped; the camp, in which wero their wives and 
dildren, fell into the hands of the victors. 

^ Having crossed the mountains without further intorrupiiou, Alexander 
V resumed his march, and in three days reached the right bank of the 
Ihnube, where he found the galleys which he expected from Byzantium, 
rinler favour of night they crossed {)vcr unmolested, and landed in fields 
if standing corn. This tlie phalanx levelled, as it marched through, with its 
lears, the°cavalry following until they reached the open ground, where the 
uie'my, astonished and dismayed by their unexpected appearance, did not 
t;eii wait for the first charge of the horse, but took refuge in tlieir town 
vliich lay but a few miles off. Even this — for it was poorly fortified — 
tliev abandoned at Alexander’s approach, and taking as many as they could 
of the women and children on their horses, retreated into the wilderness. 
The town was sacked and razed to the ground, and Alexander having sacri- 
liced on the right bank of the Danube to the gods wlio liad granted him a 
safe passage, returned to his camp on the other side. Here he received 
embassies, with submissive or at least pacific overtures, from Syrmus, and 
from many of the iudependout nations bordering on the river. Ills chief 
object was attained in the proof thus afforded of the terror inspired by his 
arms. 

He now turned his march westward, to reach tlie borders of Illyria, 
through the country of the Agrianians and Poconians, on the western side of 
the mountains which contain the springs of tho Ilobrus and the Nestus. 
The king however was enabled to pursue his march without obstruction up 
tho valley of the Erigoii, towards the fortress of Pelium. It stood on higli 
ground in the midst of lofty wooded hills, which ware also guarded by 
Illyrian troops, so as to command all tho approaches of the place; and the 
barbarians had sought an additional safeguard against the assaults of the 
Macedonians, in a sacrifice, Avlfich they celohratod on the hill tops, of three 
boys, three girls, and as many black ram.s. Yet all these precautions proved 
fruitless; and Alexander, after ho made himself master of the adjacent 
hills—where he found the victiins of those horrid rites — was proceeding to 
invest Pelium itself, when the arrival of Glaucias with a numerous army 
compelled him to retire, that he might provide for his own safety. We shall 
not dwell on the evolutions by which he extricated himself from a most 
perilous position. It is snilicicnt to montion that he first penetrated through 
a difficult defile, and crossed a river in the presence of an enemy greatly 
superior in numbers ; and three days afterwards, having suddenly returned, 
fell upon the allies, whose camp was carelessly guarded, iu the night, and 
broke up their host. Glaucias fled towards his Jmme, and was pursued by 
Alepnder with great slaughter as far as the mountains which protected his 
territories. Clitus at first took shelter in relium ; but soon despairing of 
his own resources, set fire to tho fortress, and retreated into the dominions 
of Glaucias. 


THE llEVOLT OF THEBES 

_ The accounts which reached Greece of Alexander’s operations in these 
wild and distant regions, were, it may bo supposed, very imperfect and 
confused; and at length, during an interval in whicli no news was heard of 
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him, a report of his death sprang irp, or was studiously set aflort '"'n ‘ 
report seems to have eneouraged a party of Theban exiles to enter t'h 
by night, and attempt a revolution. They began in an unhappy spiriu'^'*'] 
the massacre of two oHioers of the Macedonian garrison. They then 
inonod an asscmhly, and prevailed on the people to rise in open insurr 
and lay siege to the Cadmoa. The citizens who Avere still in exiir 
recalled, the slaves enfranchised, the aliens Avon by neAV pri\iirr'^ 
Demostlienea furnisiicd them Avith a subsidj’- Avbich enabled them to proc^'' 
arms, and iiidncod the Athenians to enter into an alliance Avith them aid 
emboldened the people to decree an expedition in aid of the Thebans. Thi, 
decree, lioAAmvor, Avas not carried into effect. Elis, too, openly espoused tlie 
can.se of the Tliebans .so far a.s e\mn to .send their forces as far as the 
istlimus, Avliere they were joined by those of some Arcadian states. But 
hero tlieir gcimrahs were induced to lialt, by the tidings which reached them 
of Alexaiidor’.s return. 

He Ava.s still at Pcdiiiiii avIioii lie lieard of tlie reAmlt of Thebes. lie 
knew that unless it was cru.shed in time it Avould probably spread, and he 
Avas anxious about the garrison of the Cadinea. lie therefore set out 
immediately for Emotia. In seven days, having traversed the upper prov¬ 
inces of Macedonia and crossed tlie Canibunian range towards its junction 
Avith Findus, ho reached Poliiina in The,ssaly. Six days more brought him 
into Btt'otia. So rapid Avore his movements that, before the Thebans had 
heard that he had pas.sod Thormopyhc, lie had arrived at Onchestus. The 
authors of the iusurrecliou avouUI not at first listen to the news of liis 
approach ; they gave out that it was Aulipater avIio commanded the Jilace- 
doniair army : and thou that Alexander, the son of iEropus, had been taken 
for his royal luunesako. But when the truth Avas ascertained, they found 
the people still AvilUng to persevere in the struggle Avhicli had now become 
so hopeless. 

Alexander, on the other hand, wishing to give them time for better coun¬ 
sels, noAV moved slowly against the city; and even when he had encamped 
near the foot of the Cadmea, Avliich they had encompassed Avith a double hue 
of circumvallation, Avaitod some time for proposals of peace, which he was 
ready to grant on very lonleiit terms. There Avas a strong party Avithin 
Avhich Avas willing to submit to his pleasure, and urged tlie people to cast 
themselves on liis mercy : bub the loaders of the revolt, who could expert 
none for themselves, resisted every such motion ; and as beside their personal 
influence they filled most places iu the government, they unhappily prevailed. 
It Avas their object to draw matters to extremities. When Alexander sent 
to demand Phonnix and Protbytas, two of tlieir chiefs, they demanded Phil- 
otas and Antipater in return ; and when he proclaimed an offer of pardon to 
all Avho should surrender themselves to liiin and share the common peace, 
they made a counter proclamation from the top of a tower, inviting all who 
desired the independence of Greece to lake part ndth them against the 
tyrant. These insults, and especially the animosity and distrust Avliich they 
implied, put an end to all thoughts of peace, and Alexander reluctantly pre¬ 
pared for an assault. 

The fate of Thebes seems after all to have been decided more by accident 
tlian liy design. Pordiccas, Avho was .stationed Avith his division hi front 
of the camp, not far from the Tlieban entrenchments, Avithout Avaiting for 
the signal, began the attack, and forced his Avay into the space betiveen the 
enemy’s lines, and AA'as folloAved by Amyntas son of Andromeiies, who com¬ 
manded the next division. Alexander Avas thus induced to bring up the 
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^'Tof his forces. Yet at first lie only sent in sonic light troops to the 
oi't of the two divisions which wore engaged with the enemy. When 
r'^^ever Perdiocas had fallen, severely wounded, as he led his men within 
fr'second line of entrenchments, and the Thebans, who at first had given 

V rallied and in their turn put the Macedonians to flight, lie himself 
"l'anoed to the scene of combat with the phalanx, and fell upon them in 
tlie'midst of the disorder caused by the pursuit. They were instantly 
outed and made for the nearest gates of the citjy in such confusion that 
the enemy entered with them, and being sooip joined by the garrison of the 
Cadmea, made themselves ma,stors of the adjacent part of ilie city. The 
besieged made a .short stand in the raarkct-placo ; but, when they saw tliein- 
belves threatened on all sides, the cavalry took to flight through the opposite 
nates and the rest as they could find a passage. But few of the foot 
combatants effected their escape ; and the concpiorors glutted their rage 
with unresisted slaughter. 

It was not hoiveyer so much from the Macedonians, as from some of their 
auxiliaries, that the Thebans suffered the utmost excesses of hostile cruelty. 
Alexander had brought with him a body of Thracians among his light troops, 
and he had been reinforced by the Pliocians and by all the Boiotian towns 
hostile to Thebes — more especially by Orchomenos, Thespim, and Platma. 
The Thracians, impelled by their habitual ferocity, of which they had shown 
so fearful a specimen many years before, at the captnre of Mycalcssns; the 
Bfflotians, eager to revenge the wrongs they had endured from Thebes in the 
day of her prosperity — revelled in the usual license of carnage, plunder, and 
wanton outrages on those whose ago and sex left them most defenceless. 
The Woodshed, however, ^vas re.strainod by cupidity, that the most valuable 
part of the spoil might not be lost. The number of the slain was estimated 
at six thousand; that of the prlsoaors at thirty thousand. The Macedonians 
lost about fii'e hundred men. 


Tfns I''ATJC Oi' TIIKl?)!.'? 

It only remained to fix the final doom of the conquered city. Alexander, 
who had probably made up his mind on it, referred it to a council of his 
allies, in which the representatives of the Boeotian towns took a leading 
part. The issue of their deliberation might be easily foreseen, and did not 
want pfiausible reasons to justify it. There was a sentence which had been 
hanging over Thebes ever since the Persian War in which she liad so reck¬ 
lessly betrayed the cause of Grecian liberty. It had nevei- been forgotten, 
and calls had been heard from time to time for its execution. And the city 
which had so long been pierinittcd by the indulgence of the Greeks to I'etaiii 
a forfeited existence, had nevertheless been distinguished by her merciless 
treatment of her conquered enemies. In the case of Platma she had not 
only instigated the Spartans to a cold-blooded .slaughter, forbidden by the 
usages of Greek warfare, hut she liad destroyed a city which by its heroic 
patriotism had earned the gratitude of the whole nation, and was itself a 
monument of the national triuinp^h. Nor was it foi'gotten that when Athens 
was at the mercy of its enemies she alone had proposed to sweep it from the 
face of Greece. 

It seems that these old offences wore placed in the foreground, while little 
imtiee was taken of the later acts of violence and oppu’ession towards the 
Bceotian towns, which were the real grounds of their implacable resentment. 
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The decree of the council was that, the Caclmea should he left str'l *' 
to he occupied by a Macedoiiiaii garrison ; tliai the lower city should^’ 
levelled with the ground, and tho territory, except the part which belou U 
to the temples, divided among tho allies : the men, women, and children s^n 
as slaves, all but the priests and priestesses, and some citizens who stood°'' 
a relation of hospitality to Philip or Alexander, or held the office of proxenif 
to the state of Maoodonia. Undor this head were probably included'raobt 
of the conqueror’s political adherents. lie made one other exception, vhidi 
was honourable rather to his taste tlian his humanity. He bade spare tlie 
house of Pindar, and as many as were to he found of his descendants. The 
council likewise decreed that Orchomenos and Platma should be rebuilt 
The demolished buildings of Tliehes may Imvo furnished materials for the 
restoration of Platma. 



It can hardly be doubted that policy had a large share in this rigorous 
measure, and that Thebes was destroyed chiefly because it would not have 
been safe to leave it standing, and that the example of its fate might strike 
the rest of Greece with a wholesome awe. Alexander himself in his subse¬ 
quent treatment of individual Thebans tacitly acknowledged that his severity 
had been carried to an extreme which bordered upon cruelty. But the 
harshness which he displayed in this case enabled him to assume the appear¬ 
ance of magnanimity and gentleness in others. All the Greek states which 
had betrayed their hostility towards him, now vied with one another in 
apologies, recantations, and offers of suhmis.sion. A reaction immediately 
took place at Elis in favour of tho Macedonian party ; and in the Arcadian 
towns which had sent succours for the Thebans, the autliors of this impru¬ 
dent step were condemned to death. The Aftolians too who had shown 
some symptoms of disaffection sent an embassy to deprecate the king's 
displeasure. 

Athens, however, had most reason to dread his anger, and strove to avert 
it by a servile homage, which at once marks the character of the man who 
proposed it and the depth to which the people had fallen since the battle of 
Chterouea, When the first fugitives arrived from Thebes, the Athenians 
were celebrating their great Eleusiniiiii mysteries. All fled in consternation 
to the city, and removed their property out of the country within the walls. 
An assembly was immediately called, in which, on the motion of Demades, 
it was decreed that ten envoys, the most acceptal)le that coifld be found, 
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■' ailil be sent to congratulate Alexander on Ids safe return from his iiortheru 
'-uedition, and on tlie chastisement which ho had inflicted on Thebes, The 
'V, (liscoveiecl no displeasure at this piece of impudent obsequiousness, but 
iii raply sent a letter to the people demanding nine of the leading anti- 
3 [sL'edonian orators and generals —Demosthenes, Lyenrgus, Hyporides, Po- 
I-.euohis, Chares, Charidemus, Ephialtes, Diotimus, and hlaji-ocles, whom he 
"'iuro'ed botli with the transactions which had led to the battle of Clucrouca, 
1,,(1 with all the hostile measures that had since been adopted at Alliens 
uiaarJs his father and himself, particnlaidy with the principal share in the 
irtfilt of Thehes. 

hi the assembly ivliich was hold to consider this requisition, Plioeion, it 
Psauhhotli counselled the peoiilc to .surrender the ohjocts of the conqueror’s 
ic,entmeiit or apprehensions, and exhorted the elected victims to devote 
tlieiaselves spontaneously for the public weal. Demostlienes is reported 
to Iiave quoted the fable of the wolf who called on the sheep to give up 
their dogs. The people wavered between fear and reluctance, till Demades 
qept in to remove the difficulty. He undertook — it was commonly believed 
fill a fee of five talents — to appease Alexander, and save the threatened 
lues. He found the king satiated with the punishment of the Thebans, and 
isposecl for an e.xeroise of mercy which might soften the impression it had 
produced on the minds of the Greeks. lie remitted lii.s demand with respect 
to fill except Charidenui.s, wlio poerlmps h.ad incurred liig peculiar displeasure 
by Ms conduct at jEgm after Philip’,s death, and wlio Jiow embarked for 
.{sia, and proceeded to the Persian court. 

The conqueror celebrated his return to Macedonia witli aii Olympic festi¬ 
val at iE^iC, and with games in honour of tlio iMuses at Dium in Picria. 
The inliabitairts of Dium lield the memory of Orplicus in great reverence, 
and boasted of the possession of his bones. At the lime of the games it was 
leported that a statue of the ancient bard, which pierlmps adorned his momi- 
lucnt near the town, had been scon bathed in sweat. Alexander’s Ljmian 
sootlisayer, Aristandor of Lelmessus, hade him hail tlio omen : it signified 
that the masters of epic and Lyric poetry should lie wearied by tlie talo of 
ids achievements. T'lvese achievements will now for some time claim our 
undivided attentiondi 
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CHAPTER LI. ALEXANDER INVADES ASIA 

SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 

A YEAN and .soino montlis had sufficed for Alexander to make a first 
display of his energy and military skill, destined for achievements jk 
greater; and to crush tho growing asi^irations for freedom among Greeks 
on tho south, ns well as among Thracians on the north, of Macedonia, Tfie 
ensuing winter was employed in completing his preparations; sotlmtearlv 
iu tho spring of 3111 n.o., his army destined for the concpiest of Asia was 
mustered hetwcou Pella and Amphipolls, while his fleet avas at hand to lend 
support. 

The whole of Alexander’s remaining life — from his crossing the Hellev 
pont in March or April 334 it.O., to his deatli at Rahylon in June 323 B.c., 
eleven years and two or three moiitlm — was passed in Asia, amidst unceas¬ 
ing military operations, and ever-mnltiplied conquests. He nea'er lived to 
revisit Macedonia; hut his achievements were on so transcendent a scale, 
his acquisitions of territory so unmeasured, and his thirst for further aggran¬ 
disement still so insatiate, that Macedonia sinks into insignificance inthelat 
of his possessions. Much more do the Grecian cities dwindle into outlying 
appendages of a newly grown oriental empire. During all these eleven 
years, the history of Greece is almost a blank, except here and there a few 
scattered events. It is only at the death of Alexander that the Grecian 
cities again awaken into active movement. 

The Asiatic conquests of Alexander do not belong directly and literally to 
the province of an historian of Greece. They were achieved by armies of which 
the general, t]ie principal officer.s, arrd most part of the soldiers, were Mace¬ 
donian. The Greeks who servecl with him were only auxiliaries, along with 
the Thracians and Pmonians. Though more numerous than all the other 
auxiliaries, they’’ did not constitute, like the Ten Thousand Greeks in the 
army of the younger Cyrus, the force on which he mainly relied for victory. 
His chief secretary, Eumenes of Cardia, was a Greek, and probably most of 
the civil and intellectual functions connected with the service were also per¬ 
formed by Greeks. Many Greeks also served in the army of Persia against 
him, and composed indeed a larger proportion of the real force (disregarding 
mere numbers) in the army of Darius than in that of Alexander. Hence the 
expedition becomes indirectly incorporated with the .stream of Grecian his¬ 
tory by the powerful auxiliary agency of Greeks on both sides — and still 
more, by its connection with previous projects, dreams, and legends, long 
antecedent to the aggrandisement of Macedon — as well as by the character 
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' r Uexaiicler tliouglifc fit to assume. To take revenge on Persia for tiie 
" of G-ieere by Xerxes, and to liberate tlio Asiatic Greeks, had been 
Aeme of the Spartan Ageailaus and of the Pheriean Jason; ivith liopes 
led ou the memorable expedition and safe return of the Ten Thousand, 
u M been recommeuded by the rhetor Isocrates, first to the combined force 
fVcee while yet Grecian cities were free, under the joint headsliip of 
iSVs and Sparta; nc.xt, to PJulip of hlaccdoii as the chief of united 
r * -i” A\he!i his victorious arms had extorted a recoguitiou of headship, 
.^ttiDV aside both Athens and tSparla. The enterprising ambition of Philip 
OTli pleased to be nominated chief of Greece for the execution of tliis 
'mieet, From him it passed to liis yet more ambitious son. 

^Tliough really a scheme of Macedonian appetite and for Alacedonian 
iwiandisement, the expedition against Asia thus becomes thrust into tiie 
l-nes of Grecian events, under the Panhellenic pretence of retaliation for 
the long-past insults of Xerxes. Wc call it a pretence, because it had ceased 
toiea real Hellenic feeling, and served now two different purpose,s : linst, 
to ennoble the undertaking in the eyes of Alexander himself, whoso mind was 
lery accessible to religiou,s and legendary sentiment, and wlio willingly iden¬ 
tified himself with Agamemnon or Achilles, imniortaliscd as executoi'iS of the 
collective vengeance of Greece for Asiatic insult; next, to assist in keeping 
tk Greeks quiet during his absence. lie rvas himself aware that the real 
sympathies of the Greeks were rather adverse than hivourablo to liis success. 

Apart from tins body of extinct sentiment, ostentatiously rekindled for 
Alexander's purposes, the position of the Giceks in reference to his Asiatic 
toaquests was very much the same as that of the German contingents, espe¬ 
cially those of the confederation of the lihinc, who served in tlie grand army 
ivith which the emperor Napoleon invaded Jlnssia in 1812. They had no 
public interest in the victory of the invader, which could end only by reduc¬ 
ing them to still greater prostration. They were likely to adhere to their 
leader as long as his power continued unimpaired, but no longer. Yet 
Napoleon thought liimself entitled to reckon upon tlieni us if they had been 
Frenchmen, and to denounce the Germans in the service of Russia as traitors 
ulio had forfeited the allegiance which they owed to him. We find him 
drawing the same pointed distinction between tlie Russian and the German 
prisoners taken, as Alexander made between Asiatic and Grecian prisoners. 


These Grecian prisoners the Macedonian prince repu'oached as guilty of trea¬ 
son against the proclaimed statute of collective Hellas, whereby he had been 
declared General and the Persian king a public enemy. 

Hellas, as a political aggregate, has now ceased to exist, except in so far 
as Alexander employs the name for his own purpo,seH. Its component 
members are annexed as appendages, doubtless of considerable value, to the 
Jlacedoiiiau kingdom. Fourteen years before Aloxander’s accession, Demos¬ 
thenes, while instigating the Athenians to uphold Olynihus against Philip, 
had told them ; “ The Macedonian qiower, eemsidered as an appendage, is 
of no mean value; but by itself, it is weak and full of embarrassments.” 
hiverting the position of the parties, these words rejn-esent exactly what 
Greece herself laid become, in reference to Macedonia and Persia, at the 
time of Alexander’s accession. Had the Persians played their game witli 
tolerable prudence and vigour, his success would have been mea.sured by 
the degree to which he could appropniate Greoiau force to him.self, and 
withhold it from his enemy. 

Alexander’s memorable and illustrious mauiCestatious, on which we are 
now entering, are tho,se, not of the ruler or politician, but of the general 
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and the soldier. In this character Ills appearance forms a sort of h'' 
epoch. It is not merely in soldier-like (lualities — in the most 
and even adventurous liravery, in indefatigable personal activitv 
endurance as to Jiai'dship and fatigue ~ that lie stands pre-eminent •’ Ui, m 
these qualities alone, when found in a king, act so powerfully on those u T 
hi.s command, that they suffice to produce great achievements, even vv*]"' 
combined with generalship not surpassing the average of his age, 
generalship, Alexander was yet more abovm the level of ids eonteiunoraue** 
llis strategic comliinations, his employment of different descriptions of fort 
conspiring towards one end, his long-sighted plans for the prosecution o'! 
campaigns, Ids constant foresiglit and resource against new difficulties tn- 
getiier with rapidity of movement evmn in tlie worst country — all oii a -luh 
of prodigious magnitude — arc without parallel in ancient liLstoiy. Tliev 
carry the art of systematic and scientific warfare to a degree of efficienev 
such as even successors trained in his school were unable to keep in', 
unimpaired, 


Tiru niOBLEM AND THE TROOPS 

At a first glance Alexander’s jirojccts appear to hear no slight dispropor¬ 
tion to the resources at his disposal. In superficial extension his kingdom 
(even inclusive of Greece) was barely eipual to one-fiftieth of the Peiswii 
empire, and the numerical proportion of las fighting power to that of PeMn 
by sea and land was even less in his favour. If we add that at Philip\ 
death the IMacodoiiiaii treasury was exhausted, that the greater part of the 
royal domain had been given away; that most of the imposts and tribute^ 
had been remitted; and finally that, Avdiilc enormous stores of gold andsihei 
lay amassed in the treasuries of the Persian empiire, Alexander, on the com¬ 
pletion of his armaments, which cost him eight hundred talents [about 
£160,000 sterling] had no more than .seventy talents [£14>,000 sterling] left to 
begin the war with Asia—the enterprise does in truth appear foolhardy and 
almost chimerical. 

But a closer study of the eircuuistaiices .shows that Alexander’s projects 
though certainly bold, were not rash, hnt came within the compass of tbe 
forces and expiedients at his comraaud. To realise the pjossibility and neces,- 
sity of their success, to understand the organisation of his army and tbe 
character of its operations, we must foi’get the analogies of modern cam¬ 
paigns, since war — as little dependent as anything else in history on normal 
laws and conditions — changes its theory and purpose with the change of 
the local and historical conditions involved. The armies which coiiqiieied 
the East were unable to withstand the legions of Rome. 

With reference to the financial considerations vve must first bear in mliid 
that Alexander invaded an enemy’s country, where he might reasonably 
expect to find treasure and stores of all sorts. When once his host was 
armed and provided with money and food enough to last till they encount¬ 
ered the foe, he had no further need of a large war-fund; the wars of 
his time not being rendered costly by expensive ammunition and elaborate 
transport. Thus the lack of money did not hamper Alexander, while tbe 
vaunted treasures of the Great King and the Persian satraps made them 
all the more welcome as adversaries to the Macedonian soldiery. 

The disproportion of the Macedonian sea-power seems a more serious 
matter. The Persian king could command four hundred sail, Iris fleet vvii'i 
that of the Phoenicians, the best seamen of the ancient world, and, in their 
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f t sea-figlA dt least, tliey iiad dol’catotl the ilcUoiios. The IMacoilonian 
setpoweiN foumlecl- by Pliilip but never yet put to the test, was iiiHignilicaut, 
and the fleet wliich was to sail against the Persians consisted mainly of 
the triremes of the Greek eonfedm'aoy, from whom an extromo devotion was 
naturally not to be expected. Alexander’s jilaus rvoro hasod entirely upon 
the excellence of his land force.s, and the only use of the fleet was to insnro 
the safety of these in their lirst movements. When this object had been 
acliieved it became a burden, and Ah'xander thercrorc soon took the oppor¬ 
tunity of dismi.ssing it. 

Lastly, to turn to the hlacedouiaii army, we ('.uuiot l)ut recognise in its 
oroanisation a rare combination of forlnnate (“ircmnstanco and great military 
tafent. The moral superiority of the (ireek army, as oyiposi'd to the material 
superioiity of the Persians, laid been more and more gloriously proven in 
almost every war for the hast two eenlnries. Tlio more biglily tlio art of 
war was developed among the Greeks by civil and foreign sirii'o, tlic more 
foiiuidable did they become to the troop.s of tl)e Persian emjiire ; Alexander’s 
luray, full of martial ardour and proud memories, skilled in all Ibo teebni- 
eahties of the militaiy profession, and notable by reason of its thoroughly 
praetical organisation as lli(> iir,sl sli-ab'gie body knowm lo bistoiy, bore in 
itself the certainty of vicloiy. 

The armies ot Asia linvc always Iteen (duiraelmiscd b) (be vebeincnee of 
their onslaught, their ovevwlu'liiiing nnmbovs, and lludr wild rushes bitliev 
and thithei, which make them lovmidabb' even in lligld. lii addition to Ibis 
there were many tbonsiiiids of (jreeks in I’ersian ])ay, so that Alexander 
could not reckon on having to uuige war merely on bai'lmrians, but had lo 
look for irellcnic arms, courage, atul niililiii'y skill, on tlio part of the cnoniy. 
Finally, in accordance with llu> ualiivai scope of bis gi’cal enterprise, the 
mobility necessary for taking tin* olVensivi', and the stability ossmitial to 
military occupation, bad to he considered in the conslitnlion of bis army, 


Tiin si/no OK Tiiio aumv 

In Philip’s time the hlaecdonian forces bail consisLeil of thirty thousand 
infantry and from throe to Joiir thousand horsemen. Alexander had led about 
the same number of troops against, 'riiidios. < )n his departure for Asia ho left 
twelve thousand i'oot-soldiors and (ifteeii Imnilrod mounted men hi hlaeedoiiia 
under the command of Aiitijmler, and their placi' was taken by oightoen liuii- 
dredThessaliankiiights, live tliou.sand (liei'k luereonavies, and seven thousand 
heavy-armed ti' 00 ])s furnished by the (Ireek .states. Besides these ho had in 
his following live thousand Trihallians, Odrysiaus, Illyrians, ole., from one to 
two thousand archors and Agriaiiiaii liglit iul'antiy, (ireidc cavalry io the num¬ 
ber of six hundred, Tliracian and Piuoniaii lo the mimher of nine hundred. 
The sum total of his troojis therefore amounted to not niucli over 30,000 
infantry and a little more than r),()00 house. Thi.s, with .sliglit divergencies 
suggested by tlic details of the narrative, i.s (he estimate of Diodorus. 
Ptolemy Lag! gives tlic same ligures in his MemorahRia, and Arrian repeats 
them after him. Wlion Anaximenes ri'ekons (hii L 3 ’-i'oiir tlioiisand men on 
foot and five tliniibaud live hundred on liorsehiiek In' ))('rliaj)s includes the 
corps which had already iKien despatched lo Asiahj Pliilip. Tlie estimate of 
Callistlienes, 40,000 iniVintiy, is uliviously (no high. 

_ The whole body of iul'antiy and cavalry wa.s not divided into legions or 
hiigades, but into troops bearing the same weapons and, to some extent, 
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looruiU'd from Iho iiiinui diHlricl. 'I'ho very iidvantages of a Mac 1 
ai'iiiy roiidcivd lUH'OhHiiry an an-nngcinonl, a\d]ich would be uiisatisf 1"*'' 
iiiidor [iroMuil <'i)ndilions ; llio jiliahinx would liavo boon no phalanx ifdH 
j'outfld witli cavalry, Jiplil inlanlry, and Tliracian .slingera all comiinecr t 
a coniplclc aimy in niinialnro.^ U is tiro goncral use of small flglitingun? 
which haw inadt' il lU'ccssary for (be ])avls <il' an army to be selfsuffin' T 
anil 111 rcpi-al on a .small soalc tbo organisation of tlio whole. Atraiasts ’ 
an onomy a.s Iho A.siatic lionlo.s—collcoLcd I ogidhor for a pitched battle with' 
out proviou.s di.sciplinc or training, giving up all for lo.st after a single defeat' 
and gaining nothing hut renewed danger liy a victory over organiW trooTis 
— again,si .such an enemy, solid and homogeneons mawso.s have the advaa. 
(ago of .simplicity, weight, and internal stability, and in the same Mgioii 
where Alexamh'r'.s iihahuix overpowered thi' aimy of Darius the Roman 
h'ghm.s ,sueemnl)ed (o (lie vehiuni'nt on.slanglit. of the Dartliiaiis. On the 
whole, Ah'vandni's army was well adapted for such pitolied battles and 
licuee the hulk of it eim.si.sted of his phalanxc.s and heavy cavalry. 


TIIK I’ll.M.ANX Ann 'I'lIlO OAVAimV 

1 'J'lie jn'cnliar ohar.ielor of the phalanx was 

1\ weajams and co-ordination of the 

1) /''*** y individual memls'r.s. 'I’liey Avero lieavily amed 

h aeeording to (Ireek ideas, ciprijipedAvitlihelmets, 

1 yWl armour, and a .shield wliicli protected the whole 

1 weapons were the Maoedou- 

I w''” /// // \ kims' more than twenty feet long, 

I 7 W \ and t ho .short (I reek sword. Intended solely for 

VmIiIi'wK'''™/ elo.se lighting in tlie mass, they had to bo so 

Wwiiv vVa-'W arranged a.s to he ahlo, on the ono hand, calmly 

await the liereest on.set of the onemy, and 
p'Vy y on the other, to ho sni’e of hreaking through the 

Pf (ij ojipo.sing rank.s with a rush. R’hoy therefore 

f \ nsmdly .st.ood sixteen decji, the lances of the 
ill l’i'*\i*’'^'ikig beyond the front, an 

1/ / i»il>''"‘‘lrahle and indeed imassailahle barrier to 
f ' lAc ad vanciiig eiKuny ; the liimlcr files laid their 
siU'i.s.sa on tlie Hlioiilders of tlio.so in fronh so 
Il /d *^'”**' I'hnrgo of tlie pbalanx was irresistible 

Il Hi ( I'roin the double force, of Avoight and motion. 

\ P Mill Nothing but the ihorongh gymnastic Iraining of 

1 II (iho individual niemlicrs of the phalanx_rendered 

possible tlie unit)'', ])reci.sion, and rapidity iieces- 
ILJ isary for ilie Amry diniculi. evolutions of a body 

\| I'Aim eroAvded into so .small a Hjrace. Alex- 

andcr had about oiglitcen tlion.saud of these 
heavy-armed Hohlier.s, the .so-oallod foot-guards, 
V ;ind at iho hogiiming of the campaign they 

A SotiDiLit 01 . Ara .vvNiii ii’h Avove divided into six divisions under the gen- 

crabs Dordieeas, Oienn.s, dratmi.s, Amyntas the 
son of Andromenos, hfcleagor, and Philip the son of AniynlaH. the 
nucleus of lhaso troops at loa.st Avas Manedoiiian, and Iho division.s were 
named after the hlacedouiau di.ylnci.s Iruiu Avhich Llioy Avere reurmted, 


A SoiiDiLit 01 . Am .vvNiii ii’h 
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division under C'ojnus ciuiio from Eliiiicii, Uuifc uiiclor Terdiecas 
fiom Orestis and Lyncestis, tliat of riiilip (afterwards led by Polysporchon) 
from Styiupb^Ba, etc. 

Wliattlie phalanx ivas among tlio iulantry, Llio Macedonian and Thossa- 
^yere among the cavalry. Both were ooin])o,scd of heavy-arnied 
oldiers and consisted of the nobility of Mmanlonia and Thessaly; equal in 
\nis in birtli, and in fame, they vied Avitli each other in distinguishing 
tliemselves in the eyes of tlio king, who usually fought at their head. The 
jinportance of this arm to Alexander’s (Mitoiqirise was ]u-ovod in almost every 
tight; terrible alike in single combat and in (diarges in the mass, tlioir dis¬ 


cipline and armour rendered thoin superior to tlie ligiit Asiatic cavalry, 
however great their numbers, and their ou.shuight on the eiieniy’s foot was 
generally decisive. According to the ostimaU* of Diodorus, the kuiglilhood 
of Macedonia and Thessaly each consisted of live hundred knights; but he, 
like Callisthencs, sets the cavalry of tbo Maeedoiuan army at no more than 
foiu'thousand live liundrod men, while the best iuilborilies plaeo it at over 
five thousand. The two bodies of knigiils wero armed alihu — Oahis, tlio 
son of Harpalua, liad conimaiul of the ’’J’liossaliuns; I’liilotaa, tlio son of 
Parmeiiion, of tbo Macedonians. 

The latter naturally took the highest rank of tJie whole Maocdoiuau 
army, and bore the name of the “guards” or the “ lung's guards.” It enu- 
sisted of eiglit ilai or Bipuulrous, Avhieh wero eulled iudilTercuLly liy the 
names of their districts or of tlieir ildrriioi ((•olonels). 'riiiit undor Olitiis 
called the royal ilu, hold tlio first rank among iho Maoedonian kniglitliood and 
formed the atjema or royal guard. Besides thoso kniglits from Macedonia 
and Thessaly, there wore si.x lumdred more (Ireek hoi'seuum in the army; 
they were usually attached to the '’I'liossaliaii sijuadrou, and sceuied to have 
been similarly armed and drilled. Tliey wero eonumuulcd by Philip, the 
son of Jfenelaus. 


Nextin rank comes that peculiarly Itfaeodoniau Imdy, Ihe liyjjaspisLs. d'ho 
Athenians undor Iphierales had already institiilod, under Dm naino of peltn.sts, 
a corps with linen eorsleis, and liglitcr shiolds and longer swords than Uio.se 
carried by the hoplites, iu order to have a force swifter in atl.iek Ilian the lat- 
terand heavier than the liglit-armed troojis. 'I'liis new kind of corps was re¬ 
ceived with great approval in hraeedoiiia; llie soldier of the ]dialaux wa,s (oo 
heavily armed for service iiliout tho person of Iho king, tlie ligiit armed 
soldier was neither dignified nor servieeahlo enoiigli. dTiis iiiLermcdiatc 
force was selected for the puiqioso, and received the nauie of liypaspisls from 
the long shield, tho a.spis, as it was called, which they had adopted Irom tho 
phalanx. This force was of oiiornioiis value in a war against yVsialic trilics, 
for the lie of the laud luimpored only too ol'leu 1lie full use of the plialanx, 
and it was often essential to attempt surjirhsoH, (]iiick iiiareliCH, and strokes 
of all sorts for wliicli tlio phalanx was not sullieientiy mobile nor tho ligiit 
troops sufficiently steady, h'or oeonpyiiig liuights, forcing the passage of 
rivers, and supporting and following it]) cavalry oliargos, tlicso hy])aspisls 
were admirably adapted. Their muiihors aiummtod to six thousand men. 
The whole corps was led by Nieanor, whose brother, Phllotas, commanded 
the knights of tho guard, and whoso father, Parmouion, is described as 
pneral of the phalanxes. 'I’ho first chiliarcliy was that of Solcnons; it 
bore the title of “ royal hypaspists,” and in its ranks the sons of noble 
lamilie,'? saw their first military sorvieo as pages of the king. TIic second 

bore the title of “royal escort of liypaspists,” and kept guard over tlie 
king’s tent. .ri i > 
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THE LIGHT TKOOPS 
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The light troops of the Maceiloiiiaii army were of peculiar importan 
They came from the countries of the Odrysians, Triballians, Illyrians* A*^ 
rianians, and from upper Macedonia; they were armed with their national 
weapons of offence and defence, and exercised by the hunting and raidiinr to 
which they were accustomed at home and the countless petty wars of their 
chieftains, they were of extreme value in skirmishing, covering the line of 
march, and for all the purposes served by Pandours, Croats, and Hicrhlandeh 
in modern warfare. The most famous among them are the Agrian°hasseur 
and the Macedonian archers, who may have formed together a corps of about 
two thousand men. There is hardly a battle in which they do not play a 
prominent part, and the devotion with which they fought is testified by tli't 
circumstance tliat the post of toxarch had to be filled afresh three times in 
one year. At the opening of the campiaign it was held by Clearchus, Atta¬ 
ins being in command of the Agrianians. The strength of the other light 
troops, usually knoAvn by the general designation of Thracians, was five 
thousand men, under the command of the Thracian prince Sitalces. 

It is obvious that in these troops Alexander brought into use a strategic 
element hitherto practically non-existent. At all events, the light troops 
of the Greek armies before ids time had licen of no great importance, either 
by numbers or by the uses which they served; nor had they escaped a cei- 
tain amount of contempt — a natural result of the Greek preference for 
sword-play, rendered more natural by tlie fact tliat their light infantry was 
composed partly of the off-scouring of the people and partly of barbarian 
inei'oenariea. There now appeared on the scene light troops whose national 
characteristics proved advantageous in tliis prarticnlar kind of fighting, and 
whose strength and glory lay in those arts of surprise, alarm, and retreat in 
apparent confusion, which seemed pmrposeless and questionable to Greek wai- 
riors. The famous Spartan general Brtisidas himself confessed that the onset 
of these tribes — with tlieir loud war-cries and the menacing waving of tlieir 
weapons — had in it something alarming; their capricious transition from 
attack to flight, and from disorder to pursuit something terrible, against 
which nothing but the strict discipline of a Ilellenio regiment could make it 
proof. As a matter of fact, these bauds were able to fulfil tlieir object to 
pierfection because, being light troopis by nature, they needed, when com¬ 
bined with the serried masses of the army, to be used for no purpose except 
that for which they were naturally fit. 

The fundamental principle of the battle array of the Macedonian array 
was as follows. The army formed two wings, the left under Parmenioii, and 
the right (ivliich usually made the main attack) under Alexander. The 
infantry of both wings, four divisions of the pohalanxes on the right and 
two, with the corps of hypaspists, on the left, formed the main line, to which 
were attached the light and heavy cavalry and the light infantry; the in¬ 
variable order being that the Macedonian guards were on the right, with the 
Pseonian cavalry and skirmishers, the Agrianian cliasseurs and the archers ; 
and the Thessalian guards on the left, with the Greek cavalry, Agathon’s 
Odrysiaii Thracians, and, lastly, the light infantry, which was often de¬ 
tached from the fighting-line to protect the camp and baggage. In the 
closest formation, when the phalanx was covered by its shields and stood 
sixteen deep, and the cavalry^ eight deep, the line of battle required a plain 
of at least half a mile in breadth to deploy in, as a rule tiio phalanxes alone 
forming a line nearly five thousand paces long. 
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' ’ Sucli wfit, llie wliiuli Alexander proposed to conquer the East. 

Thou"li relatively small in numbers it had every prospect of success by 
0 ° of its organisation, the excellent discipline of the several corps, the 
"^^oral force of all, and finally, the personal character of the king and his 
'"nerals. The Persian empire rvas not in a position to offer resistance; 
m its' extent, the condition of its subject races, and the inefficiency of its 
rovernment it contained the elements of its inevitable ruin. 

o 


THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


If ive consider the condition of the Persian empire at the time Darius 
Cocloraannns ascended the throne, ivc see plainly hmv completely it was 
disinteorated and ripe for dis.solution. The cause did not lie in the moral 
corruphon of the court, of the ruling race, and of the peoples it ruled. 
This corruption, the invariable accompaniment of despotism, is never pre- 
judicial to despotic power; and the greatest empire of modern times give.s 
proof that in the midst of the most shocking profligacy at court, of con- 
btaiit cabals and scandals among the nobles, violent changes of dynasty and 
lumatural cruelty to the party all-powcrfiil up to the moment of clninge, 
despotism enlargc.s its borders more and more. Pcr,sia’s misfortune was to 
have a succession of weak rulers, who were unalile to hold the reins of power 
as firmly as was essential in the interests of tlie cohesion of the empii'e; and 
tlie consequence was that the people lost the slavish fear, the satraps the 
blind obedience, the whole empire the only unity which liehl it together. 
Thence there grew in the suI.>jcot pcoplcvs, all of whom retained tlieir old 
religion, laws, and customs, and some their native princes, the longing for 
independence; in the satrap.s, too, powerful vicegerents of hu'ge and remote 
districts, the lust of independent power; in tlie ruling race — wliicli liad 
forgotten in the possession and habit of command the very conditions of its 
establishment and contiiiuauce — iiidiircrenco to the Great King and the 
stock of the Achmmenidcs. In the linndred ycnu’.s of almost complete in¬ 
action which followed Xerxes’ invasion of Europe, a singular development 
of tlie art of war had taken place, and Asia had lost the capacity for coping 
ivith it; Greek 'weapons seemed more powerful than the immense hordes 
of Persia the satraps trusted to in their rebellions and King Oclins in his 
campaign to suppress the revolt in Egypt; .so tliat the empire founded by 
the victories of rersian arnns was forced to protect itself by the help of 
Greek mercenaries. 

It is true that Ochua had succeeded in restoring the external unity of 
tire empire and in asserting his jrower with the fanatical severity proper to 
despotism; but it was too late. lie sank into inaction and impotence, the 
satraps retained their too lofty station, and in tlie revival of oppression the 
subject peoples, particularly those of the we.slern satrapies, did not forget 
that they had all hut thrown it ofl’. 

Pinally, after fresh and frightfrrl complications, Darius came to the 
throne. To save the empire lie slionld have been eiiorgctio rather than vir¬ 
tuous, cruel rather than mild, arbitrary rather than honourable. He gained 
the respect of the Persians, all the satraps were devoted to him; but that 
could not save Pensia. He was not feared but lo'vetl, ami time was soon to 
show that the nobles of the empire preferrerl Iheiv own advantage to the 
favour or the service of a muster in whom they could admire all but hi.s 
imperial qualities. 
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Tlio ompii’o of Darius extended from the Indus to the Hellenic Sei 
the Jaxartes to tlie Lil)yan desert. Ilis rule, oi- rather, the rule of his sat 
uid not vary Avith the character of the various races they ruled ■' 
nowhere a national form of government, nor had it anjuvliere the 
antee of a dependent organisation ; tlicir power was limited to the sahsT^' 
tion of arbitrary caprice, the exaction of perpetual impositions, and a 
of hereditary tenure whieli luul grown customary under Aveak tirince^ 
Thus the Great King liad hardly any authority over them except the force 
of arras or sucli as they cliosc to recognise for personal reasons. The con 
ditions Avhich existed cveryAvhere Avithin the Persian empire merely rendered 
the mouldering colossus loss capable of rhsing in its oavii defence. 

The tribes of Iran, Turania, and Ariami were indeed Avarlike, and hapm- 
under any rule Avhich led them to battle and plunder, and horsemen from 

f llyreania, Bactria, and Sogdiann 

satraps in most provmces, hut there 
was no great attachment to the Per- 
•sian empire to be found among them, 
and terrible as their onslaught had 

Oambyses, they were Avholly incapn- 

Greek prowes.s and military sldlL 

which were held in subjection only 
by force, and often with difficulty, 
they were certain to abandon the 
Persian cause if a victorious enemy 
appu'oached tlieir borders. 

The Greeks on the coast of Asia 
Minor Avere barely kept in subjection 
by tyrants Avho depended for their 
existence on the empire and its 

stern' oppression, had neither the 

cause of Persia. They had not even 
taken part iu the previous rebellions 
of the satrai^ies of Asia Minor, they 
A Giusek Genmial were dull, indolent, and forgetful 

(Afioi iioiic) o£ their past. The sanre held good 

of the tAvo Syrias on either side of 
the water; long centuries of slavery liad reduced the inhabitants^ to the 
lowest stage of enervation, and Avitlr repulsive indifference they .submitted to 
Avhatever fate overtook them. On the coast of Plnenicia alone the oM ver¬ 
satile life survived, and Avitli it more danger than devotion to Persia; and 
nothing but private interest and jealousy of Sidon kept Tyre faithful to the 
Persians. Lastly, Egypt had never relaxed or disguised her hatred of 
the foreigneiAS, and the devastation,s of Ochu,s might cripple hut could never 
subdue her. All the countries conquered to its own perdition by the PersiaiA 
empire Avere to all intents and purjooses lost at the first attack from the West.c 
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TH£3 T^NTKY IKTO AHLA, ACCJORDING TO AIMtlAN 

f the spi'ing of 334 Alexaiiiloi- completed Ins preparations and 
' d towards the Hellespont (leaving the administratioii of tlic affairs in 
r Me ill An'tipater’s hands), and carried an army of foot, consisting of 
ers and light-armed soldiers, alioiit thirty thousand, and a little above 
fv thousand horse. He lira! directed his march to Amphipolis, by way of 
p lake Cercynites, and thence to the mouths of tlie river Stryraon, which 
hwin» crossed, lie passed by Mount Pangea, along tlie road leading i,o Abdera 
(1 Mai'onea, maritime cities of Greece. Tlience he marched to the river 
Hebras, which being easily forded, he proceeded tlirongh the country of Phetis 
to the river Melas, and thence, on the twentieth day after liis departure from 
Maeedon he arrived at Scstos, whence mardiing to ]<lhens, he sacrificed upon 
the tomb*of Protesilaus, because lie, of all the Greeks who accompanied Aga¬ 
memnon to the siege of Troy, set his foot first on tlie Asiatic shore. 

The design of this sacrifice was, that his descent into Asia might he more 
successful to him, than the former was to Protesilaus. il'hcn having com¬ 
mitted to Parmenioii the care of conveying the greatest part both of the horse 
anti foot from Sestos to Abydos, they 
were accordingly transported in 100 tri¬ 
reme galleys, besides many other vessels 
of burden. Several autlior.s report, that 
Alexander sailed from Ifheus, anotlier 
port in Greece, himself oomniandiiig the 
flag-ship; and also, that when ho was in 
the middle of the Hellespont, ho olTorod 
a bull to Neptune and the Nereids ; and 
poured forth a libation into the sea from 
a golden onp. He is moreover said first 
of all to have stepped on shore in Asia 
completely armed, and to have erected 
altars to Jupiter Desceusor, and to Pallas 
and Hercules. When he came to Ilium, 
he sacrificed to Pallas Iliaca, and having 
fixed the arms he then wore in her temple, 
he took down from thence some con so- 
crated armour, which liad remained there 
from the time of the Trojan War. Thi.s 
armour, some targeteers were always 
wont to bear before him, in his expedi¬ 
tion. He is also said to have sacrificed 
to_Priam upon the altar of Jupiter Her- 
ceios, that he might thereby avert the 
wrath of his manes from the progeny of 
Pyrrhus, whence he deduced his pedigree. 

When he arrived at Ilium, Mcnetius, 
the governor, crowned him with a crown of gold; the same did Chares the 
Atlienian, who came for that purpose from Sigeinn; and several others, as 
well Greeks as Asiatics, followed their example. He then encircled the 
sepulclu'e of Achilles with a garland (as Ilcpdnestioii did that of Patroclus) 
and pronounced him happy, who had such a herald as Homer to perpetuate 
his name; and indeed he was deservedly so styled, because that single acci¬ 
dent had raised him to the highe.st piitch of linnuin glory, As to liis 
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actions, none liacl hilliuiio described tbeiu in a suitable manner eiti 
prose or verse, ncitlior had any attempted them in a Ijn-ic strain 
poets had, heretofore, done those of lliero, Gelo, Theron, and many n 
whose exploits were no ways comparable to his ; for whicli reason his great 
acts are less known than tlie least and most inconsiderable of many anciei t 
generals.fi ‘ 


TITE BATTLE OP THE GRANICUS 

The army, when reviewed on the Asiatic shore after its crossing, pre¬ 
sented a total of tliirty thousand infantry, and forty-fire hundred ca\alr\ 
thus distributed: 

Tnfantuy 


Macedonian plialanx and hypaspisls.12,001) 

Allies.7,0011 

Mercenaries. 

Under tlie command of Pai'int'iiioii.21,I10(J 

Odi'ysians, Triballi (botli Thracians), and Illyrians .... 5,000 

Agi'lanea utid aroliers. 1,000 

Total infantiy 30,000 

CaV VI.KY 

Macedonian heavy — under Pliilolas son of Pannejiion , . . I,."j00 

Thessalian (also heavy) — under Oala,s.1,50(1 

Miscellaneous Grecian—under Erigyin^.COO 

Thracian and PEcouiau (light)—under Cassa\Klcr .... 900 


'J’otul cavalry 4,500 

Such seems the most (ri'ustwoiTliy cnnmeriitinn of Alexander’s first invad¬ 
ing army. There were, liowevcr, other iiccounts, the highest of which stated 
as niucii as forty-three thon.sand infantry with four thousand cavaliy. 
Beshlos these troops, also, there must have been an effective train of pro¬ 
jectile machines and engines, for battles and sit'gcs, which we shall soon find 
in operation. As to money, the military chest of Alexander, cxlunisted 
in part by profvise donatives to his IMacedonian ofllcers, was as poorly 
furnished as that of Napoleon Bonapnirte on first entering Italy for liC) 
brilliant campaign of 179G. According to Aristobuliis, he had witli him 
only seventy talents [JE14,000 sterling]; according to another authority, no 
more than the means of maintaining his army for thirty days. 

Previously the Macedonian genenihs Parinenion and Oiilas had crossed into 
Asia with bodies of troops. Parmcnlon, acting in TEolis, took Grynia, but 
was compoelled by Memnon to imise the .siege of Pitane; while Galas, in the 
Tread, was attacked, defeated, and compoelled to retire to Rhoeteum. 

We thus see that during the season preceding the landing of Alexander, 
the Persians ivere in considerable force, and Memnon botli active and success¬ 
ful even against the Macedonian generals, on the region northeast of the 
iEgean. This may help to cxprlain that fatal iniprndence, whereby the 
Persians permitted Alexander to carry over without opposition his grand 
army into Asia, in the spring of 334 b.o. They possessed ample means 
of guarding the Hellespont, had they chosen to bring np) tlieir fleet, which, 
comprising as it did the force of the Phoniioian towns, was decidedly raperiuv 
to any naval armament at the disposal of Alexander. The Persian fleet 
actually came into the .riSgean a fewweek.s afterwards. Now Alexanders 
designs, preparations, and even intended time of march, must have been well 
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1 ° 1 not merely to Memnon, but to the Persian satraps in Asia Minor, 

jLd “ot together troops to oppose liiin. These satraps unlortimately 
"^rosed themselves to be a match lor him in tlie hold, disregarding the 
^ uunced opinion of i\Icmnoii to the contrary, find e\’eu overruling his 
advice by luistrustful and calumnious imputations. 

At the time of Alexfuider’s landing, a jiovvcrful Persian force was already 
,embled near Zelia in the nellcspoiitiiic Phrygia, under command of 
tiiitos the Plu'j'gicin satrap, .supported by soverid other Iciuling Persians, 
.Spitliridates (.satrap of Lydia and Ionia), Pliiirniices, Atizyes, Mitliridates, 
Klieomithres, Niphate.s, Peline.s, etc. Forty of thc.se inon were of liigh r.mk 
(denoniinated kinsmen of Darius), and dLstingutshod for personal valour. 
I'lie ^renter number of the army consisted of cavalry, including kledes, 
JS.rLtnans, Hyreanians, Cappadocians, Papldagonians, etc. In cavalry they 
ffieatly outnumbered Alexander; but tlieir infantry was much inferior 
iiiimiiiber, cQmpo.sed, iiowever, in lai-gc ])roportion, of Grecian mercenaries. 
Tlie Persian total is given by Arrian as twenty thousand cavalry, and nearly 
twenty thousand mercenary foot; by Diodorus as ton tliousand cavalry, and 
cue hundred thousand infantry ; by Justin even at six iumilred tlioiiHancl. 
The mnnbers of Arrian arc the more credible; iii tliose of Diodorus the 
total of infantry i.s certainly mucli above the truth — tliat of cavalry pi’ob.ably 
below it. 

Menuion, who was present with Ids .sons and with ]ii.s own division, ear- 
ne.stly dissuaded the Persian leadens from hazfircliiig a battle. Eemiiuling 
them that tlie Macedonians wore not only much sujierior in infantry, hut 
also encouraged by the leadcnslui) of Aloxandor, ho enforced the necessity of 
emplo 3 'ing their numerous cavalry to destroy the forage and provisions, — 
and if necessary, even towns thoinsclvc.s, — iii order to render any consitler- 
.able advance of the invading force inipracticabie. Wliile Iceeping strictly on 
the defensive iii Asia, he recommended that aggressive war should be carried 
into Macedonia; tliat the fleet should he hronglil up, a powerful land-force 
put aboard, and strenuous efforts made, not only to attack the vulnerable 
points of Alexander at home, hut also to encourage aotivo liostilily against 
him from the Greeks and otlier neighbour.s. 

Had his plan been energetically executed by Persian arms and money, we 
can Inardly doubt that Aniipater in Macedonia would speedily have found 
himself pressed by serious daiigons and cmharraBsments, and that Alexander 
would have been forced to come back and protect ills own dominions; per¬ 
haps prevented by the Persian fleet from bringing back his whole army. 
At any rate, his schemes of Asiatic invasion mu.st for the time have been 
suspended. But he wa.s rescued from this dilemma by the ignorance, pride, 
and pecuniary interests of the Persian leaders. Unable to appreciate 
Alexander’s military superiority, and conscious at the same time of their 
own personal bravery, they repoudiatod tlio paroposition of retreat as dis¬ 
honourable, insinuating tliat Memiion desired to prolong the war in order 
to exalt his own importance in tlie eyes of Darius. This sentiment of mili¬ 
tary dignity was further strengthened by the fact, that the Persian military 
leaders, deriving all their revenues from the laud, would have been impover¬ 
ished by destroying the landed poroduoe. Arsitos, in whose territory tlie 
army stood, and upon whom the scheme would first take effect, haughtily 
announced that he would not permit a single house in it to be burned. Occii- 
ppug the same satrapy as PJiarnabazus had pos.sessed sixty years before, he 
felt that he would be reduced to the same straits as I’harnahazus under the 
pre,s,sure of Agesilaus — “ of nob being able to porocure a dinner in his own 
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country.” The proposition o£ jMeimion was rejected, and it was resolvetr/ 
await tho arrival of Alexander on the banks of the river Graiiicuh. ' ''' 

This uiiimporiant stream, commemorated in the Iliad, and iimnortalis 1 
by its association with the name of Alexander, takes its rise from one of tl 
heights of Mount Ida near Scepsis, and flows northward into the Propontis 
which it reaches at a point soiuowluit east of the Greek town of Paviura It 
is of 110 great depth : near the point where the Persians encamped, it seems 
to have been fordable in many places; hut its right hank was somewhat 
high and steep, thus offering obstruction to an enemy’s attack. Tlie Pei- 
sian.s, marching forward from Zclia, took up a position near the eastern side 
of the Granicus, where the la.st dcclivitie.s of Mount Ida descend into tlie 
plain of Adrastea, a Greek city, situated between Priapus and Piirimu. 

Meanwhile Alexander marched onward towaixls this position, from Arisbe 
(where he had reviewed his army) — on the first day to Percote, on the sec¬ 
ond to the river Practius, on tlie tliird to liermotus ; receiving on Hs way 
the spontaneous surrender of the town of Priapus. Aware that the enemy 
was not far distant, he threw out in advance a body of .scouts under 
Amynta,s, consisting of four .squadrons of light cavalry and one of the heavy 
Macedonian (companion) cavalry. From licrniotus (the fourth day from 
Arislie) he marehed towards the Granicus, in careful order, with his main 
phalanx in double files, his cavalry on each wing, and tire baggage in the 
rear. On approacliing the river, lie made liis dispositions for immediate 
attack, though Parmenion advised wailing until the next morning. Knowing 
well, like Mcmiion on the otlier side, that the chances of a pitolied battle 
were all against the Persians, he re-solved to leave them no opportunity 
of decamping during the night. 

Alexander himself took the command of the right, giving that of the 
left to Parinenion ; by right and left are meant the two halves of the army, 
each of them including three or divisions of the phalanx with the 
cavalry on its flank — for there was no recognised centre under a distinct 
command. On the other side of the Granicus, the Per.siaii cavalry lined the 
bank. The Medes and Bactrians were on their right, under llheomitlu-es — 
the Paplilagonians and iijroanians in the centre, under Arsites and Spith- 
ridates — on the left were Meiniion and Arsaiueiies with their divisions. 
The Persian infantry, both Asiatic and Grecian, avere kept back in reseryc; 
the cavalry alone being relied upon to dispute the passage of the river. 

In this array, both parties remained for some time, w<T.tching each other 
in anxious silence. There being no firing or smoke, as with modern armies, 
all the details on each side were clearly vi.sible to the other; so that the Per¬ 
sians easily recognised Alexander himself on the Macedonian right from the 
splendour of his armour and military co.slume, a,s well as from the respectful 
demeanour of those around him. Their principal leaders accordingly 
thronged to their own left, which they reinforced with the main strength of 
their cavalry, in order to oppose him personally. Presently ho addressed a 
few words of encouragement to the troops, and gave the order for advance, 
lie directed the first attack to be made by the squadron of companion- 
cavalry whose tni'ii it was on that day to taka the lead (the squadrons of 
Apollonia, of which Socrates was captain, commanded on this day by 
Ptolemeeus son of Philippus), supported by the light horse or Lancers, 
the Poionian darters (infantry), and one division of regularly armed in¬ 
fantry, seemingly hypa.spists. He then himself entered the river, at the 
head of the right half of the army, cavali-y and infantry, which advanced 
under sound o£ trumpets and with the usual war-shout.s. As the occasional 
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of water prevented a .str.iiglilforward march Avith one uniform line, 
n Uacetloniaus skiiited their course suitiibly to the fordable spaces; keep- 
**^ *tlieir front extended so as to approach the opposite hank as much ns 
ble in ihie, and not in separate columns Avilh Hanks exposed to the 
p'^^lrn cavalry.' Not merely the right under Alexander, but also the left 
uiider Parmenion, advanced and cro.s.sed in the same moA’^ement and under 
the like precautions. 

The foremost detachment under Ptolemy and Amyntas, on reaching the 
oDDOsite bank, encountered a streunoii.s re.sLstance, concentrated a.s it Avas 
here upon one point. They found iMemnon and his sons Avilli the best of 
the Persian cavalry immediately in tlieir front; some on the summit of 
the bank, from Avheuce they hurled down their jaAmlins — others down at the 
water’s ed^e, so as to come to clo.sei' quarters. Tlic Maccdoiiians tried every 
effort to inlike good their landing,jand pu.sli their Avay by main force through 
the Persian horse, hut in vain. Having both lower ground and insecure 
footing, tliey could make no impression, but Avere t]irn.st back Avith .some 
loss, and retired upon the main body aa'IiIcIi Alexander was now bringing 
aoim. On his approaching tlio sliore, the .same struggle was reueAved 
around bis persoir Avith increa.sed fervour on both sides. lie was liimself 
among the foremost, and all near him Avere animati'd by his example. The 
horsemen on both sides became jammed together, and the conte.st Avas one 


of physical force and p)rG,ssuro by man and horse ; hut the Macedonians had 
a great advantage in being accustomed to tlio use of the strong closo-ligliUng 
pike, Avhile the Persian Aveapon Avas the missile javelin. At length the 
resistance Avas surmounted, and Alexander, Avith those around him, gradu¬ 
ally thrusting back tlie defenders, made good their Avay up the high bank to 
the level ground. At other points the resi.stuneo Avas not ecpially vigorous. 
The left and centre of the Macodonians, crossing at the same time on all 
practicable spaces along tlie Avhole line, overpowered tlie Persians stationed 
oil the slope, and got up to the level ground Avith compurativo facility. In¬ 
deed lie cavalry could po.ssihly stand on the hank to offer opposition to the 
phalanx witli its array of long jiikes, Avhorevcr tlii.s could reach the ascent 
in any continuous front. Tlio easy cro.s.sing of the Macedonians at other 
points helped to constrain those Persian,s, Avho Avero contending Avith Alex¬ 
ander himself on the slope, to recede to the level ground above. 


Qounige an i Danger of Alexander 

Here again, as at the Avaler’s edge, Alexander Avas foremost in personal 
conflict. Ilis pike having been broken, ho turned to a .soldier near him — 
Aretis, one of the horse-guards Avho generally aided him in mounting his 
horse—and asked for another. But this man, having broken his pike also, 
shoAved the fragment to Alexander, requesting him to ask some one else; 
upon Avliicli the Coriiithiaii Demaratiis, one oi' tlie coinpaiuon-cavaliy close 
at hand, gave him lii.s Aveapon instead. Thus armed anew, Alexander spurred 
his horse foi-Avard against Alithridates (son-iii-iaw of Darius), who Avas bring¬ 
ing up a coluTiin of cavalry to attack liim, hut was himself considerably in 
advance of it. Alexander thrust liis pike into the face of Mithridates, and 
laid him pro.strate on the ground : ho then turned to another of the Persian 
leaders, Rhoesaces, avIio struck liim a bloAV on the head with his scimitar, 
knoclced off a portion of his helmet, hut did not penetrate beyond. Alexan¬ 
der avenged this bloAv by thrusting lllimsaces through tlie body with his pike. 
Meanwhile a third Persian leader, SpiUliridates, Avas actually close hehiml 
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Alexander, with hand and seimiLar uplifted to cut him down. At this ^ 
cal moment, Olitns son of Dropides — one of tlie ancient offlceis of Phi 
liigdi in the Macedonian sorvico — struck with full force at the upHfted* 
of Spithridates and severed it from the body, thus preserving Alexanck 
life. Other leading Persians, kinsmen of Spithridates, rushed despetakP 
OJi Alexander, who received many blo\v.s on his armour, and was in nmcl 
danger. But the efforts of his companions near were redoubled, both to 
defend his person and to second his adventurous daring. It was on that 
point that the Persian cavalry was first broken. On the left of the Mace¬ 
donian line, the Thessalian cavalry also fought with vigour and success ■ 
and the light-armed foot, intermingled with Alexander’s cavalry generallv' 
(lid great damage to the enemy. The rout of the Persian cavalrj", once 
begun, speedily became general. Tliey fled in all directions, pursued by the 
Macedonians. 


But Alexander and his officers soon checked this ardour of pursuit, call¬ 
ing back their cavalry to complete his victory. The Persian infantry, Asiatics 
as well as Greeks, had remained without movement or orders, looking on the 
cavalry battle which liad just disastroirsly terminated. To them Alexander 
immediately turned his attention. lie brought up his phalanx and liypaspists 
to attack them in front, while his cavalry assailed on all sides their unpro¬ 
tected flanks and rear ; he himself charged with the cavalry, and bad. a horse 
killed under him. Ills infantry alone was more numerous than they, so that 
against such odds the result could hardly be doubtful. The greater part of 
these mercenaries, after a valiant resistance, were cut to pieces on the field, 
Wo are told that none escaped, except Wo tlioiisaud made prisoners, and 
some who remained concealed in tlie field among the dead bodies. 

lu this complete and signal defeat, the loss of the Persian cavalry was not 
very serious in mere number, for only one thousand of them were slain. 
But the slaughter of the leading Persians, who had exposed themselves ^\itb 
extreme bravery in the personal conflict against Alexander, was terrible. 
There were slain not only Mitliridates, Rhoesaces, Spithridates, whose names 
have been already mentioned, but also Pliarnaces, brother-in-law of Darius, 
Mitlirobarzaues satrap of Cappadocia, Atizyes, Nip^hates, Petines, and others; 
all Persians of rank and consequence. Arsites, the satrap of Phrygia, whose 
rashness had mainly caused the rejection of Memnon’s advice, escaped from 
the field, but died shortly afterwards by bis own hand, from anguish and 
humiliation. The Persian or Perso-Grecian infantry, though probably more 
of them individually escaped than is implied in Arrian’s account, was as a 
body irretrievably ruined. No force was either left in the field, or could be 
afterwards reassembled in Asia Minor. 


The loss on the side of Alexander is said to have been very small. Twenty- 
five of the companion-cavalry, belonging to the division under Ptolemy and 
Amyntas, were slain in the first unsuccessful attempt to pass the river. ^ Of 
the other cavalry, sixty in all were .slain ; of the infantry, thirty. This is 
given to us as the entire loss on the side of Alexander. It is only the num¬ 
ber of killed; that of the wounded is not stated; hut assuming it to be ten 
times the nujnber of killed, the total of both together will be 1265. If this 
be correot, the resistance of the Persian cavalry, except near that point where 
Alexander himself and the Persian chiefs came into conflict, cannot have been 
either serious or long protracted. But when we add farther the contest with 
the infantry, the smallness of the total assigned for IMacedonian killed and 
wounded will appear still more surprising. The total of the Persian infan¬ 
try is stated at nearly twenty thousand, most part of them Greek mercenaries. 
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V only two thousand -were made prisoners; nearly all the rest (accord- 
f Arrian) were slain. Now the Greek mercenaries were well armed, 
ot likely to let themselves be slain with impunity ; moreover Plutarch 
“ j affirms that they resisted with desperate valour, and that most ol' 
Macedonian loss was incurred in the conflict against them. It is not 
^'^■flierefore to comprehend how the total number of slain can be brought 
Sin the statement of Arrian. 

After the victory, Alexander manifested the greatest solicitude for his 
inded soldiers, whom he visited and consoled in person. Of the twenty- 
foe companions slain, he caused brazen statues, by Lysippus, to be erected 
t Dium in Macedonia, where they were still standing in the time of Arrian. 
To the surviving relatives of all the slain he also granted immunity from taxa¬ 
tion and from personal service. The dead bodies were hononrably buried, 
those of the enemy as well as of his own soldiers. The two thousand Greeks 
in the Persian service who had become his prisoners, wore put in chains, and 
transported to Macedonia there to work as slaves ; to which treatment Alex- 
uider condemned them on the ground that they liad taken arms on behalf 
of the foreigner against Greece, in contravention of the general vote passed 
by the synod at Corinth. At the same time, ho sent to Athens three hun¬ 
dred panoplies selected from the sproil, to bo dedicated to Athene in the 
Acropolis with this inscription, “ Alexander, son of Philip, and the Greeks 
except the Lacedannonians (present these offeriiif/s), out of the spoils of the 
foreiguers inhabiting Asia.” 'Phough the vole to Avliich Alexander appealed 
represented no existing Grecian asjoix'ation, and granted onb 
could not be safely refused, yet he found satisfaction in clotumg IIXD ^./vyji. 
aggrandising impulse under tlie name of a supiposed Panliollenio purpose: 
which was at the same time useful as strongtliening iris hold upon the Greeks, 
who were the only persons competent, cither as oflicers or soldiers, to uphold 
the Persian empire against him. His conque.sts wore the extinction of genu¬ 
ine Hellenism, though they diffused an exterior varnish of it, and especially 
the Greek language, over much of tlie oriental world. “True Grecian inter¬ 
ests,” says Grote, “lay more on the side of Darius than of Alexander.” 


effects OE AI/EXANUBU’S VICTOEY 

No victory could he more deci.sive or terror-strilcing than that of Alex¬ 
ander. There remained no force in the field to oppose irim. The impression 
made by so great a public catastrophe was oiihanced by two accompanying 
circumstances: first, by the number of Persian grandees wlio perished, realis¬ 
ing almost the wailings of Atossa, Xerxes, and the Chorus, in the PerscB of 
iEsohylus, after the battle of Salainis; next, by the cliivalrous and successful 
prowess of Alexander himself, who, emulating the Homeric Achilles, not only 
rushed foremost into the melee, but killed two of these grandees with his 
own hand. Such exploits, impressive even when we read of them now, must 
at the moment when they occurred have acted most powerfully upon the 
imagination of the contemporaries./ 


H, W-TOL. IV. u 




IjAliLE-FlBLD OF IshUS 


CHAPTER HI. ISSUS AND TYRE 

Aesites had fled after the battle into Phrygia; hut there, it was said, 
overiaowored by grief and shame by the disaster, which he attributed to his 
own counsels, laid violent Inuids on himself. Alexander bestowed liis 
satrapy on Galas; encouraged the barbarians, who had fled to the mountains, 
to return to their homes; and ordered the tribute to remain on its ancient 
footing. Parmenion was detacliod to take possession of the satrap’s residence 
Dascylium. The king hinnself, bonding his inarch southward, advanced 
towards Sardis. The news of his victory produced such an effect in the 
capital of Lydia, that when he had come within eight or nine miles of it, 
Mithrines, the commander of the garrison, accompanied by the principal in¬ 
habitants, mot him, with a peaceable surrender of the city, the citadel, and the 
treasure. He retained Mithrines on an honourable footing near his peison, 
and committed tlie command of the citadel to Pausanias, an officer of Im 
guard. To conciliate the Lydians, he restored their ancient laws; that is, 
abolished the restraints which tlic policy of the Persian govermuent had 
imposed on them, when it crushed their rebellion after the first conquest; 
while, perhaps to make them more familiar with Greek usages, he oidered a 
temple to be built on the citadel to Olympian Zens. A body of cavalry and 
light troops and the Arglve contingent were left as a garrison. 

Four days after, Alexander arrived at Ephesus. There too, as soon as 
the tidings of the battle arrived, a body of mercenaries who had been 
stationed there by Memnon took ship with Ainyntas, son of Antiochus, a 
Macedonian emigrant, who had fled his country to avoid the effects of the 
king’s displeasure, or because he was conscious of a share in some of the plots 
formed against him. Ephesus was divided between an oligarchical and 
a democratical faction, which seem nearly to have balanced each other. 
The oligarchy had been sustained by the power of Persia; their adversaries 
therefore looked forward with hope to the impending invasion, and had prob¬ 
ably received promises of support from Philip. Violent tumults had taken 
place, in which the oligarchs, aided by Meranon’s troops, had prevailed, 
forced many of their opponents to leave the city, threw down a statue of 
Fifllip which stood in the temple, committed other acts of sacrilege there, 
and broke open the tomb of Heropythes, a great popular leader, who had 
been buried in the market place. A complete reaction ensued on Alexanders 
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‘ • democracy was formally restored, the exiles returned to their homes, 

'Tthe triumphant party became eager for revenge on their vanquished op- 
-s Alexander interfered to prevent bloodshed, and forbade any pro- 
to be instituted for the punishment of political offences. The city 
^"'^'^oermitted to expend the tribute whicli it bad before paid to the Per.sian 
^rernment on its new temple, whicli was not yet fmislied. At a later 
° "lod he offered to defray the whole expense of the building, on condition 
^ht ids own name should be in,scribed on it as its founder — an offer which 
•lie Ephesians declined with ingenious flattery. Before his departure he cele¬ 
brated a <Jreat sacrifice to the goddess, AvitJi a solemn proce,ssion of hi,s whole 
'rinv in battle array. By like measures, especially by the establishment of 
Iffliocracv, and remission of tribute, he endeavoured to gain Die goodwill 
,!f all the "other Greek cities on the coast, which was of great importance to 
Imii at this juncture, while the naval power of Persia was still formidable. 

hi the meanwhile he had received offers of submission from Magnesia 
jnd Tralles, in the vale of the Maeander, and liad sent Parmonion forward to 
t.iLe possession of them. ITe had also at first reason to hope that Miletus 
Mould he as quietly surrendered to him; for Ilogesistraius, who commanded 
tlie crarrlsou, had made him like offers by letter. But the approach of a Per¬ 
sian armament, which was on its way from Phmnicia, encouraged llegesistratus 
to chain^e his intention, and defend liis post. Nicanor, however, Alexander’s 
.'idmirabgot the start of the barbarians, and arrived with his fleet of IGO gal- 
lets at Lade, before they appeared: and Alexander forthwith secured the 
island, which commanded the entrance to the port of Miletu.s, with a detach¬ 
ment of four thousand men. The Ponsians, linding themselves sliut out, 
came to anchor at Mycale. Their fleet araoimled to four liundred sail. Yet, 
notwithstanding this great inequality, Parmenioii advised the king to hazard 
a sea-fight. A victory, he thought, would ho attended with the greatest 
ad\antages, while defeat would not make tlio state of his naval affairs much 
Morse—since, as it was, the enemy were masters of the sea. An omen too, 
M’hich he had observed, confirmed him in Ids opinion. Alexander pointed 
out to him that it might be otherwI.se interpreted, and that bis arguments 
Mere not sounder than his rules of divination. The Macedonian fleet was 
inferior, not only in number, but in luiulical skill and training to the Plice- 
nician and Cyprian galleys. It would bo mere foolhardiness to seek a battle 
under such disadvantages ; and a defeat, far from leaving him in nearly tlie 
same condition as he now stood in, might involve consequences no less 
important and disastrous than a general insurrection in Greece, The eagle 
Minch had been seen to perch on tlic beach behind the royal galley, signified 
tliat he was destined to overcome the Persian navy by his operations on land. 

Miletus was divided into two distinct cities by an inner wall, which 
appears to have been much stronger than the outer one; if indeed what was 
called the outer city was not a mere open suburb. Alexander bad taken it 
by a.ssaidt on his first arrival, and then prepared to besiege the other. The 
townsmen came to a compromise with the garrison, and by mutual consent 
they deputed one of the most eminent citizens to the king, with an offer of 
neutrality, which he rejected, bidding them prepare to sustain an immediate 
attack. His enginery soon made a breach in the 'wall, which his troops 
mounted before tiie eyes of the Persians, who avore unable to relieve their 
friends; for, to cut off all chance of succour, Nicanor had moved up to the 
iimuth of the inner harbour, and laid some galleys across it side by side, so as 
eneotually to bar entrance or escape. The citizens and the garrison, when 
the besiegers began to pour in through the breach, fled toward the sea; some 
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put off in boats, but found the harbour’s mouth closed before tbev • 

■about three hundred of the mercenaries swam to a rocky islet 
hour, and prepared to defend themselves there, until Alexander ” 1 ^ 
their courage, jicrinitted them to purchase their lives by enterinff^w"^v*’ 
service. The Persian fleet continued for some time moored at live 1* • 
the hope of drawing the enemy into an action; but as it was forced to^fet'r 
its water from the mouth of the Mmander, Alexander ordered Philota^ t 
proceed to the place, with a body of infantry and cavalry, and to Iiinder^! 
crews from landing. The fleet was consequently obliged to go over to Snin^'^ 
for provisions; it returned shortly after, and attempted to surprise the llac'^^ 
donians in the harbour; but having been foiled in this attemnt witlub-t 
from tlie coast of Miletus. ^ 

Alexander now perceived that his fleet would be of little service to hirn 
while the state of his flnances was such that he could ill bear the cost of it’ 
On the other hand, ho hoped to shut out the Persians from all the ports of 
Asia, and thus to disable them from continuing their naval operations. He 
therefore resolved to dismiss his fleet, retaining only a small squadron, which 
included the Athenian galleys, for the transport of his besieging machines, 
and to confine his attention to tlio prosecution of the war on the southern 
coast. 


HAIjIOARNASSUS 

His first object was the reduction of Halicarnassus, where the enemy had 
now collected almost all the strength wliich he had remaining in this quar¬ 
ter. Memnoii, who after the b-attle of the Granicus sent his wife and chil¬ 
dren as pledges of his fidelity to Darius, and had been invested by him uith 
supreme authority in the west of Asia, and with the command of all his 
'aval forces, had been long making prepiaratioiis for the defence of the 
■\ce, where he himself, with the Persian Orontobates, satrap of Caria, a 
uerous garrison of Greeks and barbarians, awaited the invader’s approach, 
y were animated by the presence of two Athenians, Ephialies and Thra- 
ilus, who had come to offer their services against the coiniiion enemy. The 
too, lying at the mouth of the harbour, was capable of rendering good 
during a siege. The city, built on heights which rise abruptly 
'orni of a theatre from the sea, was naturally strong, and had been 
'ly fortified, both with walls and a ditch forty-five feet in ividth, and 
If as many in depth. Alexander, on his march from Miletus, made 
naster of all the towns that lay between that city and Halicarnassus; 
lis entrance into Caria, he was met by Ada, the widow of Idrieas, 
endered her fortress of Alinda to him, begged leave to adopt him 
on, and placed herself under his protection, He then advanced 
Halicarnassus, and encamped at about half a mile from the walls, 
egan by filling up the ditch, so as to enable liis engines and wooden 
0 approach the walls. The besieged made many vigorous sallies for 
pose of setting fire to the machines, but were always repulsed, and 
les with great loss. Once a mad attempt of two Macedonian soldiers, 
aving challenged one another over their cups to a trial of valour, 
Dok to storm the citadel on the land side alone, brought on an engage- 
vhioh was near becoming general, and might Irave ended in the capture 
■“'ty. Eor two towers and the intervening wall had been battered down 
'•ines; but before advantage was taken of the breach, the besiepu 
’.r brick wall in the form of a orescent behind it. Twice they 
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' T, desperate attempt to destroy tlie engines wliich Alexander brought 
In von this new wall —the second time, at the instigation of Ephialtes, 
their whole force; but they were defeated with great slaughter, in 

I ■ h Ephialtes himself fell, and it was believed that Alexander might then 
P VP stormed the place, but was induced to spare it by the hope that it would 
^ n surrender. In fact, Memnon and Orontobates now despaired of defend- 
it much longer, and resolved to abandon it. In the dead of the night 
Ibevset Sre to a wooden tower, and to some of the houses and magazines 
iiei the wall, and while the conflagration spread, made their escape, and 
crussed over to Cos, where it seems they_ had previously deposited their 
treasures. The garrison took refuge, some in tlie citadels, some in Arconne- 
sii;' Alexander hnmediately entered the city, and checked the progress of 
the flames. But as soon as he had hecome master of it, he razed it to the 
OTOimd. He did not, hoAvever, think it worth while to stay, until he had 
(lidodcfed the enemy from their remaining strongholds; but having com- 
initteff the province to Ada, he left her, with about three thousand foot 
and two hunched horse, under a Macedonian oiliccr, to reduce them. He 
iiiuiself pursued hismarcli along the south coast of Asia Minor, to make him¬ 
self master of the ports which might harbour the Persian fleet. 

But as winter was noiv approaching, he determined, before he left Oaria, 
to send a part of his troops, who had lately married when he set out on his 
expedition, back to Macedonia, to pass the winter at home. He gave the 
eoramand of them to three of his generals, who were tlieraselves in the same 
case; directing them on their return to bring with them as many fi’e&h troops 
as they coulcT raise. The measure was politic, as ivell as gracious; for his 
army had been much weakened to supply so many garrisons as were required 
for the conquered cities; and nothing was more likely to promote the levies in 
Macedonia than the presence of the victorious warriors, whose return attested 
at once his success and his liberality. Another officer was sent to collect all 
the troops he could in Peloponnesus. Parmenion was ordered to proceed 
Avith the greater part of the cavalry and the baggage to Sardis, and thence 
into Phrygia, where he liimself, after ho should have traversed the coast of 
lycia and Pamphylia, designed to meet him in the spring. 

' In his march through Caria ho met with a short resistance from the garri¬ 
son of the strong fortress Hyparna; and turned aside to punish the insolence 
of the inhabitants of Marmora in Persca. After he had crossed the Xanthus, 
he received the submission of most of the Lycian toAvns. Phaselis even pre- 
seuted him Avith a golden crown; and the motive Avhich led it to pay him 
this honour may help to account for the ready submission of the other 
Lycians. The people of Phaselis had suffered much from the incursions of 
their neighbours, the Pisidian mountaineers, who had even taken up a forti¬ 
fied position in their territory, for the purpose of continual molestation. 
They hoped that Alexander would deliver them from this annoyance, and 
thef were not disappointed. 

He Avas still in the neighborhood of Phaselis, Avhen he was apprised of a 
plot which had been formed against his life, by his namesake, the son of 
HIropus, whom he had appointed to command the Thessalian cavalry in the 
place of Galas, the neAv satrap of the Ilellespontine Phrygia. It appears 
that, potAvithstanding this favour, the Lyncestian either could not forgive 
the king for the execution oC his txvo brothers, or could not forget the 
ancient pretensions of his family to royal dignity. lie had enterecl into a 
negotiation Avith the Persian court through the fugitive Amyntas, and Darius 
had sent doAvn an agent named Asisines, to obtain a secret interview with 
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him, nnrl to offer, if ho killed his sovereign, to raise him to the th 
hlacodonia, or at least to aid him in the attempt to secure it, with a th ' 
talents. The Persian emissary had fallen into the hands of Paniienio°'^^^*''i 
revealed his business ; mid Parmenion had sent him to the king. Alex'* T 
held a council on the subject, and by its advice despatched orders to p 
menion to arrest the Lyncestian and keep him in custody. 

Between Phaselis and the maritime plains of Pamphylia, the mount ' 
which form the southern branch of Taurus descend abruptly on the emst^ 

leaving only a narrow pas.sage along the beatli’ 
and this never open but in calm weather or 
during the prevalence of a northerly wind 
The promontory was called Mount Climax. At 
the time when Alexander was about to resume 
his march eastward, the wind was blowmi^ 
from the south, and tlie waves washed tlie 
foot of the cliffs. He therefore sent the mam 
body of his army over the mountains to Perga, 
by a circuitous and difficult road, winch how¬ 
ever he had ordered to be previously cleared 
by bis Thracian pioneers. But for himself he 
determined with a few followers to tiy the 
passage along the shore; danger and difficulty 
luid a charm for him which he could scarcely 
resist. Perhaps the wind had already sub¬ 
sided; soon after it shifted to the north—a 
cliange in which he recognised a special in¬ 
terposition of the gods. Yet, according to 
Strabo’s authors, he found the water still nearly 
breast high, and liad to wade through it for a 
whole day. As lie advanced from Perga, he 
was met by an embassy from the neighbouring 
town of Aspendus, Avhich lay a little furtliei 
eastward near the mouth of the Eurymedoii, 
offering to acknowledge his authority, but 
A PicKHiAN Nodlb praying that they might not be compelled to 

(After liardoii) reccivo a Macedonian garrison. This request 

he granted, reepniring one hundred talents and 
yearly tribute, and exacting hostages for their jierformance. Then he began 
his march towards Phrygia. 

His road led through the heart of Pisiclia, where he was the more desirous 
of striking terror, as its fierce and lawless inhabitants, secure in their moun¬ 
tain barriers and almost impregnable fortresses, had constantly defied the 
power of the Persian government. Yet he could not spare the time which 
would havo been necessary to rednee all its strongiiolds. Termessus, situ¬ 
ated on a steep rock, commanding a narrow pass which led from Pisidia into 
Phrygia, appeared to him too strong to he attempted, though he had dis¬ 
lodged the barbarians from the position which they had taken up without 
the walls, and made himself master of the pass. But the resistance of Ter- 
messns procured for him offers of alliance from its enemy Selge, another of 
the principal cities, which proved very useful to him. He stormed Sagalas- 
sus, though besides its natural strength its inhabitants were accounted the 
most waidike of the Pisidians; and this success was followed by the submis¬ 
sion of most of the smaller towns. He then aclAmnced by the lake Ascama 
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r 1 it; wliei'e tlie citadel, on an almost inaccessible rock, was guarded 
^Trris'on of one thousand Carians, and one hundred Greeks, placed there 
1 °*''itrap of Plirygia. It however offered to surrender unless it should be 
^V* '^(l within sixty days ; and Alexander thought it best to accept these con- 
I and having left a body of fifteen hundred men to observe it, and 
Antigonus, son of Philip, to the important satrapy of central 
he prosecuted his march to Gordiura, wliere he had ordered Par- 
iiienion to meet him. 


GOKDItJM 

Arrian does not expressly state the object of this movement, which, as 
Alexander designed next to make for the coast of Syria, involved an enor¬ 
mous circuit. It is hardly credible that ho was deterred from advancing 
directly into Cilicia by the difficulty of passing through the mountain region 
("the Rugged Cihcia), which immediately follows Pamphylia. He probably 
thought h necessary to establish hia auiiiority in the central provinces, so far 
at least as to break off their relations with the Persian government, and thus 
to secure the Greek cities on the western coast from the attacks which might 
h.ne been made on them from this quarter, if the poiiiiisula, east of Lydia, 
bad remained subject to Darius. Tlie central situation of Gordium also 
affoulecl means of easier communication with Macedonia, which the move¬ 
ments of the Persian fleet in tho Aigean rendered very desirable, while it 
enabled him to negotiate on. a more advantageous footing with tlie satraps 
of the provinces on the Euxine, who, when they saw him so near, might 
apprehend an immediate invasion. Accordingly, it seems to liave been from 
Gordium that he sent Hegelochua to the coast, with orders to equip another 
fleet to protect the islands which were threatened by tlic Persians. 

Here he was rejoined by tho troops he had sent to winter by their own 
hearths, accoiiipaiiied by the new levies, 3000 Macedonian infantry and 650 
horse, 300 from Macedonia, 200 from Thessaly, tlio rest from Elis. Here 
also he received an embassy from Atliens, Avhich came to request that ho 
would release the Athenian prisoners who had been taken among the mer¬ 
cenaries in the battle of tho Granicus, and had boon sent to Macedonia. 
Alexander did not tliink it prudent, while lie was on tho eve of a decisive 
contest with Darius, to relax his severity towards tlie Greeks who took part 
with the barbarians, but he gave tlie Athenians leave to renew their applica¬ 
tion at a more seasonable juncture. 

Gordium had been in very early times tho seat of tho Phrygian kings, 
and was supposed to have derived its name from Gordius, the father of the 
more celebrated Midas. In the citadel was preserved with religious venera¬ 
tion a wagon, in which, according to tho tradition of the country, Midas with 
his father and mother entered the town, at a time wlieii the people, who 
were distracted by civil discord, wore holding an assembly. They had been 
informed by an oracle that a wagon should bring them a king who should 
compose their strife. Tho sudden appearance of Midas convinced them that 
he was the king destined for them ; and when ho had mounted the throne, 
he dedicated the wagon in the citadel, as a thank-offering to the king of 
the gods, wjio, before his birth, had sent an eagle to alight upon its yoke, 
while Gordius was ploughing, as a sign of the honour reserved for his race. 

This legend had given rise to a prophecy tliat whoever untied the knot 
of hark by which the yoke was fastened to the pole, must become lord of 
Asia. Alexander did not leave Gordium before ho had piroved that this 
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prophecy related to hiiuself. He went up to the citadel, and senaratM n 
yoke from the pole. Whether he loosened the knot by drawinff out ^ 
or cut it with his sword, his own followers were not agreed. But 
spectators wore convinced that he had legitimately fulfilled the nrotiti™ 
and a stoim of thunder and liglitning which took place the same uoU 
removed every shadow of doubt on the subject (333). ' ’ 

He now resumed ins march eastward, and at Ancyra received an emba 
from Paphlagonia, promising obedience on the somewhat ambiguous cond' 
lion that ho should abstain from entering their country. Tlie subiugati 
of tins extensive and very mountainous region would have detained huu 
much too long from tiie more important object.s which he had m view and 
he therefore contented himself with this show of submission, which at'least 
heightened, while it proved, the terror inspired by his name, and annexed 
Paphlagonia to the satrapy of Galas. As he advanced through Cappadocia 
towards the passes of Taurus, he met Avith no resistance; and his authoiity 
was at least nominally acknowledged to a great distance beyond the Halys, 
so that he could appoint a satrap of Cappadocia. On his way lie received 
tidings from Tarsus, that the satrap Arsames, having heard' that he had 
passed the Gates, was about to quit the city, which at first he meant to de¬ 
fend, and, it was feared, would plunder it before his departure. Hereupon 
Alexander pushed forward with his cavalry and tho lightest part of the infan¬ 
try at full speed for Tarsus, and Arsames, whatever his intention may have 
been, fled, leaving the city unhurt, to join the army of Darius. 

Alexander, on his arrival at Tarsus, while his blood was still violently 
heated by these extraordinary exertions, had been tempted to plunge into 
tho clear and limpid waters of tho Cydnus, which flowed through the city, 
This imprudenco was generally supposed to have been the cause of a fever 
which .seized him immediately after, and which soon became so thieatening 
ill its symptoms that most of his physicians despaired of his life. One how¬ 
ever, an Acarnanian named Philippus, who stood higli in his confidence, 
undertook to prepare a medicine whioli would relieve him. In the meanwhile, 
a letter was lirouglit to the king from Parinenion, informing him of a report 
that Philippus had been bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander, it is 
said, had the letter in his hand, when the physician came in with the diaught, 
and, giving it to him, drank while he read — a theatrical scene, as Plutarch 
unsuspectingly observes, but one which would not have been invented hat 
for such a character, and which Arrian was therefore induced, though doubt- 


ingly, to record. The remedy, or Alexander’s excellent constitution, pre¬ 
vailed over the disease ; but it was long before lie had regained .sufficieat 
strength to resume his march. 

In the meanwhile, he sent Parmenion forward with about a third of the 
army, to occupy the nearest of the maritime passes leading out of Cilicia 
into Syria. He himself, when sulficieiitly recovered, proceeded we.st- 
ward with the rest of his forces to Ancliialus, where he beheld the statue of 
its reputed founder Sardanapalus, the voluptuous king, who judged so differ¬ 
ently from himself — as the Assyrian inscription on his monument and^ the 
figure itself attested — of the value and use of life. At Soli, where he arrived 
next, he found a strong leaning to the Persian interest, which iiidnced him to 
place a garrison there, and afforded him a fair ground for demanding a con- 


^ As Aristohulua related, according to Arrian. Dioysen oliaerves that the oilier version 
is much more appropriate to the character and destiny of the conqueror, and would have been 
more readily believed hy the aimy. But, critically consideied, this is a leason for piefciiing 
the account of Anstobulus, whom Dioysen elsewhere, as if in dispiaise, styles “the sober.” 
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'on of two hundred talents. Yet it seems to have been only an oligar- 
T-/party that had favoured the Persians, and perhaps the penalty was 
! d on them alone ; for he established a domocratleal government, and the 
’'/bon may have been needed for its security. Before he returned to Tar- 
he made an inroad with a division of his forces into the mountains of 
^"’ruo'O'ed Cilicia, and in the course of seven days reduced their wild in- 
hah’tants hy force or terror to submission. On his return to Soli, ho received 
tl'iea<rreeable intelligence that Orontobates had been defeated in a bard-fought 
tittle by Ptolemy and Aaander, and that the citadel of Halicarnassus, and 
the other places which he had retained on the coast of Caria, had fallen. 

Darius had previously suffered a niiicli greater loss in the death of Mem- 
bob, who was carried off by a sudden illness while engaged in the siege of 
Jfvtilene, which, after having made himself master of Chios through treach¬ 
ery, and of the rest of Lesbos, he had invested closely by sea and land. 
Aievaiider, before he left Soli, celebrated the victory of Ids generals and at 
the same time testified his gratitude for his own convalescence by a solemn 
saenficeto jEsculapius, with a military procession, a toicli race, and musical 
and gymnastic contests. 

He then marched hack to Tarsus, and, sending Pliiloias forward with the 
bulk of cavalry acioas the Aleian plain, himself took a more circuitous route 
.dong the coast through Magarsus to Mallus, a town which claimed the Argive 
hero Amphilochus, as its founder. On this ground, as himself descended 
from the Heraclids of Argos, he both healed its Intestine disoiders, and ex¬ 
empted it from the tribute whicli it had paid to the Peiusian government. 
At Mallus for the first time he heard of the approach of the gieat Persian 
army commanded by Darius in person. 


DAEIUS MUSTISRS A NEW HOST 

If Alexander was a gainer in respect to his 
own operations by the death of the eminent 
Rhodian [Memnoii], he was yet more a gainer 
by tlie change of policy which tliat event in¬ 
duced Darius to adopt. The Persian king 
resolved to renounce the defensive schemes of 
Memnon, and to take the offeiisive against the 
Macedonians on land. His troops, already 
summoned from the various parts of the em¬ 
pire, had partially arrived, and weie still com¬ 
ing in. Their numbers became greater and 
greater, aniouiitiiig at length to a vast and mul¬ 
titudinous host, the total of which is given by 
some as six hundred thousand men; by others 
as four hundred thousand infantry and one 
hundred thousand cavalry. 

Phetoian WuAroHB AND helmbt Yhe spectacle of this showy and imposing 

mass, in every variety of arms, costume, and 
language, filled the mind of Darius with confidence; especially as there were 
among them between twenty thousand and thirty thousand Grecian merce¬ 
naries. The Persian courtiers, themselves elate and sanguine, stimulated and 
exaggerated the same feeling in the king himself, who became confirmed in 
his persuasion that his enemies could never resist him. 
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P'rom Sogdiana, Bactria, and India, the contingents had not yet hadi'"'* 
to arrive ; but most of those between the Persian Gulf and the Ca 
Sea had come in — Persians, IMedes, Armenians, Derbices, Barcanians 
canians, Cardaces, etc.; all of whom, mustered in the plains of Mesopotam’^' 
are said to have been counted, like the troops of Xerxes in the plain 
Doriscus, by paling off a space capable of containing exactly ten thousand men 
and passing all the soldiers through it in succession. Neither Darius himself' 
nor any of those around him, had ever before seen so overwhelming a 
manifestation of the Persian imperial force. To an oriental eye, incapable o't 
appreciating the real conditions of military preponderance — accustomed only 
to the gross and visible computation of numbers and physical strength—the 
king who inarched forth at the head of such an army appeared like a god on 
earth, certain to trample down all before him just as most Greeks had con¬ 
ceived respecting Xerxes, and by stronger reason Xerxes respecting himself 
a century and a half before. Because all this turned out a ruinous mistake 
the description of the feeling, given in Curtius and Diodorus, is often mis¬ 
trusted as baseless rhetoric. Yet it is in reality the self-suggested illusion 
of untaught men, as opposed to trained and scientific judgment. 

But though such was tho persuasion of orientals, it found no response in 
the bosom of an intelligent Athenian. Among the Greeks now near Darius, 
was the Athenian exile Charidemus; who having incurred the implacable 
enmity of Alexander, had been forced to quit Athens after the Macedonian 
capture of Thebes, and had fled together with Ephialtes to the Persians. 
Darius, elate with the apparent omnipotence of his army under review, and 
hearing hut one voice of devoted concurrence from the courtiers around 
him, asked the opinion of Charidemus, in full expectation of receiving an 
affirmative reply. So completely were the hopes of Charidemus bound up 
with the success of Darius, that he would not suppress his convictions, 
however unpalatable, at a moment when there was yet a possibility that 
they might prove useful. He replied (with the same frankness as Dema- 
ratus had once employed towards Xerxes), that the vast multitude now 
before him were unfit to cope with the comparatively small number of the 
invaders. He advised Darius to place no reliance on Asiatics, hut to 
employ his immense treasures in subsidising an increased army of Grecian 
mercenaries. He tendered his own hearty services either to assist or to 
command. To Darius, what he said was alike surprising and offensive; 
in the Persian courtiers, it provoked intolerant wrath. Intoxicated as they 
all were with the spectacle of tlieir immense muster, it seemed to them a 
combination of insult with absurdity, to pronounce Asiatics worthless as 
compared with Macedonians, and to teach the king that his empire could 
be defended by none but Greeks. They denounced Cliaridemus as a traitor 
who wished to acquire the king's confidence in order to betray him to Alex¬ 
ander. Darius himself, stung with the reply, and still further exasperated 
by the clamours of his courtiers, seized with his own hands the girdle of 
Charidemus, and consigned him to the guards for execution. “ You will 
discover too late,” exclaimed the Athenian, “the truth of what I have said. 
My avenger will soon be upon you.” 

Filled as he now was with certain anticipations of success and glory, 
Darius resolved to assume in person the command of his army, and march 
down to overwhelm Alexander. From this moment, his land-army became 
the really important and aggressive force, with which he himself was to act. 
Herein we note his distinct abandonment of the plans of Memnon — the 
turning-point of his future fortune. He abandoned them, too, at the pre- 
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•- "' moment when they might have been most safely and completely 
uted. In the first place, there was the line of Mount Taurus, barring 
^rentrance of Alexander into Cilicia ; a line of defence nearly inexpugna- 
1 1 Next, even if Alexander had succeeded in forcing this lino and master- 
■ Cilicia, 'there would yet remain the narrow road between Mount Amanus 
ilip 4a called the Amanian Gates, and tlic Gates of Cilicia and 
snn b XI,.. . a itself— all 


__ the Amanian Gates, and tlie Gates of 

Aggyjia— and after that, the passes over Mount Amanus 
indispensable for Alexander to pass through, and capable of being held, 
with proper precautions, against the strongest force of attack, A better 
opportunity, for executing the defensive part of Memnon’,s scheme, could 
not present itself; and he himself must doubtless have reckoned that such 
advantages would not be thrown away. 

TJie momentous change of policy, on the ]-)art of the Persian kii}g, was 
manifested by the order which he sent to the fleet after receiving intelligence 
of the death of Memuoii. Confirming the appointment of Pharnabaziis 
(made provisionally by the dying Memnon) as admiral, he at the same 
time despatched Thymodes (son of Mentor and neplicw of Memnon) to 
bring away from the fleet the Grecian mercenaries who served aboard, to be 
incorporated with the main Persian army. Here was a clear proof tliat the 
main stress of offensive operations was henceforward to bo transferred from 
the sea to the land. 


It is the more important to note such desertion of policy, on the part of 
Darius, as the critical turniug-pomt in the Greco-Persian drama—because 
Arrian and the other historians leave it out of sight, and set before us little 
except secondary points in the case. Thus, for example, they condemn the 
imprudence of Darius, for coming to fight Aloxnndcr within the narrow 
space near Issus, instead of waiting for him on the spacious plains beyond 
Mount Amanus. Now, unquestionably, granting that a general battle was 
inevitable, this step augmented the chances in favour of tho Macedonians. 
But it was a step upon which no material consequences turned ; for the 
Persian army under Darius was hardly less unfit for a pitched battle in 
the open plain ; as was afterwards proved at Arbela. The real imprudence 
—the neglect of tho Memnonian warning — consisted in fighting the battle 
at all. Mountains and defiles were tho real strength of the Persians, to be 
held as posts of defence against the invader. 


DARIUS AT ISSUS 

Darius had marched out of the interior his vast and miscellaneous host, 
stated at six hundred thousand men. His mother, his wife, his harem, his 
children, his personal attendants of every description, accompanied him, to 
witness what was anticipated as a certain triumph. All the apparatus of 
ostentation and luxury was provided in abundance, for the king and for his 
Persian grandees. The baggage was enormous: of gold and silver alone, 
we are told that there was enough to furnish load for six hundred mules 
and three hundred camels. A temporary bridge being thrown over the 
Euphrates, five days were required to enable the whole army to cross. 
Much of the treasure and baggage, however, was not allowed to follow the 
to the vicinity of Mount Amanus, but was sent under a guard to 
Damascus in Syria. 

At the head of such an overwhelming host, Darius was eager to bring on 
at once a general battle. It was not sufficient for him simply to keep bade 
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an enomy, whom, when once in presence, he calculated on crushing alter ^ 
Accordingly, he had given no orders (as we have just seen) to^ defend th' 
line of the Taurus; he had admitted Alexander unopposed mto Cilicia ^ i 
he intended to let him enter in like manner through the remaining at 
passes — drat, the Gates of Cilicia and Syria, between ilount Ainanus 
the sea — next, the pass, now called Beylaii, across Amanus itself. * He bo'tli 
expected and wished that his enemy should come into the plain to fioht 
thero to be trodden down by the countless horsemen of Persia. ° ’ 

But sucli anticipation was not at once realised. The movements of 
Alexander, hitherto so rapid and unremitting, seemed suspended. We 
have already noticed the dangerous fever which threatened his life" occa¬ 
sioning not only a long halt, but much uneasiness among the Macedonian 
army. All was doubtless reported to the Persians, with abundant exaggera¬ 
tions ; and when Alexander, immediately after recovery, instead of marcliing 
forward towards them, turned away from them to subdue the western por¬ 
tion of Cilicia, this again was construed by Darius as an evidence of hesita¬ 
tion and fear. It is even asserted that Parmenion wished to await the attack 
of the Persians in Cilicia, and that Alexander at first consented to do so. 
At any rate, Darius, after a certain interval, contracted the persuasion, and 
was assured by his Asiatic councillors and courtiers, that the Macedonians, 
though audacious and triumpliant against frontier satraps, now hung back 
intimidated by the approaching majesty and full muster of the empire, and 
that they would not stand to resist liis attack. Under this impression 
Darius resolved upon an advance into Cilicia with all his army. 

Thymodes indeed, and other Grecian .advisers — together with the M.ace- 
donian exile Amyntas — deprecated his new resolution, entreating him to 
persevere in his origin.al purpose. They pledged themselves that Alexander 
would come forth to attack him wherever he was, and that, too, speedily, 
They dwelt on the imprudence of fighting in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, 
where his numbers, and especially his vast cavalry, would be useless. Their 
advice, however, was not only disregarded by Darius, but denounced by the 
Persian councillors as traitorous. Even some of the Greeks in the camp 
shared, and transmitted in their letters to Athens, the blind confidence of 
the monarch. The order was forthwith given for the whole army to quit 
the plains of Syria and march across Mount Amanus into Cilicia. To cross, 
by any pass, over sircli a range as that of Mount Amanus, with a numerous 
army, heavy baggage, and ostentatious train (including all the suite neces¬ 
sary for the regal family), must have been a work of no inconsiderable time; 
and the only two passes over this mountain were, both of them, narrow and 
easily defensible. Darius followed the northernmost of the two, which 
brought him into the rear of the enemy. 

Thus at the same time that the Macedonians were marching southward 
to cross Mount Amanus by the southern pass, and attack D.arius in the plain, 
Darius was coming over into Cilicia by the northern pass to drive them before 
him back into Macedonia. Reaching Issus, seemingly about two days after 
they had left it, he becjirae master of their sick and wounded left in the town, 
With odious brutality, his grandees impelled him to inflict upon these poor 
men either death or amputation of hands and arms. He then marched for¬ 
ward, along the same road by the shore of the gulf which had already been 
followed by Alexander, .and encamped on the banks of the river Pinarus. 

The fugitives from Issus hastened to inform Alexander, whom they 
overtook at Myriandrus. So astonished was he, that he refused to believe 
the news, until it had been confirmed by some officers whom he sent nortli- 
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"'d 'aonff the coast of the gulf in a small galley, and to wliora the vast 
ian mulfcitu(ie on the shore was distinctly visible. Then, assembling 
I'^hief ofScers, he communicated to them the near approach of the enemy, 
^-^^ti'vting on the favourable auspices under which a battle would now 
Tke place. His address was hailed with acclamation by his hearers, who 
demanded only to be led against the enemy. 


PREPBING NOR BATTLE 

His distance from the Persian position may have been about eighteen 
miles. By an evening march, after supper, ho readied at midnight the nar¬ 
row defile (between Mount Amanus and the sea) called the Gates of Cilicia 
and Syria, through which he had marclied two days before. Again master 
of that important position, he rested there the last portion of the night, and 
adv.inced forward at daybreak northward towards Darius. On approach¬ 
ing near to the river Pinarus (which flowed across the pass), ho adopted his 
Older of battle. On the extreme right ho placed the hypaspists, or light 
division of hoplites; next (reckoning from rigid to left), five taxeis or 
divisions of the phalanx, under Cmuns, Perdiccas, Meleager, Ptolemy, and 
Amyntas. The breadth of plain between the mountains on the right, and the 
tea on the left, is said to have been not more ilian fourteen stadia, or some- 
vliat more than one English mile and a half. From fear of being outflanked 
by the superior numbers of tlie Persians, he gave strict orders to Parmenion 
to keep close to the sea. Ills Macedonian cavalry, the companions, together 
with the Thessalians, were placed on his right flanlc; as were also tlie Agri- 
anians, and the principal portion of the light infantry. The Peloponnesian 
and allied cavalry, with the Thraciau and Cretan light infantry, were sent 
on the left flank to Parmenion. 

Darius, informed that Alexander was approaching, resolved to figlit where 
he was encamped, behind tlio river Pinarus. lie, however, throw across the 
river a force of thirty thousand cavalry, and twenty tliousand infantry, to 
insure the undisturbed formation of his main force behind the river. He 
composed his phalanx, or main line of battle, of ninety thousand hoplites; 
thirty thousand Greek hoplites in the centre, and tliirty thousand Asiatics 
armed as hoplites (called Cardaccs), on each side of these Greeks. These 
men—not distributed into separate division.^, but grouped in one body or 
multitude — filled the breadth between the luouiitaiiis and tlie sea. On the 
mountains to his left, he placed a body of twenty tliousand men, intended 
to act against the right flank and rear of Alexander. But for the great 
numerical mass of lii.s vast liost, lie could find no room to act; accordingly 
they remained useless in the rear of liis Greek and Asiatic hoplite.s; yet not 
formed into any body of reserve, or kept disposable for assisting in case of 
need. When his line was thoroughly formed, he recalled to the right bank 
of the Pinarus the thirty thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry, 
which he had sent across as a protecting force. A part of this cavalry were 
sent to his extreme left wing, but the mountain ground was found unsuit¬ 
able for action, so that they were forced to cross to the right wing, where 
accordingly the great mass of the Persian cavalry became assembled. Darius 
himself in his chariot was in the centre of the line, behind the Grecian hop¬ 
lites. In the front of his whole lino I’an the river or rivulet Pinarus ; the 
banks of which, in many parts naturally steeji, he obstructed in some place.s 
by embankments. 
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THE BATTLE OE ISSUS 


As soon as Alexander, by the retirement of the Persian covering d t 
ment, was enabled to perceive the final dispositions of Darius, he madt^ 
alteration in his own, transferring his Thessalian cavalry by a rear 

ment fr UILI iiio a.igiiu HJ JJIO ±\JJ.U vv Aug, (iiij.LA -LUiWiLiU. 1110 milC6r-Ca Vll 

or sarrissophori, as well as the light infantry, Pteonians and archers to tP' 
front of his right. The Agriaiiians, together with some cavalry and anothP 
body of archers, were detached from the general line to form an obliqu'^ 
front against the twenty thousand Persians posted on the bill to outflank 
him. As these twenty thousand men came near enough to threaten his 
flank, Alexander directed the Agrianians to attack them, and to drive them 
farther away on the hills. 

Having thus formed his array, after giving the troops a certain halt after 
their march, he advanced at a very slow pace, anxious to maintain his own 
front even, and anticipating that the enemy might cross the Pinarus to meet 
him. But as they did not move, he continued his advance, preserving the 
uniformity of the front, until he arrived within bowshot, when he himself 
at the head of his cavalry, hypaspists, and divisions of the phalanx on the 
right, accelerated his pace, crossed the river at a quick step, and fell upon 
the Cardaces or Asiatic liopliies on the Persian left. Unprepared for the 
suddenness and vehemence of this attack, these Cardaces scarcely resisted 
a moment, but gave way as soon as they came to close quarters, and fled, 
vigorously pressed by the Macedonian right. Darius, who was in his chariot 
in the centre, perceived that this untoward desertion exposed his person 
from the left flank. Seized with panic, he caused his chariot to be turned 
round, and fled with all speed among the foremost fugitives. He kept to 
his chariot as long as the ground permitted, but quitted it on reaching some 

rugged ravines, and mounted on horseback to 
make sure of escape ; in such terror that he 
cast away his how, his shield, and his regal 
mantle. Pie does not seem to have given a 
single order, nor to have made the smallest 
effort to repair a first misfortune. The flight 
of the king was the signal for all who observed 
it to flee also; so that the vast host in the rear 
were quickly to be seen trampling one another 
down, in their efforts to get through the diflS- 
cult ground out of the reach of the enemy. 
Darius was himself not merely the centre of 
union for all the miscellaneous contingents 
composing the army, but also the sole com¬ 
mander ; so that after his flight there was no 
one left to give any general order. 

This great battle — we might rather say, 
that which ought to have been a great battle 
„ —was thus lost, through the giving way 

Phexgiak Weapons anb hebmet hoplites Oil the Persian left, 

and the immediate flight of Darius within a 
few minutes after its commencement. But the centre and right of the 
Persians, not yet apprised of these misfortunes, behaved with gallantry. 
When Alexander raacle his rapid dash forward with the right, under his own 
immediate command, the phalanx in his left centre (which was under 
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saudParmenon) either did not receive the same accelerating order, or 
Jitself both retarded and disordered by greater steepness in the banks 
*fTl e Pinarus. Here it was charged by the Grecian mercenaries, the best 
in the Persian service. The combat which took place was obsti- 
the Macedonian loss not inconsiderable ; the general of division, 
Ptolemy son of Seleucus, with 120 of the front-rank men or choice pha- 
1 rites^'being slain. But presently Alexander, having completed the rout 
the enemy’s left, hrouglit back his victorious troops from the pursuit, 
^*ttacked the Grecian mercenaries in flank, and gave decisive superiority to 
tiieir enemies. These Grecian mercenaries were beaten and forced to retire. 
On finding that Darius himself had fled, they got away from the field as 
as they could, yet seemingly in good order. There is even reason to 
suppose that a part of them forced their way up the mountains or through 
fle Macedonian line, and made their escape southward. 

Meanwhile on the Persian right, towards the sea, the heavy-armed Per¬ 
sian cavalry had shown much bravery. They were hold enougli to cross 
the Pinarus and vigorously to charge the Thessalians ; with whom they 
maintained a close contest, until the news spread that Darius had dis¬ 
appeared, and that the left of tl»e army was routed. They then turned 
their backs and fled, sustaining terrible damage from their enemies in the 
reheat. 

The rout of the Persians being completed, Alexander began a vigorous 
pursuit. The destruction and slaugliter of the fugitives wore prodigious. 
Amidst so small a breadth of practicable ground, narrowed sometimes into 
a defile and broken by frequent watercourses, their vast number,s found no 
room, and trod one another down. As many perislied in tliis way as by the 
sivoi'd of the conquerors; insomucli that Ptolemy (afterwards king of 
Egypt, the companion and historian of Alexandoi') recounts that he himself 
iu the pursuit came to a ravine choked up with dead bodies, of which he 
made a bridge to pass over it. The ijursuit was continued as long as the 
light of a November day allowed; but the hat,tie had not begun till a late 
hour. The camp of Darius was taken, together with his mother, his wife, 
his sister, his infant sou, and two daughters. His chariot,, his shield, and 
his bow also fell into the power of the conqueroi'S; and a sum of three 
thousand talents [or £000,000 sterling] in money was found, though 
much of the treasure had been sent to Damascus. The total loss of the 
Persians is said to have amoiurted to ten tiiousand horse and one hundred 
thousand foot; among the slain moreover were several eminent Persian 
grandees: Arsames, Rheomithres, and Atizyes, who had commanded at the 
Granicus, and Sabaces, satrap of Egypt. Of the Macedonians we are told that 
300 foot and 150 horse were killed. Alexander liiinsolf was slightly wounded 
in the thigh by a sword. 

Flight of Darius 

When Alexander returned at night from the pursuit, ho found the 
Persian regal tent reserved for him. In an inner compartment of it he 
heard the tears and wailings of women. He was informed that the mourners 
were the mother and wife of Darius, who had learned that the bow and shield 
of Darius had been taken, and were giving loose to their grief under the 
belief that Darius himself wa,s killed. Alexander immediately sent Leon- 
natus to assure them that Darius was still living, and to promise further 
that they should be allowed to preserve the regal title and state — his war 
against Darius being undertaken not from any feelings of hatred, but as a 
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fair contest for the empire of Asia. Besides this anecdote, which 
on good authority, many others, uncertified or untrue, were recounted ^^h ^ 
his kind behaviour to these princesses ; and Alexander himself, bhortlAp'^*' 
the battle, seems to have heard fictions about it, which he thought him 
obliged to contradict in a letter. It is certain (from the extract now rema' 
ing of this letter) that he never saw, nor ever entertained the idea of beeiiw 
the captive wife of Darius, said to be the most beautiful woman in Asia”' 
moreover he even declined to hear encomiums upon her beauty. ' ’ 

How the vast host of fugitives got out of the narrow limits of Cilicia oi 
how many of them quitted that country by the same pass over Mount 
Amanus as that by which tlicy had entered it — we cannot make out. It i., 
probable that many, and Darius himself among the number, made their 
escape across the mountain by various subordinate roads and bypaths' 
which, though unfit for a regular army with baggage, would be found a 
welcome resource by scattered companies. Darius managed to get together 
four thousand of the fugitives, with whom he hastened to Thapsacus, and 
there recrossed the Euphrates. The only remnant of force, still in a position 
of defence after the battle, consisted of eight thousand of the Grecian mer¬ 
cenaries under Amyntas and Thymodes. TJiese men, fighting their way out 
of Cilicia (seemingly towards the south, by or near Myriandrus), marched 
to Tripolis on the coast of Phmnicia, where they still found the same vessels 
in which they had themselves been brought from the armament of Lesbos, 
Seizing suCticient means of transport, and destroying the rest to prevent 
pursuit, they immediately crossed over to Cyprus, and from thence to Egypt, 

With this exception, the enormous Persian host disappears with the 
battle of Issus. We hear of no attempt to rally or re-form, nor of any fresh 
Persian force afoot until two years afterwards. ITie booty acquired by the 
victors was immense, not merely in gold and silver, but also in captives for 
the slave-merchant. On the morrow of the battle, Alexander offered a solemn 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, with three altars erected on the banks of the 
Pinarus; while he at the same time buried tire dead, consoled the wounded, 
and rewarded or complimented all who had distinguished themselves. 

No victory recorded in history was ever more complete in itself, or more 
far-strotching in its consequences, than that of Issus. Not only was the 
Persian force destroyed or dispersed, but the efforts of Darius for recovery 
were paralysed by the capture of his family. Portions of the dissipated army 
of Issus may be traced, reappearing in different places for operations of 
detail, but wo shall find no further resistance to Alexander, during almost 
two years, except from the brave freemen of two fortified cities. Every¬ 
where an overwhelming sentiment of admiration and terror was spread 
abroad, towards the force, skill, or good fortune of Alexander, by whichever 
name it might be called—together with contempt for the real value of a 
Persian army, in spite of so much imposing pomp and numerical show; a 
contempt not new to intelligent Greeks, but now communicated even to 
vulgar minds by the recent unparalleled catastrophe. 

Both as general and as soldier, indeed, the consummate excellence of 
Alexander stood conspicuous, not less than the signal deficiency of Darius. 
The fault in the latter was that of fighting the battle, not in an open 
plain, hut in a narrow valley, whereby Iris superiority of number was ren¬ 
dered unprofitable. But this (as we have already observed) was only one 
among many mistakes, and by no means the most serious. The result 
would have been the same, had the battle been fought in the plains to the 
eastward of Mount Amanus. Superior numbers are of little avail on any 
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unless there be a general who knows how to make use of them ; 
"T^they be distributed into separate divisions ready to combine for 
‘'ff action on many points at once, or at any rate to lend support to 
1 oilier in defence, so that a defeat of one fraction is not a defeat of the 
le The faith of Darius in siuiido multitude was altogether blind and 
Idisii; nay, that faith, though overweening beforehand, disappeared at 
v'hen he found his enemies did not run away, but faced him boldly — 
'^^vasseenby his attitude on the lianks of the Pinarus, where he stood to 
be attacked instead of executing his threat of treading down the handful 
nposed to him. But it was not merely as a general that Darius acted in 
such a manner as to render the loss of the battle certain. Had his disposi¬ 
tions been ever so skilful, liis personal cowardice in quitting the field and 
thinking only of his own safety, would liavo sufficed to nullify their effect. 
Tlioiwh the Persian grandees are generally conspicuous for personal courage, 
^et we shall find Darius hereafter again exhibiting the hire melancholy 
timidity, and the like incompetence for using mirabers with effect, at the 
battle of Arhela, though fought in a spacious plain chosen by himself. 


li-EOJt isaus TO TYRE 

Happy was it for Memnon that he did not live to see the renunciation 
of his schemes, and the ruin consequent upon itl Tlio fleet in the ilCgean, 
which had been transferred at his death to Pliarnabazns, though weakened 
by the loss of those mercenaries wliom Darius liad recalled to Issiis, and dis¬ 
heartened by a serious defeat which the Persian Oroiitobates had received 
from the Macedonians in Caria, was novertlioless not inactive in trying to 
organise an anti-Macedonian manifestation in Greece. While Pharnabazus 
was at the island of Siphnos with his one hundred triremes, ho was visited by 
the Lacedaamouian king Agis, who pressed him to embark for Peloponnesus as 
large a force as he could spare, to second a movement projected by the Spar¬ 
tans. But such aggressive plans were at once crushed by the terror-striking 
news of the battle of Issus. Apprehending a revolt in the island of Chios, 
as a result of this news, Pharnabazus immediately sailed thither witlr a large 
detachment. Agis, obtaining nothing more thtin a subsidy of thirty talents 
and a squadron of ten triremes, was obliged to rononneo Ids projects in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and to content himself with directing some operations in Crete, 
to be conducted by his brother Ago.silans ; while ho liimself remained among 
the islands, and ultimately accompanied the Persian Autophradates to Hali¬ 
carnassus. It appears, however, tliat he afterwards went to conduct the 
operations in Crete, and that he had consideral)lo success in that island, 
bringing several Cretan towns to join tho Persians.^ 

The spoil of Damascus was not the most important advantage which 
Alexander reaped from the battle of Issus. It averted a danger which, not¬ 
withstanding Memnon’s death, had continued to give hinr occasion for much 
uneasiness ; for he was still threatened with a diversion in his rear—a gen¬ 
eral rising of the Greeks and an invasion of Macedonia — which might have 
interrupted, even if it did not finally defeat, his enterprise. 

Thus then Alexander had nothing more to fear on this side for the pres¬ 
ent. But it was not the less Iris foremost object to guard against the recur¬ 
rence of this danger, and to deprive the Persian government of all means of 
aiding the Greeks in their attempts for the recovery of their independence. 
He saw that if he once made himself master of Phojnicia and Egypt, the 
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Persians would be deserted by tlie best part of their galleys whi 
furnished by the Phceniciau cities, and would be unable to lepau- th^ 

His authority would then be undisputed in all the provinces of the ^ 
west of the Euphrates. e'apne 

Darius had continued his flight without intermission until he had cr > pI 
the river at Thapsacus, where he arrived with about four thousand fucrig!™ 
who had successively joined Ids train; and then first felt himself 
immediate peril. Amyntas [the Greek mercenary general who had esean^l 
from Issus], it seems, conceived the bold project of making himself master o^f 
Egypt. Sabaces, the satrap of Egypt, had fallen in the battle ; and Amyn¬ 
tas, pretending- that he had a commission from Darius, gained admittance at 
Pelusium. He then dropped the mask, and calling on the Egyptians to 
shake off the hated yoke of Persia, marched against Memphis. Mazaces 
the Persian commander of Memphis, was defeated, and forced to take shelter 
behind the walls. But the victors suffered themselves to be surprised by 
Mazaces, and Amyntas was slain, with almost all his men. 

Darius indeed had the force of the greater part of his empire still entire 
and at his command. The troops of tlie eastern satrapies, including some of 
the moat warlike in his dominions, had already been summoned to the royal 
standard; and ha might expect, in the course of a few months, to see him¬ 
self at the head of a still more numerous host than he had commanded 
at Issus. It was perhaps partly with the view of gaining time, that he 
no sooner reached a place of safety, than he began to sound Alexander’s 
temper by overtures of negotiation. He sent two envoys to Alexander, 
He assumed the tone of remonstrance, as one who bad suffered an un¬ 
provoked aggression. He was now reduced, by the chance of war, to make 
a request: such however as one king might becomingly address to another— 
that Alexander would restore his mother, wife, and children. He himself 
was willing to become Alexander’s friend and ally, and desired that he would 
send ministers with the two Persian envoys, to treat with him. 

The Persian envoys had been instructed to urge the request contained in 
their master’s letter by word of month. Alexander sent Thersippus along 
with them, charged with a letter to Darius, but with orders to abstain from 
oral communications on the subject. The letter was a kind of manifesto, 
in which he vindicated the justice of his proceedings by various reasons, as 
good, at least, as the strong are usually able to find for attacking the yveak. 
He began like the wolf in the fable. The aucostors of Darius had invaded 
Macedonia and Greece, and he had been appointed by the Greeks their 
general, and had come over to Asia, to avenge their wrongs and his own. 
Ochus had furnished succours to Perinthus and the Thracians against 
Philip. It was through the machinations of the Persian court that Philip 
had been murdered; and his death had been made a subject of boastful 
exultation in its public letters. Darius himself had been the accomplice of 
Bagoas in the murder of Arses, and had usurped the throne of Persia: he bad 
endeavoured to excite the Greeks to war against Macedonia, and had offered 
subsidies to Sparta, and to other states, whiolr indeed had been accepted only 
by Sparta; hut his agents had succeeded in corrupting many pirivate persons, 
and had been incessantly labouring to disturb the tranquillity of Greece. 
His invasion therefore had been undertaken on just grounds. But since the 
gods had crowned his arms with victory, none of those yvho had trusted 
themselves to his clemeuoy had found reason to regret their choice. He 
therefore invited Darius himself to come to him, as to the lord of Asia. 
He might beforehand receive pledges of his personal safety, and might then 
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ith confidence for Ida mother, wife, and children, and for whatever 
1 L could desire. In future, he must address Alexander aa the King 
f Asia in the style, not of an equal, but of a subject, or must expect to be 
f ted'as an enemy. If, however, he disputed his claim to sovereignty, let 
wait for his coming, and try the event of another contest. He might 
assured that Alexander would seek him, wherever he might be found. 

On his road to Phcenicia, Alexander had been met by Straton, son of the 
k'nff of Aradus, Gerostratus, whose territory included Maratlius and several 
other towns on the main. Gero.stratua him.self, with all tlie other Phoenician 
and Cypriote princes, was serving in the Persian fleet, under Autophradates. 
Yet Strato brought a golden crowu to the conqueror, and surrendered all 
the cities in his father’s dominions into his hands. As he advanced from 
Jlarathus, Byblus capitulated to him, and Sidori, where every heart burned 
mth hatred of Persia, hailed him as licr deliverer. Thus he proceeded with¬ 
out resistance towards Tyre. And even from this great city lie received a 
deputation on Ids way, composed of the most illustrious citizens, among whom 
was the king’s son, bringing a golden crown, and a present of provisions 
for the army, and announcing that the Tyrians had resolved to obey all his 
commands. 


THE SIEGE OF TYRE 

It seems that the language in whicli this message was conveyed intimated 
something as to the limits of tiuit obedience which the Tyrians were Avilling 
to pay. It was not meant that it should extend so far as totally to resign 
their independence. This Alexander probably understood, and nothing 
could satisfy him short of absolute submission, and full pos.session of so im¬ 
portant a place. But he met the offers of the Tyrians, as if they had been 
made in the sense which he required; and bade the envoys apprise tlieir 
fellow-citizens that it was his intention to cross over to their island, and 
offer a sacrifice to Melkarth, the Phoenician Hercules, whom he chose to con¬ 
sider as one with the hero of Argos and Thebes. This was perhaps the least 
offensive way of bringing the matter to an issue; and it obliged the Tyrians 
to speak their mind more plainly. They now informed him that in all 
other points he should find them ready to submit to his pleasure, hut that 
they would not admit either a Persian or a Macedonian within their walls; 
and they begged that lie would celebrate the .sacrifice which he wished to 
offer in Old Tyre, which lay on the coast opposite to their island city, where 
their god had another, and probably a much more ancient, sanctuary. 

Alexander indignantly dismissed tlieir ambassadors, and called a council 
of his officers, in which lie declared Ills intention of besieging Tyre, and 
explained the reasons which rendered this undertaking necessary, arduous as 
it was. He observed that it would be unsafe to invade Egypt, so long as the 
Persians commanded the sea, and tliat to advance into the interior against 
Darius, while Tyre remained neutral or vacillating, and while Cyprus and 
Egypt were in the enemy’s hands, would bo to let the war be transferred to 
Greece, where Sparta was openly hostile, and Athens only withheld from 
the avowal of her enmity by fear. On the other hand the reduction of Tyre 
would he attended with the submission of all Phcenicia; and the Phoeniciaii 
fleet, the strength of the Persian navy, would soon pass over to the power 
whicli possessed the cities by wiiicb it had been equipped, and to which 
the crews belonged. Cyprus would then speedily fall, aud there would be 
no further obstacle to the conquest of Egypt. They might then set out 
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for Babylon, leaving all secure on the side of Greece, and with 
consciousness that they had already severed all the province^! 

Euphrates from the Persian empire. ' ™ 

The motives which induced Alexander to undertake the siege of T 
more evident than those which led the Tyrians to defy his power aft^ 
many of the other Phmnician cities had submitted to him. The main g 
of their conduct seenm to have been more in the nature of a commercial 1 
culation of expediency. The issue of the contest between Alexander Ti 
Darius was still doubtful; notwithstanding his past success the Macedon™ 
conqueror might meet the^ fate of tlie younger Cyrus in some future field of 
battle. In any case the Tyrians believed their city to be impregnable so 
long as they were superior at sea. It was thought necessary, either for 
the purpose of detaining the god, or of quieting the popular uneasiness to 
adopt an expedient similar to that which many years before had been 
employed by the Ephesians in a like emergency — to fasten the statue of 
Apollo, who wa,s denounced a.s a friend of Alexander, by a golden chain 
to tlie altar of Mclkartli. On the other hand Alexander seems to have tlioutrht 
it prudent to raise the spirits of his troops by assurances of divine assist¬ 
ance, in an ciitorpriso wliich appeared to surpass human ability. He too 
related that he had seen Heroules in a dream taking liim by the baud, and 
leading him within the walls of his city — a sign, as Aristander interpreted 
it, of success, though in a Herculean labour. 

An ordinary conqueror miglit indeed himself have needed such assur¬ 
ances to oircourago him, avhen he was about to attack a place so prepared for 
defence as Tyre at this time was, both by nature and art. The island on 
which the city stood was separated from tire main by a channel half a mile 
broad, through which, in rough weather, the sea rushed with great vio¬ 
lence, This strait wa.s indeed shallow on the side of the Phcenician coast, 
but near the island became three fathoms deep. The walls, which rose from 


the edge of the cliffs, wore 150 feet high on the land side, and composed of 
huge blocks of stone, cemented with mortar. The city was abundantly 
stocked with provision.s and militai’y stores, contained a number of copious 
springs; was filled with an industrious and intelligent population, expert in 
all the arts of naval warfare, and possessed mechanics and engineers, not in¬ 
ferior, it seems, to any that were to bo found in the Macedonian camp. Though 
the greater part of the Tyrian fleet was absent in the Persian service, there 
still remained a sufficient number of galleys of war, and of smaller craft, both 
for the defence of the harbours — for there were two, one on the north, the 


other on the south side of the island — and for the annoyance of the enemy. 

Alexander had no naval force which he could immediately oppose to this. 
Ilis plan was soon formed ; be resolved to carry a causeway through the 
channel, and when it had reached the foot of the walls, to hatter them from 


it with his engines. The real difficulty of the undertaking was not per¬ 
ceived until the dam had been carried halfway across the water. But as 
the depth increased, while the work itself became more and more laborious 
and difficult, it now came within reach of the missiles di.scharged from the 
top of the walls; and the Tyrian galleys, taking their station at a short 
distance, incessantly annoyed the workmen, who were not armed to sustain 
these "attacks. Alexander however ordered, two wooden towers erected both 


to shelter the workmen and repel the assailants. 

The Tyrians now prepared a more formidable mode of attack. A horse 
transport was filled with dry twigs and other combustibles, over which 
they poured pitch and brimstone. In the forepart an additional space uas 
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-.ed so form a huge baakel. for tlie recepLioii of these materials, in 
midst of which were lixed two masts, which at the ends of their yard- 
gui)ported two cauldrons filled with an inflamniable liquid. The stem 
raised high above tlie water by means of ballast heaped near the stern. 
The besieged, liaving waited for a favourable breeze, towed the ship behind 
, ffalleys towards the mole, and when it came near set it on fire, and, 
seconded by the wind, ran it on the end of the mole between the towers. 
The flames soon caught 
them; but tlm conflagra¬ 
tion did not reach its full 
height, until the masts gave 
wy and discharged the 
contents of the cauldrons 
on the blazing pile. To 
render it the more effect¬ 
ual, the men on board the 
galleys from a convenient 
distance plied the towers 
with their arrows, so as to 
defeat every attempt that 
was made to extinguislr 
the fire. 

A shoal of boats now 
came off from the harbours 
filled with people, who soon 
tore up the piles, and set 
fire to all the machines 
which had not been over¬ 
taken by the flames of the 
burning ship. The ruin of 
the work which had cost so 
much time and labour was 
completed in a few hours. 

Alexander, however, was 
not disheartened; he gave 
orders that a new mole 
should be begun, of greater Grisuk Battbrino Ram 

breadth, so as to be capable 

of receiving more towers, and that new engines should he constructed. But 
as he now became aware that, without some naval force to oppose to the 
Tyrians, he should find the difficulties of tlie siege insurmountable, he repaired 
at once in person to Sidon, with a detachment of light troops, to collect as 
many galleys as he could. 

Gerostratus, king of Aradus, and Enylus of Byblus, as soon as they 
heard that he had become master of their cities, quitted the Persian fleet, 
with their squadrons, and with a part of the Sidonian galleys; so that Alex¬ 
ander was joined at Sidon by eighty sail of Phoenician ships. About the 
same time came in ten from Rhodes, as many from Lycia, three from Soli 
and Mallus, and his own victorious captain, Proteas, from Macedonia. And 
these were followed not long after by the Cypriote princes with 120 galleys. 
He had now an armament of nearly 250 sail at his orders. While it went 
through a course of training for a sea-fight, and while the machines were 
m preparation, he made an excursion, with some squadrons of horse and a 
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body of liglit troops, into the range of Anli-Libanns, and havino- 
tlio mountaineers to suijmisaion, within eleven days returned to Sido 
ho found a reinforcement of four thousand Greek soldiers, wlio tf’d t 
brought by Oleander from Peloponnesus. He then set sail for Tvie' r 
of battle, himself, as on shore, commanding the right wing, and c't 
the loft. The Tyrians, it seems, expected his approach and were preV''^! 
to meet him; when they saw the numbers which he brought with 
gave up all thoughts of resistance, and only used their galleys to block 
mouths of their liarbours. Alexander, when ho came up, found the north 
harbour too well secured to be attacked, though he sank three of the enem 
galleys which were moored on the outside, and captured one which was 
consecrated to the tutelary god. The next day lie stationed the Cypriotes 
under the command of Audroraaclms near the entrance of this harbour and 
the Phainieians near the other, in the same quarter where his own tent waq 
pitched. 

In the meanwhile the mole had been restored, and was actively carried 
forward; mccliauios had been collected in great numbers from Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, and had constructed abundance of engines, which were planted, some 
on the mole, others on transports and on the heavier galleys. These vessels 
at first found the approach very much impeded by a bed of stones which the 
besieged had carried out into the sea from the foot of the cliffs; and the 
attempts which the Macedonians made to remove this obstacle were for some 
time thwarted by the dexterity and boldness of the Tyrian divers, wlio out 
the cables of the ships which were anchored for the purpose of drawing up 
the stones. Cliain cables were at length substituted, and the passage was 
then rapidly cleared by machines, which raised the stones out of their bed, 
and hurled them into the deep water. The W'alls were now assailed by the 
engines on every side, and the contest grew closer and hotter than it had 
ever been. Every contrivance that ingenuity quickened by fear could sug¬ 
gest was tried by the besieged to ward off these attacks. 

Very famous in particular was ono, which is not the less credible because 
Arrian’s authors soem to have passed it over in silence: the invention of 
shields fdled with heated sand, which tlroy wore made to discharge on the 
assailants, and which, penetrating between their armour and their skin, 
inflicted indescribable tortures. Still the means of attack kept growing on 


the resources of defence. Dejection began to spread within the walls; and 
there were some who proposed to renew a horrid rite, which had long fallen 
into disuse — the sacrifice of a boy of good family to Moloch. It does hon¬ 
our to the Tyrian government, that it did not either humour this bloody 
superstition, or give way to despair; it was policy perhaps to check all 
thoughts of capitulation rather than ferocity that induced it to execute 
its Macedonian prisoners on tho top of the walls, and to cast their bodies, 
in the sight of the besiegers, into the sea ; hut it directed the energy of the 
people to better expedients. It made a vigorous attempt to surprise the 
Cypriote squadron stationed near the northern harbour, and would have 
gained a complete victory over it; but Alexander, having received timely 
notice of the sally, sailed round unobserved, turned the fortune of the day, 
and sunk or took most of the enemy’s ships. All hopes from offensive meas¬ 
ures were crushed by this blow; the safety of the city now rested chiefly in 
the strength of its walla. 

Even these, after several fruitless attempts had been made in other quar¬ 
ters, began to give way on the south side; and a breach was opened, which 
Alexander tried, hut did not find immediately practicable. Three days after. 
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-er when a calm favoured the approach of the ves.sels, he g-ave orders 
;^'"'^Ereneral attack. It was to be made on all sides at once, to di.stract the 
of the besieged; and the fleet was at the same time to sail up to 
r^rtlie harbours, in the hope that in the midst of the tumult it might force 
entrance into one of them. But the main assault was to ho directed against 
fj e breach tliat had been already formed. The vessels whicli bore the engines 
'■wfirst brought up to play irpon it; and when it bad been sufficiently 
widened, were followed by two galleys, with landing boards and the men 
ho were to mount it. One was commanded by Adraetus, and was filled 
Iiih troops of the guard, and in this Alexander himself embarked, Aduietus 
mdliis men were the first to effect a landing, animated by the immediate pres¬ 
ence of their king, who, after he had paused awhile to observe and animate the 
editions of Ins warriors, liimself mounted the breach, 

When tlie Macedonian had once gained a firm footing, the issue of the 
conflict did not long remain doubtful. Admetus indeed, who led the way, was 
slam; but Alexander soon made himself master of two towers and the inter- 
;emug curtain, through which the troops from tlie other ve.ssel poured in 
after "him, and ho then advanced along the walls to the royal palace, which 
stood on the highest ground, that ho might dc.scend from it with tlie greater 
ease into the heart of the city. The Tyrians, seeing the wall taken, abandoned 
tlieir fortifications, and collected their forces in one of the public places, where 
they gallantly made head against their a.sstulants. But in the meanwhile 
both the harbours bad been forced, tlieir ships sunk or driven ashore, and the 


besiegers landed to join their comrades in tho city. It soon became a scene 
of unresisted caruage and plunder. The Macedonians, exasperated by the 
length and labours of the siege, which had lasted seven months, and by 
the executiou of their comrades, spared none that fell into their hands. The 
king—whom the Greeks call Azemilcus—with the principal inhabitants, and 
some Carthaginian envoys who had been sent with tho usual offerings to 
Jlelkai'th, took refuge in liis sanctuary: and those alone, according to Arrian, 
were exempted from the common lot of death or slavery. It wa.s an act of 
clemency, hj which the conqueror at the same time displayed his piety to the 
god. Of the rest, eight thousand perished in tho first slaughter, and thirty 
thousand, including a number of foreign residents, were sold as slaves. But 
if we may believe Curiius, fifteen thousand were rescued by the Sidon- 
mns, who first liid them in tiieir galleys, and afterwards transported them to 
Sidon—not, it must be presumed, without Alexander’s connivance or 
consent. It seems incredible, that lie should have ordered two thousand of 


the prisoners to be crucified; though he miglit have inflicted such a punish¬ 
ment on those who had taken the leading part in tho butchery of the Macedon¬ 
ians. But, after the king and the principal citizens had been spared, it is not 
easy to understand why any others should have suffered on this account. 

So fell Tyre, the rich, and beautiful, and proud, in arts and arms the 
queen of merchant cities. The conqueror celebrated his victory with a 
solemn military and naval procession, sacrifice, and games, in honour of the 
tutelary god who had thus fulfilled his promise and, though after the labour 
of so many months, had at length brought him into his city. He dedicated 
the engine which had first shattered the wall, and the sacred galley, in the 


sanctuary of Melkarth.& 





CHAPTER LIII. FROM GAZA TO ARBELA 


While Alexander was yefc besieging Tyre, ambcsssadors arrived from 
Darius, telling him that Darius would bestow upon him ten thousand talents 
of silver, if he would set his mother, his wife, and children at liberty; as 
also all the country between the Euphrates and the Hellespont; and if he 
would take his daughter in marriage, he should be styled his friend and 
confederate. Which embassy being debated in council, Parmenion is said to 
have told him that if he were Alexander, he would accept the terras, and, 
when the end of war was gained, no longer tempt the hazard thereof. To 
which the other is said to have replied, “ So would I if I were Parmenion; 
but as I am Alexander, I must act worthily of Alexander.” He therefore 
answered the ambassador that he neither wanted Darius’ money, nor would 
accept of part of his empire, instead of the whole—since all the treasure, 
and the country, were his; that ho rvould marry his daughter, if he pleased, 
without his consent: but if Darius had a mind to try his humanity, let him 
come to him. 

This answer being carried to Darius, he, despairing of peace, made fresh 
preparations for war. Alexander then resolved upon an expedition into 
Egypt, all the cities of that part of Syria called Palestine being surrendered 
peaceably into his hands, except Gaza, which was kept by a certain eunuch, 
named Batis, wbo, foreseeing this, had already hired many troops of Arabians, 
and laid up vast stores of provisions, to serve for a long siege. He also 
entirely trusted to the strength of the place, which he looked upon as im¬ 
pregnable ; for which reason, he was resolved that, whenever Alexander 
approached, he .should be denied entrance. 


THE SIEGE OE GAZA ACGOKDTNQ TO AKEIAN 

Gaza is only twenty furlongs distant from the seashore, and exceeding 
difficult of access, because of the depth of the sand, and the neighbouring 
sea, which is, everywhere, shallow. The city itself is large and populous, 
seated on a high hill, and surrounded with a strong wall. It is also the last 
inhabited place which travellers meet with in their way from Pheenioia to 
Egypt, and borders upon a vast desert. Alexander, immediately after his 
arrival there, encamped over against that part of the wall which seemed 
most subject to an assault, and ordered his engines to be brought thither; 
and notwithstanding the opinion of some of his engineers, that the wall 
Was not possible to be taken by force, by reason of the Ireight of the bulwarks, 
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!”'frou£rlit fit to declare his sentiments to the contrary ; and that the more 
Iff It the attempt was, the more necessary it was to bo undertaken ; for 
It the very suddenness and briskness of their assault would strike their 
with no small terror. Ho added that, if he were unable to reduce 
citF, it would abundantly redound to his dishonour, when the news 
diOTld he carried to Greece, as well as to Darius. 

* He therefore ordered a rampart to be run round it, of such a height that 
the endues placed thereupon might be upon a level with the top of the wall, 
wliich rampart he then built over against the south part of the wall, because 
it seemed, there, the least difficult to be assaulted. And wlien the work was 
now brought to its full height, the Macedonian engines were immediately 
placed thereon. About this time, as Alexander was sacrificing, with a crown 
of gold upon his head, according to the custom of Gieece, and just entering 
upon the office, a certain bird of prey hovered over the altar and let fall a 
stone from his claws upon liis head. Alexander immediately sent to consult 
Anstander, the soothsayer, what this prodigy could portend. lie returned 
answer : “ Thou shalt indeed take the city, 0 King ; but beware of danger 
fiom thence, ou the day it is taken.” IIo, hearing this, retired out of the 
reach of their darts to the engines on the rampart. 

But when Alexander saw the Arabians make a furious sally out of the 
city, and set fire to the engines, and, having the advantage of the higher 
station, gall the klacedonians below and boat them from the rampart which 
they had built — then, either forgetful of the divine warning, or moved with 
the danger of his soldiers, he called liis targotcers togetlicr and hasted to 
succour the Macedonians whoro they were moat exposecl, and by his presence 
kept them from betaking tlicmselves to fliglil and abandoning the rampart: 
but while he was thus pushing forward, an arrow from an engine pierced 
his shield and breastplate and wounded him in tlio shoulder; which, when 
he perceived, and thereby know that Aristandcr’s prediction was true, he 
rejoiced, because, by the same prediction, he was to take the city. 

Ill the meantime other engines, which had been msed at the siege of 
Tyre, arriving by sea, he ordered the rampart to be run quite round the 
city, two stadia in bread tii, and 260 feet in height. The engines then being 
prepared, and planted thereupon, the wall was vehemently shaken, and the 
miners in many places, working privately underneath the foundations thereof 
and conveying the rubbish away, it fell down. The besiegers then plying 
the citizens with their darts, beat them out of their towers ; yet thrice they 
sustained the Macedonian shocks, with the loss of abundance, slain and 
wounded. But at the fourth attack, when Alexander had called his men 
thither, he so levelled the wall, which liacl been undermined in some places, 
and widened the breaches made by the engines in others, that it seemed then 
a matter of no difficulty to the Macedonians to fix their ladders to the ruins 
thereof and storm the city. As soon as the ladders were fixed there arose 
a great emulation among the besiegers who should first mount the breach. 
This honour was gained by Neoptolcmus of the race of the ZEacidse, one of 
his friends ; and after him, other captains and others still entered with their 
forces; and when many of the Macedonians were now within the walls, they 
forced open the gates, one after another, and gave entrance to the whole 
army. The citizens, notwithstanding they saw tlie place thus taken by 
storm, were resolved to fight to the last; and gatliering together in a body, 
every one lost his life where he stood, after a brave resistance. Alexander 
sold the wiye.s and children for slaves; and a colony being drawn thither 
from the neighbourhood, the city was afterwards made use of as a garrison.!’ 
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The following incidenta, not mentioned by Arrian, are characr-'"^ 
enough to be quoted from Quintus Curtius, IV. fi. The treatment of 
who was in command at Gaza, if correctly reported, — which, however t ’ 
no means certain, — is one of those spasms of barbarity which now and tl ‘ 
marred a career otherwise full of dignity.« ' 


INCIDENTS EltOM QUINTUS CURTIUS 

“A certain Arabian, one of Darius’ soldiers, ventured upon an action 
above his fortune, and covering his .sword with his buckler, fell upon his 
knees before the king, as if he had deserted to him; whereupon the kinv 
bid him ri.se, and ordered him to be received into his service ; but the bar¬ 
barian, taking his sword courageously into his right hand, made at the king’s 
head ; who having declined the blow, at the same time cut off the disappointed 
hand of the barbarian, and flattered himself that he was now cleared of the 
danger of the day. However, fate, as I take it, is unavoidable, for as he was 
lighting gallantly among the foremost he was wounded with an arrow,which 
passed through his armour, and struck in his shoulder, from whence Philip, 
his physician, drew it. Now the blood began to run in a great quantity, and 
all that stood by were frightened, never having Imowu an arrow penetrate so 
deep through armour before. 

“ As for Alexander, he did not so much as cliange his countenance, but 
bid them stop the bleeding, and tie up the wound. Thus he remained some 
time at the head of the army, either dissembling or overcoming the pain; 
but when the blood that had been stopped by an application began to run 
afresh in a larger quantity, and the wound (which by reason of its new¬ 
ness did not at first pain him) upon the cooling of the blood began to swell, 
then he fainted and fell on his knees. They that were next to him took him 
up, and carried him into his tent, and Batis concluding him dead, returned 
into the town in a triumphing manner; but the king, impatient of delay 
(before his wound was cured), gave orders for a terrace to be raised as high 
as the city walls, which he commanded to bo undermined. 

“ The besieged, on their part, were not idle, for they had erected a new 
fortification of equal height with the old wall, but that, however, did not 
come upon the level with the towers which were planted on the terrace, so 
that the inward parts of the town were exposed to the enemies’ darts; and to 
complete their hard fate, the walls were now overthrown by the mines, and 
gave the Macedonians an opportunity of entering the city at the breaches. 
The king was at the head of the foremost, and while he carelessly entered 
the place, his leg was hurt with a stone; notwithstanding which, leaning on 
his weapon, he fought among the first, though his old wound was not yet 
healed; his resentment was the greater on account of his having received 
two wounds in the siege. 

“ Batis, having behaved himself gallantly, and received several wounds, 
was at last forsaken by his men, yet this did not hinder him from fighting on, 
though his arms were grown slippery with his own and his enemies’ blood; 
but being attacked on all sides, he was taken alive, and being brought before 
the king, who was overjoyed that he had him in his power, insomuch that 
he used to admire virtue, even in an enemy, giving way this time to revenge, 
told him: 

“ ‘Thou slialt not, Batis, die as thou wouldst, but expect to undergo what¬ 
ever torments ingenuity can invent.’ 
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‘'’‘*.■41 which Ihreats Batis, without making any reply, gave the king not 
"" ujidaunted, but an insolent look; whereupon Alexander said, ‘Do 
notice of this obstinate silence? Has he either oftered to kneel 
Vr made the least submission ? However, I’ll overcome his taciturnity, 
other means, at least by groans.’ This said, his anger turned to 
'' ' his fortune having already corrujited his manners, so that he ordered 
j.g j-mi through Batis’ heels and tied to the hinder part of a cart, 
ifd in that manner had him dragged alive round the city, valuing himself 
for having imitated Achilles (from wliom he descended) in punishing his 

enemy.” 

ALEXANDER IN EGYUT 

The sieo'es of Tyre and Gaza, occupying together nine months, were, says 
Giote, the hardest fighting that Alexander ever encountered.i 

The siege of Gaza had occupied, it seems, three or four months; and it 
was perhaps not before December 332, that Alexander began his expedition 
to Egypt. Plere he might safely reckon not merely on an easy conquest, 
but on an ardent reception, from a people who burned to shake off the Persian 
tyranny, and had even welcomed and supported the adventurer Amyntas. 
Mazaces himself, as soon as ha heard of the battle of Issus, became aware 
that all resistance to Alexander would be useless, and met him with a volun¬ 
tary submission. At Felusiura he found the fleet, and having loft a garrison 
in the fortress, ordered it to proceed np the Nile as far as Memphis, while he 
marched across the desert. Near Heliopolis he crossed the river, and joined 
the fleet at Memphis. Here ho conciliated the Egyptians by the honours 
which he paid to all their gods, espoccially to Apis, who had been so cruelly 
insulted by the Persian invaders ; but at the same time lie exhibited a new 
spectacle to the natives — a musical and gymnastic contest, for which he liad 
collected the most celebrated artists from all parts of Greece. He then em¬ 
barked, and drop! down the western or Canopic arm of the river to Canopus, 
to survey the extremity of the Delta on that side; and liaving sailed roimcl 
the lake Mareotis, landed on the narrow bolt of low ground which parts 
it from the sea, and is sheltered from the violence of the northern gales, 
which would otherwise desolate and overwhelm it, by a long ridge of rock, 
then separated from the main land by a channel, nearly a mile (seven stadia) 
broad, and forming the isle of Pharos. On this site stood the village of 
Eacotis, where the ancient kings of Egypt had stationed a permanent guard 
to protect this entrance of their dominions from adventurers, especially 
Greeks, who might visit it for tho sake either of plunder or commerce ; while 
for^ greater security they granted the adjacent district to a pastoral tribe, 
which regarded all strangers as enemies. 

Alexander’s keen eye was immediately struck by tho advantages of this 
position for a city, which should become a groat emporium of commerce, and 
a link between the East and the West — one of the great objects which 
already occupied his mind — whilo it secured the possession of Egypt to his 
empire, and transmitted the name of its founder to distant ages. He imme¬ 
diately gave orders for the beginning of lire work, himself traced the out¬ 
line, which was suggested by the natural features of tlie ground itself,^ and 

Somewhere about this period belongs a pictiiresiiue tradition which Groto, Bury, Holm, and 
otLeisdonot mention at all, even to deny; and that is, Alexander’s reception in Palestine as 
aesenbed by Josephus. 'Whilo it is disbelieved, oven by sucli Jewish historians as Ewald and 
Milman, a is not entirely impos.sible. Thirlwall, unlike Mitford, found it credible.] 

L "The city was, in form, like unto a soldier’s coat,” says Diodorus.] 
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marked ihe sites of some of the principal buildings, squares ual ^ 
temples. The two main streets, which intersected each other .4 riXr’ 
in a great qmblic place, one traversing the whole length of the 
forming a series of magnificent edifices, provided for health and eai 
by a free current of air; and the inundations of the Nile secured it h 
pernicious effects Avhich would otherwise have arisen from the idcinitv f ti 
lake. A causeway connected the island — on which it is said Aleximd ^ o 
first thought of building the city — with the main, and divided the iat ^ 
vening basin into two harbours, which were only joined together bv a 
near either end. By the continual accumulation of sand, this isthmus hL 
been so enlarged that it now forms the site of the modern Alexandria 
Still there were two defects to counterbalance so many advantages of situa¬ 
tion. The harbour was on both sides difficult of entrance, and there vas no 

other within a great distance either on the east 
or the wc.st. This inconvenience could never he 
wholly remedied, though the danger of the approach 
from the sea was afterwards much lessened by the 
erection of a magnificent beacon-tower, on a rock 
near the eastern point of Pharos, whicli threw out 
its light to the distance, it is said, of nearly forty 
miles. The other defect was the want of watei; 
and for this ampile provision was made by a new 
canal, branching from the Nile, which brought a 
constant supply into the cisterns over which the 
^ ^ houses wore built. Yet Alexandria was thus placed 

W’li* mercy of every enemy who could make him- 

A la self master of the canal and deprive it of a main 

necessary of life. It was a part of Alexander's 
,,, people the city with a mixed colony of 

Greeks and Egypotians, in which the prejudices 
of the two races might be effaced by habitual in- 
' SOvt. ^ V tercourse, though Grecian arts and manners were 

Pq giy 0 tiieir character to the whole ; and therefore, 
GncEK JuQ among the tempdes of the Grecian gods, he ordered 

one to be founded for the worship of Isis. 

A favourable omen is said to have afforded a presage of the prosperity 
which awaited the new city. When he was about to trace the course of the 
walls, no chalk was at hand for tho purpose, and it was found necessary 
instead to make use of flour, which soon attracted a large flock of birds from 
all sides to devour it. Aristander — who was never at a loss — construed 
this incident as a sign of the abundance which tire city should enjoy and 
diffuse. That indeed probably far exceeded its founder’s most sanguine 
hopes; hut still less could he have foreseen or calculated all the elements of 
a new intellectual life, which were to be there combined, and the influence 
which it was to exert over the opinions and condition of a great part of the 
world. 


He was still thus engaged when Hegelochus arrived with the news that 
the Persians had been dislodged from the last holds of their power in the 
-digean. Tenedos had revolted from them, as soon as it became sure of 
Macedonian protection. At Chios the democratical poarty had risen against 
the government established by the Persian satraps, and had taken Pharna- 
bazus himself prisoner: and soon after Aristonicus, the tyrant of Metbymna, 
having sailed into the harbour, before he had heard of the recent revolution, 
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pirate ships, fell into their hands. The crews were all put to 
he himself, together with the oligarchical leaders, who had betrayed 
to the Persians, was sent to Alexander to receive his sentence. 
W-tleue too, where Chares, the Athenian general, commanded the garrison, 
been' forced to capitulate, and the whole of Lesbos had been recovered, 
w telochns had likewise left hhs colleague Amphotorus in possession of Cos, 
the islanders had freely surrendered. There Phaniabazus had made 
hVescape ; but he had brought the other prisoners with him, among Avhom, 
1 dde Aristonious, were several tyrants who had ruled under Persian patron- 
ffg These Alexander abandoned to the mercy of the cities which they had 
^overned, and they all suffered a cruel death ; the Chians, as both enemies 
fnd traitors, he sent under a strong guai’cl to a wretched exile in the stifling 
island prison of Elephantine. 

Pie was now on the coniines of Egypt and Libya. In tlie region which 
lav not many clays’ march to the west, as some Greek legends told, Hercules 
and Perseus had pursued their marvellous adventures: both, it was believed, 
iuid consulted the oracle of Ammon in tlie heart of the Libyan wilderness. 
Alexander may have been desirous of emulating the achievements of his two 
heioic ancestors; or, if he had not heard of them, might still have been 
attracted by the celebrity of the oracle, and by the difficulty of reaching it. 
Tliat he was impelled by curio.sity about its answers, is very doubtful; but 
it is highly probable that he did not overlook the advantage which he might 
derive from them, however they might run, and tire mysterious dignity with 
wliioh the expedition itself might invest him in the eyes of liis subjects. If 
however to these motives for the enterprise it should be thought necessary 
to add any others of a more intelligible policy, it might be conjectured that 
he also wished to impress Cyrene with respect for his power, and to show 
that even lier secluded situation did not place her beyond the reach of his 
arms. On his march to Parmtoniura ho was met at about midway by envoys 
from Gyrene, who brought a crown and other magnificent presents. After 
a march of about two hundred miles along the coast — perhaps nearly as far 
as the eastern frontier of the territory of Tripoli — he appears to have taken 
the direction toward the southeast, which leads, in five or six days for a private 
caravan, to the oasis. 


THE VISIT TO AMMON 

It was now for the first time that the Macedonians became acquainted 
with the face of the Libyan desert—its pathless sands, naked rooks, burning 
sky, and delusive images. That the journey should have furnished number¬ 
less stories for the entertainment of the camp, may easily be supposed. It 
is more difficult to understand how Alexander could have been at a loss for 
guides well acquainted with the way, as both Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
represented—though the one related that the perplexity of tire wanderers 
was relieved by two great serpents, which pointed out the track, and were 
heard even when they could not be seen; the others described two ravens as 
performing the same office. Whether those are mere fictions of an idle 
fancy, or cover some fact which we are not able to ascertain, it is hardly 
worth while to inquire.^ That the army was refreshed witli the extraordin¬ 
ary occurrence of a shower of rain, in which it saw a manifest interposition 

^ As to the lavens, tliere is no reason to doutt the hteriil fact. It appears that these birds 
Me looked upon as indicating the vicinity of a well in tlio Atrican desmt. Two ravens met 
nelzom, as ha was approaching the oasis El Walt. Hitler, Afrika, p. 969. 
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of the gods, cannot reasonably be doubted. At length it descendeti 
into the green, well-watered, and richly cultivated valley, where emb ' 
in thick woods, stood, within tho same enclosure, the palace of'the 
priestly kings, and close by the temple of Ammon. ^"cient 

It was a visit such as Ammon had probably never before received anl u 
priests no doubt did their utmost, both to welcome the royal pilgrim'^ 
due honours, and to impress him with the highest veneration for their or^ 1 
It was not, it seems, always in the temple itself that answers were siv 
The god chose the place of his revelations for himself. His visible svnihl' 
a round disc formed of precious stones, was placed in a golden ship^ fm ’ 
which, on each side, hung sacred vessels of silver; and borne on the sho'ulder" 
of eighty priests, attended by a train of virgins and matrons, who accomna.- 
nied the procession with sacred chants, in which they implored a propitious 
and certain answer, according to the secret impulse of the deity which 
directed their steps. By such a jiroce-ssion Alexander seems to have been 
met, as he approached at the head of his army, and to have been conducted 
into the temple, where his questions were answered by the chief priest 
What these questions and answers were, was perhaps never known to any 
but tho interlocutors. It is indeed in itself by no means improbable that 
the priest saluted him as a hero of divine origin, and promised him the em¬ 
pire of the woild: the address would not have been more flattering, nor the 
prophecy bolder, than those which the Greek oracles, less safe from exposure, 
had sometimes ventured on. But it is well attested that Alexander did not, 
at least at the time, disclose what ho had heard ; but merely declared to his 
followers that lie had received such answers as he had desired, and sliowed 
his satisfaction by his offerings and donations. 


ALEXANDER LEAVES EGYPT 

Aristobulus perhaps only expressed himself carelessly when he said that 
the army returned by the same route : we cannot hesitate to prefer Ptolemy’s 
statement, that it took the direct road to Merapihis ; unless indeed we should 
adopt a supposition which might render the two accounts more consistent— 
that Alexander struck across the desert iu a third direction, which leads 
directly to the lake Mareotis. At Mempihis he received reinfoicements 
which had been sent to him by Antipater, and embassies to present congrat¬ 
ulations or petitions from several states of Greece : among them, it seems, 
one which brought a golden crown, that had been decreed by a congress 
assembled at the isthmus on tho occasion of the Istlimian games. It now 
only remained for him to settle the mode of administration by which Egypt 
was to he governed in his absence. It was his object at once to gain the 
good-will of the Egyptians, and to secure a province so important, and so 
easily defended, from the ambition of his own officers. The system which 
he established served in some points as a model for the policy of Rome under 
the emperors. He retained the ancient distribution of the country into the 
districts called nomes, and not only permitted them to be still governed by 
the native magistrates, the nomarchs, but placed them all under the authority 
of two Egyptians. Garrisons were stationed at Memphis and Pelusium. 
The country on the western side of the Delta was committed to the care of 
Apollonius ; that on the east, towards Arabia, to Cleomenes, an Egyptian 
Greek of Naucratis, who afterwards became unhappily celebrated for his 
rapacity and financial stratagems. An army was left under the command of 
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t s and Balacrus, and a fleet under that of Poleinon. The mutual 
feiices Bof ofgeei-s was a sufficient pledge for their loyalty. 

T die spring of 331 he set out from Memphis on Ids return to Phoanicia. 

T-re he round his fleet arrived, and celebrated another sacrifice to Mel- 
V ti^and received an embassy which had been brought over from Athens in 
U Paralus. Its chief object was to obtain tlio release of the Athenian 
^^^soners taken at the battle of the Granicus ; and this Alexander now 
J-raated, with several other requests which were urged by the crew of the 
Paralus, who accompanied the envoys in a body. The accounts which came 
from Peioponnesus indicated that it was threatened with a commotion through 
the restlessness of Sparta ; and Amphoterus was ordered to lead a squadron 
to the aid of the Peloponnesians, who were well affected towards tlio Macedo¬ 
nian interest and the war with Persia, and to recover Creie from the Spar¬ 
tans. A new fleet of one hundred sail was ordered to be fitted out in the 
nuits of Phcenicia and Cyprus to follow and reinforce Amphoterus. Whether 
iin this occasion Alexander visited Jerusalem is doubtful; but it seems that 
he made an expedition into Samaria, to punish the Samaritans, who — goaded 
Tierhnps by ill-treatment — had revolted against Andromachus, had taken 
him prisoner, and burnt him alive. On Alexander’s approach, the autliors 
of tins atrocity were delivered up to him, and 
tranquillity was restored. He then began liis 
inarch towards the Euphrates, and before tlio end M 

of August arrived at Thapsacus. \ 

A body of troops had been sent forward to 
throw a bridge across the river. When he liad 
crossed, Alexander did not follow the route which 
Cyrus bad taken through the Mesopotamian desert, jA ft X 

but directed his march towards tire northeast, t \ Mi 

through a country whicli afforded a more abundant 
supply of food, and where the army had less to suf- i v /'ISi 

fer from the heat. On the road some Persian ^ ^ 

scouts fell into his hands, from whom lio learnt S li A j 

that Darius, with an army far greater than lie had i 4 ® 

before brought into the field, lay on the left bank k * 1 1 

of the Tigris, prepared to guard the passage V ^ 
against him. He now advanced at full speed 
towards the Tigris: hut when lie reached it found ji, 

neither Darius himself nor any hostile force, and |||j\ ^ Jmiink 
met with no other obstacle than the rapidity of ^ Id 

the stream. On the left bank he gave liis troops | I \ I 

a few days’ rest after their forced march, during 1 7 
which there occurred an eclipse of the moon, 'I."if 

Aristaiider expounded it as a sign that, during 
that month, the Persian monarchy was destined 
to lose its power and glory; and when Alexander „ „ 

sacrificed to the moon, the sun, and the earth, as 
the powens which concurred to produce the por- (After rnrUoiO 

tent, the victims were found to announce a vic- 
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tory. He then marched southward along the river, and four days after his 
reconnoitring parties brought word that a body of cavalry was in sight. 
They fled at his approach, but some were overtaken, and slain or made pris¬ 
oners. Prom these he learned that Darius with his whole army was encamped 
at no great distance. 
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The Persian king had employed the long interval alWecl him bv -Jr 
ander’s operations after the battle of Issus, to collect the remaining t 
of his empire ; and he had assembled a host with which, if suner^ 
numbers could have ensured success, he might reasonably have hy] 
crush his adversary. It was also composed for the most part of more va 11° 
troops. The division which was most formidable, both for number ^ 
martial qualities, consisted of the hardy tribes which inhabited the plain 
the eastern side of the Caspian, and the valleys above Cabul on the bord™ 
of India. They wore led by Bessus, the powerful satrap of Bactria ; and V 
was also followed by a body of horse-bowmen, furnished by the Sac® who 
wandered in the valleys east of Transoxiana, and though they did not 
acknowledge his authority, willingly joined him as allies for the sake of pay 
and plunder. All the provinces between the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and from Syria and Cappadocia to the mountains west of the Indus 
had poured forth their choicest warriors. 

The whole amount was stated by some authors at a million of foot and 
forty thousand horse; this may be a great exaggeration, but it was probably 
reduced as much too low by those who reckoned no more than two hundred 
thousand infantry. There were beside two hundred scytlied chariots, and 
fifteen elephants brought from the west of India. With this host Darius had 
encamped in one of the wide plains between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, near the Buraadus, a tributary of the Lyons, and a village named 
Gaugamela (the camel’s house), which should have given its name to the 
battle fought near it, but was forced, through a caprice of which we have 
many examples, to surrender this distinction to the town of Arbela, which 
lay more than twenty miles off, whore Darius liad left his baggage and his 
treasure. lie had been persuaded by his courtiers that his defeat at Issus 
was entirely owing to tlie disadvantage of the ground, and he had there¬ 
fore chosen a field on which he might fully display his forces, and where 
the enemy would have neither sea nor mountains to cover his flanks; and 
he had ordered a large tract of the plain to be cleared and levelled for the 
evolutions of his cavalry and chariots.'^ 


THE BATTLE OE AEBELA 

The position of the Persian king near Mesopotamia was chosen with 
great military skill. It was certain that Alexander on his return from 
Egypt must march nortliward along the Syrian coast, before he attacked 
the central provinces of the Persian empire. A direct eastward march 
from the lower part of Palestine across the great Syrian desert was then, 
as now, utterly impracticable. Marching eastward from Syria, Alexander 
would, on crossing the Euphrates, arrive at the vast Mesopotamian plains. 
The wealthy capitals of the empire, Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, would 
then lie to his south; and if he marched down through hlesopotamia to 
attack them, Darius might reasonably hope to follow the Macedonians vdth 
his immense force of cavalry, and, without even risking a pitched battle, 
to harass and finally overwhelm them. We may remember that three 
centuries afterwards a Roman array under Crassus was thus actually de¬ 
stroyed by the oriental archers and horsemen in these very plains; and 
that the ancestors of the Parthians who thus vanquished the Roman legions, 
served by thousands under King Darius. If, on the contrary, Alexander 
should defer his march against Babylon, and first seek an encounter witn 
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^f'Vei'sian army, the country on each side of the Tigris in this latitude 
advantageous for such an army as Darius commanded; and he 
bse in his rear the mountainous districts of northern Media, where 
h h mself had in early life been satrap, wJiere he had acquired reputation 
tidier and a general, and where he justly expected to find loyalty to 
Hg person, and a safe refuge in case of defeat. 

His great antagonist came on across the Euphrates against liim, at the 
head of an army which Arrian, copying from the journals of Macedonian 
liicers, states to have consisted of forty thousand foot, and seven thousand 
horse, ' In studying the campaigns of Alexander, we possess the peculiar 
advantage of deriving our information from two of Alexander’s generals of 
(livi'sionrwho bore an important part in all his enterprises. In fact, in read¬ 
ing Arrian, we read General Aristobulus and General Ptolemy on the cam¬ 
paigns of the Macedonians; and it is like reading General Jomini or General 
Foy on the campaigns of the French. 

The estimate which we find in Arrian of tlia strength of Alexander’s 
army, seems reasonable when wa taka into account both the losses which 
he had sustained, and the reinforcements which he had received since he 
left Europe. Indeed, to Englishmen, who know with what mere handfuls 
of men their own generals have, at Plassy, at Assaye, at Meeanee, and other 
Indian battles, routed large hosts of Asiatics, the disparity of numbers 
that we read of in the victories won by the Macedonians over the Persians 
presents nothing incredible. The army which Alexander now led, was 
wholly composed of veteran troops in the highest possible state of equip¬ 
ment and discipline, enthusiastically devoted to their leader, and full of 
confidence in his military genius and his victorious destiny. 

The celebrated Macedonian phalanx formed the main strength of his in¬ 
fantry. His men were veterans; and ho could obtain from them an accuracy 
of movement and steadiness of evolution, such as probably the recruits of his 
father would only have floundered in attempting, and such as certainly were 
impracticable in the plialanx when handled by his successors : especially as 
under them it ceased to be a standing force, and became only a militia. 
The main strength of his cavalry consisted in two chosen corps of cuirassiers, 
one Macedonian, and one Thessalian, each of which was about fifteen hun¬ 
dred strong. They were provided with long lances and heavy swords, and 
horse as well as man was fully equipped with defensive armour. Other regi¬ 
ments of regular cavalry were loss heavily armed, and there were several 
bodies of light horsemen, whom Alexander's conquests in Egypt and Syria 
had enabled him to mount superbly. 

The Persian king availed himself to the utmost of every advantage 
in his power. He caused a large space of ground to he carefully levelled 
for the operation of his scythe-armed chariots; and he deposited his mili¬ 
tary stores in the strong town of Arbela, about twenty miles in his rear. 
The rhetoricians of after ages have loved to describe Darius Codomannus 
as a second Xerxes in ostentation and imbecility; but a fair examination 
of his generalship in this his last campaign, shows that he was worthy of 
bearing the same name as his great predecessor, the royal son of Hystaspes. 

On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left of the 
Tigris, Alexander hurried forward and crossed that river without opposition. 
He was at first unable to procure any certain intelligence of the precise 
position of the enemy, and after giving his army a short interval of rest, 
lie marched for four days down the left hank of the river. A moralist 
may pause upon the fact, that Alexander must in this march have passed 
a. —voi., ly. T 
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wiiliiii a few miles of the remauia of Nineveh, the great city of tli 
conquerors of the human race. Neither the Macedonian kinv ® 

l-»in -Prvi 1 nxtrii-na lyTi mir nrliof. -ili/vci/a TrQc«4' nt i •■ v%m J i O ^ B;Ily fit 




his followers knew what those vast mounds had once been 
already become iiameleas masses of grass-grown luiiis; and it is onl 
the last century that the intellectual energy of Layard has rescued 
from its long centuries of oblivion. 

On the fourth day of Alexander’s southward march, his advanced g 
reported that a body of the enemy’s cavalry was in sight. He inshatl 
formed his army in order for battle, and diiecting them to advance steadd ^ 
ho rode forward at the liead of some squadrons of cavalry, and charged ti’ 
Persian horse whom lie found before liim. This was a mere Teconnoitriir 
party, and they broke and fled immediately ; but the Macedonians made 

some prisoners, and from them Alexander 

JS (^^ found that Darius was posted only a few 

miles off, and learned the streiigtk of tie 
-Sw army that ho had with him. On leceiviii? 

fli this news, Alexander halted, and gave ha 

men repose for four days, so that they 
should go into action fresh and vigorous. 
He also fortified his camp, and deposited 
in it all his military stores, and aU his sick 
disabled soldiers; intending to ad- 
vance upon the enemy with the serviceable 
part of his army perfectly uneiiouiiibeied, 
V After this halt, he moved forwaid, while 

HI '\ it was yet dark, with the intention of reach- 

N \ ' 1 enemy, and attacking them at break 

\' i halfway between the camps 

PItlW t-HlllM I Nx fliere were some undulations of the ground, 

\ iV' I which concealed the two armies from each 

other’s view. But, on Alexander arriving 
tbeir summit, he saw by the early light 
1' I Persian host arrayed before him; and 
v- Ill/ll pobably also observed traces of some 
Vi Mk A ^ mi/J ‘ il I oogineering operation having been earned 

\ I M /' mlilililf f along part of the ground in front of 

\ ' ^ I wilVIwillli til®™- Not knowing that these marks had 

\ '* caused by the Persians having ley- 

elled the ground for the free use of their 
^ war-chariots, Alexander suspected that 

hidden pitfalls had been prepared with a 
view of disordeiing the approach of his 
cavalry. He summoned a council of war 
^ forthwith. Some of the officers were for 

Gmkk soldi™, Time^ov Alexander attacking instantly at all hazards, but the 

more prudent opinion of Parmenion pre¬ 
vailed, and it was determined not to advance farther till the battle-ground 
had been carefully surveyed. 

Alexander halted his army on the heights ; and taking with him some 
light-armed infantry and some cavalry, he passed part of the day in recon¬ 
noitring the enemy, and observing the nature of the ground which he had to 
fight on. Darius wisely refrained from moving from his position to attack 
the Macedonians on the eminences which they occupied, and the two armies 
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d until nigbt without molesting each other. On Alexander’s return 
eadquavters, he summoned Ws generals and superior ofScers to- 
t and telling them that he well knew that their zeal wanted no exhor- 
besought them to do their utmost m encouraging and instructing 
'fr’whom eaSi commanded, to do their best in the next day’s battle, 
nl'* were to remind them that they were now not going to fight for a 
as they had hitherto fought, but they were about to decide by their 
the dominion of all Asia. Eaeh officer ought to impress this upon 
r^baltems, and they should urge it on their men. Their natural courage 
^'^mred no long words to excite its ardour ; but they should he reminded 
Ttlie paramount importance of steadiness in action. The silence in the 
''anks must be unbroken as long as silence was proper; but when the time 
ame for ffie charge, the shout and the cheer must be full of terror for the 
foe The officers were to be alert in receiving and communicating orders ; 
aad every one was to act as if he felt that the whole result of the battle 
depended on his own single good conduct. 

^Having thus briefly instructed his generals, Alexander ordered that the 
army should sup, and take their rest for the night. Darkness had closed 
over the tents of the Macedonians, when Alexander’s veteran general, 
Parmeniou, came to him, and proposed that they should make a night attack 
on the Persians, The king is said to have answered, that he scorned to filch 
a victory, and that Alexander must conquer openly and fairly. Arrian 
justly remarks that Alexander’s resolution was as wise as it was spirited. 
Besides the confusion and uncertainty which are inseparable from night 


ecgagements, the value of Alexander’s victory would have been impaired, 
if gained under oireumatanoes wliich might supply the enemy with any 
excuse for his defeat, and encourage him to renew the contest. It was 
necessary for Alexander not only to beat Darius, but to gain such a victory 
as iould leave his rival without apology for defeat, and without hope of 


recovery. 

The Persians, in fact, expected, and were prepared to meet, a night attack. 
Such was the apprehension that Darius entertained of it, that he formed his 
troops at evening in order of battle, and kept them under arms all night. 
The effect of this was, that the morning found them jaded and dispirited, 
while it brought their adversaries all fresh and vigorous against them. 

The written order of battle, which Darius himself caused to be drawn up, 
fell into the hands of the Macedonians after the engagement, and Aristobulus 
copied it into his journal. We thus possess, through Arrian, unusually 
.ruthentio information as to tlie composition and arrangement of the Persian 
army, On the extreme left were the Bactrian, Dalrean, and Araohosian cav¬ 
alry. Hext to these Darius placed the troops from Persia proper, both horse 
and foot. Then came the Susians, and next to these the Cadusians. These 
forces made up the left wing. Darius’ own station was in the centre. This 
TO composed of the Indians, the Carians, the Mardian arohers, and the 
division of Persians who were distinguislied by the golden apples that 
formed knobs of their spears. Here also were stationed the bodyguard of 
the Persian nobility. Besides these, there were in the centre, formed in 
deep order, the Dxian and Babylonian troops, and the soldiers from the Red 
Sea. The brigade of Greek meroenaries, whom Darius had in his service, 
and who were alone considered fit to stand in the charge of the Macedonian 
phalanx, was drawn up on either side of the royal chariot. The right wing 
was composed of the Coslo-Syrians and Mesopotamians, the Medes, the Par- 
thians, the Saciams, the Tapnrians, Hyreanians, Albanians, and Sacesinm. 
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In advance of the line on the left wing were placed the ScYthin 
with a thousand of the Bactrian horse, and a hundred scvthp-armai' f 
The elephants and the fifty scythe-armed chariots were^ ranged in p 
the centre ; and fifty more chariots, with the Armenian and Ca 
cavalry, were drawn up in advance oi the right wing. PP^^aocian 

Thus arrayed, the great host of King Darius passed the night that 
many thousands of them was the last of their existence. The morn' '' 
the lirst of October dawned slowly to their wearied watcliing, and thev^o W 
hear the note of the Macedonian trumpet sounding to arms, and could ^ 
King Alexander’s forces descend from their tents on the heights aiul 
in order of battle on the plain. ’ 

There was deep need of skill, as well as of valour, on Alexandei’s aide' 
and few battle-fields have witnessed more consummate generalship than was 
now displayed by the Macedonian Idng.i There were no natural barriers 
by which ho could protect his flanks; and not only was he certain to be 
overlapped on either wing by the vast lines of the Persian army, but there 
was imminent risk of their circling round him and chaigmg him in the rear 
while he advanced against tlieir centre. He formed, therefore, a second or 
reserve lino, whicli was to wheel round, if required, or to detach troops to 
either flank, as the enemy’s movements might necessitate : and thus with 
their Yvhole army ready at any moment to be thrown into one vast hollow 
square, the Macedonians advanced in two lines against the enemy, Alexaudei 
himself leading on the right wing, and the renowned phalanx forming the 
centre, while Parmenion commanded on the left. 

Such was the general nature of the disposition which Alexander made o£ 
his army. But we have in Arrian the details of the position of each brigade 
and regiment; and as we know that these details were taken from the 
journals of Macedonian generals, it is interesting to examine them, and to 
read the names and stations of King Alexander’s generals and colonels in 
this the greatest of his battles. 

The eight troops of the royal horse-guards formed the right of Alexander’s 
line. Their captains were Clitus (whose regiment was on the extreme right, 
the post of peculiar danger), Glanoias, Ariston, Sopolis, Heraclides, Demetrias, 
Meleager, and Hageloclius. Philotas was general of the whole division. 
Then came the shield-bearing infantry; Nicanor was their general. Then came 
the phalanx, in six brigades. Ooenus’ brigade was on the right, and nearest 
to the shield-hearers ; next to this stood the brigade of Perdiccas, then 
Meleager’s, then Polysperchon’s ; and then the brigade of Amyntas, but 
which was now commanded by Simniias, as Amyntas had been sent to Mace¬ 
donia to levy recruits. Then came the infantry of the left wing, under the 
command of Crateriis. Next to Oraterus’ infantry was placed the cavalry 
regiments of the allies, with Erigyius for their general. The Thessalian 
cavalry, commanded by Philippus, were next, and held the extreme left of the 
whole army. The whole left wing was entrusted to the command of Par- 
menion, Avho had round his person the Pharsalian troop of cavalry, which 
was the strongest and best amid all the Thessalian horse-regiments. 

The centre of the second line was occupied by a body of Phalangite in¬ 
fantry, formed of companies, which were i'afted for this purpose from each 
of the brigades of their phalanx. The officers in command of this corps were 

[* “ In so far as we can follow tlie dispositions of Alexander they appear the most slgMl 
example recorded in integrity of military genius and sagacious combination,” says Grote."' ne 
had really as great an available force as his enemy, because every company in his army was 
turned to account.”] 
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to be ready to face about, if tlio enemy should succeed in gaining the 
the army. On the right of this reserve of infantry, in the second 
h hind the royal horse-guards, Alexander placed half the Agrianiau 
armed infantry under Attains, and with them Brison’s body of Mace- 
archers, and Cleander’s regiment of foot. lie also placed in this part 

his army Menidas’ squadron of cavalry, and Aretes’ and Ariston’s light 
f qe Meiiidas was ordered to watch if the enemy’s cavalry tried to turn 
de flank, and if they did so, to charge them before they wheeled completely 
\unci and so take them in flank themselves. A similar force was arranged 

the left of the second line for the .same purpose. The Thracian infantry 
of Sitalces was placed there, and Coeraiius’ regiment of the cavalry of the 
Greek allies, and Agathon’s troops of the Odrysian irregular horse. The 
eitreme left of the second line in this quarter was held by Audromachus’ 
cavalry. A division of Thracian infantry was left in guard of the camp. 
In advance of the right wing and centre was scattered a number of light- 
armed troops, of javelin-men and bowmen, with the intention of warding off 
the charge of the armed chariots.^ 

Conspicuous by the brilliancy of his armour, and by the chosen hand of 
officeis who were round his person, Alexander took his own station, as his 
custom was, in the right wing, at the head of his cavalry ; and when all the 
arrangements for the battle were complete, and his generals were fully 
instructed how to act in each probable emergency, he began to lead his men 
towards the enemy. 

It was ever his custom to expose his life freely in battle, and to emulate 
tlie personal prowess of his great ancestor, Achilles. Perhaps in the bold 
enterprise of conquering Persia, it was politic for Alexander to raise his 
array’s daring to the utmost by the example of his own heroic valour; and, 
inhia subsequent campaigns, the love of the excitement, of “the rapture of 
tbe strife,” may have made him, like Murat, continue from choice a custom 
which he commenced from duty. But he never suffered the ardour of the 
soldier to make him lose the coolness of the general; and at Arbela, in 
particular, he showed that he could act uji to his favourite Homeric maxim 
of being 

’AiitjioTcpov, (3a<Ti\tvi T uyaOoi Kpartpoi r alx/XT/TTjs.® 

Great reliance had been placed by the Persian king on the effects of the 
scythe-bearing chariots. It was designed to launch these against the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, and to follow them up by a heavy charge of cavalry, which 
it was hoped would And the iank,g of the sprearraen disordered by the rush of 
the chariots, aud easily destroy this most formidable part of Alexander’s 
force. In front, therefore, of the Persian centre, where Darius took his sta¬ 
tion, and which it was supposed the phalanx would attack, the ground had 
been carefully levelled and smoothed, so as to allow the chariots to charge over 
it with their Ml sweep and speed. As the Macedonian army approached the 
Persian, Alexander found that the front of his whole line barely equalled 
the_front of the Persian centre, so that he was outflanked on his right by the 
entire left wing of the enemy, and by their entire right wing on his left. 
His tactics were to assail some one point of the hostile army, and gain a 
decisive advantage, while he refused, as far as possible, the encounter along 

1 Kleber’s aiiangement of his troops at the battle of Heliopolis, wlieie, with ten thousand 
Miopeans, he had to encounter eighty thousand Asiatics in an open plain, Is worth comparing 
wuh Alexander’s tactics at Arbela, See Thiers’ Sistoire du Constilat, etc., vol, li. hook r. 

L "Both a good king and a valiant waruov."] 
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the rest of the line. He therefore inclined his order of march to th 
so as to enable his right wing and centre to come into collision with th 
on as favourable terms as possible, though the manceuvre miwtf • 
respects compromise his left. ® 

The effect of this oblique movement was to bring the phalanx anl 1 
own Aving nearly beyond the limits of tlie ground which the Persians 
prepared for the operations of the chariots; and Darius, fearing to 1 * 

the benefit of this arm against the mS 
important parts of the Macedonian force 
,_p- S), ordered the Scythian and Bactrian cav! 

i '-' '■ ^ up on his extreme 

upon Alexander’s right 

. - ^‘'iteral prog, 

r-^' Against these assailants Alexan. 

der sent from his second line Menidas’ 

/ 1 cavalry. As these proved too few to 
make head against the enemy, he ordered 
Ariston also from the second line with 
his light horse, and Oleander with his 
Vl ™ support of Menidas. The Bac- 

Avfiffli 1 /(m trians and Scythians now began to give 

Itailf /i] ,l ^ way, but Darius reinforced them by the 

^ Bactrian cavalry from his main 

m 1 h fr\ obstinate cavalry fight now 

j—xr/ Jj] took place. The Bactrians and Scyth- 
^ JT ) ifuis were numerous, and were better 

M A U'^'uiod than the horsemen under Mem- 

i k I das and Ariston; and the loss at first 

^ ^ heaviest on the Macedonian side. 

m ^ 4 European cavalry stood the 

charge of the Asiatics, and at last, by 
superior discipline, and by acting 
in squadrons that supported each other 
instead of fighting in a confused mass 
' • //}f/ ^die the barbarians, the Macedonians 

/]'// A broke their adversaries, and drove tliem 

SOYTHK-DBAIUNO OliAlllOr ofif the ficld. 

(Shoeing the Attnohmont of tho soytho to Dai’ius uow ctu’cctedthe soythe-amejl 

tuo Axio) chariots to be driven against Alexander s 

horse-guards and the phalanx; and these 
formidable vehicles were accordingly sent rattling across the plain, against 
the Macedonian line. When we remember the alarm which the war-chariots 
of the Britons created among Cmsar’s legions, we shall not be prone to deride 
this arm of ancient warfare as always useless. The object of the chariots was 
to create unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were driven, and squad¬ 
rons of cavalry followed close upon them, to profit by such disorder. But 
the Asiatic chariots were rendered ineffective at Arbela by the light-armed 
troops whom Alexander had specially appointed for the service, and wno, 
wounding the horses and drivers with their missile weapons, and running 
alongside so as to out the traces or seize the reins, marred the intended 
charge; and the few chariots that reached the phalanx passed harmlessly 
through the intervals which the spearmen opened for them, and were easily 
captured in the rear. 
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A mass of tfie Asiatic cavalry was now, for the second time, collected 
• st Alexander’s extreme riglit, and moved round it, with the view of 
^]je flank of his army. At the critical moment. Aretes, with his 
r'^'men from Alexander’s second line, dashed on the Persian squadrons 
their own flanks were exposed by this evolution. While Alexander 
1 IS met and baffled all the flanking attacks of the enemy with troops 
[ ou»lit up from his second line, he kept his own horse-guards and the rest 
f the frontline of his wing fresh, and ready to take advantage of the first 
oimortrrnity for striking a decisive blow. This soon came. A large body 
of horse, who were posted on the Persian left wing nearest to the centre. 
Quitted their station, and rode off to help their comrades in the cavalry fight 
that stdl was going on at the extreme right of Alexander’s wing against the 
detachments from his second line. This made a huge gap in the Persian 
Qirav, and into this space Alexander instantly dashed with his guard ; and 
then pressing towards his left, he soon began to make havoc in the left flank 
of the Persian centre. The shield-bearing infantry now charged also among 
the reeling masses of the Asiatics ; and five of the brigades of the phalanx, 
with the irresistible might of their sarissas, bore down the Greek mercena¬ 
ries of Darius, and dug their way through the Persian centre. In the early 
pad of the battle, Darius had shown skill and energy; and he now for 
some time encouraged his men, by voice and example, to keep firm. But the 
lances of Alexander’s cavalry and the pikes of the pliahmx now gleamed 
nearer and nearer to him. Ills chai-iotcer was struck down by a javelin at 
his side j and at last Darius’ nerwe failed him; and, descencling from his 
chariot, he mounted on a fleet horse and galloped from the plain, regardless 
of the state of the battle in other parts of the field, where matters were 
going on much more favourably for his cause. 

Alexander’s operations with his right and centre had exposed his left to 
an immensely preponderating force of the enemy. Parmenion kept out of 
action as long as possible; but Mazious, who commanded the Persian right 
wing, advanced against him, completely oirtflankcd him, and pressed him 
severely with reiterated charges by superior numbers. Seeing the distress of 
Parmenion’s wing, Simmias, who commanded the sixth brigade of the phalanx, 
which was uext to the left wing, did not advance with the other brigades in 
the great charge upon the Persian centre, but kept back to cover Parmenion’s 
troops on their right flank; as otherwise they would have been completely 
surrounded and cut off from the rest of the Macedonian army. By so doing, 
Simmias had unavoidably opened a gap in the Macedonian left centre j and 
a large column of Indian and Persian horse, from the Persian right centre, 
had galloped forward through this interval, and riglit through the troops of 
the Macedonian second line. Instead of then wheeling round upon Par- 
menion, or upon the rear of Alexander’s conquering wing, the Indian and 
Persian cavalry rode straight on to the Macedonian camp, overpowered the 
Thracians who were left in charge of it, and began to plunder. This was 
stopped by tlie phalangite troops of the second lino, who, after the enemy’s 
horsemen had rushed by them, faced about, countermarched upon the camp, 
killed many of the Indians ancl Persians in the act of plundering, and forced 
the rest to ride off again. Just at this crisis, Alexander had been recalled 
from his pursuit of Darius, by tidings of the distress of Parmenion, and of his 
inability to bear up any longer against the hot attacks of Mazmus. Taking 
his horse-guards with him, Alexander rode towards the part of the field 
where his left wing was fighting ; but on his way thither he encountered the 
Persian and Indian cavalry on their return from his camp. 
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These men now saw that their only chance of safety was to cut tt 
through; and in one huge column they charged desperately upon thp \f ' 
donians. There was here a close hand-to-hand light, whicli last 
time, and sixty of the royal horse-guards fell, and three'generals who f 
close to Alexander’s side, were wounded. At length the Macedoni 
cipline and valour again prevailed, and a large number of the Persi^*' 
Indian horsemen were cut down; some few only succeeded in 
through and riding away. Relieved of these obstinate enemies, Alexan?^ 
again formed his horse-guards, and led them towards Parmenion •'but bv 
time that general also was victorious. Probably the news of Darius’ flicrU 
had reached Mazceus, and had damped the ardour of the Persian right wiw- 
while the tidings of their comrades’ success must have proportionally encom- 
aged the Macedonian forces under Parmenion. His Thessalian cavalry pat', 
ticularly distinguished themselves by their gallantry and persevering good 
conduct; and by the time that Alexander had ridden up to Parmenion the 
whole Persian army was in full flight from the field.^ ’ 

It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure the person of 
Darius, and ho now urged on the pursuit. The Upper Zab was between the 
field of battle and tire city of Arbela, whither tire fugitives directed their 
course, and the passage of this river was even more destructive to the Per¬ 
sians than the swords and spears of the Macedonians had been in the engage¬ 
ment. The narrow bridge was soon choked up by the flying thousands who 
rushed towards it, and vast numbers of the Persians threw themselves, or 
were hurried by others, into the ivipid stream, and perished in its waters. 
Darius had crossed it, and had ridden on through Arbela without halting. 
Alexander reached that city on the next day, and made himself master of all 
Darius’ treasure and stores; but the Persian king had fled too fast for his 


conqueror. 

A few days after the battle Alexander entered Babylon, “ the oldest seat 
of earthly empire” then in existence, as its acknowledged lord and master. 
There were yet some campaigns of his brief and bright career to be accom¬ 
plished. Central Asia was yet to witness the march of his phalanx. He was 
yet to effect that conquest of Afghanistan in which England since has 
failed. His generalship, as well as his valour, were yet to be signalised on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, and the field of Chillianwallah; and he was yet 
to precede the queen of England in annexing the Punjab to the dominions 
of a European sovereign. But the crisis of his career was reached; the 
great object of his mission was accomplished; and the ancient Persian 
empire, which once menaced all the nations of the earth with subjection, was 
irreparably crushed, when Alexander had won his crowning victory at 
Arbela. I 


['■The Persian dead were 300,000 according to Arrian, 90,000 according to Diodorus; 40,000 
according to Curtms. Arrian says the Macedonians lost 100, Cuitius, 300 ; Diodorus, 600 ] 
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y TEE ENTRY INTO BABYLON DESCRIBED BY QUINTUS 
y CUETIUS 

yV As Alexander was conlinuing his inarch towards Babylon, 
j Mazsaus (who had fled thither from the battle) came with his 
children that were at the age of maturity, and surrendered 
i himself and the town to the king. His submission was very 
acceptable to the king, by reason that the siege of so strong a 
place must of necessity have been tedious. Besides this, his 
quality and bravery were very considerable, and he had but 
lately di.stinguishccl himself in the last great action, and his 
example might be a great inducement to other.s to imitate 
him. The king therefore received him and his children very 
graciously; however, he formed his army, which he led in 
person, into a square, and commanded them to enter the town 
in that order, as if they had been going to an engagement. 

^ In Babylon the walls were filled with Babylonians who 
flocked thither, eager to behold their new sovereign; but the 
greatest part went out to meet him. Among these were 
Bagophanes, governor of the castle and the keeper of the 
king’s treasure, who was unwilling to be outdone in zeal by 
. Mazreus. The road he had strewed all over with flowers and 
garlands, and was adorned on each side with silver altars, 
which were filled, not only with frankincense, but all manner 
of perfumes. He was followed by the presents he designed 
for the king, viz., droves of cattle and horses, with lions and 
leopards in strong cages for that purpose. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the Magi singing hymns after the manner of the 
country. After these came the Chaldeans, and not only 
I the Babylonian prophets, but also the musicians with their 
respective instruments. These were closed by the Baby¬ 
lonian cavalry, whose rich clothing and furniture, for 
themselves and their horses, denoted luxury rather than 
magnificence. 

The king commanded the multitude of townspeople to 
follow in the rear of his foot, and being encompassed by his 
guards, entered the city in a chariot, and repaired to the 
palace. The next day he look a view of Darius' furniture, 
and all his treasure. The beauty and antiquity of the place 
attracted not only Alexander’s eyes, but likewise those of 
all that beheld it. 

ig resided longer here,” Curtius continues, “ than he had done 
wr could any place be more destructive of discipline. Nothing 
329 
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can be more corrupt; than tbe manners of this oity,i nor better nro ■ i ' 
all the requisites to stir up and promote all sorts of debauchery Md 1^1 
for parents and husbands sull'er their children and wives to prostitu?'' 
solves to tlicir guests, if they are but paid for the crime. The kin * i 
noblemen of Persia take great deliglit in licentious entertainments^* i 
the Babylonians are very much addicted to wine, and the consequence* f 
clrunkonneHs. ^ The woincn, in the begluiiing of their feasts, are modestl 
clad ; then after aomo time, they lay aside their upper garment, and 710 ! I 
their modesty by degrees; at last (without offence be it spoken) thevfli** 
away even tlioir lower apparel: nor is this the infamous practice of 
courLesaiib only, but likewise of tlie matrons and their daughters, who look 
upon this vile prostitution of their bodies as au act of complaisance, 

“ It Is reasouablo to think, that tliat victorious army, which had conquered 
Asia, having wallowed thirty-four day.s hi all kinds of lewdness and debaucli- 
ory, would have found itself much weakened, for any following engagements 
if an Giieniy had presented itself ; hut that the damage might be less sensible' 
it was from time to time as it were renewed with fiCish recruits, for Amyntas 
the aou of Audromoncs, brought from Antipater 6000 Macedonian foot, and 
500 horse of the same nation; and with these GOO Thracian horse, and 3500 
foot of that country. There came also from Peloponnesus 4000 mercenavj 
foot, and 380 horse. The said Amyntas likewise brought him 50 young 
gentlemen of the nobility of Macedonia, to serve as guards of his person.” 

The king having appointed Agathon governor of the castle of Babylon, 
assigning him seven hundred Macedonians and three bundled mercenaries 
for that purpose, left the government of the territory and city to Menes and 
Apolloclorus, allotting them a garrison of two thousand foot, and one thou¬ 
sand talents, commanding both to make new levies to recruit the army. He 
gave to Maz[eus ivho came over to liim, the suporintendency of Babylon, and 
ordered Bagophanes, wiio had surrendered the castle to him, to follow him. 
He gave the government of Armenia to Mithrenes, who had yielded up Sar¬ 
dis. Out of the money found in Babylon, he ordered every Macedonian 
trooper six hundred denarii [about j 620 sterling], and five hundred to every 
foreign trooper, and to every foot soldier two hundred. 

Alexander having settled things after this manner, marched into the 
country called Satrapeiie. 

As the king was on his march to Susa, Abulites, who was governor of 
that province, sent his son to meet him on the road, and assure him lie was 
ready to siirreiider tlie town. It is uncertain whether he did this of his own 
accord, or by Darius’ order, thereby to amuse Alexander with the booty. 
Having entered the town, Alexander took out of the treasury a prodigious 
sum, viz., fifty thousand talents of silver, not coined, but in the wedge and bar.^ 
Several kings had been a long time lieajiing up these vast treasures, as they 
thought, lor their children, and posterity, hut one single hour put them all 
into the hands of a foreign prince. 

He then seated himsmf in the regal throne, which, being much too high 
for his stature, his feet could not reach the ground; one of his pages there¬ 
fore brought a table and set it under his feet. Hereupon one of Darius’ 

[1 Curtius IS obviously speaking of tho Babylon of his own day (the eaily pait of the first 
century a.d.), and assuming, no doubt correctly, that tho vousiable city had not greatly ohMgea 
siiioe the time of Alexander, The reader will recall the tales of Babylon quoted fiom Harodotua m 
our fiist volume.] 

p G-rote values this at £11,500,000. lleckoned as Alginetan talents the sum would be far 
gieater, Grote says it would seem inoiedibla were it not that the tieasuies of Peisepohs wero 
found far gieater.] 
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hs siffhed) which the king observing, enquired into the cause of his 
Then the eunuch told linn, “ That Darius was used to eat upon that 
le - and that he could not behold, without shedding tears, the table, which 
consecrated to his master’s use, applied in a manner so insulting and 
'^'ntemptuous.” At these words, the king began to be ashamed to violate 
As sods of hospitality, and commanded it to be taken away: but Philotaa 
I itieated liim by no means to do so, but on the contrary to take it as a good 
ojiieii, that that table, off of which his enemy used to eat, was now become 

hia footstool. _ ■ , n ■ 

Alexander designing now to pass into Persia, gave the government of 
Susa to Archelaus, leaving him a garrison of three thousand men ; Xenoplii- 
ius iiad the charge of the castle, liaving with him for garrison the superan¬ 
nuated Macedonians. The care of the treasury was committed to Callicrates, 
and the lieutenancy of the county of Susa was restored to Abulites. Darius’ 
Iiiotlier and children were likewise left here. _ 

Alexander having passed the river witJi nine thousand foot, the Agriaues, 
mercenary Greeks, and three thou,sand Thracians, came into the country of 
the Uxiana; it borders upon the territory of Susa, and extends itself as far 
as the frontier of Persia. He afterwai d.s united the Uxian nation to tlie 
government of Susa; then having divided his army with Parmeniou, 
he commanded him to march through the flat country, while he, with the 
light-armed forces, took hi.s way moug the mountains, which run in a 
perpetual ridge into Persia. 


AT THE BOEDBE OF FBR9IA 

Having ravaged all this country, ho arrived the third day on the borders 
of Persia, and on the fifth he entered the straits Pyhe Siisidm. Ariobaraanes, 
with twenty-five thousand foot, had taken possession of these rooks, which 
were on all sides steep and craggy, on the tops whereof the barbarians kept 
themselves, beuig there out of tire cast of the darts. Here they remained 
quiet on purpose, and seemed to be afraid till the army was advanced within 
the narrowest part of the straits; but when they perceived them to continue 
their march, as it were in contempt of them, they rolled down atones of a 
prodigious bigness upon them, which rebounding often from the lower roclcs, 
fell with the greater force, and not only crushed single persons, but even 
whole companies. 

They likewise plied their slings and bows from all parts; even tins did 
not seem a hardship to these brave men, .save that they were forced to 
perish nnrevenged, like beast.s taken in a pitfall; upon this, their anger 
turning into rage, they caught hold of the rocks, and helping one another 
up, did all they could to get to the enemy; but tlie parts they laid hold on 
giving way to the strength of so many hands, fell upon those that loosened 
them. In these sad circumstances they could neither stand still nor go 
forward, nor protect themselves with their bucklers, by reason of the great 
size of the stones the barbarians pushed upon them. The king was not 
only grieved, but ashamed he had so rashly brought his army into these 
straits. Till this day he had been invincible, having never attempted any¬ 
thing in vain. Hs had entered the straits of Cilicia without damage, and 
had opened himself a new way by sea into Pamphylia; but here that happi¬ 
ness which had always attended him, seemed to be at a stand, and there 
was no other remedy but to return the same way he came. Having there- 
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fore given the signal foi a retreat, he commanded the soldiers to i”" 
close order, and to join their bucklers over their heads, and so V 
these straits, after they had advanced thirty furlongs within them ” 


A SHE3U1KRD GUIDE 

The king, at his return from the straits, having pitched his oamn m 
plain open ground, not only held a council on the present 3uncture of 
but also was so superstitious as to consult the prophets concerning what w*' 
the most advisable to be done: but what, in such a case, could Aiistandet 
(who was then in greatest esteem) pretencl to foretell ? Laying aside there- 
fore the unseasonable sacrifices, he gave orders to bring to him snoh men 
as were well acquainted with the country; these men told him of a wa\ 
through Media, which was safe and open, but the king was ashamed to 
leave his soldiers unburied, for there was no custom more religiously ob¬ 
served amongst the Macedonians, than that of burying theii dead: he 
therefore commanded the prisoners he had lately taken to be brought 
before him; among these, there was one who was sldlled in both the Greek 
and Persian languages; this man told him, it was in vain for him to thinV 
of leading his army into Persia, over the tops of the mountains; that the 
narrow ways lay all among woods, and were hardly passable to single 
persons; that he had been a shepherd, and knew all those byways per¬ 
fectly well: and that ho had been twice taken prisoner; once by the 
Persians in Lycia, and now by Iiimself- 

This answer put the king in mind of the oracle that had told him, “a 
Lycian should bo his guide into Persia; ” having therefore made him large 
promises, suitable to the present necessity, and the prisoner’s condition, he 
ordered him “to bo armed after the Macedonian manner, and m the 
name of fortune to lead the way.” Then having committed the guard of 
the camp to Cratarus, with the foot which he commanded, and the forces 
under Meleager, and a tliousand horse archers, he ordered him “ to observe 
the same form of eucampment, and to keeii a gieat many fires, that the bar¬ 
barians might by that think the king was tliere in person; hut if he found 
Ariobarzanes got intelligence of his march through the winding iiarrovr 
ways, and thereupon made detachments to oppose his passage; that then 
Craterus should use his utmost efforts to terrify him, and oblige him to 
keep his troops together to oppose the present danger; but if be (the king) 
deceived the enemy, and gained the wood, that then, upon the alarm among 
the enemies endeavouring to pursue the king, he should boldly enter the 
straits they had been repulsed in the day before, since he might be sure 
they were undefended, and the enemy turned upon himself.” 

At the third watch, he broke up in great silence, without so much as 
the signal from the trumpet, and followed his guide towards the narrow 
way. Every light-armed soldier had orders to carry with him three days 
provision. But besides the steepness of the rooks, and the slipperiness of 
the stone that often deceived their feet, the driven snow very mnoh incom¬ 
moded them; for it sometimes swallowed them up as if they had fallen into 
pits; and when their fellow-soldiers endeavoured to help them out, they 
themselves were pulled down, into the same pits. Moreover, the night, and 
unknown country, besides the uncertainty whether the guide was faithful or 
not, very much increased their fear: for if he deceived the guards, and made 
his escape, they were liable to be taken like wild beasts: so that the king 8 
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^ 'Ttheir safety depended on the fidelity and life of one prisoner. At length 


fw gained the top of the mountain. 
^ vQ-fvDcViAH nis -nifin b 


Having there refreshed his men both with food and sleep, at the second 
nil he continued his march, without any great difficulty. However, 


lyatch he C' 


^ great gulf (occasioned by the meeting of several torrents that had 
Torn away the earth) which slopped their further progress. Besides, the 
branches of the trees were so entangled one within the other, and joined so 
close that it opposed their passage like a thick hedge. This cast them into 
the utmost despair, and they had much ado, to retain their tears : the 
darkness of the night also increased their terror, for if any stars appeared, 
they were intercepted by tbe close contexture of the boughs. The very use 
of their ears was also taken away ; for the wind was high, and by blowing 
against the Intel fering branches of the trees, its noise was 
giktly increased. At last, the long-expected light les- 
eened the terrors which the night had enhanced; for by 
fetching a small compass, they avoided the gulf: and now 
every one began to be a guide to himself. Having there- 
fore gained the top of a bill, from whence they 
could ffiscover the enemy’s out-guards, they 
resolutely showed themselves at the back of 
the enemy, who mistrusted no such thing. Those 
fewwhodaredengage, were killed; and the groans 
of those that were dying, together with the dismal 
appearance of those that fled to their main body, 
btruck such a teiror amongst them, that they took 
to their heels without so much as trying their 

The noise having reached Craterus’ camp, he 
presently advanced to take possession of those I 

straits where they had been baffled the day before. U . HP rll 

At the same time, Philotas with Polysperchon, 

Amyntas, and Coeuus, who had been ordered to 

march another way, gave a fresh surprise to the ^ 

barbarians, who were now surrounded on all sides 

by the Macedonians; notwithstanding which, they 

behaved themselves gallantly. Oftentimes despair 

is the cause of hope: for naked as they were, they 

closed in with those that were armed, and by the „„ 

bulk of their bodies, brought them down to the ^Costdmb 

ground, and then stuck several of them with their 


of the declivity of the mountains towards the plain, there was 


Pebsiak Noblh in Cmi. 
CoSTDMB 


own weapons. However, Ariobarzanes with forty horse, and about five 
thousand foot, broke through the Macedonian army (a great many failing 
on both sides) and endeavoured to possess himself of Persepolis, the chief 
city of the country. But being denied entrance by the garrison, and the 
enemy pursuing him closely, he renewed the fight, and was slain with all 
his men. By this time Craterus marching with the utmost expedition, also 
joined the king. 

The king fortified iiis camp in the same place where he had defeated the 
enemy r for notwithstanding that he had gained a complete victory, yet 
the large and deep ditches in many places retarded his march, and so he 
thought it more advisable to proceed leisurely ; not suspecting so much any 
attempt from the barbarians, as the treachery of the ground. 
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In his march he received letters from Tiridates (keeper of the 
treasure at Persepolis) notifying him, “that upon advice of his 
the inhabitants would have rifled the treasury; wherefore he desired hnt 
hasten his march, and come and take possession of it; that the way wds™f 
although the river Araxes ran across.” No other virtue of Alexanders 
so admirable as his expedition in all actions. Leaving therefore his 
behind, he marched all night with his cavalry, notwithstanding their lat 
fatigues, and arrived by break of day at the Araxes. There were several 
villages in the neighbourhood, which having pillaged and demolished he 
made a bridge of the materials. ’ 


THE EELBASED CAPTIVES; SACKING PBESEPOLIS 

The king was not far from Persepolis, when so sad a spectacle presented 
itself to his eyes, as can hardly be paralleled in history. It consisted of fom 
thousand Greek captives, whom the Persians had mangled after a miserable 
manner. For some had their feet cut off, others their hands and ears, and 
all their bodies were burnt with barbarous characters, and thus reserved 
for the cruel diversion of their inhuman enemies ; who now finding them¬ 
selves under foreign subjection, did not oppose their desire to go out and 
meet Alexander. They resembled some strange figures more than men, 
being only distinguishable as such by their voice. They drew more tears 
from their spectators, than they shed themselves ; for in so great a variety 
of calamities, notwithstanding they were all sufferers, yet their punishment 
was so diversified, that it was a difficult matter to determine which of them 
was most miserable. But when they cried out, that at last Jupiter the 
revenger of Greece had opened his eyes, all the beholders were so moved 
with compassion, that they thought their sufferings their own. Alexander 
having dried his eyes (for he could not forbear weeping at so sad an object) 
bade them “ have a good heart,” and assured tliem, “ they should see their 
native country, and their wives again.” 

Some few accepted, but the remainder were overcome by a bug habit, 
which is stronger than nature; they agreed therefore “ to desire the king to 
assign them some place for their habitation ”; and chose a hundred out of 
their body, to prefer their petition. Alexander, thinking they wonld ask 
what he himself intended for them, told them, he had “ ordered every one 
of them a horse, and a thousand denarii [about X34], and that when they 
should come to Greece, he would so provide for them that (except for the 
calamities they had experienced in their captivity) none should be happier 
than they.” At these words, they fell to weeping, and being dejected, 
could neither look up, nor speak; which made the king inquire into the 
cause of their sadness. Then Enthymon made an answer suitable to what 
he had said to his companions. Hereupon the king, moved with their mis¬ 
fortune and resolution, ordered three thousand denarii [X102 sterling] to 
be distributed to every one of them, besides ten suits of clothes, with cattle, 
sheep, and such a quantity of corn, as was sufficient to cultivate the land 
that was assigned them. 

The next day, having called together all his generals, he represented to 
them, “that no city had been more mischievous to the Greeks than this 
seat of the ancient kings of Persia : from hence came all those vast armies: 
from hence Darius first, and then Xerxes, made their impious wars upon 
Europe: it was therefore necessary to raze it, to appease the Manes of their 
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" ’tors ” The inhabitants had abandoned it, and were fled some one 
‘*^*''\nd'some another; so that the king led the phalanx into it without 
father delay. He had before this made liiinself master of many towns of 
wealth and magnificence, some by force, and some by composition, but 
th°'riflhes of this exceeded all the rest. Hither the Persians had brought 
/their substance; gold and silver lay here in heaps : of clothes there was 
® proJitrious quantity; the furniture of the houses seemed not only designed 
for use,^but for luxury and ostentation. This gave occasion to the conquer- 
ora to fight among themselves, each taking for an enemy his companion that 
had got the richest spoils ; and as they could not carry off all they found, 
they were now no longer emjoloyed in taking, hut in picking and choosing. 

They tore the royal garments, every one being willing to have his share 
of them: with axes they cut in pieces vessels of exquisite art; in fine, noth- 
iBg was left untouched, nor carried away entire ; the images of gold and 
silver were broken in pieces, according as every one could lay hold on them. 
Avarice did not only rage bore, but cruelty likewise; for being loaded with 
gold and silver, they would not be troubled to guard their prisoners, hut 
inhumanly killed tliem, and now barbarously murdered those they had at 
first shown mercy to in hopes of gain. Tills occasioned a groat many to 
give themselves over to a voluntary death, so that putting on their richest 
apparel, they oast themselves headlong from the walls, with their wives and 
children; some set fire to thoir houses (ivluch they thought the enemy 
would do) and perished, with their families, in the flames. At last the king 
gave orders, not to injure the persons of the women, nor meddle Avitli their 
apparel. 


CURTIUS TBTjLS OB 'JHli ENOIXMOUS LOOT 

The immense treasures taken here exceeded all belief: but we must 
either doubt of all the rest, or believe tliat in the exchequer of thi.s place 
was found 120,000 taleuts,^ which the king, designing for the use of the war, 
caused “ horses and camels to be brought from Susa to Babylon, to carry it 
off for that purpose.” This sum was afterwards increased, by taking 
Pasargada, wherein were found six thousand talents. Cyrus had built this 
city; and Gobares, who was governor thereof, surrendered it to Alexander. 

The king made Nicarthides governor of the castle of Persepolis, leaving 
vith him a garrison of three thousand Macedonians; he also continued 
Tiridates (who had delivered up the treasure) in the same honours he liad 
enjoyed under Darius. 

Alexander left here the g'reato.st part of his army, with the baggage, 
under the command of Parmenion and Craterus; and taking with him a 
thousand horse, and part of the light-armed foot, poenetratecl farther into 
the country of Persia about the heginniiig of winter. On his way he was 
very much incommoded with storms of rain, and tempests that seemed in¬ 
tolerable ; notwithstanding which, lie pursued his intended progress. He 
was now in a country covered over with snow and ice : the sad view of the 

, P This sum, -wliicli Criote reckons nt about £27,600,000 .steilmg, need not be considered 
impossible, viewing the extent and tlie extortion of Persian despotism j the soidieis were paid by 
the provinces that contributed them ; fclio servants ol the government had no salaries in cash 
from above ; and the royal disbiiisements for neeebsary expenses were accordingly small. Grote 
notes that when Nadia-Shah took Delhi in 1739, lie found a treasure stated as £32,000,000—even 
more than Alexandei’s loot. A pride, too, was taken in vast hoards of precious metal hy the 
oriental despots. Piot, Biiryct notes how the sudden oiiculation of such an amount would 
“perturb the inaikets of the world.”] 
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place, and the impassable wastes and solitudes, struck the tired sold' 
horror ; lie now began to think he was at the end of the world'^^T?*” 
beheld with astonishment the frightful solitudes, which had not th 1 
signs of human culture; they therefore required him to return, “befor Tt*’ 
very light and heavens failed them.” The king forebore chastising the*^ 
in the amazement they were in, but leaping from his horse, marched to f 
before them through the snow and ice. They were ashamed not to foll°? 
him ; therefore first his friends, then the captains, and at last the 
marched after him. ^ 

The king was the first that ivith a pickaxe broke the ice, and made him 
self a passage ; then the rest imitated his example. At length, having made 
their way through woods almost impassable, they began to discover here and 
there some tokens that the place was inhabited, as also flocks of sheep wan¬ 
dering up and down. The inhabitants lived in cottages, and thought them¬ 
selves sufficiently secured by the impracticableness of the country, At 
the sight of the enemy, they presently killed those who could not follow 
them, and fled to the remotest mountains, which were covered with snow • 
but after some conferences with the prisoners, their fright abated, and they 
surrendered themselves to the king, who was no way severe to them. 


OUETIUa DESCRIBES AN ORGY AND THE BURNING OF PEK8EP0LIS 

Alexander having ravaged the country of Persia, and reduced several 
towns under his obedience, came at last into the country of the Mardians, 
who were a warlike nation, and very different from the rest of the Persians 
in their manner of living. “ They dig themselves caves in the mountains,'’ 

says Curtins, “ where they 
dwell, feeding on then 
flocks, or wild beasts, 
The women are not of a 
softer nature than the 
men; they have bushy 
hair, and their garments 
hardly reach their knees. 
They bind their forehead 
with a sling, which serves 
them both for ornament 
and weapon,” However, 
the same torrent of for¬ 
tune bore down this na¬ 
tion, as it had done the 
rest; so that on the thir¬ 
teenth day after he de¬ 
parted from PersepoHs, 
he returned thither again. 

Then he made presents to his friends, and to the rest according to their 
respective merit, distributing amongst them almost all that had been taken 
in the town. 

But the excellent endowments of his mind, that noble disposition whereby 
he surpassed all kings, that manly constancy in surmounting dangers, that 
unparalleled celerity in undertaking and executing the greatest designs, his 
inviolable faith to those who submitted to him, his wonderful clemency 
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* ds the prisoners, and Iris temperance in allowable and usual pleasures, 
sullied by his excessive love of wine : for notwithstanding his 
mv and rival, for the empire was at this very instant making the greatest 
^-mrations to renew the war, and the late conquered nations were yet 
, under his new government, yet he would spend the day-time in 
"Tellui? iind feasting; to which entertainments the women were also 
limited; not such whom it was a crime to violate, but such as were com- 
^ on and' whose conversation was a disgrace to a man in arms. One of 
tliese whose name was Thais, being heated with wine, told_ him, he could 
not do anything that would more oblige all the Greelm, than if he burnt the 
palace of the kings of Persia; that they expected this by way of reprisal for 
those towns of theirs the barbarians had destroyed. This drunken harlot 
had no sooner spoken her opinion in a matter of so great a coniscquence, bnt 
presently some of the company (who Avere also loaded with wine) applauded 
the proposal: and the king not only heard it with patience, but, eager to put 
it in execution, said; 

“Why do we not revenge Greece ? Why do we delay setting fire to the 
town’” They were all Iroatcd Avith wine, and in that drunken condition 
immediately rose to burn that ciiy they had spared Avlien armed. The king 
showed them the example, and was the first that set fire to the palace, after 
«]iich his guests, servants, and concubines did the same. There being a 
great deal of cedar in this noble .gtructure, it presently took fire, and cora- 
municated the flames. The army, which was encamped not far from the 
town, perceived the conflagration, and imagining it to be casual, ran to 
help to quench it; but being come to the entrance of the palace, and seeing 
the king himself carrying fresh flambeaux to increase the flio, they flung 
down the Avater they had brought, and fed the flames Avith dry materials. 

This was the end of the noblest city of the East, from whence so many 
nations received their laAvs; which liad been the birth-place of so many 
kings; formerly the chief terror of Greece; had fltled out a fleet of a thou¬ 
sand sail of ships, and sent out armies, Avhich, like an inundation, almost cov¬ 
ered all Europe, had laid bridges over the sea, and hollowed mountains to 
make the sea a passage; and in so long a time as lias elapsed since its 
destruction, never Avaa rebuilt: for the Macedonian kings made choice of 
other towns for their residence, which are now in the possession of the 
Partkians. The ruin of this city Avas so complete, that vA'cre it not for the 
rwer Araxes, Ave shovrld hardly knoAv Avhere it stood. This river ran at 
no great distance from the Avails of this town, Avliich (as the neighbouring 
inhabitants rather conjecture than certainly know) was situate about twenty 
furlongs from it. 

The Macedonians Avere ashamed so famous a city should be destroyed by 
their king in a drunken humour. Tliey therefore made a serious matter of 
it, and persuaded themselves, “ it was expedient it should be consumed this 
way.” But as for Alexander, as soon as rest had restored him to himself, 
it is certain he repented of Avhat he had done; and he said, the Persians 
“ would have made more ample satisfaction to Greece had they been neces¬ 
sitated to behold him sitting in Xerxes’ throne in his royal city.” 

The next day he ordered thirty talents to be given to the Lycian who 
had been his guide into Persia. Prom hence he passed into the country of 
Media, where he was met by new recruits from Cilicia. They consisted of 
five thousand foot, and one thousand horse, both the one and the other were 
under the command of Plato the Athenian, hlaving received this reinforce¬ 
ment, lie resolved to pursue Dax’ius.t 

H, W.—-VOL. IV. Z 
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THE NEW MEANING OF THE CONQUEST 

From this time (330 b.g.) fonvarcl to the close of Alexander’s I'f 
period of about seven years, his time was spent in conquerm? the ' t 
half of the Persian empire, together rvith various independent tribes p'" 
beyond its extreme boundary. But neither Greece, nor Asia Minor 1101 '^^ 
of his previous western acquisitions, was he ever destined to see again 

Now in regard to the history of Greece, the first portion of Alexander’ 
Asiatic campaigns (from his crossing the Hellespont to the conquest of Pe ^ 
sia, a period of four years, March 334 h.c. to March 380 b.c.), though not of 
direct bearing, is yet of material importance. Having in Ins first year com- 
ploted tlie subjugation of the Hellenic world, he had by these subsequent 
campaigns absorbed it as a small fraction into the vast Persian empire, reno¬ 
vated under his imperial sceptre. He had accomplished a result substan¬ 
tially the same as would have been brought about if the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, destined, a century and half before, to incorporate Greece vith 
the Persian monarchy, had succeeded in.stead of failing. Towards the kings 
of Macedonia alone, the subjugation of Greece would never have become 
complete, so long as sho could receive help from the native Persian kinos 
who were perfectly adequate as a countervailing and tutelary force, had tli°ev 
known how to play their game. But all hope for Greece from without was 
extinguished, when Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis became subject to the 
same ruler as Pella and Amphipolis — and tliat ruler too, the ablest general, 
and most insatiate aggressor, of his age, to whose name was attached the 
prestige of success almost superhuman. Still, against even this over¬ 
whelming power, some of the bravest of the Greeks at liome tried to achieve 
their liberation with the sword: we shall see presently liow sadly the attempt 
miscarried. 

But though the first four years of Alexander’s Asiatic expedition, in 
which he conquered the western lialC of the Persian empire, had thus an 
important effect on the condition and destinies of the Grecian cities, his 
last seven years, on which we are now about to enter, employed chiefl} in 
conquering the eastern half, scarcely touched these cities in any way. The 
stupendous marches to the rivers Jaxartes, Indus, and Hyphasis, winch 
carried his victorious armies over so wide a space of Central Asia, not only 
added nothing to his power over the Greeks, but even withdrew him from 
all dealings with them, and placed him almost beyond their cognisance. To 
the historian of Greece, thoi'efore, these latter campaigns can hardly be 
regarded as included within the range of his subject. They deserve to be 
told as examples of military skill and energy, and as illustrating the char¬ 
acter of the most illustrious general of antiquity — one who, though not a 
Greek, had become tire master of all Greeks. 


THE PUESUIT OF DATilUS 

About six or seven months had elapsed from the battle of Arbela to the 
time when Alexander prepared to quit his most recent conquest — Persia 
proper. During all this time, Darius had remained at Ecbatana, the chief 
city of Media, clinging to the hope, that Alexander, when possessed of the 
three southern capitals and the best part of the Persian empire, might have 
reached the point of satiation, and might leave liim unmolested in the inoie 
barren East. As soon as he learned that Alexander was in movement towards 
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" !,e sent forward his harem and his baggage to Hyrcania, on the south- 
border of the Caspian Sea. Himself, with the small force around 
r^'^^^followecl in the same direction, carrying off the treasure in the city, 
'(lOO talents [^Gl,400,000 or $7,000,000] in amount, and passed through the 
f plan Gates into the territory of Partliyeue. His only chance was to 
j’we to Bactria at the eastern extremity of the empire, mining the country 
*^'1113 way for the purpose of retarding pursuers. Bat this chance diminished 
ewry day, from desertion among his few followers, and angry disgust among 
maiiv who remained. 

Eight days after Darius iiad quitted Ecbataua, Alexander entered it. 
How many days had been occupied in bis march from Persepolis, we cannot 
say: in itself a long march, it had been further prolonged, partly by neces- 
slti of subduing the intervening mountaineers called Pauetacene, partly by 
niraours exaggerating the Persian force at Ecbatana, and inducing him to 
idraiice with precaution and regular array. Possessed of Ecbatana, the last 
uiiitai stronghold of the Persian kings and their ordinary residence during 
the summer months, he lialted to rest his troops, and establish a new ba.se 
of operations for his future proceedings eastward. He made Ecbatana his 
principal depot; depositing in the citadel, under tiie care of Harpaliis as 
treasurer, with a garrison of six thousand or seven Llioiisand Macedonians, 
the accumulated treasures of liis past conquesla, out of Susa and Persepolis; 
amountinv we are told, to the enormous sum of 180,000 talents [or about 
£30,000,000 sterling]. Parmonion was invested witli the chief command 
of tins important post, and of the military force left in Media; of which 
teiritory Oxodates, a Persian who had been imprisoned at Susa by Darius, 
Vas named satrap. 

At Ecbatana, Alexander was joined by a fresli force of six thousand Grecian 
mercenaries, who had marched from Cilicia into the interior, probably cross¬ 
ing the Euphrates and Tigris at the same points as Alexander himself had 
crossed. Hence he was enabled tlie better to dismiss his Thessalian cavalry, 
with other Greeks who iiad been serving during his four years of Asiatic 
war, and who now wished to go iioine. Ho distributed among them the 
sum of two thousand talents [or £400,000 sterling] in addition to their full 
pay, and gave them the price of their liorses, which they sold before depar¬ 
ture. The opierations Avhicli lie was now about to commence against the 
eastern territories of Persia were not against regular armies, but against 
flying corps and distinct native tribes, relying for clefence chiefly on the 
difficulties which mountains, deserts, privation, or mere distance, would 
throw in the way of an assailant. For these purposes he required an 
increased number of light troops, and was obliged to impiose even upon his 
heavy-armed cavalry the most rapiid and fatiguing marches, sucii as none but 
las hfacedonian companions would have been contented to execute; more¬ 
over he was called upon to act less with large masses, and more with small 
and broken divisions. Pie now therefore for the first time established a 
regular taxis, or division of horse-bowmen. 


Remaining at Ecbatana no longer than was sufficient for these new 
arrangements, Alexander recommenced his pursuit of Darius, He hoped to 
get before Darius to the Caspiian Gates, at the north-eastern extremity of 
Media ; by which gates was understood a mountain pass, or rather a road of 
many houns’ march, including several difficult passes stretching eastward 
along the southern side of the great range of Taurus towards Parthia. He 
marched to Rhagae, about fifty miles north of tlie Caspian Gates; which 
town he reached in eleven days, by exertions so severe that many men as 
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well as horses were disabled on the road. Rut in spite of all speed h ' 

that Darius had already passed through the Caspian Gates. After fi ' 

of halt at Rhagae, indispensable for his army, Alexander passed the^* C ^ 
A dayls march on the other side of them, he was joined by two T '' 
Persians, Bagistanes and Antibelus, who informed him that 
already detlironed and in imminent danger of losing his life. ' ''''' 

The conspirators hy whom this had been done were; Bessua satiai f 
Bactria; Barsaentes, satrap of Drangiana and Aracho.sia; and NaharzaL, 
general of the regal guards. The small force of Darius having beenthhmpd 
by daily desertion, mo.st of those who remained were the contingents of tie 
still unconqnered territories, Bactria, Arachosia, and Drangiana, under the 
orders of their respective satraps. The Grecian mercenaries, fifteen hundred 
in number, and Ai-tahazus, with a band under his special command, adhered 
inflexibly to Darius, but the soldiers of Eastern Asia foUowed their own 
satraps. Bessus and his colleagues intended to make their peace flitL 
Alexander by surrendering Darius, should Alexander pursue so vigoroush 
as to leave them no hope of escape ; but if tlicy could obtain time to reach 
Bactria and Sogdiana, they resolved to organise an energetic resistance 
under their own joint command, for the defence of tliose eastern provinces— 
the most warlike population of the empire. Under the desperate ciroum- 
stances of tlie case, this plan was perhaps the least uiipromising tliat could be 
proposed. The ehanoe of resisting Alexander, .small as it was at the best 
became absolutely nothing under the command of Darius, who had twice set 


the example of fliglrt from the field of battle, betraying both his friends and 
his empire, even when surrounded hy the full force of Persia. For brave 
and energetic Persians, unless they were prepared iit once to submit to the 
invader, there was no choice but to .set aside Darius ; nor does it appear that 
the conspirators intended at first anything worse. At a village called Thara 
in Parthia, they hound him in chains of gold, placed him in a covered 
chariot surrounded by the Baotrian troops, and thus carried him onward, 
retreating as fast as they could; Be.ssus assuming the command. Artabaziis, 
with the Grecian mercenaric.s, too feeble to prevent the proceeding, quitted 
the army in disgust, and sought refuge among the mountains of the Tapyii 
bordering on Hyreania towards the Caspian Sea. 

On hearing this intelligence, Alexander strained every nerve to overtake 
the fugitives and get possession of the person of Darius. At the head of his 
companion cavalry, his light horse, and a body ol infantry picked out 
for their strength and activity, he put himself in instant march, with noth¬ 
ing but arms and two days’ provisions for each man ; leaving Craterus to 
bring on the main body by easier journeys. A forced march of two nights, 
and one day, interrupted only by a short midday repo,se (it was now the 
month of July), brought Mm at daybreak to the Persian camp which his in¬ 
formant, Bagistanes, had quitted. But Bessus and his troops were already 
beyond it, having made considerable advance in their flight; upon which 
Alexander, notwithstanding the exhaustion both of men and horses, pushed 
on with increased speed through all the night to the ensuing day at noon. 
Fie there found liimself in the village where Bessus had encamped on the 
preceding day. Yet learning from deserters that his enemies had resolved 
to hasten their retreat by niglit marches, he despaired of overtaking them 
unless he could find .some .shorter road. Fie was informed that there was 
anotlier shorter, but leading through a walerlea,s desert. Setting out by 
this road with his cavalry, he got over no less than forty-five mile.s during 
the night, so as to come on Bessus by complete surprise. 
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"^The Persians, marcliing in disorder without arms, and having no expec- 
n of an enemy, were so panic-stricken at the sudden appearance of their 
Aefotiffahle conqueror, that they dispersed and fled without any attempt to 
it In this critical moment, Bessus and Barsaentes urged Darius to 
uTe'his chariot, mount his horse, and accompany them in their flight. But 
Le lefused to comply. They were determined however that he should not 
fil alive into the hands of Alexander, whereby his name would have been 
employed against them, and would have materially lessened their chance 
If defending the eastern provinces ; they were moreover incensed by his 
’efusal, and had contracted a feeling of hatred and contempt to which they 
«r6 glad to give effect. Casting their javelins at him, they left him 
mortally wounded, and then pursued their flight. His chariot, not dis¬ 
tinguished by any visible mark, nor known even 
to the Persian soldiers themselves, was for some 
time not detected by the pursuers. At length 
d Macedonian soldier named Polystratus fonml 
him expiring, and is said to liave received his last 
nords; wherein he expressed ilianks to Alexan- 
der for tire kind treatment of Iris cajjtive female ' 

relatives, and satisfaction that the Persian throne, ' - 

lost to himself, was about to pass to so generous 
a conqueror. It is at lea.st certain that he never 
Iheclto see Alexander himself. ^ 

Alexander had made the prodigioim and hide- 
fatigiille marches of the last four days, not with- 
out cle,structlou to many men and liorses, for the 
express purpose of taking Darius alive. It would 
have been a gratification to his vanity to exhibit /,§/(/ - 

the Great King as a helpless cap live, rescued from 
Ids own servants by the sword of his enemy, and 
spared to occupy some subordinate command as 
a token of ostentatious indulgence. Moreover, 

apart from such feelings, it would have been a mtAD-DEBssEa, ancient Persia 
point of real advantage to seize tlie person of (Aftc. Bamon) 

Darius, by means of whose name Alexander 

would have been enabled to stifle all further rosistauce in the extensive and 


imperfectly known regions eastward of the Casqiian Gates. The satraps of 
these regions had now gone thither with their hands free, to kindle as much 
Asiatic sentiment and levy as large a force as they could, against the Mace¬ 
donian conqueror; who wa.s obliged to follow them, if he wi.slied to com¬ 
plete the subjugation of the empire. We can understand therefore that 
Alpander was deeply mortified in deriving no result from this ruinously 
fatiguing march, and can tlie better exqflain that savage wrath which we 
shall hereafter find him manifesting agaiiiat tlie satraqo Bessus. 

Alexander caused the body of Darius to be buried, with full pomp and 
ceremonial, in the regal sepulchres of Persis. The last days of this unfortu¬ 
nate prince have been described with almost tragic pathos by liistorians; 
and there are few subjects in history better calculated to excite such a feel¬ 
ing, if we regard simply the magnitude of his fall, from the highest pitch 
of power and splendour to defeat, degradation, and assassination. But an im¬ 
partial review will not allow us to forget that the main cause of such ruin 
was his own blindness — his long apathy after the battle of Issue, and 
abandonment of Tyre and Gaza, in the fond hope of rejpurcliasing queens 
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whom he had himsell expobed to captivity — lastly, what is still less ' 
able, his personal cowardice in both the two decisive battles dehb 
brought about by himself. If we follow his conduct throughout the^ t 
gle, we shall find little of that which renders a defeated pnuce eitlie™'’" 
speetablo or interesting. Those who had the greatest reaLn to denou^^' 
and despise him, were his friends and countrymen, whom he posse.'*^M 
ample means of defending, yet threw those means away. On the other 
no one had better grounds for indulgence towards him than his coiiqueroi- 
for whom he had kept unused the eountless treasures of the three cauitJ ’ 
and for whom he had lightened in every way the difficulties of a conquest’ 
in itself liardly less than impracticable. ^ ^ ’ 

The recent forced inarcli, undertaken by Alexander for the purpose of 
securing Darius as a captive, had been distressing in the extreme to In 
soldiers, who required a certain preriod of repose and compeusatioii. Tlis 
was granted to them at the town of Ilecatompylos in Parthia, where tlic 
whole army was again united. Alexander now began to feel and act mam- 
festly as successor of Darius on the Persian throne ; to disdain the com 
parative simplicity of Macedonian habits, and to assume the pomp, the 
ostentatious app)aratus of luxuries, and even the dress, of a Persian Hu". 

To many of Alexander’s soldiers, the conquest of Persia appeared to he 
consummated and tlie war finished, by the death of Darius. They were 
reluctant to exchange the repose and enjoyments of Hecatompylos for fresli 
fatigues; but Alexander, assembling the select regiments, addressed to 
them an emphatic appeal which revived the ardour of all. His first march 
was across one of tho passes into llyrcania, tlie region bordering tlie south¬ 
eastern corner of the Caspian Sea. Here he found no resistance. Alex¬ 
ander undertook an expedition into the mountains of the j\Iauli, and reduced 
the roiunaiit of the half-destroyed tribes to sue for peace. 

After repose and festivity at Zeudracarta, the chief town of Hyrcania, 
Alexander marched eastward with liis united army through Parthia into 
Aria. A few days enabled him to crush the Arians. He then marched 
southward into the territory of the Drangi, or Drangiana (the modem Sei- 
stan), where he found no resistance. 


CONvSUIllAOIBS AGAINST ALEXANDBB 

In the chief town of Drangiana occurred the revolting tragedy, of 
which Philota.s was the first victim, and his father Parmeuiou the second. 
Pannenion, now seventy years of age, and therefore little qualified for the 
fatigue iiisejoarable from the invasion of the eastern satrapies, had beeu left 
in the important post of commanding the great depot and treasure at Ecba- 
tana. His long military experience, and confidential position even under 
Pliilip, rendered him the second person in the Macedonian army, next to 
Alexander himself. Ills three sons were all soldiers. The youngest of 
them. Hector, had been accidentally drowned in the Nile, while in the suite 
of Alexander in Egypt; the second, Nioanor, had commanded the hypaspists 
or liglit infantry, but had died of illness, fortunately for himself, a short 
time before; the eldest, Philotas, occupied the high rank of general of the 
companion cavalry, in daily communication with Alexander, from whom he 
received personal orders. 

A revelation came to Philotas, that a soldier named Dimniis had made 
boast to Nicomaohus, his intimate friend or beloved person, under vows of 
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V of an intended couspirdcy against Alexandei', inviting him to be- 
cfcrecy Nicoinaohub, at first struck with abhorrence, at length 

'"'^"ulated compliance, asked who were tlie accomplices of Diinnub, and re- 
' ””eil intimation of a few names ; all of which he presently communicated 
tfliis brother Cebalinus, for the purpose of being divulged. Cebaliiius told 
I. fjgfg to Philotas, entreating him to mention them to Alexander. But 
Philo'tas, tJiough every day in communication with the king, neglected to do 
diis for two dajs; upon which Cebalinus began to suspect liim of conni- 
unce, and caused the revelation to be made to Alexander through one of 
the pages named Metron. Dimiuis was immediately arrested, but ran him¬ 
self through with his sword, and expired without making any declaration. 

Of this conspiracy, real or pretended, everything rested on the testimony 
of Nicomachns. Alexander indignantly sent for Philotas, demanding why 
he had omitted for two days to communicate what he had heard. Philotas 
replied that tlie source from which it came was too contemptible to deserve 

jjgtice_that it would have been ridiculous to attach importance to the 

simple declarations of such a youth as Nicoinachus, recounting the foolish 
boasts addressed to him by a lover. Alexander received, or affected to 
receive, the explanation, gave his hand to Philotas, invited him to supper, 
and talked to him with liis usual familiarity. 

But it soon appeared that advantage was to bo taken of this incident for 
the disgrace and ruin of Philotas, whose free-spoken criticisms on the pre¬ 
tended divine paternity — coupled with boasts, that he and his father Par- 
menion had been chief agents in the coiKpiest of Asia—had neither been 
forgotten nor forgiven. 

Some of the generals around Aloxauder, especially Craterus tlie first 
suborner of Antigone, fomented these suspicions from jealousy of the great 
ascendency of Parmenion and his family. There was not a tittle of 
evidence against him, except the fact that the deposition had been made 
known to him, and that he had seen Alexander twice witliout communieat¬ 
ing it. Upon this single fact, however, Craterus and the other enemies of 
Philotas worked so effectually as to inflame the suspicions and the pre-exist¬ 
ing ill-will of Alexander into fierce rancour. Pie resolved on the disgrace, 
torture, and death of P’hilotas—and on the death of Parmenion besides. 

To accomplish this, however, against the two highest officers in the Mace¬ 
donian service, one of them enjoying a separate and distant command, 
required management. Alexander was obliged to carry the feelings of the 
soldiers along with him, and to obtain a condemnation from the army, 
according to an ancient Macedonian custom, in regard to capital crimes, 
though, as it seems, not uniformly practised. Pie not only kept the 
resolution secret, but is even said to have invited Philotas to supper with 
the other officers, conversing with him just as usual. In the middle of the 
night, Philotas was arrested while asleep in his bed, put in chains, and 
clothed in an ignoble garb. A military assembly was convened at daybreak, 
before which Alexander appeared with the chief officers in his confidence. 
Addressing the soldiers in a vehement tone of mingled sorrow and anger, he 
proclaimed to them that his life had just been providentially rescued from 
a dangerous conspiracy organised by two men hitherto trusted as his best 
friends—Philotas and P^arraenion—through the intended agency of a soldier 
named Dimnus, who had slain himself when arrested. The dead body of 
Dimnns was then exhibited to the meeting, while Nicoinachus and Cebalinus 
were brought forward to tell their story. A letter from Parmenion to his 
sons Philotas and Nicanor, found among the papers seized on the arrest, was 
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read to the meeting. Its terms -were altogether vague and unmeaninr'I' 
Alexander chose to construe them as it suited his purpose. ° ’ 

We may easily conceive the impression produced upon these assenill i 
soldiers by such denunciations from Alexander himself — revelations of h 
own personal danger, and reproaches against treacherous friends. Anu-nt 
and even Coenus, the brother-in-law of Philotas, Avere yet more unmeasured 
in their invectives against the accused. They, as well as the other officer 
with whom the arrest had been concerted, set the example of violent mani^ 
festation against liiin, and ardent sympathy with the king’s danger. Phi' 
lotas was heard in his defence, which, though strenuously denying the charge' 
is said to have been feeble. It was indeed sure to be so, coming from one 
seized thus suddenly, and overwhelmed with disadvantages; Avhile a degree 
of courage, absolutely heroic, would have been required for any one else to 
rise arid presume to criticise the proofs. The royal pages began the cry, 
echoed by all around, that they would with their own hands tear the pam' 
cide in pieces. 

It would have been fortunate for Philotas if their wrath had been suffi¬ 
ciently ungovernable to instigate the execution of such a sentence on the 
spot, But this did not suit the purpose of his enemies. Aware that he had 
been condemned upon the regal word, with nothing better tlian the faintest 
negative ground of suspicion, they determined to extort from him a confes¬ 
sion such as would justify their own purposes, not only against liim, but 
against his father Parraeniou — whom there was as yet nothing to implicate. 
Accordingly, during the ensuing night, Philotas was put to the torture. 
Hephaestioii, Craterus, and Coenus — the last of the three being brother-in- 
law of Philotas — themselves superintended the ministers of physical suffer¬ 
ing. Alexander himself, too, was at hand, hut concealed by a curtain. Ifc ig 
said that Philotas manifested little firmness under torture, and that Alexan¬ 
der, an unseen Avitness, indulged in sneers against the cowardice of one Arho 
had fought by his side in so many battles. All who stood by were enemies, 
and likely to describe the conduct of Philotas in such manner as to justify 
their own hatred. The tortures inflicted, cruel in the extreme and long con¬ 
tinued, wrung from him at last a confession, implicating his father along 
with himself. He Avas put to death ; and at the same time, all those Avhoso 
names had been indicated by Nicomachus, Avere slain also — apparently by 
beiug stoned, ivithouL preliminary torture. Philotas had serving in the 
army a numerous kindred, all of Avlioin Avere struck with consternation at 
the news of his being tortured. It Avas the Macedonian law that all kinsmen 
of a man guilty of treason were doomed to death along with him. Accord¬ 
ingly, some of these men slew themselves, others fled from the camp, seeking 
refuge Avherever they could. Such VAms the terror and tumult in the camp, 
that Alexander was obliged to proclaim a suspension of this sanguinary law 
for the occasion. 

It now remained to kill Parmenion, Avho could not be safely left alive aftef 
the atrocities used tOAvards Philotas ; and to kill him, moreover, before he 
could have time to hear of them, since he was not only the oldest, most re¬ 
spected, and most influential of all Macedonian officers, but also in separata 
command of the great depot at Ecbataua. Alexander summoned to his 
presence one of the companions named Polydainas; a particular friend, 
comrade, or aide-de-oamp, of Parmenion. Every friend of Philotas felt at 
this moment that his life hung by a thread ; so that Polydamas entered the 
king’s presence in extreme terror, as he was ordered to bring Avith him Ws 
two younger brothers, Alexander addressed him, denouncing Parmeuion 
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and intimating that Polydamaa would be required to carry a 
1 oUfldeutial message to Eobataua, ordering his execution. Poly- 
was selected as the attached friend of Parnienion, and therefore as 
hi calculated to deceive him. Two letters were placed in Iris hands, ad- 
Ae’seii to Parmenion; one from Alexander himself, conveying ostensibly 
ilitary communications and orders ; the other, signed with the seal-ring of 
the debased Philotas, and purporting to be addressed by the son to the 
father. Together with these, Polydainas received the real and important 
despatch, addressed by Alexander to Cleander and Mcnidas, the of&cers 
immediately subordinate to Parnienion at Ecbatana; proclaiming Parmenion 
euilty of high treason, and directing them to kill him at once. Large 
rewards were offered to Polydainas if lie performed this commission with 
success, while his two brothers were retained as hostages against scruples or 
compunction. He promised even more than was demanded — too happy to 
purchase this reprieve from what had seemed impending death. Furnished 
with native guides and Avitli swift dromedaries, he struck by the straightest 
road across the desert of Khorasan, and arrived at Ecbatana on the eleventh 
distance usually requiring more than thirty days to traverse. En¬ 
tering the camp by night, without the knowledge of Parmenion, he delivered 
his despatch to Oleander, with whom lie oouocrted measures. On the mor¬ 
row he Avas admitted to Parmenion, while Avalldng in his garden with 
Cleander and the other ofQcers marked out by Alexander’s order as his 
executioners. Polydamas ran to embrace his old friend, and Avas heartily 
welcomed by the unsuspecting veteran, to whom he presented the letters 
professedly coming from Alexander and Philotas. While Parmenion Avas 
absorbed in perusal, he was suddenly assailed by a mortal stab from the hand 
and sword of Oleander. Other Avounds were heaped upon him as he fell, 
by the remaining officers — the last even after life had departed. 

The soldiers in Ecbatana, on licariug of this bloody deed, burst into 
furious mutiny, surrounded the garden wall, and threatened to break in for 
the purpose of avenging their general, unless Polydamas and the other 
murderers should be delivered to them. But Cleander, admitting a few of 
the ringleaders, exhibited to thorn Alexander’s Avritten orders, to Avhich the 
soldiers yielded, not without murmurs of reluctance and indignation. Most 
of them dispersed, yet a few remained, entreating permission to bury Par- 
meniou’s body. Even this Avas long refused by Cleander, from dread of the 
king’s displeasure. At last, lioAvever, thinking it prudent to comply in 
part, he cut off the head, delivering to tlicm the tnrnlc alone for burial. 
The head Avas sent to Alexander. 

Among the marry tragical deeds recounted throughout the course of this 
history, there is none more r-evolting than the fate of these two generals. 
Alexander, violent iir all his irrrpulses, displayed orr this occasion a personal 
rancour Avortlry of his ferocious mother Olyrrrpias, exasperated rather than 
softened by the magnitude of past services. When we see the greatest offi¬ 
cers of the Macedoirian army directing in person, and uirder the eye of Alex¬ 
ander, the laceration and burrring of the rraked body of their colleague 
Philotas, and assassinating with their owrr hands the veteran Parmenion, we 
feel how much we have pa.ssed out of the regiorr of Greek civic feeling into 
that of the more savage Illyrian warrior, partially orientalised. It is not 
sirrprising to read, that Arrtipater, viceroy of Macedonia, who had shared 
Avith Parmenion the favour and corriidence of Philip as well as of Alexander, 
should tremble when informed of such proceedings, and cast about for 
a refuge against the like possibilities to himself. Many other officers were 
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alike alarmed and disgaated Avitli tlie tranaactions. Hence Ale\"* 
opening and examining the letters aent home from his army to ilacecl 
detected such strong expressions of indignation, that he thought h 
to transfer many pronounced malcontents into a division by themseh''*’ 
parting them off from the remaining army. Instead of appointing any snT' 
stitute for Philotas in the command of the companion cavalry, he cast tl 
body into two divisions, nominating Hepheestion to the command of onp 
and Clitus to that of the other. ’ 


CAPTURE OF BESSUS 

The autumn and winter (330-329 b.(!.) were spent Ijy Alexander \n 
reducing Drangiaiia, Gedrosia, Ai’achosia, ami the Paropamisaclie, the modern 
Seistan, Afghanistan, and the western part of Kabul, lying between Gha^n* 

on the north, Kan- 
dahar or Kelar on 
the south, and Fur- 
rah ill the west. He 
experienced no coin- 
hiued resistance, but 
his troops suffeied 
severely from cold 
and privation, Near 
the southern termi¬ 
nation of one of the 
passes of the Hindu- 
Kush (apparently 
northeast of the 
town of Kabul) he 
founded a new city, 
called Alexandria 
ad Caiicasuin, where 
he planted seven 
thousand old sol- 
North Persian 'Warbiob diers, Macedonians, 

(Aftor isnuion) and otlieis as colo¬ 

nists. Towards the 

close of winter lie crossed over the mighty range of the Hindu-Kush; a march of 
fifteen days through regions of snoiv, and fi'aught with hardship to his army. 
On reaching the north side of these mountains, he found himself in Baotria. 

The Bacti'ian leader Bessus, who had assumed the title of king, could 
muster no more than a small force, with which he laid waste the country, 
and then retired across the river Oxus into Sogdiana, destroying all the 
boats. Alexander overran Bactvia with scarcely any resistance; the chief 
places, Bactra (Balkh) and Aornus, surrendering to him on the first demon¬ 
stration of attack. Having named Artabazus satrap of Baotria, and placed 
Arclielaus with a garrison in Aornus, he marched northward towards the 
river Oxus, the boundary between Baotria and Sogdiana. It was a march 
of extreme hardship ; reaching for two or three days across a sandy desert 
destitute of water, and under veiy hot weather. The Oxus, six furlongs in 
breadth, deep, and rapid, was the most formidable river that the Mace¬ 
donians had yet seen. Alexander transported his army across it on the 
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iiiflated and stuffed with straw. It seems surprising that Bessus 

r!l ijot avail himself of this favourable opportunity for resisting a passage 

''"tsell so difficult; he had however been abandoned by his Bactrian cavalry 
' t the inomenb when he quitted their territory. Some ol his companions, 
t itanieiies and others, terrified at the nows that Alexander had crossed the 
Chub were anxious to make their own peace by betraying their leader. 
They'seut a proposition to tliis effect; upon wliieli Ptolemy with a light 
(livibion was sent forward by Alexander, and was enabled, by extreme 
’derity of movements, to surprise and .seize Bessus in a village. Alex- 
•uider ordered that he should be held in chains, naked, and with a collar 
round his neck, at the side of the road along which tlie army were march- 
in?. On reaching the spot, Alexander stopped his chariot, and sternly 
demanded from Bessus, oil what pretence he had first arrested, and after¬ 
wards slain, his king and benefactor Darius. Bessus replied, that lie had 
jiot done thi.s single-handed; others were eonceriied in it along with him, 
to procure for themselves lenient treatment from Alexander. The king 
Slid no more, but ordered Bessus to be scourged, and then sent back as 
prisoner to Bactra.^ 

In liis onward march, Alexander approaclied a small town, inhabited by 
tlie Brancliiclaj; descendants of those Brancliidm near Miletus on the coast 
of Ionia, who had administered the great temple and oracle of ApoUo on 
Cape Posidium, and who had yielded np the ti’easures of tliat temple to the 
Persian king Xerxes, 150 years before. This surrender hud brought upon them 
bO muoli odium, that wlien the dominion of Xerxes was overthrown on the 
coast, they retired with him into tlie interior of Asia. Delighted to find 
themselves once more in commerce with Greeks, they poured forth to meet 
aud welcome the army, tendering all that they possessed. Alexander, when 
lie heard who they were and what was their parentage, gave orders to massa¬ 
cre the entire population—men, women, and children. They were slain 
without arms or attempt at resistance, resorting to nothing but prayers 
and suppiliaut manifestations. Alexander next commanded the walls to be 
levelled, and the sacred groves cut down, so that no habitable site might 
remain, nor anything except solitude and sterility. Such was the revenge 
taken upon these unhappy victims for the deeds of their ancestors in the 
fourth or fifth generation before. Alexander doubtless considered himself 
to be executing the wrath of Apollo against an accursed race who had robbed 
the temple of the god. The Macedonian expedition had been proclaimed 
to be undertaken originally for the purpose of revenging upon the contempo¬ 
rary Persians the ancient wrongs done to Greece by Xerxes; so that Alexan¬ 
der would follow out the same sentiment in revenging upon the contemporary 
BranciiicbB the acts of their ancestors—yet more guilty than Xerxes, in his 
belief. The massacre of this unfortunate population was in fact an example 
of human sacrifice on tire largest scale, offered to the gods by the religious 
impulses of Alexander, and worthy to be compared to that of the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Hannibal, when he sacrificed tluee thousand Grecian prisoners 
on the field of Plimera, where his grandfather Hamilcar had been slain 
.seventy years before. 

[* Later lie was brought, forth and Alexander had his nose and ears out off. ^ Mutilation was 
abhorrent to the Greeks, aud oven Arrian c (IV, 7) rebukes his hero for this atrocity. Bessus was 
then turned over to the Medos and Persians who, according to Diodorus,/ XVII, 9, “ after they had 
put him to all manner of tormoats, and used him with all the despite aud disgrace imaginable, 
cut his body into small pieces and hurled every jiart here and there away out of their slings.” 
Plutarch,c however, says that two straight trees were bent together, aud one of Bessus’ legs 
Mtleued to each so that when they were released aud sprang apart, his body was torn abumiei'.] 
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[329-321 Bn 

LIMIT OP ALEXANDER S PROGRESS NOETH'WAED 

Alexander then eontimied his onward progress, fir&t to M 
(Samarcand), the duel’ town of Sogdiana—next to the river Jaxarter*^4i'l 
lie and his companions, in their imperfect geographical notions, believe] t 
be the Tanais, the boundary between Asia and Europe. In Hs mar h 1 * 
left garrisons in various towns, but experienced no resistance, thoueVeb 
taolied bodies of the natives hovered on his flanks. ® 

Hero, on the river Jaxartes, Alexander projected the foundation of a ne 
city to bear his name ; intended as a protection against incursions from t™ 
Scythian nomads on the other side of the river. He planted in it some 
Macedonian veterans and Grecian mercenaries, together with volunteer 
settlers from the natives around. An army of Scythian nomads, sliowiuB 
tliemselves on tlm other side of the river, piqued hi.s vanity to cross over and 
attack them. Carrying over a division of his army on inflated skins he 
defeated them witli little dh'liculty, piursuing them briskly into the des*eit 
But the weather was inteiiaoly hot, and the army suffered much from thirst' 
while the little water to be found ivas so bad, tliat it brought upon Alev- 
audor a diarrhaia which endangered his life. This chase of a few miles on 
the right bank of the Jaxartes (seemingly in the present Khanatof Khokand), 
marked the utmost limit of Alexander’s progress northward. ’ 

Shortly afterwards, a Macedonian delaohraeut, unskilfully conducted, 
was destroyed in Sogdiana by Spitamenes and the Scythians: a rare misfor¬ 
tune, which Alexander avenged by overrunning the region near the river 
Polytimotus (tho Kohik'), and putting to the sword the inhahitants of all 
the towns which ho took. He then rocros.sed llie Oxus, to rest during the 
extreme season of wiutor at Zariaspa in Bactria, from whence his conimnni- 
ns with the West and with Macedonia wore more easy, and where he 
'd various reiuforcement.s of Greek troops. 

•andor, distributing his army into five divisions, traversed the country 
down all resistance, while he also took measures for establishing 
lilitary posts, or new towns, in convenient places. After some time 
army was reunited at the chief place of Sogdiana, Maracanda, where 
uid repose was given. 


ALEXANDER MURDERS HIS ERIEND 

lis halt at Maracanda (Samarcand), 328-327 E.c,, the memorable 
xrred wherein Alexander murdered Clitus. Clitus had saved 
e battle of the Granicus, by cutting off the sword arm of the 
u'idates, when already ujilifted to strike him from behind. Since 
Philotas, the important function of general of the companion 
been divided between Ilcjibrnslion and Clitus. Moreover, the 
'litus had been attached to Philip, by ties so ancient, that his 
le, had been selected as the nurse of Alexander himself when a 
m of her sons had already perished in the Asiatic battles. If, 
here were any man who stood high in the service, or was privi- 
eak his mind freely to Alexander, it was Clitus. 
banquet at Maracanda, when wine, according to the Macedonian 
’ eoTi abundantly drunk, and when Alexander, Clitus, and most 
^ts were already nearly intoxicated, enthusiasts or flatterers 
te eulogies upion the kmg’s previous achievements. They 
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" Ited him venerated legendary heroes; they proclaimed 

bis superhuman deeds proved his divine paternity, and that he had 
- med an apotheosis like Hercules, which nothing hut envy could withhold 
f m hiiu even during his life. Alexander himself joined in these boasts, 
nd even took credit for the later victories of the reign of his father, whose 
\ilities and glory he depreciated. To the old Macedonian officers, such an 
^nsult cast on the memory of Philip was deeply offensive. But among them 
ill none had been more indignant than Clitus, with the growing insolence 
of Alexander — his assumed filiation from Zeus Ammon, which put aside 
Philip as unworthy — his preference for Persian attendants, who granted or 
lefused admittance to his penson — his extending to Macedonian soldiers the 
contemptuous treatment habitually endured by Asiatics, and even allowing 
them to he scourged by Persian hands and Persian rods. The pride of a 
Macedonian general in the stupendous successes of the last five years, was 
effaced by his mortification, when he saw that they tended only to merge hi-s 
countrymen amidst a crowd of servile Asiatics, and to inflame the prince 
uitb high-flown aspirations transmitted from Xerxes or Ochus. But what¬ 
ever might he the internal thoughts of Macedonian officers, they held their 
peace before Alexander, whose formidable character and exorbitant self¬ 
estimation would tolerate no criticism. 

At the banquet of Maracanda, tliis long-suppressed repugnance found an 
issue, accidental, indeed, and unpremeditated, but for tliat very reason all 
the more violent and unmeasured. The wine, winch made Alexander more 
boastful, and his flatterers fulsome to excess, overpowered altogether the 
reserve of Clitus. lie rebuked the impiety of those Avho degraded the 
ancient heroes in order to make a pedestal for Alexander. He protested 
against the injustice of disparaging the exalted and legitimate fame of 
Philip, whose achievements he loudly extolled, pronouncing them to be 
equal, and even superior, to those of his son. For the exploits of Alexander, 
splendid as they were, had been accomplished, not by himself alone, but by 
that unconquerable Macedonian force which he liad found ready made to his 
liands; whereas those of Philip had been his own — since he had found 
Macedonia prostrate and disorganised, and had to create for him.self both 
soldiers and a military system. The great instruments of Alexander’s vic¬ 
tories had been Philipps old soldiers, whom lie now despised, and among 
them Parmenion, whom ho had put to death. 

Remarks such as these, poured forth in the coarse language of a half- 
intoxicated Macedonian veteran, provoked loud contradiction from many, 
and gave poignant offence to Alexander; who now for the first time heard 
the open outburst of disapprobation, before concealed and known to him 
only by surmise. But wrath and contradiction, both from him and from 
others, only made Olitus more reckless in the outpouring of his own feelings, 
now discharged with delight after having been so long pent up. He passed 
from the old Macedonian soldiers to himself individually. Stretching forth 
his right hand towards Alexander, he exclaimed, “ Recollect that you owe 
your life to me; this hand preserved you at the Granicus. Listen to the 
outspoken language of truth, or else abstain from asking freemen to slipper, 
and confine yourself to the society of barbaric slaves.” All these reproaches 
stung Alexander to the quick. But nothing was so intolerable to him as 
the respectful sympathy for Parmenion, which brought to his memory one 
of the blackest deeds of his life — and the reminiscence of his poreservation at 
the Granicus, which lowered him into the position of a debtor towards the 
very censor under whose reproof he was now smarting. 
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At length wrath and intoxication together drove him into inicontioMV 
fury. lie started from his couch, and felt for his dagger to spring at Chn-^ 
but the dagger had been put out of reach by one of his attendants. In'’ 
loud voice and with the Macedonian word of command, he siimmoned th 
bodyguards and ordered tbo trmnpeter to_ sound an alarm. But no one 
obeyed so grave an order, given in his condition of drunkenness. His niin 
cipal olficers, Ptolemy, Pordiccas, and others, clung round him, held hh arr,,^ 
and body, and he,sought him to abstain from violence; others at the same 
time tried to silence Glitus and hurry him. out of the hall, which had now 
become a scene of tumult and consternation. But Clitus was not m ,i 
humour to confess himself in the wrong by retiring; while Alexander, 
furious at the oppo.sition now, for the first time, offered to his ivill, exclaimed 
that his officers held him iii chains as Bessus had^ held Darius, and left him 
nothing but the name of a king. Though anxious to restrain his iiiove- 
ments, they doubtless did not dare to employ much phy.sical force ; so that 
his great personal strength, and continued efforts, presently set him fiee. 
Ho then snatched a pike from one of the .soldiers, rushed upon Clitus, 
and thrust him througli on the spot, exclaiming, “ Go now to Philip and 
Parinenion.” 


KEMOK.SJi! OV ALEXANDER 

No sooner was the deed perpetrated than the feelings of Alexander under¬ 
went an entire revolution. Tire spectacle of 01itus,_a bleeding corpse on 
the floor — the niarlcs of stupefaction and horror evident in all the spec¬ 
tators, and the reaction from a furiou.s impulse instantaneously satiated- 
plunged him at onoo into the opposite extreme of remorse and seli-oon- 
demnation. Hastciiing out of tlio hall, and retiring to bed, he passed three 
days in an agony of distress, without food or drink. He hurst into tears 
and multiplied exchiinations on his own mad act; he dwelt upon the names 
of Clitus and Lanioe with the debt of gratitude which he owed to each, and 
denounced himself as unworthy to live after having requited such services 
with a foul murder. Ills friends at length prevailed on him to take food, 
and return to activity. All joined in trying to restore his self-satisfaction. 
The Macedonian army passed a public vote th.at Clitus had been justly siain, 
and that his body should remain nnburied; which afforded opportuiuty to 
Alexander to reverse tho vote, and to direct that it should be buried y 
his own order. The prophets comforted him by the assurance that Ins 
murderous impulse had arisen, not from his own natural iuind,_ but from 
a maddening perversion intentionally brought on by the god Dionysus, o 
avenge the omission of a sacrifice due to him on the day of the banquet, bu 
withheld. Lastly, the Greek sophist or philosopher, Anaxarchus ot Abclera, 
revived Alexander’s spirits by well-timed flattery, treating his sensibi ity as 
nothing better than generous weakness; reminding him tliatmlns exa 
position of conqueror and Great King, he was entitled to prescribe 
right and just, instead of submitting himself to laws dictated irom wi ■ 
Callisthenes the philosopher was also summoned, along 
the king’s presence, for the same purpose of offering consolatory le e • 
But he is said to have adopted a tone of discourse altogether diireren , < 
to have given offence rather than satisfaction to Alexander. 

To such remedial influences, and probably still more J„ 
necessity for action, Alexander’s remorse at length yielded. Like , 

emotions of his flery soul, it was violent and overpowering win e i . 
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R V It cannot he shown to have left any durable trace on his character, nor 
effects justifying the unbounded admiration of Arrian; who has little 
n blame to bestow on the murdered Clitus, while he expresses the strongest 
-unpathy foi' the mental suffering of the murderer. 

4fter ten days, Alexander again put his army in motion, to complete the 
siibiaffation of Sogdiana. He found no enemy capable of meeting him in 
•'iitelied battle ; yet Spitamenes, with the Sogdians and some Scythian allies, 
ilised much hostility of detail, which it cost another 
I'ear to put down. Alexander underwent the great¬ 
est fatigue and hardships in his marches through the 
mountainous parts of this wide, rugged, and poorly 
supplied country, with rooky positions, strong by na¬ 
ture, which his enemies sought to defend. One of 
these fastnesses, held by a native chief named Sisy- 
niithres, seemed almost uuattaokable, and was indeed 
taken rather by intimidation than by actual force. 

Tiie Scytliians, after a partial success over a .small 
Macedonian detachment, were at length so thorouglily 
beaten and overawed, that they slew Spitamenes, and 
sent his head to the conqueror as a propitiatory offering. 

After a short rest at Nautaca dining the extreme 
winter, Alexander resumed operations, by attacking a 
strong post called the Sogdian Rock, whither a large 
number of fugitives had assembled, with an ample sup¬ 
ply of provision. It was a precipice supposed to be 
inexpugnable; and would seemingly have proved so, 
in spite of the energy and abilities of Alexander, had 
not the occupants altogether neglected their guard, 
and yielded at the mere sight of a handful of Mace¬ 
donians who had scrambled up the precipice. Among 
the captives taken by Alexander on this rock, were 
tlie wife and family of the Bactriau chief Oxyaides; 
one of whose daughters, named Roxane, so captivated Gweme Urn 

Alexander by her beauty that he resolved to make 
her his wife. He then passed out of Bogdiana into the ueighhouriug terri¬ 
tory Parmtacene, where there was another inexpugnable site called the Rock 
of Chorienes, which he was also fortunate enougli to reduce. 

From hence Alexander went to Bactra. Sendiirg Oraterus with a divi¬ 
sion to put the last hand to the reduction of Pariotacene, he himself remained 
at Bactra, preparing for his expedition across the Hindu Kusli to the 
conquest of India. As ii security for tranquillity of Bactria and Sogdiana 
during his absence, he levied thirty tiiousand young soldiers from those 
countries to accompany him. 

It was at Bactra that Alexander celebrated his marriage with the captive 
Roxane, in the spring of 327 B.o. Amidst the repose and festivities con¬ 
nected with that event, the oriental temper wiiicli he was acquiring displayed 
it.self more forcibly than ever. He could no longer he sati.sfied without 
obtaining prostration, or worship, from Greeks and Macedonians as well as 
from Persians ; a public and unanimous recognition of his divine origin and 
superhuman dignity. Some Greeks and Macedonians had already rendered 
to him this homage. Nevertheless to the greater nmnber, in spite of their 
extreme deference and admiration for him, it was repugnant and degrading. 
Even the imperious Alexander shranlc from issuing public and formal orders 
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on swell a subject; but a mancEuvre was concerted, with his priv’t- 
Persians and certain compliant Greek sophists or philosopheig f .(.’i 
pose of carrying the point by surprise. ’ ^ ‘ 

During a banquet at Bactra, the philosopher Anaxarchns, acldres=tincr u 
assembly in a prepared harangue, extolled Alexander’s exploits asVr i-i 
surpassing those of Dionysus and Hercules. He proclaimed that AleLm " 
had already done more than enough to establish a title to clivine honours 
the Macedonians; who, he said, would assuredly worship Alexander atr' 
his death, and ought in justice to rvorship him during his life, forthwith 

This harangue was applauded, and similar sentiments were enforced b - 
others favourable to the plan ; who jiroceeded to set the example of immedf 
ate compliance, and were themselves the first to tender worship. Host of 
the Macedonian offloors sat unmoved, disgusted at the speech. Bnt though 
disgusted, they said nothing. To reply to a speech doubtless well-tiuned 
and flowing, required some powers of oratory; moreover, it was well knovii 
that whoever dared to reply stood marked out for the antipathy of Alexander 
The fate of Olitus, who had arraigned the same sentiments in the banqueting 
hall of Maracanda, was fresh in the recollection of every one. The repu^. 
nance whicli many felt, hut none ventured to express, at length found an 
organ in Callistheues of Olynthus. 

This philosopher, whoso melancholy fate imparts a peculiar interest to 
his name, was nephew of Ari.stotlc, and had enjoyed through his uncle an 
early acquaintance with Alexander during the boyhood of the latter, At the 
recommendation of Aristotle, Callistliencs had accompanied Alexander in Ins 
Asiatic expedition. 

On occasion of the domon.stralion incited by Anaxarchns at the banquet, 
Callistheues had been invited by Ilephoestion to join in the worship intended 
to be proposed towards Alexander; and Hopluestion afterwards alleged, 
that he had promised to comply. But his actual conduct affords reasonable 
ground for believing that he made no such promise; for he not only thought 
it his duty to refuse the act of wor.sliip, but also to state publicly his reasons 
for disapproving it; tho more so, as he perceived that most of the ilaeedo- 
nians present felt like himsolf. He contended that the distinction between 
gods and men was one which could not be confounded without impiety and 
wrong. Alexander had amply earned — as a man, a general, and a king— 
the highest honours compatible with humanity; but to exalt him into a god 
would be both an injury to him and an offence to the gods. Anaxarchns, 
he said, was the last person from whom such a proposition ought to come, 
because be was one of those whose oiilj’’ title to Alexander’s society was 
founded upon his capacity to give instructive and wholesome counsel. 

Callisthcnes spoke out what numbers of his hearers felt. The speech 
Avas so Avarmly applauded by the Macedonians present, especially the older 
officers, that Alexander thought it prudent to forbid all further discussion 
upon this delicate subject. Presently the Persians present, according to 
Asiatic custom, approached him and performed their prostration; after 
which Alexander pledged, in successive goblets of wine, those Greeks and 
Macedonians with whom he had held previous concert. To each of them 
the goblet was handed, and each, after drinking to answer the pledge, 
approached the king, made his prostration, and then received a_ salute. 
Lastly, Alexander sent the pledge to Callisthenes, Avho, after drinldng like 
the rest, approached him lor the purpose of receiving the salute but with¬ 
out any prostration. Of this omission Alexander Avas expressly informed 
by one of the companions ; upon which he declined to admit Callistheues 
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The latter retired, observing, “Then I shall go away, worse 
nf^tlian others as far as the salute goes. 

° Callisthenes certainly would have done well to withdraw earlier (if 
• deed he could have withdrawn without offence) from the camp of 
Tlexander, in which no lettered Greek could now associate without abne- 
■ (W his’freedom of speech and sentiment, and emulating the servility 
of Anaxarchus. But being present, as Callisthenes was, in the hall at 
Bactra when the proposition of Anaxarchus was made, and when silence 
ij-oald have been assent — his protest against it was both seasonable and 
Lnified for being fraught with danger to himself, 

° Callisthenes knew that danger well, and was quickly enabled to recognise 
it in the altered demeanour of Alexander towards him. He was, from that 
day, a marked man in two senses: first, to Alexander himself, as well as 
to the rival sophists and all promoters of the intended deification — for 
hatred, and for getting up some accusatory pretence such as might serve 
to ruin him; next, to the more free-spirited Macedonians, indignant wit¬ 
nesses of Alexander’s increased insolence, and admirers of the courageous 
Greek who had protested against the motion of Anaxarchus. By such 
men he was doubtless much extolled ; which praises aggravated his danger, 
as they were sure to be reported to Alexander. The pretext for his ruin 
was not long wanting. 


CONSPIEAOY OF THE ROYAL PAGES 

Among those who admired and sought the conversation of Callisthenes, 
was Hermolaua, one of the royal pages — the band, selected from noble 
Macedonian families, who did duty about the person of the king. It had 
happened that this young man, one of Alexander’s companions in the 
chase, on seeing a wild boar rushing up to attack the king, darted his javelin, 
and slew the animal. Alexander, angry to be anticipated in killing the 
boar, ordered Hermolaus to he scourged before all the other pages and 
deprived him of his horse. Thus humiliated and outraged—for an act 
not merely innocent, but the omission of which, if Alexander had sustained 
any injury from the boar, might have been held punishable — Hermolaus 
became resolutely bent on revenge. He enlisted in the project his intimate 
friend Sostratus, with several others among the pages; and it was agreed 
among them to kill Alexander in his chamber, on the first night when 
they were all on guard together. The appointed night arrived, without 
any divulgation of their secret; yet the scheme was frustrated by the 
accident, that Alexander continued till daybreak drinking with his officers, 
Md never retired to bed. On tho morrow, one of the conspirators, becom¬ 
ing alarmed or repentant, divulged the scheme to his friend Charicles, 
with the names of those concerned. Eurylochus, brother to Charicles, 
apprised by him of what he had heard, immediately informed Ptolemy, 
through whom it was conveyed to Alexander. By Alexander’s order, 
the persons indicated were arrested and put to the torture ; under which 
they confessed that they had themselves conspired to kill him, but named 
no other accomplices, and even denied that anymne else was piivy to the 
scheme. In this denial they persisted, though extreme suffering was applied 
to extort the revelation of new names. They were then brought up and 
arraigned as conspirators before the assembled Macedonian soldiers. There 
the confession was repeated. It is even said that Hermolaus, iu repeating 
H. w, — tol. jv. 2 a 
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it, boasted of tbe enterprise as both legitimate and glorious- d 
the tyranny and cruelty of Alexander as having become insunuoTM™’’' 
a freeman. Whether such boast was actually made or not th 
brought up were pronounced guilty, and stoned to death forthwith^h’^^u' 
soldiers. 


The pages thus executed were young men of good Macedonian famili ^ 
for whose condemnation accordingly Alexander had thought it ne '' 

to invoke — what he was sure of obtaining against any one_the 

of the soldiers. To satisfy his hatred against Callisthenes — not a 
donian, but only a Greek citizen, one of the remnants of the suhvedd 
city of 01ynthus~no such formality was required. In his case ther 
fore, as in that of Philotas before, it Avas necessary to pick up' matter 
of suspicious tendency from his reported remarks and conversations. He 
was alleged to have addressed dangerous and inflammatory language to 
the pages, holding up Alexander to odium, instigating them to conspiracy 
and pointing out Athens as a place of refuge ; he was moreover well known 
to have been often in conversation with Hermolaus. For a man of the 
violent temper and omnipotent authority of Alexander, such indications 
were quite sufficiont as grounds of action against one whom he hated. 

On this occasion, we luive the state of Alexander’s mind disclosed bv 
himself, in one of the references to his letters given by Plutarch. Writing 
to Craterns and to otliera immediately afterwards, Alexander distinctly 
stated that the pages throughout all their torture had deposed against no 
one but themselves. Nevertheless, in another letter addressed to Antipater 
ill Macedonia, he used these expressions : “ Tlie pages were stoned to death 
by the Macedonians; but I mysolf shall punish the sophist, as well as those 
who sent him out here, and those who liarbour in their cities conspirators 
against me.” The sophist Callisthenes had been sent out by Aristotle, who 
is here designated; and probably the Athenians after him. Fortunately 
for Aristotle, he was not at Bactra, but at Atliens. That he could have 
had any concern in the conspiracy of the pages, was impossible. In this 
savage outburst of menace against his absent preceptor, Alexander discloses 
the real state of feeling Avliich prompted him to the destruction of Callis- 
thenes — hatred towards that spirit of citizenship and free speech, whicli 
Callisthenes not only cherished, in common with Aristotle and most other 
literary Greeks, but bad courageously manifested in his protest against the 
motion for worshipping a mortal. 

Callisthenes was first put to the torture and then hanged. His tragical 
fate excited a profound sentiment of sympathy and indignation among tbe 
philosophers of antiquity. 

The halts of Alexander were formidable to friends and companions; his 
marches, to the nnconquered natives whom he chose to treat as enemies.® 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE CONQUEST OP INDIA 

After the conquest of the Baclrian sat¬ 
rapy, there remained only one province of 
tlie Persian empire into which Alexander had 
not jet carried his arms. Already, in¬ 
deed, before he crossed the Pavopa- 
raisus, he had made himself master of a 
gieat part of the country whicli the Persians 
caUed India, and perhaps had very nearly 
reached the utmost limits within which the 
authority of the Great King was acknowledged 
in the latter years of the monarchy. But 
the power of the first Darius had certainly 
been extended much farther eastward. At 
the battle of Arbela the Greeks for the first 
time saw elephants, which they heard had been brought from the banks of 
the Indus, To Alexander and his companions India appeared from a dis¬ 
tance as a new world, of indefinite extent, and abonndmg in wonders and 
riches. Even without any other inducement, he must eagerly have desired 
to explore and subdue it. 

The king of Taxila [or Taksha.sila] had offered his alliance to Alexander, 
and sought aid from him against a powerful neighbour; and thus Alex¬ 
ander ascertained that tlie state of things in tliis part of India was highly 
favourable to his projected invasion. Through some revolutious, no record 
of which has been preserved, a great part of it had in Alexander’s time fallen 
under the dominion of three princes, Taxiles and two who were kinsmen and 
bore the name of Porus. Tho most powerful of these was the immediate 
neighbour of Taxiles; his territoiics lay to the east of the Plydaspes. It was 
against him that the king of Taxila sought to strengthen himself by an 
alliance with the Macedonian conqueror. 

Alexander marched into India at the head of 120,000 foot and 15,000 
horse. We must suppose that at least 70,000 of these were Asiatic troops. 
The summer of 327 had scarcely begun, when he crossed the mountains and 
advanced to the hanks of the Cophen, the river formed by the confluence 
of the Kabul river with the Paiijshir, a larger stream, which meets it from 
the northwest. Here, in conformity to his summons, lie was met by Tax¬ 
iles, and by several chiefs from the country west of the Indus, bringing 
presents, such as wore accounted the moat honourable; and as he expressed 
a wish for elephants, they promised all they possessed, which however 
iunounted to no more than five-and-twenty. 
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Alexander now divided Ins forces. He sent Ilephffistion and p r 
with a strong division, accompanied by the Indian chiefs, down 
the Cophen to the Indus, to prepare a bridge for the paLage of 
while he himself directed his march into the mountains north of the G 
and included between it and the Indus. Here lay the territories of°tt ’ 
warlike tribes — the Aspasiaiia or Hippasians, Gureeans, and Assacen' 
The operations of this campaign, which occupied the rest of the year 
require to be related here with all the military details. He ascended 
rugged vale of the Choes ; and gathered a vast booty, including forty tho * 
sand captives, and between three and four hundred thousand head of cattl"' 
from which he selected some of the finest to be sent into Macedonia, h’ 
then, with some difficulty, effected the passage of the deep and rapid Giirsu-^ 
and entered the territory of the Assacenians. Alexander accepted the 'sur¬ 
render of Maasaga, the capital, on the condition that the mercenaries should 
join his army. But they discovered a degree of patriotism which he had not 
looked for. They were so averse from the thought of turning their arms 
against their countrymen, that, having marched out, and encamped on a hill 
by themselves, they meditated making their escape in the night. Alexander 
was apprised of their design, and, though they had not begun to execute it 
with leas generosity than might have been expected from him, even if mercy 
was out of the question, surrounded the hill with his troops, and cut them 
all to pieces. Then, holding the capitulation to have been broken, he 
stormed the defenceless city, where the chief’s mother and daughter fell 
into his hands. 


The inhabitants of Bazira lied to a place of refuge, which was deemed 
impregnable, and soon became crowded with fugitives from all parts of the 
country. This was a hill fort on the right bank of the Indus, not far above 
its junction with the Cophen. Its Indian name seems to have been slightly 
distorted by the Greeks, according to their usual practice, into that of 
Aornus, which answered to its extraordinary height, as above the flight of a 
bird. It was precipitous on all sides, and accessible only by a single path 
cut in the rook, though in one direction it was connected with a range of 
hills. But its summit was an extensive plain of fruitful soil, partly clothed 
with wood, and containing copious springs. The traditions of the country 
concerning its insurmountable strength seem to have given occasion to the 
fable, which spread through the Macedonian camp, that Hercules himself had 
assailed it without success. Alexander did not need this inducement to 
excite him to the undertaking. It had been a principle, to which he owed 
most of his conquests, to show that he was not to be deterred by any natural 
difficulties; and he resolved to make the Aornus his own. 

He had not long arrived at it, befoi’o he received information of a rugged 
and difficult track that led up to the top of a hill, separated by a hollow of 
no great depth, though of considerable width, from the rock. By this path 
he seirt Ptolemy, with a body of light troops, who reached the summit before 
he was noticed by the garrison, and immediately, as he had been ordered, 
threw up an entrenchment, and by a fire-signal announced his success to the 
camp below. The Indians attempted in vain to dislodge him from his 
position; and the next day Alexander, by a hard struggle, notwithstanding 
their vigorous resistance, joined him there with the rest of the army. He 
now availed himself of his superior numbers, and began to carry a mound 
across the hollow. He took part in the work with his own hands, and the 
whole army, animated by his example and exhortations, prosecuted it with 
restless assiduity. But the Indians, astonished at the intrepidity with which 
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'T ndtui of men had seized this vantage-ground, and alarmed by the progress 
'^■\he work, began to despair of resistance, and to meditate flight. But while 
f' were stealing out of the place, Alexander scaled the deserted wall with 
of his guard, entered the fortress, and chased the fugitives with great 
^fuffhter into the plains below. The capture of the rock which had baffled 
t'a assaults of Hercules was celebrated with solemn sacrifices, and supplied 
rfresVtheme for the eloquence of Agis and Anaxarclius. 

It was in the course of the campaign in the highlands between the Cophen 
ad the Indus, and, it seems, in the territory of the Guraums, that the hlace- 
doiiians were struck with some appearances in the productions of the soil, and 
the manners of the natives, and probably also by the sound of some names 
which reminded them of the legends of Dionysus, whose fabulous conquests 
wcte now' so often mentioned by Alexander’s flatterers, for the purpose of 
esidting the living hero, whom they proposed to deify, above the god. And 
bo we read that Alexander came to a city called Nysa, wliicli boasted of 
Dionysus as its founder, and, as evidence of the fact, showed the ivy and 
laurel which he had planted — a sight ncAV to the Macedonians, since they 
Ljd left their native land. Alexander, Arrian observes, was gratified by 
their stoiy, and wished it to be believed tliat he Avas then treading in the 
iteps of Dionysus; for he hoped that the iMacedonians, roused by emulation, 
would be the more Avilling to bear the fatigues of the expedition in which he 
puiposed to pass the utmost distance that had been reached by the divine 
conqueror. If aa'S may depend on thi.s observation, it Avoiild prove that he 
hid not yet thought of any limit to his OAvn progress, Avithiu the farthest 
bounds of the eastern Avorld. 

It cannot have been later than March 32C when he crossed the Indus, 


piobably a little above its junction with the Cophen. lie celebrated his 
arrival on the eastern bank by a solemn Lsaciuficc, and soon after met Tax- 
iles, who had come out, with his army and his elephants, to greet him, and 
conduct him to his capital, Avith profes.sions of the most entire devotion. 
It seems to have been during bis stay at Taxila, that Alexander Avas first 
enabled to gratify his curiosity concerning the doctrines and practices of the 
Indian ascetics. Ho had already witnessed something similar at Corinth, 
Adhere he found Diogenes living in habits of simplicity not unworthy of the 
Eastern gymnosophists—as the Greeks called the sages Avho exposed them¬ 
selves almost naked to the inclemency of the Indian sky. He is reported bo 
have said that, had he not been Alexander, ho Avould liave been Diogenes. 
The independence of a man who had nothing to aslc of his royal visitor but 
that he would not stand between him and the sun, struck him as only leas 
desirable than the conquest of the world; and he conceived a like admira¬ 
tion for the Indian quietists, who manifested a kindred spirit. He was 
desirous of carrying aivay with him some of the Indian sophists as compan- 
ious of Anaxarchus, 


After solemn sacrifices and gamas, Alexander resumed his march. He 
was informed that Porus had collected his forces on the left bank of the 


Hydaspes, to defend the passage; and he tlicrefore sent Coenus back to 
the Indus, Avith ordens to have the vessels in which the army had crossed 
saived each into two or three piece.s, and transported to the Hydaspes. 
He left all his invalids at Taxila, and stvengthenod his army with five thou¬ 
sand Indians, who were commanded by Taxilcs in person. Having arrived 
on the right bank of the Hydaspes, he beheld the Avliole army of Porus, 
Avith between two hundred and three hundred elephants, drawn up on the 
other side. 
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To distract the attention ol Porus, he divided his army int 
columns, with which he made frequent excursions in various'^ 
if uncertain whore he should attempt a passage. ^ 


THE WAR WITH POUUS 

At the distance of a day’s march above the camp, at a bend of the ' 
towards the west, where the projecting right bank was covered with \vo I 
an island, also thickly wooded, parted the stream. This was the spot nhnl' 
Alexander fixed upon for hi,s attempt. He ordered the vessels brought 
pieces from the Indus to be carried to it — the shelter of the wood embled 
the workmen to i)ut them together agaiir unobserved. Skins also were 
jrrovided to be stuffed rvitli .straw. Night after night he sallied forth vith 
his cavalry, as noisily as jiossiblo, and prr.shed up or down the river as if 
to attempt a passage. Pours al fii-.st drew out his elephants, and mo\ed 
towards the quarter from which the clamour proceeded. But when the 
feint had been often repeated, he ceased to attend to it, and did not stir his 
clephant.s for any noise that he might hear on the other side. 

Alexander him,self sot out with the flower of his Macedonian cavalry, 
and the Bactriaii, Sogdiau, and Scythian auxiliaries, in all about fire 
thousand, and a select division of heavy and light infantry, which included 
the hypaspist,s and the brigades of Clitus and Coeiius. He directed hi 3 
march at a sufficient distance from the river to ho concealed from the 
enemy’s view, and ahoiii- sunset arrived over against the island. During 
the night a violent fall of rain, accompanied by a terrible thnndeistoriu, 
a little impeded the labours of the men; but tlie noise also served to drown 
the clatter of the axes and haniuiers, and all the din of preparation, whidi 
might otherwise liave reached the post on the opposite bank. 

With the return of light the rain liad ccasccl, and the storm was hushed: 
and the troops were immediately embarked. The king himself, with Ptolemy, 
Perdiccas, Lysiinachu,s, and Seleucus, the founder of the Syrian dynasty, went 
on board a small galley, with a part of the hypaspists. The woody island 
concealed their movements, until, having passed it, they were within a short 
distance of the left hank. Then fij’st they were perceived by the Indians 
stationed there ; who immediately rodo off at full speed to carry the tidings. 
Porus was not of a spirit to bo so easily overpowered. His first thought, 
when he received the intelligence, was that there might still be time to come 
up with the enemy, before they had completed their landing ; and lie imme¬ 
diately sent one of his sons, with two thousand cavalry, and 120 chariots, 
towards the place. Alexander charged with all his cavalry. The Indians 
scarcely waited for the shock of this greatly superior force. Four bundled 
of them were slain, and among them the prince himself. 

Even this disaster did not bow the courage of Poms ; leaving a pait of 
his elephants to check Craterns, he advanced to the decisive conflict, with 
two hundred of them, the whole of his cavalry (about four thousand), three 
hundred chariots, and the bulk of his thirty thousand men. 

Alexander, when he came in sight of the enemy, made his cavalry halt, 
to allow time for the infantry to come up, and recover breath, after their 
long and quick march, while he himself, observing the disposition of the hos¬ 
tile army, decided on his plan of attack. He posted himself, as usual, in the 
right wing, with the main body of tbe cavalry ; but stationed Ccenus, with 
two squadrons, on the left. With his wonted sagacity he anticipated that 
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' attack on the enemy’s left wing would draw out the cavalry on the right 
f^nrotect it; and he ordered Gcsnus in this case to fall on their rear. The 
horse-bowmen were first ordered to advance, and threw the enemy into some 
disorder by a shower of arrows. Alexander then led up the rest of his cav- 
alrv to cliaige. The Indian cavalry of the right wing was brought up to 
the^relief of their left, and was at the same time taken in the lear by Coenus, 
and charged by Alexander in front. The whole body, in disorder, sought 
shelter in the line of the elephants, and the Macedo¬ 
nian phalanx then advanced to take advantage of the 
confusion, and to support their cavalry. Yet the shock 
of the huge animals, as long as they were under con¬ 
trol, made havoc even in the ranks of the phalanx, and 
afforded time for the Indian cavalry to rally. But 
when they were driven in by a .second 
charge of the Macedonian horse, and the 
engagement was crowded within a nar¬ 
rower space, the ele¬ 
phants, pressed on 
all sides, began to 
grow unmanage¬ 
able; many lost their 
drivers, and, mad¬ 
dened by wounds, 
turned their fuiy 
indiscriminately 
against friend and 
foe. The phalanx then 
opened a large space for 
them and eluded their 
onset, while the light troops 
plied them with their missiles, 
or mutilated their trunks, and 
drove them back upon their own 
ranks, where, as long as their 
strength lasted, they spread havoc 
and confusion. At length, when many 
of them were killed, and the rest, spent 
with wounds and toil, ceased to be formid¬ 
able, Alexander ordered another general charge 
of horse and foot; and the Indians, routed at all points, betook themselves 
to flight. By this time Craterus, and the divisions on the right hank, had 
effected their passage; and engaging in the pursuit with all the vigour of 
fresh troops, made d^readful slaughter among the fugitives. 

The number of the slain on the side of the Indians amounted, accord¬ 
ing to the more moderate account in Diodorus, to about twelve thousand. 
Among them were two other sons of Porus, and the greater part of his 
principal officers. Nine thousand prisoners were taken, and eighty ele¬ 
phants. The loss of the Macedonians is estimated, as usual, at only a few 
hundreds. 



Indian Soldiers 


Porus himself, mounted on an elephant, had both directed the movements 
of his forces, and gallantly taken part in the action. He had received a 
wound in his shoulder— his body was protected by a corselet of curious work¬ 
manship, which was proof against all missiles — yet, unlike Darius, as long 
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as any of liis troops kept their ground he would not retire from tt 
When, however, ho saw all dispersed, he too turned his elephant fo v 
He was a conspicuous object, and easily overtaken. All he wodd^ V™’ 
Alexander, was to be treated as a king ; and when Alexander observed 
this was no more than a king must do for his own sake, and bade him ''v 
some request for himself, his reply was still that all was included in'th' 
His expectations could scarcely have equalled the conqueror’s munifioen 
He was not only reinstated in his royal dignity, but received a large add" 
tion of territory. Yet it was certainly not pure magnanimity, or admiration 
for his character, that determined Alexander to this proceeding. He w 
conscious that his forces were not sufficient to enable him to displace the 
native princes cast of the Indus, and to annex their territories, in the form 
of a satrapy, to his empire. Hence the generosity he had shown to Taxiles 
But Taxiles hijnself might have become formidable without a rival; and the 
only way to secure the Macedonian ascendency in the Punjab, was to trim 
the balance of power. 

Alexander, after he had buried his slain, and solemnised his victory with 
liis usual magnilicenco, allowed the main body of his army a month’s rest 
]jerhaps in the capital of Porus. The continuance of the rains was probably 
the chief motive for this delay. But before he quitted the scene of his 
triumph, he founded two cities near the Hydaspes — one, which he named 
Nicma, near the field of battle, the other near the place where he had crossed 
the river; this he named Bucephala, after his gallant steed, which had sunk 
either under fatigue or wounds in the hour of victory. 


THE EASTERN LIMIT 

Before he resumed his march eastward, Alexander ordered a great quan¬ 
tity of ship timber to be felled in the forests on the upper course of the 
Hydaspes, which abound in Ih- and cedai, and floated doAvn the stream to 
his new cities, and a fleet to be built for the navigation of the Indus. Alex¬ 
ander, on his march up the river Hydraotes, received or extorted the sub¬ 
mission of some other smaller tribes. As he approached Sangala, he found 
the Cathmans strongly entrenched on an insulated hill near the city, behind 
a triple harrier of wagons. A bloody carnage ensued; for the besieged 
made a vigorous resistance, and more than twelve hundred of the besiegers, 
including several general officers, were wounded. In revenge seventeen 
thousand of the barbarians were massacred ; seventy thousand were made 
prisoners. Alexander then continued his march towards the southeast and 
arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis, or rather of the stream formed by 
the junction of the Hyphasis (Bias) with the Hesidrus (Sutlej). 

Here he had at length reached the fated term of his progress towards the 
east. Alexander had, no doubt, long been undeceived as to the narrow 
limits which, according to the geography of his day, he had at first assigned 
to India, and to the eastern side of the earth. The ocean, which he had 
once imagined to be separated by no very vast tract from the hanks of the 
Indus, had receded, as he advanced, to an immeasurable distance. He had 
discovered that, beyond the Hyphasis, a desert more extensive than any be 
bad yet crossed parted the plains of the Five Streams from the region 
watered by the tributaries of the Ganges, a river mightier than the Indus: 
that the country east of the Ganges was the seat of a great monarchy, far 
more powerful than that of Porus, the land of the Gangarides and Prasians, 
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' kiiiff could bring into the field two hundred thousand foot, twenty 
horse, and several thousands of elephants. That this information 

* served to inflame Alexander’s curiosity and ambition than to deter 
V ”^conld scarcely be doubted by any one who has fully entered into his 
h ’acter even if it had not been expressly stated by the ancients. 

'^°*But the accounts which kindled his ardour, plunged the Macedonians 

• to sullen dejection, which at length broke out into open murmurs. It is 
*'^’gible that, if they had seen any distinct and certain goal before them, 
ther would not have shrunk from the dangers and difficulties of a last enter- 

rige however arduous. But to set out from a region which had once 
Lpeared to them as the verge of the habitable world on a new series of con- 
fluests to which they could foresee no termination, was enough to appal the 
most adventurous spirits. ^ Their thoughts began to revert with uncontrolla¬ 
ble force to their homes in the distant west, as they had reason to fear that 
they were on the point of being torn from them forever. For even of those 
who might escape the manifold dangers of a fresh campaign, how many 
might be doomed to sit down as colonists, and to spend the rest of their 
lives in that strange land 1 India was a still more hopeless place of exile 
than Bactria and Sogdiana, where the Greeks, who had been planted by 
violence, were only detained by terror. The wish to return became uni¬ 
versal, and was soon transformed into a firm resolution not to proceed. 

It is difficult to guess how far the arguments by which Alexander 
endeavoured to overcome the repugnance of his troops, and to animate them 
with his own spirit, resembled any of those which are attributed to him by 
Arrian and Curtius. The threat which Curtius puts into his mouth, that, if 
the Macedonians would not follow him, he would throw himself on his 


Baotrian and Scythian auxiliaries and make the expedition with them alone, 
most likely misrepresents the tone which he assumed. But it may easily be 
supposed that he expressed his wishes, and urged the army to compliance, 
with passionate eloquence. Not only, however, the feelings of the troops, 
but the judgment of his officers was adverse to the proposed enterprise; and 
Cmnus, in a speech which has either been better written or more faithfully 
reported than the king’s, exhorted him to abandon his design. Alexander 
retired to his tent in displeasure. 

The next day he again assembled the army, and made another attempt to 
overpower their reluctance, declaring that he would force no Macedonian to 
accompany him; he was sure that there would be volunteers enough among 
them for his purpose ; the rest might return home and say that they had 
left their king in the midst of his enemies. But even this appeal produced 
no effect. For three days he kept within his tent, where not even his chief 
officers were admitted to his presence, waiting for a change in the disposition 
of the men. But the stillness which prevailed in the camp convinced him, 
more strongly than words could have done, that their determination was 
fixed. He then felt that it was time to yield — not perhaps without some 
pride in the reflection that there was not a man in tlie army who was capable 
of his own contempt for difficulties and dangers. He had however gone too 
far, it seems, to recede without some other pretext. The sacrifices easily 
supplied one. When they were found unpropitious to the passage of the 
river, he called his council and declared his resolution to retreat. 


It was received with tears of joy and grateful shouts hy the army. 
Before he quitted the Hyphasis, he ordered twelve colossal altars to be built 


P“Th6ir very horses' hoofs were worn away by thoir continual marches, ” says Diodorus ftxvii.] 
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on its banks, and dedicated to the gods wbo bad led him thus far ’ f 
then, after a solemn saciificc and games, he began to retrace bis 
the Acesines he fonnd the city, v/hich Hephtestion had been orderedT'b •?'' 
ready to receive a colony ; and there he loft the disabled mercenaries i ’ 
many natives of the neighbouring districts, as were willing to settle 
the licet on the Ilydaapes was now nearly ready, but the two new Hi- 
had suffered so much from the rains that the army was for som 
employed in restoring tliem. In the meanwhile, Alexander made his 
arrangement of the affairs of the northern Punjab, by which Poms ga l 
a fresh addition of territory, so that his dominions included, it is said 
nations and above two ibonsaiid cities, with, it seems, a title which ekablisr*! 
his superiority over all the cliiefs east of tlie Indus. 


THE MABCn TO THE -WEST 

The fleet, wliich was probably for tlie most part collected from tk 
natives, numhored, according to Ptolemy, nearly two thousand vessels of 
various kinds, including ciglity galleys of war. The command of the whole 
fleet was entrusted to Nearclius. Alexander divided his forces into four 
corps. The main body, witii about two hundred elephants, was to advance 
along the eastern bank under the command of Hephaestion, Craterus was 
to lead a smaller division of infantry and cavalry on tlie opposite side of the 
river. Pliilippus, witii tlio troops of his satrapy, was ordered to take a cii- 
cuitous route towards tho point whore the two other generals ivere to wait 
for the fleet, in which the king liiinself was to embark with the hypaspists, 
the bowmen, and a division of his liorseguard — in all, eight tlionsand men. 
On the morning of tlie embarkation, Alexander iiimself, under the direction 
of his sootlisayers, offered the libations and prayers which were deemed 
fittest to propitiate the powers of the Indian streams, Hydaspes and the 
impetuous Acesines, whicli was soon to join it, and the mighty Indus, which 
was afterwards to receive their united waters. Among the gods of the west, 
Hercules and Amnion were invoked ivith especial devotion; then, at the 
sound of the trumpet, the fleet began to drop down the river. 

It was a spectacle such as the bosom of the Hydaspes had never before 
witnessed, nor has it since. Its higli banks were crowded with the natives, 
who flocked from all quarters with eager curiosity to gaze, and accompanied 
the armament in its progress to some distance before they could he satiated 
with the sight of the stately galleys, the horses, the men, the mighty mass of 
vessels gliding down in unbroken order; and as the adjacent woods rang -with 
the signals of the boatswains, the measured shouts of the rowers, and the 
plash of numberless oars, keeping time with perfect exactness, the Indians 
too testified their delight in strains of their national music. 

Alexander, as he proceeded, landed his troops wherever he found a dis- 
play of force necessary to extort submission from the neighbouring tribes, 
though it was with reluctance that he spent any time in these incursions; 
he was anxious, as soon as possible, to reach the frontiers of the Malli, a 
warlike race, from whom he expected a vigorous resistance, and whom he 
therefore wished to surprise before they had completed their preparations 
and had been joined by their allies, particularly their southern neighbours 
the Oxydracm or Sudracse. In five days he arrived at the second place of 
rendezvous, the confluence of the Hydaspes and the Acesines. His Indian 
pilots had warned him of the danger which the fleet would have to encounter 
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iKJiiit; yet it did. not escape.^ The united rivers were at that time 
/into a narrow space, wliere their conflicting waters roared and chafed 
^'^eddies and waves. Several of the long galleys lost a great part of their 
^ , and were much shattered ; two were dashed against each other, and 
^ntnelv wrecked, and many of the crews perished. According to some 
® counts, Alexander himself at one time thought his own galley so much in 
dinffer,"that he was on the point of jumping overboard. A.s the stream 
v'ldened, and spent its violence, a headland on the right bank afforded shelter 

While it was undergoing the necessary repairs, Alexander made an expe¬ 
dition inland against the Sibas, or Sivaites, so called undoubtedly from the 
Indian deity, who was the chief object of their worship. On his return to the 
tJeet he was rejoined by his three generals, and immediately made his dispo- 
Mtions for the subjugation of the Malli. 

There can be little doubt that the name of this people has been preserved 
m that of the modern city of Multan. Tlie united forces of the Malli and 
the SudracjE are estimated in the accounts of Diodorus and Curtins, on the 
most moderate calculation, at eighty thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and 
seven hundred cliariots; and from the manner in which they are coupled 
together, we are led to presume that in tins respect there was no inequality 
between them. But the two races were composed of widely different ele- 
nieats: for the name of the one appears to have been derived from that 
of the Siidra caste; and it is certain that the Brahmans were predominant in 
the other. As it was on the side of tlie desert tliat they might he expected 
to feel most secure, Alexander resolved to strike across it himself with one 
dirision of his army, into the heart of their country, w'Hle two other corps 
tiaversed it in other directions, to intercept the retreat of those whom he 
might drive before hiin.i 

It was with a wonderful case and enthusiasm that Alexander and his 
troops captured citadel after citadel and routed horde after horde, slaying 
ruthlessly those who fought and those who fled. But it is not with equal 
ease and enthusiasm that the modern reader peruses a catalogue of victories 
so long as to grow monotonous. Wo therefore omit the accounts of the 
various successes of the Macedonians, and hasten to the picturesque climax 
before the chief Mallian city as told by Arrian.a 


THE HEAVE MALLIANS 

When the defendants were unable to endure the violence of his assault 
they retired into the castle. Alexander with his forces, having burst open 
one of the gates of the city, entered, and took possession thereof, a long time 
before the rest. Perdiccas and his party no sooner mounted the walls (for 
many of them had 2 iot yet recovered their ladders) than they perceived the 
city taken, because the walls were left defenceless. 

However, the besieged, entering the castle, and being resolutely bent to 
hold it, some of the Macedonians endeavoured to undermine the wails, others 
to scale them, and accordingly busied themselves in fixing their ladders, 
wherever they could, with design to storm the place. But Alexander, not 
brooking their slow proceeding.s, snatched a ladder out of the hands of one 
of the soldiers, and applying it to the wall, immediately mounted, having 
guarded his body with his shield. Peucestas followed his steps, bearing the 
consecrated shield, which Alexander had taken from the temple of the Trojan 
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Pallas, and had ordered to be borne before him in all his battles- ft v 
Leonnatus ascended by the same ladder, and Abreas (one who* 
double stipend, on account of former services) by another. And * 

ander, having gained the top of the battlements, and fixed his shield f f' 
fence, drove some of the defendants headlong down into the castle an^ 1 
others with his sword, clearing the place where he stood. ’ ^ ® 

But the royal targeteers being solicitous and endeavouring to ascend' 
too great numbers, broke the ladders, and thereby not only fell down th 
selves, but hindered others from mounting. Alexander, in the meanti^™' 
stood as a mark for all the Indians, who were in the adjacent towers T’ 
none of them durst venture to come so near him as to fight hand to Land^ 
and those within the castle also cast their darts at him, but at some distanc* 
(for the Indians had thrown up a rampart there within the wall, where 
they stood, and they easily perceived who he was, both by the brightness 
of his armour, and the greatness of his courage). However, he resolved 
rather than to continue exposed in that station, whore nothing was to be 
done worthy notice, to cast himself directly into the castle, imagining that 
such an action would strike a terror into the besieged, or at least it would 
add greatly to his glory, and if he died there, he should gain the admiration 
and applause of posterity ; upon which he immediately leaped down into the 
castle, where, fixing himself against the wall, some of the enemy who rushed 
forwards upon him he slew with his sword, and among the rest, the Indian 
general. Others, as they advanced towards him, he smote with stones, and 
beat them back; but upon their second, and higher approach, he slew them 
also with his sword, so that the barbarians durst now no more attempt to 
come within his reach, but gathering about him, at some distance, threw 
their darts, and such other weapons, at him, as they had, or could find, from 
that station. 

Peucestas, Abreas, and Leonnatus were the only three persons of the 
whole Macedonian array wlio mounted the castle wall before the ladders 
broke, and they leaped down on the inside and valiantly fought to save 
their king. Abreas was wounded in the face with an arrow, and fell dowm 
dead. Alexander’s breastplate was pierced through with an arrow, whereby 
he received a wound in the breast, which Ptolemy says, was so dangerous 
that, by the vast effusion of blood, his life was despaired of: nevertheless, 
so long as he was hot, he retained his innate courage, and defended himself 
valiantly; but the blood streaming from him, and his spirits sinking, he was 
seized with a dizziness in his head, and a chillness throughout his limbs, 
whereupon he fell forward upon Iiis shield. Peucestas then, with the sacred 
shield of Pallas, stood by the king, and protected him from the enemies’ 
darts on the one side, as did Leonnatus on the other; hut they were also 
sore wounded, and Alexander was very nigh losing his blood and life 
together. 

The Macedonians without were in the utmost anxiety to decide how they 
should ascend the walls, and get to the inside of the castle, fearing lest their 
king, who had rashly exposed himself by scaling the walls, and leaping 
down among the enemy, should be in danger j and their ladders being 
broken, they used all their skill to contrive other ways to mount: where¬ 
upon some of them drove large iron pins into the wall (which was built with 
brick), and taking hold of those, hoisted themselves up with great difficulty; 
others mounted upon the shoulders of their companions, and so gained the 
top; however, he who ascended first leaped down on the other side, and saw 
the king lying prostrate ; and afterward, others following, with dreadful 
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and lamentations, a sharp battle ensued, they endeavouring with all 

I 'r mifflit to save their king, by covering him with their shields. In the 
^^^'nffhile, others having torn off the bars, and forced open a gate between two 

made way for their companions to enter, and a part of the wall giving 
^ W to the violent shocks of some others, opened a new passage into the castle. 

Alexander’s severe wound and the army’s grief 

A mighty slaughter of the Indians then ensued, every individual found 
bgjnff cut off, and not so much as the women or children spared. The 
Macedonians then turned their thoughts on their king, whom they hors 
an-ay upon his shield, not knowing 
Uether he would die or live. Some 
authors relate that Critodemus, a physi¬ 
cian of Cos, laid open his wound and 
drew out the arrow; others, that Perdic- 
cas performed that task, no physician 
being present and the case urgent: for 
Alexander commanded that the wound 
should be opened, though -with a sword, 
and the dart drawn out of his body. 

However, he lost abundance of blood in 
the operation, and again fainted away. 

While the king lay there, to wait for 
the healing of his wound, news was car¬ 
ried to the camp, from whence he set 
out on that expedition, that he was 
dead; upon which a sudden cry run 
throughout the camp, as tlie report 
spread from one to another: and when 
they came a little to themselves, and 
began to set bounds to their grief, they 
were strangely perplexed, and in great 
doubt, who should be chosen to head 
tlie army (for many seemed to have 
equal pretence to that dignity, by their 
merit, not only in Alexander’s opinion, An Indian Phincb, Timb ob Alexandbr 
but also in that of the Macedonians), 

and how they should be led safe into their own country, being surrounded 
with so many fierce and warlike nations; some whereof, whom they had not 
yet visited, would, in all probability, fight stoutly for their liberty, and others, 
whom they had, would revolt, when they were freed from the fear of Alex¬ 
ander. Besides, when they begun to consider how many vast rivers were 
between them and their country, which they were in no ways able to pass 
over, they were almost driven to despair; and indeed everything seemed 
terrible to them, when they wanted their king: and even when the former 
accounts were contradicted, and news came of his being still alive, the 
messenger could hardly find credit, for they had before heard that there 
were but small hopes of his life — nay, when letters arrived signifying that 
he would return to the camp in a short while, the news seemed incredible to 
many, for they sujpposed that the letters had been no more than a contriv¬ 
ance of his bodyguards and the generals of his army. 
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When Alexander came to the knowledge of this, he began to f 
aii insurrection might happen, for which reason, as soon as his health^'^ 
admit, he ordered himself to be conveyed to the banks of the river ^ 
tes, and from thence, down the stream, to the camp, which was nigh th 
fluence of the Hydraotes and Acesines, where Hephsestion had the 
of the army, and Nearchus of the navy. When the ship, which had the v''! 
on board, approached in view of the camp, he ordered the cover of his 
pavilion to be hoisted upon the poop thereof, to be seen by the whole arm'^ 
But neither yet did many believe him to be alive, thinking the ship wa’ 
bringing his dead body, until at last he drew near the shore, and strrtched 
out his right hand to the multitude. 

Then a loud shout was raised for joy, some holding up their hands to 
heaven, others to their king; and many, who despaired of his life, melting 
into tears, by such a sudden and unexpected joy. And when, upon his 
coming on shore, they brought the bed or litter, whereon he had been 
carried before, he refused it, and ordered his horse to be made ready, which 
having mounted, he again received the joyful acclamations of the' whole 
army; the banks and neighbouring woods, echoing with the sound. When 
he approached his tent, lie leaped from his horse, and showed himself also 
to his army on foot, to give them the greater certainty of his health, 
Then arose a general emulation among them, and they strove which should 
approach nighest to him, and some were ambitious to touch his hands 
others, his knees, others aspired no nigher than his garment; and some 
were even satisfied with the sight of him, and with wishing him health and 
happiness; some brought garlands, and others, flowers such as the country 
produced to strew in his way; aiicl when some of his friends reproved Idra 
for exposing himself to such dangers for tho army, and told him, it was not 
the business of a general, hut of a common soldier, Nearchus tells us he 
took their reproofs ill, and the reason why he was offended at the liberty they 
used, seems to be, because their reproofs were just, and he was conscious he 
deserved them. However, his fortitude in battle, and his thirst after glorj, 
hurried him so far, that he oould not contain himself, nor keep out of the 
midst of danger.e 

While Alexander was convalescent from his grievous wound, such of 
the Main and Sudracie as remained alive sent ambassadors and made sub¬ 
mission with what tattered pride they could muster. They were bangueted 
and then attached to the satrapy of Philippns, and a thousand of their best 
troops required to follow Alexander down the river. At the juncture of 
the Acesines with the Indus he hade Philippus build a city. His father-in- 
law Oxyartes, bringing news of the misconduct of Tyriaspes the satrap of 
Paropamisus, was given tho satrapy for his own. Craterus was sent 
westward into Carmania with tire bulk of the land-forces. The opulent 
princedom of Musicanus submitted gracefully, but later revolted, and Musl- 
canus was banged upon a cross as aii example. The prince of Pattala sur¬ 
rendered without struggle and Alexander sailed on to the ocean. Here the 
Macedonians first saw a real oceanic tide, and many of their vessels, after 
being stranded, were later shattered by the swift reflux of that coast, tiU the 
frightened troops aa Quintus Curtins says “ neither dared trust themselves 
on the land, nor remain on board,” and there followed the usual result of 
panic, for as old John Digby in 1747 quaintly translated Curtins “in all 
tumultuary assemblies, baste is of pernicious consequence.” 

Nearchus, the admiral, was now left to conduct the fleet from the Indus 
to the Tigris by way of the Persian Grulf, a marvellous feat of seafaring in 
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tiiiit early day. Alexander about August moved westward by land, soon 
Jriking the desert of Gedrosia, where the horrors of the march deserve fuller 
description.® 


THE DBSEBT MABCH 

He himself then marched forward to Pura, the capital city of the Ged- 
rosi, where he arrived the sixtieth day, after his departure from the country 
of the Oritfe. Many of the writers of Alexander’s life tell us that all the 
hardships which his army endured in his expedition through Asia were not 
to he compared with those they underwent in that march. And Nearchus 
aasmes us that though he could not possibly be ignorant of the difficulties 
they must struggle with iu such a country, yet nevertheless he was re¬ 
solved to go forwards. 

He tells us the inhabitants informed him that no general was ever 
able to conduct an army safe through these deserts; that Semiramis enter¬ 
ing them with great numbers of men in her flight from Tv,^;o narriprl 
no more than twenty through out of her whole army: an 
the son of Carabyses, who also attempted to invade ^ 
carried, lost the greatest part of his forces in tliose ■■■ 
himself and seven of his followers only escaping; that i 
told to Alexander were so far from damping his resolu 
thereupon the rather excited to attempt to conduct his a 
parts, where both Gyrus and Semiramis had failed of suo 
no country was impassable to such soldiers, led on by such , 

For these reasons, as also that lie might he nigh the sei 
necessaries for his fleet, he chose to return that way. He 
were so vehement and their want of water so much, that 
and most of their beasts of burden died—sonie by being 
deep scorching sands, but the greatest part of thirst; f- 
little tumuli or hiUooks of sand which they were obligcu ..u 
where no firm footing could be had, but they sank deep into it, as’they 
would into clay or new-fallen snow; and their horses and mules were no 
less harassed and wearied out by the excessive heats and intolerable fatigues 
of such a march than tlie men. The great distance of their resting-places 
was one occasion of the army’s hardship), for their want of water caused 
them oftentimes to continue their march much farther than otherwise they 
would. Then the length of the march, with the excessive heats and raging 
thirsts they endured, despatched many of them. 

The soldiers then began to slay many beasts of burden for their own 
use; for when provisions failed they consulted together, and killed both 
horses and mules, aud ate their flesh, aud afterwards excused themselves, 
y pretendmg that they died of heat or thirst, aud there was none who 
took the pains to inquire thoroughly into the affair: even Alexander himself, 

5, 1 ’ ignorant of it; but as their necessities pleaded in their 

oenali, he deemed it prudence rather to conceal his knowledge thereof, 
an to seem to authorise it, by suffering the guilty persons to escape 
punishment. And now, to such straits were they reduced, that neither 
e sick, nor those who were weary with travel, could be drawn any fur- 
y want of beasts, and partly for want of carriages — which 
e soldiers themselves, because they could not easily drag them through the 
san s, broke in pieces. Many also broke their wagons, before they began 
IS march, through fear that they should be forced to leave the shorter 
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and nearer path, and take that which was farther about orl t 
was more convenient for carriages. ’ oecaase it 

On this account, many were left behind —some by reason of ' V 
some of heat and weariness, and others of thirst; and none took 
to restore them to health again, or to help them forwards■ fo/Tt’ 
moved apace, and the whole was so much in danger that they were 
to neglect the care of particular persons. If any chanced to 
by reason of the vast fatigues of a liard night’s march, when they aw V S’ 
if they had strength they followed the army by the track of their footst™’ 
though few of them ever came up with it, the far greatest part sinkino^^?’ 
the sands, like sailors into the ocean, and so perishing. ® “ 

Another accident also happened, which equally affected man and bei 
for the Gedrosian country, like the Indies, is subject to rams uhile 

the Etesian winds blow; but these rains fall act 
in the plains, but among the mountains, where the 
clouds, not reaching their tops, are, as it were 
pent up by the winds and dissolved into showers’ 
When the army therefore, encamped nigh a small 
brook, for the sake of the water, the same, about 
the second watch of the night (being swelled with 
sudden rains, which none of them perceived), 
poured down such a dreadful inundation, that 
many women and children, who followed the 
camp, with the royal furniture, and the baggage 
mules, which were left alive, were swept away. 
Nay, so furious was the deluge, that the soldiers 
wore liardly able to save themselves, many of them 
losing their arras, and some lew tlieir lives; many 
also, who had long endured the utmost extremities 
of licat and thirst, finding plenty of water, at 
their first coming here, drank to excess, and died. 
And hence it was, that Alexander would never, 
after that time, suffer them to encamp near a 
torrent, but at the distance of twenty furlongs, at 
least, to hinder his men from rushing too violently 
forwards, and drinking too large draughts, to their 
own destruction; he also took care, that those 
who came first should not run into the water with 
their feet, and thereby render it unwholesome to 
the rest of the army. 

While the army laboured under the most dread¬ 
ful inconveniences of heat and thirst in tins desert, 
Alexander performed one gallant act, which we can by no means pass over 
in silence, though some authors affirm it was not done here, but in the desert 
of Paropamisus. As the forces continued their march through these sands, 
which reflected the burning rays of the sun upon them, it was necessary that 
they should send out parties daily to seek for water; the king, though 
ready to faint away with thirst, marched on foot, at the head of his troops, 
that his officers and soldiers (as is usual in such cases) might the more 
patiently endure those hardships which their general shared in common with 
them. In the meanwhile, some light-armed soldiers, who were despatched 
to search for water, found a small quantity, not far from the army, in the 
channel of a brook, almost dried up, but it was very muddy; however, they 
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dreri up, and bringing it in a shield, presented it to the king, as a choice 

received it, and returning due thanks to those who brought it, poured 
mmediately upon the ground, in presence of the army. This action of 
f s'encouraged the soldiers, as much as if every man had drunk a share 
f that water which he refused to taste; and his extraordinary self-denial 
Is DO less praiseworthy, than the noble example he showed of a wise and 

accident happened here, which, if it had not been speedily 
remedied, might have occasioned the loss of the whole army; for the sands 
being moved to and fro, by the winds, and all the surface reduced to a 
lei el their guides themselves were at a loss how to conduct the army any 
further: for no sign of any track appeared to point out the path; nor was 
there so much as a tree, nor a shrub, nor any certain hillock, to be seen to 
direct them. Besides, they were unacquainted with the manner of observing 
the motions of the sun by day, and the stars by night, to regulate their march, 
as mariners at sea to their course by the two Bears, the PhcEuicians by the 
Lesser, but most other nations by the Greater. In this difficulty, Alexander 
vas forced to proceed as chance directed him. However, he ordered his 
army to turn to the left, and himself, with a few choice horse, went before 
to point out the road; but their horses, quite spent witli heat, were most of 
them left behind — insomuch, that only he, with five of his followers, passed 
through the sands, to the seashore, safe on horseback. However, on their 
arrival there, they dug nigh the coast, and found plenty of water, sweet, 
and clear; whereupon he ordered the army thither, and, after that travelled 
seven days along the seacoast, and always found plenty of water. Then, his 
guides assuring him they knew the way again, they left the sea, and led 
the army into the inland parts again.e 


EXCESSES AND CRUELTIES DESCRIBED BY CDETItTS 

By these means the army came at last upon the frontiers of the Gedro- 
sians, whose territory was very fruitful. Here he stayed some time to refresh 
his harassed troops; in the interim he received letters from Leonnatus, 
importing “ that he had fought and overcome eight thousand foot, and five 
hundred horse of the Oritse. ” Oraterus likewise sent him advice “ that he had 
seized and put into custody Ozines and Zariaapes, two noblemen of Persia, 
who were contriving a rebellion.” The king afterwards appointed Siburtius 
governor of that province, in the room of Memnon, who was lately dead, and 
then marched into Carmania. Aspastes had the government of this nation, 
and was suspected to aim at innovations during the king’s abode in India ; 
but as he came to meet the king, his majesty thought fit to dissemble his 
resentment, and kept him in the same station till he could get a clearer 
information of the crimes he was accused of. 

The governor of India having sent him by this time (according to his 
orders) a great number of horses and draught cattle out of the respective 
countries subject to his empire, he remounted, and gave fresh equipages to 
those who wanted. He also restored them arms to their former splendour, 
for they were not now far from Persia, which was not only in a profound 
peace, but vastly rich. 

As therefore he not only rivalled the glory Bacchus had gained by the 
conquest of these countries, but also his fame, he resolved (his mind being 
B w, — TOf,. jv. g;s 
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elevated above mortal grandeur) to imitate lun^ in hig nianner f 
though it be uncertain whether it was at first intended by Ra 
triumph, or only the sport and pastime o£ the drunken crewf He^ '' 
caused all the streets through which he was to pass to he strew'^?°'^.^^ 
flowers and garlands, and large vessels and cups filled with wine t'''? 
placed before the doors of the houses. Then he ordered wagons to b6^° i 
of a sufficient largeness to contain a great many, which were adorned u' 
tents, some with white coverings, and some with precious furniture 

The king’s friends and the royal band went first, wearing on their he 1 
chaplets made of variety of flowers, in some places the flutes and hautbo * 
were heard, in others the liarmonious sound of the harp and lute; all the ar 
followed, eating and drinking after a dissolute manner, everyone setting oS 
his wagon according to his ability, their arms (which were extraordinLly 
flue) lianging round about tlio same. The king, with the companions of bis 
debauchery, was carried in a magnificent chariot laden with gold cups, and 
other large vessels of the same metal. After this manner did this army of 
bacchanals march for seven days together, a noble as well as certain prey 
to those they had conquored, if they had had but courage enough to fall 
upon them in this drunken condition : nay, it had been an easy matter for 
a thousand men (provided tlicy were hut sober) to have made themselves 
masters of this riotous army, in the midst of its triumph, as it lay plunged 
in the surfeits and excesses of a seven days’ debauch ; but fortune, that sets 
the price and credit of things, turned this military scandal into glory. The 
then present ago and posterity since have with reason admired, how they 
could, in that drunken condition, with safety pass through nations hardly 
yet sufBciently subdued ; but the barbarians interpreted the rankest temerity 
imaginable for a well-grounded assurance. However, all this pomp and 
splendour had the executioner at its heels, for the satrap Aspastes, of whom 
we before made mention, was ordered to be put to death. Thus we see that 
luxury is no obstacle to oruelty, nor cruelty to luxury. 

About this time Oleander and Sitalces, with Agathon and Heracon (who 
had killed Parmenion by the king’s orders), came to him, having with them 
five thousand foot and one thousand horse ; but they were followed by their 
accusers out of the respective provinces of which they had had the prefecture; 
and indeed it was impossible for them to atone for so many enormous crimes 
which they had committed, though they had been instruments in an execu¬ 
tion altogether grateful to the king ; for they were not contented to pillage 
the public, but even plundered the temples, and left the virgins and chief 
matrons to bewail the violation of their lionour. In fine, by their avarice 
and lust, they had rendered the very name of the Macedonians odious to 
the barbarians; but Oleander’s fury exceeded all the rest, for he was not 
contented to defile a noble virgin, but gave her afterwards to his slave for a 
concubine. 

The major part of Alexander’s friends did not so much regard the griev- 
ousness of the crimes that wei’e now publicly laid to their charge, as the 
memory of Parmenion, who had been killed by their hands, which perhaps 
might secretly plead for them in the king’s breast; and they were overjoyed 
to see those ministers of his anger experience the dire effects of it themselves, 
and “that no power that is injuriously acquired can be of long duration.”^ 

The king having heard their accusation, said “ that their adversaries 
had forgot one thing, and the greatest of all their crimes, which was their 
despairing of his safety; for they would never have dared to be guilty of 
such villainies, if they had either hoped or believed he should have returned 
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Tfe fiom India.” He therefore committed them to custody, and ordered 
fsix hundred soldiers who luad been the instruments of their cruelty to be 
lit to death.” The same days also the authors of the Persian revolt (whom 
^rateriis had brought along with him) were executed./ 

Still cruelty, in the most odious sense of the word, wanton injustice, was 
always foreign to his nature; nor have we any proof that his temper had 
become in other respects harsher, or less even, than before his Indian 

expedition. 


THE EETUEH OF EEAECHHS 

In the meanwhile he was in painful uncertainty, and was giving way 
more and more to gloomy thoughts, as to the fate of Nearchus and the fleet. 
They were at length dispelled by tidings that Nearchus had landed on the 
coast of Carmania, within a few days’ march of the camp. The bearer of 
the news was the governor of the maritime district in which the event had 
occurred. Some of the men helougiug to the fleet, in an excursion up the 
country, had fallen in witli one of Alexander’s soldiers, and learned from 
him that the king was encamped only five days’ march fioui the sea; by 
him Nearchus wa.s brought to the governor, who hastened to the camp with 
the joyful tidings. Alexander sent party after party with means of con¬ 
veyance for Nearchms. Some of his messengers proceeded but a short dis¬ 
tance, and returned without intelligence. Others went further, but lost 
the road. He began to suspect that he had been deceived, and ordered the 
governor to be arrested. Meanwhile Nearchus had hauled up his vessels 
on shore, and had fortified a naval camp, where he left the greater part of 
his men, and set out, with Arcliias, his second in command, and five or six 
companions, to seek the king. On their way they met one of the parties 
which had been sent with horses and carriages in search of them. But so 
great was the change made iu their appearance by the hardsliips of the voy¬ 
age, that, even when they inquired the road to the camp, tliey were not 
recognised by their countrymen, until, on the suggestion of Arcliias, they 
made themselves known. Some now hastened to inform Alexander of their 
approach. When he heard of the smallness of their number, he concluded 
that the fleet was lost, and that they were the only survivors. But their 
arrival cleared up all mistakes, and diffused univeisal joy. 

The details of the voyage would he foreign to our purpose. Nearchus 
had been forced to begin it, before the winds had become favourable, by the 
hostility of the Indians at Pattala; and though he waited four-and-twenty 
days on the Arabite coast, he afterwards lost three of his vessels in the ad¬ 
verse monsoon. On the coast of Oritis he met Leomiatus, who, after Alex¬ 
ander’s departure, had been obliged to defend himself against the combined 
forces of the natives and their allies. He had gained a great victory with 
the loss of few men; the satrap Apollophanes was among the slain. Prom 
Leonnatus, according to the king’s orders, Nearchus received a supply of 
corn sufficient for ten days, and exchanged some of his least active sailors 
for better men from the camp; hut it does not appear that he lighted upon 
any of the magazines destined by Alexander for his use. After manifold 
hardships and perils, from the monsters of the deep, the barrenness of the 
coast, the hostility of the barbarians, and from the timidity and despon¬ 
dency of his own crews, he at length, with the aid of a Gedrosian pilot, 
reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf. When they came in sight of Ara¬ 
bia, Onesicritus — with what view is not perfectly clear •— urged the admiral 
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to strike across, and steer to the south. Nearchus however urud 
I'lisecl to deviate from tlic king’s instructions, and finally landed ' 

mouth of the river Anamia (Ibrahim), not far to the east of ' 

Ormuz ® ® 

Now Alexander, having conceived vast designs, had resolved aft 
had conquered all the eastern coast, to pass out of Syria into Africa 
very much incensed against the Carthaginians, and from thence march'"u 
through the deserts of Numidia, to direct his course towards Cadiz for”t 
was generally reported that Hercules had there planted his pillars ' Fr i 
hence he pro[)osGd to inarch through Spain, which the Greek.s call Ibei^*' 
from the river Iberus; and having passed the Alps to come to the coast of 
Italy, from whence it was hub a short cut to Epirus. He therefore vavp 
orders to his governors in Mesopotamia “to cut down timber in Mount 
Libanus, and convey it to Thap.sacus, a town in Syria, where it was to be 
employed to build large vessels, which were afterwards to be conducted to 
Babylon. The kings of Cyprus were also commanded to supply them with 
copper, hemp and sails.” 

While he was doing these things he received letters from the kings Porus 
and Taxile.s, to acquaint him witli the death of Abisares by sickness, and 
that riiilip hia lieutenant was dead of his wounds; as also that the pei'.sons 
concerned in tliat action liad been punished. Hereupon he substituted 
Budosmon (who was commander of the Thracians) in the room of Philip, 
and gave Abisares’ kingdom to his son. From thence he came to Pasargada, 
which is a city of Persia, and whose satrap’s name was Orxines, who in nobil¬ 
ity and riches far exceeded all the barbarians; ho derived his pedigree horn 
Oj^rus, formerly king of Persia; his predecessors had left him a great deal 
of wealth, which ho liad very much increa.sed by the long enjoyment of his 
authority. This nohloman came to meet the king, with all soits of presents, 
as well for himself as for his friends; he had with him whole studs of horses 
ready broke, chariots adorned with gold and silver, rich furniture, jewels, 
gold plate to a groat value, purple garments, and four thousand talents of 
coined silver. However, this excessive liberality proved the cause of his 
death; for having pre.sontcd all the king’s friends with gifts far beyond 
their expectation, ho took no notice of Bagoas the eunuch, who had endeared 
Alexander to liim by his abominable compliance; and being informed by 
some who wished him well, that he was very much in Alexander’s favour, he 
made answer, “ that ho lionoured the Iring’s friends, but not his eunuchs, it 
not being the custom of the Persians.” The eunuch was no sooner ac¬ 
quainted with this an.swer, than he employed all the power and interest he 
had so .shamefully procured himself to ruin this innocent nobleman. 

It happened that Alexander caused Cyrus’ tomb to he opened, in order 
to pay his ashes the funeral rites; and whereas he believed it to be full of 
gold and silver, according to the general opinion of the Persians, there vyas 
nothing found in it but a rotten buclclei’, two Scythian bows and a scim¬ 
itar. However, the king placed a crown of gold upon his cofSn, and 
covered it with a cloak ho used to wear himself, and seemed to wonder 
“ that so great a prince, who abounded in riches, was not more sumptuously 
interred than if he had been a private person.” Hereupon Bagoas, who 
stood next to the king, turning to him said; “ What wonder is it to find the 
royal tombs empty, when the satrap’s houses are not able to contain the 
treasures they have taken from thence? As for my own part, I must 
confess, I never saw this tomb before, but I remember I have heard Dariiis 
say that there were three thousand talents buried with Cyrus. From hence 
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oceeds Orsiues’ liberality to you, that what he knew he could not keep with 
fmpimity might produce him your favour, when he presented you with it.” 

Having thus stirred up the king’s anger, those whom Bagoas had 
entrusted with the same affair came in, so that he on one side, and the sub¬ 
orned witnesses on the other so possessed the king’s ears, that Orxines found 
himself in chains before he had the least suspicion of his being accused. 
This vile eunuch was not satisfied with the death of this innocent prince, but 
had the impudence to strike him as he was going to be executed ; whereupon 
Orxines looking at him said: “ I had heard indeed, that formerly women 
reigned in Asia, but it is altogether new, that a eunuch should be a king.” 
This was the end of the chiefest nobleman of Persia, who was not only inno¬ 
cent, but had likewise been profusely liberal to the king.^ At that time 
Phradates was put to death, being suspected to aim 
at the regal dignity. “Now,” says Curtius, “Alex¬ 
ander began to be too apt to give credit to false 
informations; from whence it is plain that prosperity 
IS able to change the best nature, it being a rarity to 
find anyone sufficiently cautious against good fortune. 

Thus he who a little before could not find in his heart 
to condemn Lyncestes Alexander, though accused by 
two witnesses; and who had suffered several prisoners 
of a mean condition to be acquitted, even contrary to 
Ids own inclination, only because they seemed inno¬ 
cent to the rest, and had restored kingdoms to his 
conquered enemies, at last so degenerated from him¬ 
self as even against his own sentiment to bestow kingdoms on some at the 
pleasm’e of an infamous catimite, and deprive others of their lives.” 

Much about the same time he received letters from Coenus concerning 
the transactions in Europe aud Asia, whilst he was subduing India — viz,, that 
Zopirio his governor of Thrace, in his expedition against the Getce, had been 
surprised with a sudden storm, and perished therein with the whole army ; 
and that Sceuthes being informed thereof had solicited the Odrysians his 
countrymen to revolt, whereby Thrace was almost lost, and Greece itself in 
danger ; for Alexander having punished the insolence of some of the satraps 
(who during his wars in India, had exercised all manner of crimes in their 
respective provinces) had thereby terrified others, who being guilty of the 
same foul practices, expected to be rewarded after the same manner, and 
therefore took refuge with the mercenary troops, designing to make use of 
their hands in their defence, if they were called to execution ; others, getting 
together what money they could, fled. The king being advised hereof, 
despatched letters to all the governors throughout Asia, whereby they were 
commanded upon sight to disband all the foreign troops within their respec¬ 
tive provinces. 

Harpalus was one of these offenders; Alexander had always a great 
confidence in him, because he had upon his account formerly been banished 
by Philip, and therefore when Mazmus died, he conferred upon him the 
satrapship of Babylon, aud the guard of the treasures. This man having, by 
the extravagance of his crimes, lost all the confidence he had in the king’s 
favour, took five thousand talents out of the treasury, and having hired six 
thousand mercenaries, returned into Europe. He had for a considerable 
time followed the bent of his lust and luxury, so that despairing of the 

[1 Arriane says, however, that Orxines was proved clearly guilty of defacing and plundenng 
the tomb of Cyrus and of other acts of sacrilege.] 
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king’H mercy, ho began to look al»out for foreign means to secure hm, if 
against liis aiigor ; and as he had all along cultivated the friendshin of tl 
Athenians — whose power was no nay contemptible, and whose authont - l 
knew was very great with the other Greeks, as well as their puvate hit 1 
to the Macedonians — he flattered those of his party that, as soou as tl^ 
Athenians should bo inromied of his arrival, and heliold the troops 
treasure he broiiglit with him, they would immediately join their arms and 
counsels to his; for ho thought tliat by the means of wicked instrument 
whose avarice set everything to sale, he might by presents and bribes com¬ 
pass his ends with an ignorant and wavering people. 

The king being informed of these things, was equally incensed agamst 
Harpalus and the Athenians, and immediately ordered a fleet to be got 
ready, resolving to rojiair immediately to Athens ; but while he was taken 
up with these thoughts he received letters of advice that Harpalus had 
indeed entered Athens, and by laigo sums gained the eliiof citizens; not¬ 
withstanding which, ill an assembly of the people, he had been commaaded 
to loavo tliG town, whereupon he retired to the Greek soldiers, who seized 
him, and that he was afterwards treacherously killed by a certain traveller.i 
Being pleased with this account, he laid aside his thoughts of passing into 
Europe ; liowever, lie ordered all the cities of Greece to receive their respec¬ 
tive exiles, excepting such who had defiled their hands with the blood of 
their follow-citizens. 

The Greeks not daring to disobey his commands (although they looked 
upon them as a begiuniiig of tlio subversion of their laws), not only lecalled 
them, but also restored to them all their eflocts that were in being. The 
Athoniniis were the only people wlio on this occasion asserted both their own 
and the public liberty; for, looking upon it as an insupportable grievance (as 
not being used to monarchical government, hut to their own laws and customs 
of their country), they forbade the exiles entering their territories, being 
resolved to suflor anything rather than grant admittance to those foimei 
dregs of their own town, and now the refuse of the places of their exile./ 

[1 For a fuller account of the affaiis of Harpalus and the exile deciee, see Chaptei LVIII] 
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CHAPTER LVI. THE END OP ALEXANDER 

HIS PROJECTS 

Alexander might now be said to have returned into Ih^' 
dominions; since the Indus, the Jaxartes, and the Nile, had 
donian livers. It was a question at that time of great im 
whole civilised world, what were the plans now floating in 
of the youthful conqueror, if not yet reduced to a settled p 

It was believed by many that he designed to circum’ 
the head of the Red Sea, and afterwards Africa; then, ei 
ranean by the Pillars of Hercules, to spread the terror 
western shores, and finally to explore the northern e 
Mreotis, and, if possible, discover a passage into th 
reports were not altogether without a visible founaauon. 
have arisen out of the simple fact that Alexander, on his return from India, 
prepared to equip a fleet on the Euphrates, and sent orders to Phoenicia for 
vessels to be built there and transported to Thapsacns; thence to fall down 
the river to Babylon, where a harbour was to be formed, capable of contain¬ 
ing one thousand galleys of war. 

That a great armament therefore was to be collected, for some operations 
which were to begin in the Persian Gulf, was sufficiently certain; and Alex¬ 
ander also gave proofs that his views were directed toward Arabia, for he 
sent three expeditions to survey its coasts; first, a vessel under the command 
of Archias, the companion of Nearchus, who, however, did not even venture 
to cross over to the Arabian side of the Persian. Gulf, but stopped short at 
one of the islands. Audrosthenes, who was afterwards sent out with an¬ 
other vessel, did a little more—he sailed for a short distance along the coast. 
The boldest of the adventurers was a Cilician, named Hiero, who advanced 
much farther in the same direction; but his courage and perseverance were 
at length overcome by the vast rauge of the coast, which exceeded all his 
expectations, and on his return he reported that Arabia was nearly as large 
as India. Yet it would seem, from Arrian’s account, that even he had not 
doubled the cape seen by Nearchus. 
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It can hardly he supposed that Alexander had resolved to attemuHt 
quest of Arabia, while he was conscious that he knew so littV b 
nature and extent of the country, especially as the information 
might obtain as to the interior cannot have been encouraging. But t' 
the less probable that discovery and conquest in this quarter were the^ 
which, henceforth to his death, chiefly occupied his thoughts; for the 
of discovery was here stimulated by a clear prospect of great’advautagTf 
be derived from a maritime communication between Egypt and India^ 
ascertain whether it was possible to open one, and to secure it, if not by 
quests at least by colonies planted on the Arabian coast, was a design certain!' 
suited to Alexander’s genius, and worthy of his ambition; and this appear 
bo have been the first destination of the new armament. On any^other 
projects which he may have entertained, it would be still more idle to 
speculate. 

For some time after his return, his attention was engrossed by difierent 
cares. From every side he continued to receive fresh complaints of the 
excesses committed by his satraps and other officers, during his absence 
and fresh proofs that many of them aimed at establishing an independent 
authority. The indignation of the people was especially provoked by the 
spoliation of the sacred buildings. It is probable, that in almost every case 
such outrages on the national feelings proceeded from the reckless cupidity 
of the Macedonians, though the native governors may have abused their 
powers as grossly in other matters. Not unfrequently perhaps they had 
connived at the misconduct of tho Macedonian officers under their command, 
as we may suspect to have been tho case with Orxines and Bolymachus. So 
Abulitos, the satrap of Susa, and his son Oxatlires, were put to death, it 
is said, for neglect of duty — it would seem too hastily, for Alexander ran 
Oxathres through the body with his own sarissa; but it was the Macedonian 
Ileracon who had plundered the temple at Susa. Such proceedings may hare 
been tho main cause of an insurrection which had broken out in Media, hut 
was suppressed by the satrap Atropates, who brought its author, a Median 
named Haryaxos, and several of his partisans, to Pasargadee, where they 
suffered death. Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the title of 
king of the Modes and Persians, a step to which he was probably encour¬ 
aged by the popular discontent wliich bad been excited by the extortion and 
insolence of the strangers. 

But such precautions as these were barely sufficient to maintain tran¬ 
quillity for the present; much more was needed for the future. All that he 
had observed since his return appears to have strengthened his previous con¬ 
viction that his empire, to be permanent, must be established on a new 
basis. And at Susa he began a series of measures, tending, in their remote 
consequences, to unite the conquerors with the conquered, so as to form 
a new people out of both, and, in their immediate effects, to raise a new 
force, independent alike of Macedonian and of Persian prejudices, and 
entirely subservient to his ends. The first of these measures was a great 
festival, in which he at tho same time celebrated his own nuptials with 
Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius (who now, it seems, took the name of 
Arsinoe) and those of his principal officers with Persian and Median ladies 
of the noblest families. We find an intimation that some address was 
needed, before the preliminaries could be arranged ; and this, from the 
known temper and views of the Macedonian generals we can easily believe. 
The king’s example had no doubt the greatest weight in overcoming the 
aversion which they must have felt to such an alliance. The liberality with 
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vEcii he portioned their brides out of Iris treasure also had its efEeot; and 
their pride was flattered by the condescension with which he placed them on 
a level with himself in the ceremony. 


THK MAERIAGB OF GREECE WITH PERSIA 

Hephiestion received the hand of Drypetis, Statira’s sister; it was 
Alexander’s express wish that his friend’s children should be related to 
his own. Graterus was wedded to Amastris, a niece of Darius; Perdiccas 
lo a daughter of the satrap Atropates; Ptolemy and Eumenes, to two 
daughters of Artabazus. For Nearchus, Alexander chose the daughter 
of Mentor by Barsine, a mark of distinguished favour, since he himself had 
admitted the mother to his bed, and already had a son by her, on whom 
k had bestowed the name of Heracles, and who afterwards became a com¬ 
petitor for the throne. To Seleucns he gave a daughter of the Bactrian chief 
Spitauienea. These are the only names recorded by Arrian, but the whole 
mmber of the officers who followed the king’s example amounted to nearly 
a hundred. It was not leas important for his object that above ten thousand 
of the private Macedonians had either already formed a connection, or were 
now induced to enter into one, with Asiatic women. To render it solemn 
and binding, a list was taken of their names, and a marriage portion was 
granted to each. 

The wealth of Asia and the arts of Greece were combined to adorn the 
spectacle with a splendour and beauty worthy of the occasion. A gorgeous 
pavilion was erected, probably on a plain near the city, capable of containing 
not only the bridal party but tha_guests_ whom the king had invited to the 
banquet. It was supported by pillars sixty feet high, glittering with gold, 
silver, and precious stones, and was hung and spread with the richest tissues, 
Ninety-two chambers, magnificently furnished, wore annexed to the building; 
and an outer court appears to have been enclosed by a partition, likewise 
imng wth costly tapestry, for the reception of tlie ten thousand newly- 
maiTied soldiers, each of 'whom received a golden vessel for liis libation; and 
of the strangers who had been drawn by business or euriosity to the court. 

In the foreground without, tables were spread for the rest of the immense 
multitude. The nuptials were solemnised according to Persian usage. A 
separate seat was assigned to each pair; all were ranged in a semicirele, to 
the right and left of the royal throne. When the last libation had been 
announced by a flourish of trumpets to the multitude without, the brides 
entered the banquet hall, and took their places. The king first gave his 
and to statira, and saluted her as his consort; and his example was followed 
1 j completed the nuptial ceremony. The festivities 

lasted five days, which were filled up with a variety of entertainments; 
among the rest, musical and dramatic performances of Greek artists, and 
eats of Indian jugglers. Alexander’s subjects from all parts of the empire 
TO with each other in the magnificence of their offerings to the king, and 
e value of the crowns which he received on this occasion is said to have 
amounted to fifteen thousand talents [£3,000,000]. 

A ^ festival was a concession gained from the Macedonians in 

vour 01 the ancient masters of Asia. Notwithstanding the king’s liberality 
pivp^T uexcited by the preference which had been 
thpm\ ° I eisian ceremonial. Alexander now endeavoured to conciliate 

y another act of royal munificence, and by the distribution of rewards 
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lo Uiose wlio liad distiiiguisliecl tliemselves in the late exnedt' 
dochu'od hi« intention to pay the debts o[ every Macedonian in 
and directed that all who wished to share his bounty should e' • ' 

names to be registered. The offer was at first very coldly ‘ 

awakened a suspicion, which indicated an unsound state of feeliuTtt 
it arose in part from a reproving conscience, and might also he co 
as occasioned by the incredible amount of the proffered donative 
generally believed that the king’s object was chiefly to gain informat' ''f 
to the state of their private affairs, and, from the debts which they had™ 
tracted, to form a judgment which could not fail to be often unfavou *'lt 
on the habits and character of each. Few therefore presented themser ° 
to enter their names. 


Alexander, as soon as he discovered the cause of this general haolcvaid 
ness, reproved them for their unworthy distrust, with the remark that it 
was no more fit that subjects should suspect their king of falsehood, than 
that he should practise it; and immediately ordered tables to be set in tk 
camp, with heaps of gold, where each might receive the amount of 
debts without registering his name. This generous confidence removed all 
doubts •, men of all raulcs flocked in with their claims, and the secrecy -was 
felt as a greater favour than the relief. 

The sum expended on this largess is said to have been no less than 
twenf,y thousand talents. Other rewards were conferred on a great number 
of persons in proportion to their rank and services. But the populaiitv 
which the king gained by the.se measures was soon to be subjected to a haid 
trial. For it wfis not long after tliat the satrap,s, who had the charge of the 
Asiatic youtli, selected some years before to be taught the Greek language, 
and to be trained to war according to the Macedonian system, came to Susa, 
with a body of thirty thousand young soldiers formed in these schools, 
equipped and armed in tlie Macedonian fashion. Alexander himself uas 
delighted with their flue persons and martial bearing, and with the manner 
in which they executed their inann'uvre.s, and immediately proceeded to 
incorporate them with his army. The infantry, it seems, was for the pres¬ 
ent kept distinct from the Macedonian troops; hut the cavalry, which was 
drawn from Bactria and Sogdiana, and other eastern porovinces, was admitted 
into the same ranks with the flower of the Macedonian nobility. A fifth 
division of horse was formed to receive them; and, at the same time, sev¬ 
eral of the young Asiatic nobles weiu enrolled in the escort, a body hitherto 
selected from the first families of Macedonia. 


These changes roused the jealousy and resentment of the old troops, in a 
much higher degree than any of the king’s previous acts. His adoption of 
the dress and usages of the conquered joeople had displeased them, because 
it indicated a purpose which they disliked; the late alliances created perhaps 
still greater discontent, because they still more clearly and directly tended 
to the same point. But the new organisation of the army was more than a 
tendency — it was not a mere indication, but the first step in the execution 
of the purpose which had alarmed them; it was a beginning of destruction 
to all tire privileges they most valued. Alexander, it was plain, wished to be 
considered only as their sovereign, no longer as their countryma.n. 

The murmurs of the camp probably did not escape his notice, and may 
have induced him to set out the earlier from Susa, on a march wMch, by the 
new occupation it afforded, would perhaps make the army forget its supposed 
grievauces. He therefore ordered Hephasstion to lead the main body down 
to the coast, while he himself embarked on board the fleet. & 
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tt'lien te arrived at Opis, lie called his forces together, and issued a 
’ hration, that “ all of them, who by age, infirmit3% or loss of limbs, found 
selves'unable to undergo the fatigues of war, should be freely dis- 
''■^rred and at full liberty to return home. But whoever were inclined to 
'"' viitii*him, should taste so lai-gely of his royal bounty as to become the 
of those who tarried at home, and excite other Macedonians freely to 
tlk their toils and dangers with them." 

^ This declaration was made by Alexander with a design to please the 
yacedonians, hut it had a contrary effect; for they interpreting it as if 
ttey were despised, or deemed useless in any further warlike enterprise, 
ere vehemently enraged, and took that discourse as levelled against them, 
which was designed for the army in general. Howbeit, upon this occasion, 
all their former complaints were renewed—-namely, Ihs compliance with the 
ipeisians in their habit; his allowing the Macedonian habit to be worn by 
; oaths who were barbarians, and styling them their successors; and his admis- 
-lon of strange horse into the auxiliary forces; wherefore they were no longer 
able to contain themselves, but all of them entreated to be absolved from 
tlieir military oath. Nay, some proceeded so far as to insult him, by telling 
him that he and his father Ammon, might, for the future, join their forces 
and wage war against their enemies. Alexander no sooner heard these words 
(for he was now much more subject to wrath than heretofore) but leaping 
instantly from his seat where his captains surrounded him, be commanded 
the chief of those who endeavoured to excite the multitude to sedition, to be 
seized, and pointed with his hand to his targeteers, to show them whom they 
should seize. These were thirteen in number, all whom he commanded imme¬ 
diately to be put to death; whereat, while the rest stood amazed, and kept 
silence, he again mounted his tribunal, and spoke to this effect. 

'■Far be it from me, 0 my Macedonians, to endeavour to divert you from 
jour desires of returning home (you having a free liberty to go whenever 
you tliink convenient), but I will, that you understand before your departure, 
iiow much you are changed from what once you were. And first to begin, 
. 131 ought, with my father Philip : he received you into his protection, a 
poor, wandering, and unsettled people ; many of you clothed with skins, and 
feeding small flocks of sheep, upon the mountains, which yet you could not 
keep without continual skirmishes with the Illyrians, Triballi, and Thracians, 
your neighboiU’s, in which you were often unsuccessful. For shepherds’ 
costs of skins, my father arrayed you in the choicest garments ; from the 
barren mountains, he led you down into the fruitful plains, and instructed 
you in military discipline, so that you had no more occasion to place your 
safety in rough and inaccessible niountarn.s, but in your own valour. 

“ He gave you cities to dwell in, and excellent laws and statutes to be 
governed by. He gained you also the sover'eigiifcy over those barbarians 
Mio, aforetime, continually harassed and insulted you, and from a state of 
slavery, made you free. He added a great pai’t of Thrace to Macedonia, and 
by reducing the towns upon the seacoast, set open the gate to commerce. 
He it was that subdued the Thessaliaim, who were formerly so terrible to you, 
and made them your servants; and having overcome the Phocians, opened 
a wide and convenient entrance for you into Greece, instead of one narrow 
and difficult. The Athenians and Thebans, who had joined in confederacy 
against you, he so humbled (myself being present to assist him) that whereas 
we were, before that time, tributaries to the former, and slaves to the latter, 
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oil tho contrary, now, both these cities are under our protection K 
Peloponnesus, and composing matters there, was constituted eener TV ‘ 
the Grecian forces, in the intended expedition against the P ^ 
thereby acquired, not only glory to himself, but also to the Macedon^?^’ 
and nation. mannsirs 

“ Those were my father’s bounties to you—great ones indeed, if con-' h, ■ 
by themselves, but small if compared with mine. For when I succeed 
my father’s kingdom I found some golden and silver cups indeed, but 
sixty talents in his treasury, though I was charged with a debt of h 
five hundred. However, not discouraged by this, I contracted a fresh deV 

of eight hundred 
talents. I marcleJ 
out of Macedonia, 
which was scaicealh 
to sustain you, and 
led you safe over tie 
Hellespont, thougi 
the Peisiaus then 
held the sovereignh 
of the sea. Then 
having beaten Danub’ 
generals in battle, I 
thereby added loiiia, 
jEolis, both Phrjg- 
ias, and Lydia, to the 
Macedonian empire, 

I afterwards took 
Miletus by assault, 
and received the vol¬ 
untary homage of 
many other people 
and nations, who sub- 
mitted themselves, 
and consented to be¬ 
come tributaries. The 
treasures of Egypt 
and Gyrene, which 
we obtained without 
blows, helped to fill 
your coffers; Ccele- 

Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, aro in your possession, Babylon, Bactria, 
and Susa, are in your power. The wealth of Lydia, the treasure of Persia, 
the riches of India, and the ocean, are yours. You are constituted deputies 
of provinces. You are made captains, princes, and generals of armies. 

“ What, I beseech you, have I reserved to myself, for all the toils I have 
undergone, except this purple robe and diadem ? I have withheld nothing 
from you ; neither can any mortal show a treasure in my custody, besidea 
what is either yours or preserved for your use. I have no private desires 
to gratify, that I should hoard up wealth on that account, for I observe the 
same diet with yourselves, and am satisfied with the same portion of rest. 
Nay, I have been contented with coarser food than many among you, who 
live deliciously ; and I have often watched for you, that you might sleep 
in ease and safety. 
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’°'i; e maTi perhaps, insinuate that all these were acquired by your own 
""'^d dangers, in which I, your general, bore no part ; but who dares 
That he has run greater hazards for me, than I have for him ? 

which of you has received wounds, let him open his bosom and show 
and I will show mine, for there is none of the forepart of my body 
P there any hind of weapon which is either thrust forwards by hand, 
’ ted the marks whereof are not plainly to be traced upon this breast of 
for I have been wounded with swords in close fight, and with darts 
^ d arrows at a distance ; besides, I have been beat to the ground with stones 
Vim the enemies’ engines ; and notwithstanding I have suffered so much 
fr your sahes, by stones, and clubs, and swords, and missive weapons, yet 
Mre I led you victorious through all lands, over all seas, rivers, hills, and 
lain countries. I solemnised your nuptials with my own, that your children 

ffic-ht claim affinity with mine ^ ^ 

“ The debts of my whole army I freely discharged, without examining too 
strictly how they were contracted ; and notwithstanding the vast stipends 
lou tlien received, you made no small advantage of the plunder of such cities 
as }ou took by storm. Add to this, that I bestowed crowns of gold on many 
of >011, as eternal monuments of your valour, and my esteem for you ; and 
irhoeyer chanced to fall in battle, valiantly fighting, he, over and above the 
riory which he then acquired by death, was usually honoured with a sumptu¬ 
ous monument. Nay, brazen statues are erected, as testimonies of the valour 
of some of them in Macedonia, and honours decreed their parents, with a full 
immunity from all public taxes and impositions ; for none of you, fighting 
under my banner, had ever any occasion to turn his back upon an enemy. 

"And now I had determined to release such of you as are unable any 
longer to endure the fatigues of war, and send you home, so laden with 
honours and rewards that your countrymen and fellow citizens should deem 
you, above measure, fortunate and happy. But since ye are all one mmd, 
and since the same notion of returning has possessed all of you, go all, and 
report at home that your king Alexander, who had subdued the Persians, 
Medes, Bactrians, and Sacse; who liad tamed the Uxii, Arachoti, and Drangre; 
who had reduced the Parthians, Chorasmians, and Hyreanians, and pene¬ 
trated as far as the Caspian Sea ; who had forced his way over Mount Cau¬ 
casus, and through the Caspian Straits ; who had passed the rivers Oxua, 
and Tanaia, and Indus (which last was never passed before, unless by 
Bacchus); who had ferried over the rivers Hydaspea, Acesines, and Hydra- 
otes; and had also led you beyond the Hyphasis, if you had not refused to 
follow him; who entered the ocean by both the mouths of the river Indus, 
and afterwards, marching through the barren and sandy country of the 
Gedrosi (where none ever carried an army safe before) subdued the Car- 
roanians and Oritoe ; who lastly, having conveyed his fleet from the coasts 
of India, to the Persian Sea, brought yon safe and victorious to Susa—-tell 
your countrymen, I say, that after all these great and glorious acts, done 
for yon, you have forsaken him, departed from him, and left him in the 
bands and under the care of the bai'barians, whom he had conquered. When 
you shall have told all these things, your glory among men, and the notion 
of your piety towards the gods, will receive a mighty betterment,” 

Having thus spoke, he leaped suddenly from his seat, and retiring into 
the palace, neither put on his royal robes, nor admitted any of his friends to 
see him that day, nor the next; and on the third having called the Persian 
nobflity round him, he distributed the command of the several troops among 
them, and as many of them as he had made his relations, he suffered to kiss 
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him. But the Macedonians, moved with their king’s speech stood t f ” 
tribunal, like people astonished, and kept a profound silence - n 
of their number offer to accompany the king when he retired'to°h 
except his friends and bodyguards, who surrounded him. Howe 
stood still before the tribunal, and refused to depart, tliough 
knew what they should do, nor say, there. ^ neit,-; 

But when they came to understand what he had bestowed m 
Medes and Persians — namely, the several commands of the army a . 
the barbarians were distributed into several ranks and orders^;’ that tl' 
Persian agema was to be called by a Macedonian name ; and the trw, . f 
auxiliary foot, and others, to be made up of Persians; that the compam^ ™ 
and all the royal cohort of horse, were to consist of Persians; and thaUl’ 
regiment of Persians was to be nominated the royal regiment — they w 
no longer able to contain themselves, but running straight, in a body to tk 
palace, they laid down their arms before the gate, as a sign of submission and 
repentance: then standing without, they begged to be admitted into tie 
king’s presence, promising that they would deliver up the authors of tie 
late tumult, and those who had stirj-ed them to sedition; and withal protest¬ 
ing that they would never stir from his gate, day nor night, unless the' 
could move him to Lake compassion upon them. 

When Alexander came to understand this, he immediately came forth to 
them, and perceiving them humble and dejected, was so much moved with 
their sorrow and lamentation, that he wept, and stood some time, a.s though 
he would liave spoke; but they remained in the same suppliant posture. 
However, at last, Oallines, belonging to the auxiliary troop of horse, a man 
of much esteem, as well for his age as the command he bore, spoke to tins 
effect: 

“ Thy Macedonians, 0 king, are grieved and discontented, because thou 
hast made some of the Persians thy relations, honoured them with the title 
of thy kindred, and sufforost them to kiss tliee; when, at the same time, they 
are excluded.” Then Alexander interrupting him, replied, “I now make 
you all my kindred, and shall, henceforth, style you so.” With that 
Oallines stepped forward and kissed him, and such others, as pleased, 
followed his example. Whereupon they again took up their arms, and 
with shouts of joy, and songs, returned to the camp. After this, he sacri¬ 
ficed to the gods, according to the custom of his country, and prepared a 
royal banquet, which he graced with his presence, where the Macedonians 
were placed nearest his person; next these the Persians, and then those of 
all other nations, according to their dignity, or the post they held in the 
army. 

Then the king, and all his guests, drank out of the same cup; the 
Grecian augurs, as well as the Persian magi, pronouncing their decrees, 
wishing prosperity to the king and the army, and praying for eternal con¬ 
cord and unanimity between the Macedonians and Persians, for the conimon 
benefit of both nations. Nine thousand guests are said to have been present 
at this entertainment, who all drank out of the same cup, and all joined in 
the same songs, for the peace and safety of the army. 

Then such of the Macedonians as were unable to follow the army, hv 
reason of age, or loss of limbs, were freely discharged, to the number of 
about ten thousand, who were not only paid thei]’ full stipends, according to 
the time they had served, but each had a talent [=£200 or |1000] given him 
to defray the expenses of his journey. Those among them who had inamecl 
Asiatic wives, and had children by them, were ordered to leave their sons 
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” ^''1 lest tliey should be the cause of a sedition in Macedonia, if both the 
*'^and their mothers were sent together. However, he took care to in- 
them in tke Macedonian manners, and to teach them their military 
f^'^lDline that so, when they arrived at manhood, he might bring them 
h and deliver them, thus accomplished, to their parents. 

uncertain and precarious things he promised them at their depar- 
re ■ but he added one sure and undoubted mark of his good will towards 
tkm' by appointing Graterus (whom he found ever faithful to him, and 
horn he loved as his life) to be their captain, to conduct them safe into 
^eir own country; wherefore, wishing them all health and happiness, and 
weeping to behold them weep, he dismissed them, ordering Graterus, when 
iie had finished his task of conducting them safe home, to take upon him 
the Mvernment of Macedonia, Thrace, and Thessaly, and preside over the 
liberties of Greece. He moreover ordered Antipater to come to him, and 
bring bi™ other Macedonians, young and vigorous, instead of those 
who were dismissed. He dispatched Polysperchon away with Graterus, and 
rave him the next command under him, for fear any accident should happen 
to Graterus by the way (lie being somewhat indisposed at his setting for¬ 
ward) and they should be destitute of a leader. 

It was said that Alexander, overcome with the calumnies wherewith 
his mother had loaded Antipater, was willing to remove him from Mace¬ 
donia. But perhaps this call of Anlipater was not designed for his dis¬ 
grace ; but rather to prevent any mischief arising from their quarrels, which 
he might not be able to compose. Many letters had been carried to the 
king, wherein Antipater accused Olympias of arrogance, cruelty, and 
meddling with what did not become the motiicr of Alexander; insomuch, 
that the Mng is said to have complained, that he was forced to pay her very 
dear for the ten months she carried him in her womb. Olympias, on the 
other hand, exclaimed against Antipater, as insolent, by reason of the 
command he bore, and the people’s obedience to him; that he began to be 
altogether unmindful from whence he received his authority, and judged 
himself fit for the sovereignty over Macedonia, and all Greece, where he 
ought only to act as deputy. 

Thus was the king continually wearied out with these complaints inso¬ 
much, that at last he began to incline to the opinion of those who were for 
disgracing Antipater, as one who was more to be feared than the other, if 
the report were just. However, he neither by word nor action, gave the 
least intimation that his affections were any way estranged, c 


THE LAST EXPEDITION 

After the departure of Cratei-us, Alexander set out for Eobatana. The 
state of the treasure, and the country, which had been so long in such hands 
as those of Oleander and Sitalces, demanded his attention. It was also a 
point where he might collect information, and concert measures, with regard 
to the regions which bounded his dominions on the north along the coasts of 
the Caspian Sea, concerning which liis knowledge was hitherto very imper¬ 
fect. But no doubt one of his main objects was to gratify the Medians by a 
residence of some months in their splendid capital, one of the proudest cities 
of the ancient world, where hi,s Persian predecessors had been used to hold 
their court during a part of the year. Alexander’s presence was everywhere 
felt as a blessing. In his progress through Media he viewed the pastures 
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celebrated—it seems, under the name of the Nistean plain— for 
and excellence of the horses bred in them. The number bar! 

150,000 ; but, through a series of depredations, which mark 
state of the province, it had been reduced by nearly two-thirds p 
was met by Atropates, the satrap of the northwest part of Media b 
seems, entertained him with a masquerade of a hundred women m t ^ 
and equipped with hatchets and short bucklers, according to the n™ 1 ' 
notion of the Amazons. Such is Arrian’s conjecture. The fact wh t ^ 
it may have been, gave rise to a story, that Alexander here rweived^*'^ 
embassy from the queen of the Amazons, and promised to pay her a vis’? 
There were several other objects on this road to attract his attention in'' 
leisurely marcli: a Boeotian colony planted by Xerxes, which still retained 
a partial use of the Greek language, and the garden and monninents of 
Baghistane, which tradition ascribed to Semiramis. 

At Echatana, after he had despatched the most important business which 
awaited him there, he solemnised the autumnal festival of Dionysus with ex¬ 
traordinary magnificence. The city was crowded with strangers, who came 
to witness the spectacle; and three thousand artists are said to have been 
assembled from Greece, to bear a part in it. The satrap Atropates feasted 
the whole army; and the Macedonian officers seem to have vied with each 
other in courtly arts. They put proclamations into the mouths of the 
heralds, breathing, it is said, a strain of flattery, such as had scarcely been 
hoard by the Persian kings. One of these, which was preserved as a speci¬ 
men of insolent servility, but is more remarkable as an indication of Alei- 
aiider’a sentiments, was made by Gorgus, the master of the armoury, who 
presented him with a crown worth three thousand gold pieces, and undertook 
to furnish ton thousand complete suits of armour, and as many missiles of 
every sort proper for the attack of a town, whenever he should lay siege 
to Athens. 


GBIISS' BOR HEPHiESTION 

Among the theatrical exhibitions there was one which, through the sin¬ 
gularity of the subject, has been in part preserved from the oblivion, in 
which the rest, with numberless better things, have been lost- It was a Me 
drama of the satirical cla.ss, entitled Agm, the work, as was generally be¬ 
lieved, of one Python, possibly the Byzantian, Philip’s secretary; but there 
was also a singular report, that it was written by Alexander himself. If he 
did not even suggest the subject, or any of the scenes, the passages which 
have been preserved were certainly designed to gratify his feelings. They 
allude to the flight of Harpalus, who is mentioned both by his own name, 
and by a nickname significant of his most notorious vice ; to the monument 
which he had erected at Babylon in honotir of Pythionice, and to the largess 
of corn by which he had obtained the Athenian franchise. The wretched 
state of Athens, as if it needed such benefactions, is described in a tone of 
bitter sarcasm, which passes into that of earnest hostility, when one of the 
speakers observes, that the corn was Glycera’s, but might perhaps prove a 
fatal pledge of friendship to those who had received it. There can he no 
doubt that in these words the poet meant to speak Alexander’s mind- 

But the festival was interrupted by an event, which Alexander felt as the 
greatest calamity of his life. Hephaestion had been attacked some days 
before by a fever, wliich at first did not show any alarming symptoms. 
Trusting to his youth and strong constitution, he had, it appears, negleotea 
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fl'.diiections of his pliysician, and by liis inipmlenee so inflamed thedis- 
j£C that it carried him suddenly off. It was a day which was to have been 
yvoted to the gymnastic exercises of the boys. Alexander was witnesaing 
footrace) when a message was brought to him that HephEostion was worse. 
Hb histantly hurried to his friend’s bedside, but before ha arrived HephEes- 
tioE had expired. 

ilexander’a grief, though not embittered by self-reproach, was passionate 
jnd*violent, as that which he showed at the death of Clitus. There is no 
evidence that Hephmstiou possessed any qualities that deserved the prefer¬ 
ence with which Alexander distinguished him : and indeed there are intima¬ 
tions that, even in Alexander’s judgment, his chief merit was the devotion 
iuid obsequiousness with which he requited his master’s partiality. Perhaps 
if the attachment had been more considerately formed, the loss would have 
been less keenly felt. After tlie first transports of anguish had subsided, 
Alerander sought consolation in the extravagant honours which he paid to 
iiis departed favourite, and in the vain semblance of grief, which he forced 
all persons and things around him to put on. 

\i ^0 may refuse, with Arrian, to believe that he was so barbarous and 
frantic, as to put the innocent physician to death, and to pull down the 
temple of iSsculapius, if there was one, at Eobatana. But there is no reason 
why we should question Plutarch’s statement, that he ordered the horses and. 
mules to be shorn, and the town walls to be dismantled of their battlements.i 


These were probably among the customary signs of a general mourning on 
the death of the Persian kings: and it is certain that he directed one to be 
observed throughout iris Asiatic dominions. He also commanded that, 
as was usual on the same occasions, the sacred lire should be quenched in 
all the Persian sanotuarias until the funeral was over. For this, preparations 
were made on a scale of more than royal magnificence. lie ordered Perdiocas 
to convey the corpse to Babylon, where a pile wtis to be built at the expense 
of ten thousand talents [or £ 2 , 000,000 sterling], and funeral games were 
to he celebrated with a splendour never before witnessed: for which 
purpose all the artists assembled at Ecbatana wero to repair to the capital. 
The courtiers, especially those who might be suspected to entertain very 
different feelings, endeavoured to prove their sympathy with the king by ex¬ 
traordinary tokens of veneration for the departed favourite. Eumenes, who 
bad lately had a violent quarrel with him, which was only composed by the 
royal authority, dexterouriy set tlie example, and dedicated himself and his 
arms to the deceased; perhaps anticipating Alexander’s wish, that Hephffis- 
tioE should receive sacred honours. Ho was anxious that this should be 


done under the sanction of religious authority, and therefore sent to consult 
the oracle of Ammon on the question, whether Hephrestion should be wor¬ 
shipped as a hero or a god. In the meanwhile, it is said, he ordered the 
sound of music to cease in the camp. The division of the cavalry which had 
been commanded by Hephmstion, was to retain his name, and the officer to 
whom it was committed was to be regarded only as his lieutenant. 

These fantastic cares, however, served hut to cherish his melancholy, and 
his officers endeavoured to divert Mm by some fitter occupation, which might 
draw him from Eobatana, where he was constantly reminded of his bereave- 


lejectB tlioas lepoits with tho utmost ooutempl, perhaps forgetting what Heioi- 
S,1 of the mourning for Masistius, in which the Persians shaved themselves, 

ana me lioises, and the heasts of bnuleu : a precedent, whioli at least proves that there is noth¬ 
in -"e '^''cdMe in Plntaioh’s account; it it does not lender it certain that the same 

ana ot grief -ware a necessary pait of the general momning orderetl by Alexantlei'. 

H. W. —YOL, lY. 2 C 
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meiit. He aL lengtli began to rouse himself, and complied witlitLeir • T' 
An object opportunely presented itself, which called him again into^^^t ' 
and in the manner most suited to the present temper of his soul Tl'"' 
Kossaeaus, who inhabited the highlands on the confines of Media and P ^ ^ 
were still unsubdued; and, relying on their mountain strongholds 
tinned from time to time to make predatory inroads on their neifrhii 
Though it was now the depth of winter, Alexander set out to punish^''i 
quell them. He divided his forces into two columns, and gave the comm'™! 
of one to Ptolemy. The ohstacles oi3po.sed by the country and the sea™ 
were such as he was used to overcome : tbe barbarians could do little to 1 
his progress. They were bunted like wild beasts into their lairs, and eve™ 
man taken capable of bearing arms was put to the sword. It was a .saeufic' 
to the shade of Hepbiestion, in which Alexander might see another resem¬ 
blance to Achilles. He then crossed the mountains, and, comlncr do-su 
upon tlie Tigris, took the direct road to Babylon. 


TO BABYLON 


At the distance of some days’ march from 
the city, he was met by presages of impend¬ 
ing calamity. A deputation of the Chaldean 
priests came to the camp, and requested a 
private audience, in whicli they informed him 
that their god Belus had revealed to them that 
some danger threatened liim, if he should at 
that time enter Babylon. Alexander is said 
to have replied with a verse of Euripides, ex¬ 
pressing disbelief in divination. But it is cer¬ 
tain that tho warning sank deep into his mind. 
The state of his feelings was apt for gloomy 
forebodings : and there was a strange harmony 
between the words of tbe Chaldeans, and an 
intimation wliich he had lately received from 
a Greek soothsaj^er, named Peitliagoras. 

Still the priests found that they could not 
induce the king to give up Ms intention of 
visiting the capital of his empire, where many 
important affairs were to be transacted, and 
embassies from remote parts of tbe world were awaiting his arrival. They 
then urged him at least not to enter the city by tlie eastern gate, so as to 
have his face turned towards the dark west. This mysterious advice struck 
Alexander’s fancy ; he altered the course of his march, and proceeded some 
distance along the bank of the Euphrates. But he then found that the 
lakes and morasses formed by the inundations of the river to the west of 
Babylon would prove an insurmountable obstacle. He was still reluctant 
to neglect the warning of the Chaldeans, but yet not now indisposed to 
listen to Anaxarchus, and the other philosophical Greeks about bim, who 
treated the occult science, and especially its Babylonian professors, with con¬ 
tempt. There was however another motive for distrust, a suspicion that Ins 
priestly counsellors were less concerned about his safety than their own. 
Alexander, before be left Babylon, had ordered the great temple, ■which 
Xerxes had demolished, to be rebuilt under the superintendence of the 
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The revenues wliicli luid been assigned by tlio Assyrian kings, for 
f maintenance of the temple-worship, wore also managed by tlie priests, 
‘ I -hile the temple lay in ruins, bad been applied by them to their own 
jfjjew that Alexander’s presence would soon put an end to such 

then he at length entereil Babylon, not without a secret misgiving, 
; the ominous quarter'd Tim Groat Gity had probahly never brdorc rvit- 

stirring a scone as was exhibited by the ci'owds now assembled for 
'^nions purposes within its walls. Nearclius bad brought in the fleet from 
nV - the vessels transported over land from Plnmiicia had come down from 
Tlupsacus: the harbour was in progress, and other ships were on tire stocks 
in the arsenals of Babylon itself. Another crowd of workmen and artists 
were busied with Hephmstion’s funeral pile, and with the preparations for 
Ills obsequies. And never before bad Alexander’s imperial greatness been 
^0 conspicuously displayed as in tlie embassies from foreign states, whicli 
were now in attendance at Iiis court.^ It seems indeed tliat tliere was a dis- 
ooiitiou among some of his liistoiians to exaggerate t,lic number and variety 
of those embassies. We must p)criiaj)s pa,s.s over as doubtful those which are 
said to have come — surprising tire Macedonians and tlio Greeks by the 
norelty and strangeness of tlicir niiincs and garb — from tlie European 
Scythians, from Celtic and Iberian tinlics, from Etliiopia, from Carthage, 
from Libya, and from at least tliree of tire Italian nations, tlie Bruttians, 
Lucauians, and Tyrrlionians. 

The object of tire Italian embassies is not mentioned : liiose of tlie Brnt- 
tians and Lucauians may bo easily aeeonnlcd for, since, only six or seven 
years before, the conqueror’s kinsman and namosal^e, Alexander of Epirus, 
had perished in war with them. Wo aro pircpared to accept the testimony 
that they were met at Babylon by envoys from Romo, and tliougli the scene 
may appear to us so momorahlo as to have afforded temptation for fletion, 
the fact was recorded before iiie greatness of tlio Roman name could have 
suggested the thouglit. Strabo mentions an occasion wliicli might have led 
to this embassy. Alexander — wo know not precisely wiicii — bad sent 
remonstrances to tlie Roni'ans on account of injuries wliicli his subjects 
had suffered from tlio pirates of Antium, wliicli was .subject to Rome. 
Alexander would probably liavo boon satisliod witli suoli a supiromacy in 
Italy as he had acquired in Greece: tliat no general confederacy would 
have been formed against liim by tlio Italian states : and Rome, single- 
handed, could not long have withstood such an army as he could have 
brought against her, backed liy tlie forces and treasure of Greoeo, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Among the embassies were several from Greek cities. IIo gave precedence 
according to the dignity of tlicir tcmpiles. So Elis took the lead, and was 
followed by Delphi and Corinth : but the shrine of Ammon was recognised 
as second to Olympia. The Epiiclauriaiis received an offering for tlicir god, 
though Alexander added the remark, that Aisculapius might have treated 
him better, than to suffer him to lose his dearest friend. 

The honours designed for Ilephmstioii continued to share his earnest 
attention with graver business. The funeral pile was at length completed, 
and Avas a marvel of splendour, such as the gorgeous East had never beheld. 


' That Alexander’s return to Babylon took place early in 323, may now be considered as 
'lUtaciently certain. 


march 


J^'^buhr/oonipares this period 'with N,apolcon’a stay in Dresden before he made liis fatal 
m to Moscow, lie was similarly surromicled by embassies in crowds,] 
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A part of the wall of Babylon, to the length of about a mile, was thrV' 
down to furnish materials for the basement, and the shell of the'bi ir '"' 
It was a &c[uare tower, and each side, at least at the foot, measured a I 
breadth : the height was about two hundred feet, divided into thirty O 
roofed with the trunks of palm trees. The whole of the outside was i 

with groups of colossal fig-ures, and other ornaments, all of gold, ivory i 

other precious materials, and it was surmounted by statues of sirens so 
trived as to emit a plaintive melody. All who courted the king's favo*^' 
contributed their offerings to the work, or to the obsequies. As to the 
nificence of the concluding ceremony, of the funeral games and banquet' 
nothing more need be said than that it corresponded to the richness of tin' 
astonishing work of art, which was raised at an expense about ten tirac^ 
exceeding that of the Parthenon, merely to be devoured by the flames. 

Alexander was not of a character to continue long brooding over melan¬ 
choly thoughts.^ ITe appears now to have resumed his great plans with Lh 
Avonted energy. It was about this time, that he sent out three expeditious 
to explore the coast of Arabia. He was impressed with the belief, that tlie 
Caspian Sea was connected by some outlet at its northern extremity vith 
the ocean which girded the earth, and perhaps hoped that a passage micfht 
be found through this channel to the coast of India. With this vierv^e 
sent Heraclides, with a party of shipwrights, to the shores of the Caspian, to 
huild a fleet, Avhich might survey its coasts, and ascertain its limits. In the 
meanwhile, he undertook an excursion from Babylon oji the Euphrates, to 
inspect the canal called the Pallacopas, Avhich branched from it to the south¬ 
west. He then sailed down the Pallacopas into the lakes Avhich received its 
waters, and examined the channels by wliicli they were connected with each 
other. On a part of the shore Ids eye Avas struck by a point, Avhich seemed 
to him Avell adapted for the site of a city, and he ordered one to be built 
there, which he afterwards peopled with a colony of Greek mercenaries. 
The circuit was large, and the passages so intricate, that he Avas once sepa¬ 
rated for some time from the main body of the squadron. On his return 
through this maze of waters, an accident occurred, trifling in itself, but suffi¬ 
ciently ominous, it seems, to revive the uneasy feelings Avith Avhich he had 
entered Babylon, and Avhich had subsided Avben lie saAv himself once more 
out of it, and tire prediction of tire Chaldeans apparently belied. As the 
I'oyal galley, Avbicli Alexander steered himself, passed over the lake, a 
sudden gust of Avind carried aAvay his causia into the Avater, and lodged 
the light diadem Avhich circled it on one of the reeds that greAv out of a 
tomb. One of the sailors immediately sAvara off to recover it, and, to keep 
it dry, placed it on his own head. Alexander reAvarded him Avith a talent, 
hut at the same time ordered him to be flogged, for the thoughtlessness with 
Avhich he had assumed the ensign of royalty. The diviners, it is said, took 
the matter more seriously, and advised the king to avert the omen by the 
infliction of death on the offender. 

On his return he found all the preparations for his intended expedition 
nearly complete. Fresh troops had arrived from the Avestern provinces, and 
Peucestas had brought an army of tAventy thousand Persians, and a body of 
mountaineers from the Kosssoan and Tapurian iiiglilands. The Persians 
Alexander incorporated Avith his Macedonian infantry; so as in every file of 
.sixteen to combine tAvelve Persians, armed Avith boAVS or javelins, with four 

Heie again, Droysen’sfi picture of Alexander’s dejection : “ With Hephiestion his youtl 
had sunk into the grave : and, though soaicely beyond the threshold of inaiihootl, he began fast ti 
grow old," seems violently overcharged.] 
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'med Macedonians. And now Uic envoys wliom lie iiad sent to the 
returned with the answer, that llepluubtion was to be wor- 
^ ■ 1 as a hero. This was probably as mucli as Alexander had desired. 

^i*^^*mediately proceeded to give effect to the injunction, and sent orders 
^ «nh'Rn Cleomenes, to erect two temples to ihe new hero, one in Alex- 
*'’jria the other on the isle of Fharo,s. 

“ envoys had also arrived fi'om Greece — from what states we are 

t informed_to render him the divine honouis which he had demanded. 

Tfipy came crowned, according to the custom of persons sent on a sacred 
■?siofl to 3- temple, offered golden crowns to him, and sainted him with the 
tide of a god. But, Arrian observes with emphatic simplicity, he was now 
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not far fiom hi.s end. It .seemed to bo announced by another .sinister omen. 
The king had been busied with the enrolmeut of tho newly-arrived troops, 
iu council with his olEccrs, who were seated on each .side of the tlirone. 
Feeling thirst, he withdrew to refresh himself; the council rose for a time, 
imd none were left in tho liall but the atteiichi,nt eunuchs. Before he re- 
tiiuied, a man entered the apartment, mounted tlto stops of tho throne, and 
icffed himself on it. Tlie slaves had prohahly been Icept motionless by 
amazement, when they .should have prevented him: but when the deed was 
done, the etiquette of the Peivsian court forbade tliem to lay their hand,s on 
one who occupied the scat of royalty, and they rent their clothes and beat 
their breasts in helple.ss consternation. The man was examined, and put to 
the torture, by Alexander’,s orders, who suspected a treasonable design. 
According to some accounts, he was a M(',sHenian, named Dionysiu,s, who had 
teen a long time in prison, and had just made his escape. We may infer, 
that he was out of his souses, lie could give no explanation of his act, but 
that it had come into his mind. Hence it seemed the more manife,st to the 
soothsayers, tliat it must be viewmd as a sign of impending evil. Alexander 
himself probably so considered it, and it was the more alarming, as it fol¬ 
lowed so many other,s. That he was haunted by his gloomy forebodings, 
lUnl superstitious fancies, to the degree wluch Plutarch describes, is hardly 
ciedible, unless he was already unconsciously Eiffectod by the clisordcr which 
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proved fatal to liini: as on tlie other hand it seems probable that iG be 
germs may have been cherished by the dejected state of his spirits. 

From the presence of tlie disease, before its symptoms had become ma 
fest, tve may perhaps best explain the behaviour which Plutarch attribut*' 
to him in the interview which he had with Antipater’s son, Cassandei^ 
shortly before his death; a scene Avhich appears to have been attended 
with very important consequences. Alexander confronted Cassander vitl 
Aiitipater’s accusers: and when Cassander treated their charges as oround- 
less calumnies, sternly interrupted him, and asked whether men who had 
suffered no wrong would have travelled so far to prefer a calumnious charge 
Cassander pleaded, that the greater the distance from the scene of the alle'red 
injury, the safer was the calumny. But the king indignantly replied that 
Cassander showed how well he liad studied Aristotle’s sophistry, by whkk 
every argument might be turned two opposite ways, but that it should avail 
nothing, if the complaints proved to be in any degree well-founded. So far 
indeed we only see a proof that Alexander retained the full vigour of hib 
mind and chai'acter. Plutarch however adds, what is more difficult to 
believe, that because Cassander, at his lirst audience, could not keep his 
countenance at the siglit of the Persian ceremonial, which was entirely new 
to him, Alexander seized him by the hair, and dashed his head against the 
wall. This may be a gross exaggeration ; but that Cassander’s reception 
was so harsh and violent as to leave an indelible impression of fear and 
hatred on lus soul, is confirmed, as strongly as such a fact can be, by his 
subsequent conduct. 


LAST ILLNESS 

The preparations for the projected campiiign were now so far advanced, 
that Alexander celebrated a solemn sacrifice for its success. He at the 
same time entertained his principal officers at a banquet, and contmued 
drinking with them to a late hour of the evening. As be was retiring to 
rest, he Avas invited by Medins — who it .seems bad of late been admitted to 
an intimacy with him .something like lleplue.stiou’s — to a revel, which was 
to he followed a fresh drinking-bout. He complied, and the greater part 
of the night seems to have been thus spent. The next evening he again 
banqueted at the house of Medius, and again the carousal was prolonged. 

It was at the close of tills banquet, after lie had refreshed himself with 
a bath, that he felt the .symiotoms of fever so strongly as to he induced lo 
sleep there. The grasp of death was on him, though his robust frame 
yielded only after a hard struggle to the gradual prevalence of the malady. 

We have a minute and seemingly complete account of his last illne&s, 
ill an official diary which Arrian transcribed. Nevertheless various lepoils, 
which it does not sanction, were current in ancient times, and one of them, 
which ascribed his death to gross intemperance, has ahvays been very 
generally believed. Another, Avhicli has been a.s generally rejected, at¬ 
tributed it to a dose of poison,^ contrived by Aristotle, conveyed by Cas- 
sander, and administered by lollas, another of Antipater’s sons, who filled the 
office of cup-bearer to the king. As this report was undoubtedly invented 
by Cassander’s enemies, so the other may have been first circulated by him 
and his partisans. It represents Alexander as having drained an enormous 

[1 Niebuhr/ thinks that Alexander could hardly have been poisoned as the poisons of that daj 
always acted 'within twenty-four houis. This is, however, hy no means oeitiiin. Aratui, tlie 
lieio of the Aclnean League, died of slow poisoning, accoidiiig to the high auUiouty ot Tolyhms J 
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‘ lowl of Herculeti, as it, was called, and as having instantly sunk as 
^ sudden blow. This incident certainly would not have appeared on 
L of the journal; but neither does it .seeni quite consistent with Alex- 
habits, who, according to Ariatobulus, drank chiefly for the sake of 
conversation, nor with other details whicli have been preserved 
^ eerninl the banquet. If he had been in his usual state of health, the 
i°Luch described in the journal would probably have produced no effect on 
p It may however both have hastened the outbreak of the fever, and 
H-e rendered it fatal. Aristobulus related another fact, which the journal 
issed over in silence; that in a paroxysm of the fever, the patient quenched 
his thirst with a large draught of wine.& 


THK DEAMl-BED OF ALHXANDEE 


On the nioriiing of the finsb of Juno Alexander awoke very ill. The 
\aried emotions of the last few days, with the rapid succcs.sion of banquets, 
had made him only too susceptible to illness, and the fever took strong hold 
ou him. He had to be carried in liis bed to tlie altar for the morning sacri- 
iice which he was wont to offer daily. Ho tboii lay on a couch in the great 
haU, receiving his generals and giving them the necessary orders for the 
start: the army was to sot out on the fourth of June ; the fleet, with which 
he was going in person, ou the following day. Ho w!is then carried on his 
couch to the Euphrates, got into a .ship and cros.sed to the gardens on the 
farther side, where he took a loath and passed the night shivering with chill. 
After the bath and sacrifice the next morning, ho went into his private apart¬ 
ment and lay on a couch there all day. Medius was there and tried to cheer 
him by conversation, Tire Icing commanded the leaders to appear before 
lum next morning, and having taken a little supper he went to bed. 

The fever increased, his condition grew worse, and lie passed the whole 
night without sleep. After the bath and .sacrifice next morning Nearchus 
and the other leaders of the fleet were admitted ; the king informed them 
that their departure mu.st be postponed for a day on account of his illness, 
but that he hoped to be sufficiently recovered by that time to embark on the 
iixth. He remained in the bathroom; Nearchus was commanded to sit by 
his bed and tell him of his voyage. Alexander listened with great pleasure, 
rejoicing that he too should presently experience similar perils. Meanwhile 
his condition changed for tire worso, tlio fever was higher every night. 
Nevertheless on the morning of the fourth of Juno he called the officers of 
the fleet together after tlie hath and morning sacrifice, and commanded them 
to have everything in readine.sa for his reception and for the .sailing of the 
fleet on the sixth. After the evening hath the fever set in more violently 
than ever, the king’s strength diminished visibly, and a night of sleepless 
torment ensued. 

Next morning he Avas carried in a high fever to the great reservoir and 
offered sacrifice Avitli diffieulty ; he then gave audience to the officers, issued 
some orders concerning the sailing of the licet, discussed the aiipointinents to 
certain posts with his generals, and left the selections of the officers to be 
promoted, to them, with the admonition to make a strict examination. The 
sixth came, tire king was prostrated by sickness, nevertheless he had himself 
carried to the altar, offered sacrifice.s and prayens, and gave orders for the 
departure of the fleet to be postponed. A molanoholy night followed, and 
the next morning the king was hardly able to offer sacrifice. He commanded 
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tlie generals to iiaaemble in ilie anteroom ol the palace and tlie captain,ami 
officers to keep together in the courtyard. He had himself carried back hom 
the gardens to the palace. lie grow weaker every moment; when the leadei, 
were admitted he recognised them hut rvas not able to speak. The feve^ 
oontiuued through tho night, iiud through the following day and mglit thi 
king lay speechless- 

The impression produced by the king’s illness in both the army and the 
city was heyoiid clescription j the hlacedonians thronged ronnd the palace, 
they beggeci to see their king, they feared that he was dead already and 
that his death avas kept secret; they did not cease their lamentations, 
threats, and entreaties until the doors were opened to them. Then they 
filed past their king’s bed, and Alexander raised his head slightly, gave hia 
hand to each and looked his silent farewell to his veterans. On the foUow- 
ing clay (it was the tenth of June) Pitlion, Peucestas, Seleucus, and others 
went to the temple of Serapis and inquired of the god whether the king 
would be Letter if he ivere carried into his tenqfe and prayed to him. The 
answer was “ Bring him not, if lie remains where he is ha will soon be bet¬ 
ter.” And on the clay after, towards the evening of the eleventh of Jnne, 
Alexander died.d 











CHAPTER EVIL VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF ALEXANDER 


Now that we have considered the greal acliicvcmcuL of ao short a life, 
it ia inevitable that we should attempt to cstiuiatc the value to civilisation 
of Alexander's career. A brief collection of such estimates made by others 
will show how various are the conclusions arrived at.« 


Iirs VICES AND VIHTUISS (AlU’vIAN) 

His body was beautiful, and well proportion’d; his Mind brisk and 
Active; his Courage wonderful. lie was strong enough to undergo Hard¬ 
ships, and willing to meet Dangers; ever ambitious of Glory, and a strict 
observer of Religious Duties. As to those Pleasures which regarded the 
Body, he shewed himself indifferent; as to the Desires of the Mind, in¬ 
satiable. In his Counsels he was sharp-sighted, and cunning ; and pierc’d 
deep into doubtful Matters, by the Force of his natural Sagacity. In mar- 
shalling, arming, and governing an Army, he was thoroughly skill'd ; and 
famous for exciting his Soldiers with Courage, and animating them witli 
Hopes of Success, as also in dispelling their private Fears, by his own Ex¬ 
ample of Magnanimity. lie always enter’d upon desperate Attempts witli 
the utmost Resolution and Vigour, and was ever diligent in taking any 
Advantage of his Enemies’ Delay, and falling upon him miawares. He was 
a most strict observer of his Treaties ; notwithstanding which he was never 
taken at a Disadvantage, by any Craft or Perfidy of his Enemies. He was 
sparing in his Expense,s, for his own Private Plea,sure,s, but in the distribu¬ 
tion of his Bounty to his BTiends, Liberal and Magnificent. 

If anything can be laid to Alexander’s Charge, as committed in the heat 
and violence of Wrath, or if he may be .said to have imitated the Barbarian 
rude a little too much, and bore himself too haughtily, I cannot tliinli; them 
such vast Crimes; and especially when ono calmly considers his green Years, 
aad uninterrupted Series of Success, it will appear no great Wonder if Coiiil 
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yyuophauLs, wliu alwayy flaiter Princes to tlieir Detiimeiit, someti 
liiai away. But this must be said, in his behalf, that all Antiouitv '"'i 
produced an Example oi such sincere Repentance, in a King, as p 
shewed us. I cannot condemn Alexander for endeavouring to dra\ 1 ' 
Bubjects into the Belief of his Divine Original, because ’tis reaaonabh 
imagine he intended no more by it, than to procure the greater Autli/’t ' 
among his Soldiers. Noithor was he less famous than Jdinos, or iEacu”A 
llhadamanthus, who, all of them challeng’d Kindred with Jove; and 
the ancients condemn’d them for it; nor were his glorious Actions any m - 
inferior to those of Theseus, or Ion, tho’ the former claim’d Neptune and 
the latter Apollo, for his Father, Ilis assuming and wearing the Persian 
Habit, seems to have been done with a political View, that he might appear 
not altogether to dea}use the Barbarians, and that he might also have some 
Curb to the Arrogance and Insolence of his Macedonians. And for this 
Cause, I am of Opinion, he prlac’d the Persian Melophori among his llace- 
donian Troops, and Squadrons of Horse, and allow’d them the same share of 
Honour. Long Banquets, and deep Drinking, Aristohulus assures us, were 
none of his Delights ; neither did ho prepare Entertainments for the sake of 
the Wine (which ho did not greatly love, and seldom drank much of) but 
to Rub up a mutual Amity among his Friends. 

Whoever therefore attempts to condemn, or calumniate Alexander, does 
not so much ground his Accusation upon those Acts of his, which really 
deserve Reproof, but gathers all his Actions as into one huge Mass, ani 
forms his Judgment tliereupon : But let any Man con.sider seriously wFo he 
was, what Success he always had, and to what a pitch of Glory he arrived; 
who, without Controver.sy, reigned King of both Continents, and whose Name 
has spread through all Parts of tho habitable World ; and he will easily con¬ 
clude, that in comparison of his great and laudable Acts, his Vices and Fail¬ 
ings are few and trilling, and which, in so prodigious a Run of Prosperity, if 
they could be avoided, (considering his Repentance and Abhorrence of them 
afterwards) may easily he overlooked, and are not of Weight sufficient to 
cast a Shade upon his Reign. 

I am persuaded there was no Nation, City, nor People then in being 
whither his Name did not reach, for Avhich Reason, whatever Origin he might 
boast of or claim to himself, there seems to me to have been some Divine 
tiand presiding both over his Birth and Actions, insomuch, that no mortal 
upon Earth either excel’d or equal’d hiin.& 


HIS I'AVOIJK WITH irOKTHNE (hLLIANUS) 

Gonuncndablc and renowned be the actes of Alexander which he dyd at 
Grauicus and Issus. His foughten field at Arbeles, the taking of Darius, 
the subduing of the Persians to the Macedonians, the conquering of al Asia, 
the bi'ingyng of tho Indians under his owne dominion, etc. Lawdible be 
his feats of armes donne at. Tyrus, and Oxydaerm : But what meane we to 
comprehend in a skantlyng- of lynes the puisaunce of so incomparable a 
Prince? let it be as some euvyous varlcts and backbiting tonges woulde 
have it, that the prosperous successe of his adventures is to be attributed to 
Ifortune, wliat of that ? yet is he notable and praiseworthy notwithstanding, 
insomuch a.s his fortune never fainted nor fayled, and in that hee was lulled 
in the lappe of so loving a Lady that she never withdiew her favour from 
him.i; 
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IF ALEXANDER HAD ATTEMPTED HOME (LIVY) 

rwiien the hibtorwn of Home, okl Livy, was wilting of the compiuaUvoly obscure gcneial, 
-Cursor the fact tliat lie was contemporary with Aiexaiuler ami would have had to meet 
he come against Italy, led Livy to breathe so Roman a dBliancc to the woild-conquoior 
must needs quote it here, profciably in the old-fashioned gaih of the anonymous tiausla- 

130 of 1086,] 

■^ritiiout doubt in thut Age, wliioli yielded .ts great plenty of gallant 
Captains as any, there was not ii Person on whom tlie State of Rome did 
more rely and depend, insomuoli, as some Writers have concluded, that he 
fpapiriiis Cursor] would have been an equal match to the Great Alexander, 
it after the Conquest of Asia, he liad bent his Arms against Europe. 

Now although from the beginning of tliis Work it may suilicieutly 
jnpear, that I have sought nothing less than Digressions from tlie just order 
and series of the Story; nor liave at all endeavored, by extravagant Varie¬ 
ties, to garnish it, or with pleasant Sallies to divert the Reader and ref re,sir 
myself; yet happening iqion the mention of so groat a King, and so re¬ 
nowned a Captain, I could not but lie moved to disclo.sc and set down those 
tlioiio'hts which have oft occur’d to my mind, and inquire a little, WJiat 
event would probably have .sueeeedcil to tlie Roman Aflair.s, had they 
happened to have been engaged with this IlUnstrious Conqueror. As the 
Homan State bore up against oLlier Kings and Nations, ,so it might have 
pi'ov’d to him also Invincible. To begin witlr ballancing the Commander,s 
one against another, I do not deny but Alexander was an excellent Leader, 
hut that which ealianc’d his Fame, was, That Jio was a ,sole and Soveraigii 
Commander; a young Man, his Sails always full blown with prosperous 
Gales, and one who dyed before ever he had labored under any of the frowns 
of Fortune. For to omit other glorious Prince.s and renowned Captains, 
illustrious Examples of the nneertainty of Ilnmano Grandeur : What was 
it that exposed Cyrus (whom ilie Greeks .so highly maguifle) or our great 
Pompey of late, to the turning Wheel of Fortune, but only tliis. That they 
lived long? On the other side, Let us take a review of the Roman Com¬ 
manders, I mean not lln'ongli all Age.s, but .such as being Con.suls or Dicta¬ 
tors about those times, Alexiiuder must have engaged with, if he had spread 
his Ensigns this way; there were M. Valerius Corvinus, C. Marcins Rutilus, 
C. Sulpicins, T. Manlius Torquatus, Q. Puhlilius Philo, L. Paphrius Cursor, 
Q. Fabius Maximu.s, the two Decii, L. Volumnhw, Manlius Curiiis, besides 
abimdaiice of prodigious Warriors that succeeded afterwards; if he had first 
set upon the Carthaginians, (as he was re.solv’d to have done, if ho had not 
been pireventcd by Death) and so had arriv’d in Italy when well stricken in 
jears. Each one of these was master of as good Parts and natural Abilities, 
as Alexauder, and had the advantage of being train’d up in an incomparable 
Military Discipoline, whieli having been delivered from hand to hand ever 
since the foiuiclatiou of their City, wa.s now by continual Precepts arriv’d to 
the perfection of an Art. And wborea,s, Alexander often hazarded his Per¬ 
son, and underwent all Military toils and dangers (which was one thing 
that not a little added to his (xlory :) can it he thought, that if Manlius 
Torcpiatus, or Valerius Corvinus, had chanc’d to meet him at the head of 
his Troops, either of them would not have poroy’d, a Match for him, who 
were both of them famou,s for stout Soldiers before ever they had Com¬ 
mands?^ Would the Decii, that rush’d with devoted Bodie.s into the midst 
of the Enemy, have been afraid of him ? Would Papirius Cursor, that mighty 
ilan both for strength of Body and gaUiuitry of hlind, have declined to cope 
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with Lilli > Was ii likely that a single young Gentleman slioukl out ' 
manage liis Affairs with greater piuclence than that Senate which h'''”\^’’' 

whoever ho w'ag, had a right Idea of, that said, “It consisted altnafiii,! ■; 
Kings” ? ‘‘^together of 

Here, forsooth, was the danger, lest he should more advantagiou l • 
choose his Ground to Encamp on, provide Victuals more carefully pre 
Surprizes and Stratagems more warily, know better when to venture’a Bah 1 
range his Army more Soldicr-hke, or strengthen it with Reserves and Reeniit'’ 
better than any of those whom I liave named knew how to do: Alas! in all 
these matters, he would have confess’d he had not to deal with a Darim 
over whom, being attended witli a vast Train of Women and Evmuchs, softened 
with wearing gold and Purple, and ologg’d with the superfluous ikn-niture 
of liis luxurious Fortune, he did indeed obtain an unbloody Victory, meetinr 
rather with a Booty than an Enemy, and had only this to boast of, That lit 
durst handsomely contemn such an abundance of Vanity. 

He would have had anotlier kind of prospect in Italy than in Influ 
through which lie march’d at his ease with a drunken Army, Feasting and 
Revelling all the way: But here he must have met with the thick woody 
Forrest, and almost unpassahle Streights of Apulia; the lofty Mountains of 
Lucania, and fresh Tokens of a late Defeat that happen’d to his own Name 
and Family, where his Uncle Alexander, King of the Epirotes, was hewn to 
pieces. 

We speak hitherto of Alexander, not yet debauch’d with excess of good 
Fortune, Avherein never any Man had less command of himself than he: But 
if we consider him in his new Habit, and that new Nature, (if I may caU it 
so) which he took up after he had a while been flush’d with Victories, ve 
may avow he would have come into Italy, more like a Darius than an Alex¬ 
ander, and brought with him a bastard Army, altogether degenerated from 
the Macedonian courage and manners, into the dehauclies and effeminacies 
of the Persians. I am asliara’d, in so great a Monarch as he was, to relate 
his proud humors of changing so oft his Garb; liis excessive vaiii-glory, in 
expecting that Men should adore him by casting themselves prostrate at Ins 
feet, when-ever they approached him ; his barbarous Cruelties and Butcheries 
of his nearest Friends amongst his Cups and Banquets, and that ridiculous 
Vanity of forging a Divine Pedigree, and boasting himself the Son of Jupiter. 
Nay more, since his Drunkenness and Greediness of wine, his savage Passions 
and cholerick Plirensies did every day increase (I report nothing but what all 
Authors agree in), shall we not think that his Abilities, as a General, must 
quickly have decayed and been wonderfully impaired ? 

But here perhaps was the danger (which some little trifling Greeks who 
would cry up the glory even of the Parthians, to depress the Roman name, 
are often wont to alleilge) That the People of Rome would never have been 
able to endure the very Majesty and dread of Alexanders Name (whom 
indeed I am apt to think they then scarce ever heard of:) Let us couceit as 
magnificently as may he of this Prince, yet still it will he but the Grandeur 
of one Man, acquir’d in little more than twelve Years continued Felicity; 
and whereas some extol it highly on his Account, That the Romans, though 
never worsted in any War, have yet been defeated in divers Battels, whereas 
Fortune was never wanting to Alexander in any one encounter, they do not 
consider that they are comparing the Exploits of one particular Man, and he 
too but a Youth, with the atchievemeuts of a People tliat have now been 
involv’d in Wars eight hundred years. 

You ougiit rather to compare Man with Man, Captain with Captain, than 
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F rtune of one with the other. How many Roman Generals may I 
^'diat never suffer’d, a Repulse in their (lay.s ! We can run over whole 
p'r’ in the Annak of our Magistrates, full of Consuls and Dictators, whose 
' as veil as Virtue, aVoUS such, as they never gave the Common-Avealih 
uoh as one days grief or discontentment. And tliat Avhich makes them 
be more admired than Alexander, or any other King in the World; 
r e of them held their Office of Dictator not above ten or twenty clays, and 
'ins the Consulship beyond a year : Their Levies were often obstructed by 
the Tribunes of the Commons, so tJiat they set fortli too late; and sometimes 
for holding the Court for Elections, they Avere sent for liomo too soon: In the 
tarry of Affairs the Year Avas apt to be Avlieel’d about, and then they must 
leave all to new Instnunenta; noAV the 
udmess, another time the dislione&ty of 
a Colleague, was either a great hindrance 
to their Success, or perhaps occasion’d a 
uischief. Many times they succcedeil 
after tlie defeat of their Predecessors, or 
ieceiv’d a raw and undisciplin’d Army : 

From all Ayhichinconveuiencos Kings are 
not only free, hut absolute Masters boi,h 
of their Enterprizes, and the tiiucs and 
means they Avili take to acoomplisli them, 
leading all things by their Councils, and 
not following them. Had therefore this 
unconquered Alexander been engaged 
against these uueonquered Captains, he 
would have hazarded all those past pleas¬ 
ures of Fortunes favor; nay, in this the 
danger Avould have been greater, that tlio 
Macedonians had but one Alexander, and 
he not only obnoxious to many Casual¬ 
ties, but voluntarily exposing himself to 
frequent Dangers. But the Romans liad 
many that were Alexanders equals, both 
for Glory and the grandeur of their 
Atcliievements, each of whom, miglit ac¬ 
cording to his peculiar Fate, either live 
or dye, Avithout at all endangering the 
Publick. 

It remains noAV to ballance the Forces 
on each side, and that neither in respect 
of numbers, quality of the Soldiers, or 
the multitude of their Allies and Auxiliaries. There Avero numbered of 
Romans in the Surveys taken by the Censors of that Ago, two hundred and 
fifty thousand Polls; and therefore in all the revolts of the Latines, the)^ 
were able to levy Ten Legions, and that too almost Avholly in the City; and 
frequently in those times, four or five distinct Armies were kept on foot at 
once, Avliioh maintained Wars in Etruria, in Umbria, with the Gauls (Con¬ 
federates with the Enemy) in Samnium and in Lncania; On the other side, 
he must have cross’d the Sea, having of old Macedonian Bands aiot above 
riiirty thousand Foot, and four thousand Horse, and those most of them Thes¬ 
salians ; for this Avas the total of his Force Avhen he appeared most formiclahle. 

If he should have added to these, Persians, Indians, or others out of Ins 
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new Gonquosts, tliey would but more encumber rather than assist hin 
the Romans had Supplies at hand to reinforce them presently f 
upon any aeeideut; whereas Alexander (as it happened afterward^to \" 
bal), Warring in a remote foreign Country, hk Army would have mouE i 
away apace, and could not readily have Recruits. The lilacedomans h Tf"' 
their Arms, a Shield and a Spear like a Pdre; the Romans, a larse T 
that skreen’d almost tho whole Body, and a .Javelin, a Weapon not 
more sorviccahlG tliuu the Spear, both to strike and push with, near l'"l 
and also to be lanced at a distance. The Soldiers of each side were wont t 
•stand firm, and keep their Riink.s ; the Macedonian Phalanx was immoyabl° 
and uniform; but the Roman Battalions more distinct, and eon.sisting 
several Divisions, more ready to .separate and close again upon any occasion^ 


A Patriotic Estimate, of Rome's Crreatness 

To speak now of labour and travel, What Soldier is comparable to the 
Roman ? Who better able to hold out and endure all the fatigues of War ^ 
Alexander, ivorstod in one Battel, had been utterly undone: But what Power 
could have broken the Roman courage, whom neither the shameful disgrace 
at Caudium nor tho fatal defeat at Oannm, could in the least daunt or 
dispirit? Undoubtedly Alexander, although his first attempt should ha\e 
jirov’d prosjieroins, would often liere have missed his Persians and liis 
Indians; ho would have -wish'd to have been dealing again with the soft 
and cowardly Nations of Asia and confest, That before he only fought with 
AVomen, as King Alexander of Epirus is reported to have said, when he bad 
here received his Death wound, retiecling upon those easie Occurents of 
War, which this young Prince (his Nephew) met with in Asia, in respect to 
those difficulties he himself liad to struggle with in Italy. 

And truly, when I consider that tlie Engagements at Sea between tlie 
Romau.s and Oarthaginhius in the finst Punick AVar, took up no less than four 
and twenty years’ space, I am inclinable to conjecture, that the whole age of 
Alexander would not have been enough to have finish’d a AVar with either a 
one of those States. And since by antient Leagues they were then at Amity 
and in Alliance with each other, ’tis jmohahle an equal apprehension of 
danger might have united them against the common Enemy: And whatkss 
could he then expect hut to have been utterly overwhelm’d and crush'd 
by the joint Arms of two the most potent Repnblicks in the AVorld? The 
Romans, though not iudoed in the days of Alexander, or when the Mace¬ 
donian Power was at heighth, have yet since try’d the courage of the 
Macedonians, under the conduot of Antiochus, Philip, and Perses, and came 
off not only without loss, but oven without any danger or hazard. 

It may seem a proud word, hut without arrogance it is spoken. Let there 
he no Civil AVars amongst ns ; never can we be distressed by any Enemy, 
Horse or Foot; never in set Battel, never in plain equal ground, or places 
disadvantagious, outdone in Courage or Resolution. The Soldier I confess in 
heavy Armour, may he apprehensive of the Enemies Cavalry in a Champion 
Country, or be incommoded with Arrows shot from a distance, or embarrass’d 
in nnpassahlo Woods, or Quarters, where porovisions cannot he brought to 
them; but still let there be a tliousand Armies greater and stronger th<an 
that of Alexander and his Macedonians, so long as we hold together, and 
continue that love of Peace, and prudent care of civil Concord, wherein we 
live at this day, we are able, and ever shall be, to rout and put them all to 
flight. 
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HIS INVINCIBILITV (ffUOTJS) 


[igaiust Livy’s 

Jars genius,] 


ocnificleuce in the Roman bulw.nk mu&t be placed Grole’e 


tiitel in Alexaii- 


Exalted to this prodigious grandeur, Alexander was at the time of his 
] atli little moie than thirty-two years old — the age at which a citizen of 
itheas was growing into important commands ; ten years less than the age 
for a consul at Rome ; two years younger than the age at which Timur first 
>cauiretl the crown, and began his foreign conquests. His extraordinary 
bodily powers Avere unabated ; he had acquired a large stock of military 
experience ; and rvliat rvas still more important, liis appetite for further eon- 
uuesfc was a.s voracious, and his readiness to purchase it at the largest cost of 
toil or danger, as complete, as it had been when he first crossed the Helles- 
Great as his past career had been, bis future achievements, with sucli 
increased means ancl experience, were likely to be yet greater. His ambi¬ 
tion would have been satisfied Avitli nothing less than the conquest of the 
wliole habitable Avorld as then knorvu ; and if his life had been prolonged, lie 
would probably have accomplished it. Nowlicro (so far as our knowledge 
reaches) did there resido any military power capable of making head again.st 
liini; nor Avere his soldiers, Avhen he commanded them, daunted or baffled 
by any extremity of cold, heat, or fatigue. 

The patriotic feelings of Livy dispose him to maintain that Alexander, 
had he invaded Italy Avould have failed and iierished like his relative, Alex¬ 
ander of Epirus. But this conclibsion cannot be accepted. If Ave grant the 
courage and discipline of the Roman infantry to have been equal to the best 
infantry of Alexander’s army, the same cannot be said of the Roman cavalry 
ns compared with the Macedonian companions. Still less is it likely that a 
Roman consul, annually changed, Avoukl have been found a matcli for Alex¬ 
ander in military genius and combinations; nor, even if personally equal, 
would he have possessed the saino v<aricLy of troops and arms, each effective 
in its separate way, and all conspiring to one common purpose ; nor the 
same unbounded influence over their minds in stimulating them to full effort. 

I do not think that even tlio Romans conlcl have successfully resisted Alex¬ 
ander the Great; though it is certain that ho never throughout all his long 
marches encountered such enemies as they, nor even such as Samnites and 
Lucanians — combining courage, patriotism, di.scipline, with effective arms 
both for defence and for close combat. 

Among all the qualities which go to constitute the liighest military excel¬ 
lence, either as a general or as a soldier, none Avas Avanting in the character 
of Alexander. Together with his own chivalrous courage — sometimes 
indeed both excessive and unseasonable, so as to form the only military 
defect which can be fairly imputed to him — Ave trace in all his operations 
the most careful dispositions taken beforehand, vigilant precaution in guard¬ 
ing against possible reverse, and abundant resource in adapting himself to 
new contingencies. Amidst constant success, these precautionary oomhina- 
tions were never discontinued. His achievements aro the earliest recorded 
eUdence of scientific military organisation on a large scale, and of its over¬ 
whelming effects. Alexander overawes the imagination more than any other 
personage of antiquity, by the matchless development of all that constitutes 
effective force — as an individual warrior, and as organiser and leader of 
armed masses ; not merely the blind impetuosity ascribed by Homer to Ares, 
but also the intelligent, methodised, ancl all-subduing compression which he 
personifies in Athene. But all his great qualities Avere fit for use only against 
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enemies ; iii wliicli category imleod were numbered all mankind kn 
uiikiiowii, except those wlio chose to submit to him. In his Indian ea 
amidst tribes of utter strangers, wo perceive that not only those 
on their defence, but also those who abandon their property and 
mountains, are alike pursued and slaughtered. ^ 

Apart from the trausceiident merits of Alexander as a soldier and 
oral, .some aiitliora give him credit for grand and beneficent views oiwh' 
.subject of imperial governraent, and for intentions highly favourable to th^ 
improvement of mankind. I .see no ground for adopting this opinion. C 
far as we can venture to anticipate what would have been Alexander's future' 
we see nothing in prospect except years of ever-repeated aggression and con¬ 
quest, not to be concluded until he had traversed and subjugated all the 
inliabited globe. The acquisition of universal dominion —conceived not 
metaphorically, but literally, and conceived with greater facility in conse¬ 
quence of the imperfect geographical knowledge of the time—was the master 
passion of liis soul. 

The Persian empire wa.s a miscellaneous aggregate, with no strong feeliiiff 
o C nationality'. The Macedonian conqueror wlio seized its throne was still more 
indifferent to national sentiment. He was neither Macedonian nor Greek. 
Though the absence of this prejudice has sometimes been counted to him as a 
V irtuo, it only made room, in my opinion, for prejudices yet worse. The substi¬ 
tute for it was an exorbitant ysorsonality and self-estimation, manifested even 
in his earliest years, and inflamed by extraordinary success into the belief in 


divine parentage; which, while sotUng- him al)ove the idea of communion 
with any special nationality, made him conceive all mankind a.s subjects 
under one common sceptre to be Avielded by himself. To this universal 
empire the Persian king made the nearest approach, according to the opinions 
then prevalent. Accordingly Alexander, when victorious, accepted the 
position and pretensions of the overtliroAvn Persian court as approaching 
most nearly to his full due. He became more Persian than cither Macedon¬ 
ian or Greek. While himself adopting, as far as he could safely venture, 
the personal habits of the Persian court, he took studied pains to transform 
his Macedonian officers into Persiiui grandees, encouraging and even forcing 
intermarriages with Persian women according to Persian rites. At the time 
of Alexander’s death, tliere was comprised, in his Avritten orders given to 
Craterus, a plan for tlio wliolesale transpoi’tation of inhabitants both out of 
Europe into Asia, and out of A.sia into Europe, in order to fuse these 
populations into one by multiplying intermarriages and intercourse. Sucii 
reciprocal translation of peoples would have been felt as eminently odious, 
and could not have been accomplished without coercive authority. _ It is 
rash to speculate upon unexecuted purposes; but, as far as we can judge, 
such compulsory mingling of the different races promises nothing favom- 
ahle to the happiness of any of them, though it might serA'e as an imposing 
noAmlty and memento of imperial omnipotence. 

In respect of intelligence and combining genius, Alexander was Hellenic 
to the full; in respect of disposition and purpose, no one could be less 
Hellenic. Instead of hellenizing Asia, he was tending to asiatise Macedonia 
and Hellas. His temper and character, as modified by a few years of 
conquest, rendered him quite unfit to follow the course recommended by 
Ai’istotle towards the Greeks — quite as unfit as any of the Persian kings, or 
as the French Emperor Napoleon, to endure that partial frustration, com¬ 
promise, and smart from free criticism, which is insepeuable from the position 
of a limited chief, r 
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./ ijiEis General History of Greece aees a degeneration already set in 
liis future, liad lie lived, and ap-oes ivith GroLoe as to his 
ilresliau ip3enoY- “ It may almost bo said tEat the results which he had 
-iitising nrecisely those which would have followed if Xerxes had been 


HIS MEANNESS (MtlNABD AND HOLLXN) 


. q entled lie ” says M^iiard, “whom they call Alexander the fireat. Let Uio name stand ; 
wed his irreatness not to his poraoual qiialitiaM, to lus own efforts, or to liis genius, hut, 
maTCh admitted, to Eortiuio. Never was Uiero an cxaiuplo of a prosperity so infallible and 
y riutai But Fame is femiuiiiG ; slio measiiies merit by success. Alexander created a 

''^h l his personality enoumbers liistory and usiirp.s an unoriiidus bpaee. 'i'iio decadoiicu of 
aaiidtho Roman deoadenco aro lilled npwilli pasUche.s and ciuicatiires of liiin; even in 
raiiOT times he has remained the type and tlio ideal of all warrior lyianls down to Loins XIV 

f^^elite'ratura that makes ids fame Ls fortlioinosl part of iioor stuff. Tlio Greelt.s of Llie iin- 
a! epoch in order to console tlicnihelves for tlio gi.iudeur of Rome, did their best to inllato the 
‘Twof Alexander. Tliis theatrical licro is woitb more to tlio rlietoriciau than a legislator liko 
silM or a statesman lika Pericles. Alcn ol loiters ol all eoiiiitrios and times have boon ovor- 
irLlaied by him and found in him the god ol monareinc idol.ttry. Tiiiuiks ate duo to Kollin for 
tann"' made some reservations. IJo who lived in Uio sitnligiil, oL loyally was not afraid to say 
that kwaa a poor oomplimont for a king to bo eompated to Aloxandor, ‘the least estimable of 
Plutarch’s great men,’ Wo liardiy read Hotlin nowadays and liis judgments have luilo authority ; 
they say that he lacked tho power of hi.stoiic oiitioi.sin. I’orliap.s ho did, imt ho liad a right oon- 
stience'^whioh is wortli still more. IIo inado liistory a scliool ot moral iiistraotioii, and it is thus 
that later generations aro formed strong and nano. Our graiulfallu'rH, who loarued thoir lustoiy 
tromRollip, achieved the French Revolution.’’.7 

It is interesting to refer directly to the pages of ilolliii alluded to by Mdiiard. Hollln divides 
Alexander’s life into two distiiiet balvus, tlio tormoi all boantilnl ami brilliant; the latter in 
hiiieoiis oontiast. We quote from bis reeumd of Iho lallor and uglier haU'.« 

His unintci'i'uptod feliciLy, that nevov cxpoi'iciicod advcriso fortune, iiitoxi- 
Oited and changed him to such a degree, that iio no longer appeared tho .sarno 
man; and I do not remember that ever ilio poison of pro.sporiLy bad a more 
sudden or more forcible efCeoi than upon him. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant., than that of crossing 
the sandy deserts of Libya; of exposing his army to the danger of porishiug 
with thirst and fatigue ; of iateri’uptiiig tho courso of liis vietorios, and giv¬ 
ing his enemy time to raise a now army, merely for tlio sake of marching so 
far, in order to got himself named the .son of Jupiter Ammon; and pnrcliase, 
at so dear a rate, a title which could only render Jiim contemptible? 

It appears to me that to the battle of Issus and tho siege of Tyre inclu¬ 
sive, it cannot bo denied, but that Alexauder wa,s a great warrior and 
an iihistriou.s general. But I much doubt, whether, during these his first 
e.icpIoits, he ought to bo set above lim father; whoso actions, tliongh not so 
dazzling, are however as much applauded hy good judge,s, and tliose of the 
military profession. Philip, at his accession to tlio throne, found all things 
unsettled. He himself was obliged to lay tho foundations ot his own for¬ 
tune, and wa,g not supported by tho least foreign assistance. He alone 
raised himself to the piowor and grandeur to which ho afterwards attained. 
He lyas obliged to train upi, not only his soldier,s, hut his oflicers ; to instruct 
tliern in all the military exercises; to inure thorn to the fatigues of war ; and 
to his care and ahilitie.s alone, Macedonia owed tho rise of the oolehratod 
plialanx, that is, of tire best troop,s the world iiad then over seen, and to 
V’hich^ Alexander owed all his conquests. Iloav many obstacles stood in 
Philip’s way before he could posses-s himself of tho power which Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes had .successively exercised over Greece I The Greeks, 
n, iv,~vor„ IV. Si) 
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wlio were the braveai people in the universe, would not acknowletb t 
their chief, till he acquired that title by wading through seas of 
and by gaining numberless conquests over them. Thus we see thattt 
was prepared for Alexander’s executing his great design; the plan wh^ 
and most excellent instructions relative to it, had been laid down for 
his father. Now, will it not appear a much easier task to subdue Asia"''1, 

Grecian armies, tlian to subject the Greeks who had so often triumnlieH 
Asia? Pi^over 


It must be confessed, that the actions of this prince diffuse a splendn 
that dazzles and astonishes the imagination, which is ever fond of the ere t 

and marvellous. His euthusLtk 
courage raises and transports all aho 
read his history, as it transported 
himself. But ought w^e to give the 
name of bravery and valour to a bold¬ 
ness that is equally blind, rash, and 
impetuous ; a boldness void of all 
rule, that will never listen to the 
voice of reason, and has no other 
guide than a senseless ardour for 
false glory, and a wild desire of dis¬ 
tinguishing itself at any price? Tliis 
character suits only a military robber, 
who has no attendants; whose own 
life is alone exposed; and who, for 
that reason, may be employed in some 
desperate action ; but the case is far 
otherwise with regard to a king, who 
owes his life to all Ins army and his 
whole kingdom. True valour is not 
desirous of displaying itself, is no 
ways anxious about its own reputa¬ 
tion, but is solely intent on preserving 
the army. 

Do any of these characteristics 
suit Alexander? When we peruse 
hi,s history and follow him to sieges 
and battles, wm are perpetually alarmed 
for his safety, and that of his army; 
and conclude every' moment that they 
are upon the point of being destroyed. Here we see a rapid flood, which is 
going to draw in and swallow up this conqueror: there we behold a craggy 
rock, which he climbs, and perceives round him soldiers, either transfixed by 
the enemy’s darts, or thrown headlong by huge stones from precipices. We 
tremble when we perceive in a battle the axe just ready to cleave bis head; 
and much more when we behold liim alone in a fortress, whither bis rash¬ 
ness bad drawn him, expiosed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alexander 
was ever poersuaded, that miracles would be wrought in bi.s favour, than 
which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes; miracles 
do not always happen; and the gods at last are weary of guiding and pire- 
serving rash mortals, who abuse the assistance they afford them. 

Alexander seems possessed of such qualities only as are of the second rank, 
I mean those of war, and these are all extravagant; are carried to the rashest 
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, odious excess, and to the extremes of folly and fury; -whilst his 
)"'* is left' a P’-’sy rapine and exactions of Antipatcr; and all 

dngttoii abandoned to the insatiable avlirico of the gov- 

™ -ft’ho carried their oppressions so far, that Alexander ■^vas forced to 


niit them to utittuj* 

™Xor do soldiers ap]')Gai‘ to be belior regulated; for these, having 
I \lerecl the wealth of the East, after tlie prince had given them the 
f'Xst marks of his beneficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, so de- 
i,!nnlipfl and abandoned to vices of every kind, that be was forced to pay 
Ln- debts by a largess of £1,500,000. 

tVliat strange men rvere these! how depraved their school! Jiow per¬ 
nicious the fruit of their victories! A 


HIS EVIL INEI.UENCE (NIEBUHU) 

Alexander is for the East, what Cliarlcmagnc is for the West; and, next 
to Rustam, he is the chief hero of the Persian fairy tales and romances. To 
us also he is a man of extraordinary importance, inasmuch as he gave a new 
appearance to the whole world. lie began what will now bo complet ed, in 
?pite of all obstacles — the dominion of Europe over Asia ; he was the finsL 
that led the victorious Europeans to the East. Asia liad played its part in 
liistory, and was destined to become the slave of Europe. lie has also be¬ 
come the national hero of tlie Greeks, alUiongli he was as foreign to them as 
Napoleon was to the French, notwith.stauding that he traced his family to 
the mythical heroes of Greece. 

But his personal character will appear to us in a different light. Many 
a rhetorician, even in antiquity, formed a correct judgment of him. Who 
does not know the .story of the jiirato, who was condemned to death by 
Alexander, and, on being brought before him, suid, tluit there was no differ¬ 
ence between them! The Orientals still call him, “Alexander the robber.” 
I ndll not judge of him from this pjoiiit of view, for the whole liistory of the 
norldturns upon war and conquest; I spicak only of his poersonal character. 
But, without agreeing -with the declamations which have so often been made 
about him, I unhesitatingly declare, that I have formed a very unfavourable 
opinion of him. When I behold a young man, wJio, in his twentieth year, 
ascends the throne, after liaving conspiircd against his father —who then 
dbpltiys in liis policy a cruelty like lliat of tlie house of the Medici in the 
sixteenth century, like Cosmo do Modioi and bis two sons-—who not only 
sacrihees his stepi-mother to Olympias, hut eau.ses the innocent infant of the 
unhappy Cleopatra, a.s well as several othei- near relatives, to be murdered 
(lie do not know their names, as Arrian skilfully evades mentioning them) 
—who despatched all that know anything of Ills complicity, as well as those 
lyho had previously offended him—such a young man is condemned for all 
time to come. 

Plutarch .show.s a fooli,s]i and unfounded jiartiiility towards him, and sueli 
was universally the case among tho Greeks. His drunkenness cannot be 
denied, and with it they excuse his murders, as, for example, that of Olitu.s; 
and, in order poetically to compilote the indescribable folly committed by 
later Greeks, they compare him with Dionysus. But his drunkenne.ss doe.s 
not account for all he did. He caused the most iunoceiit and most faithful 
servant, the best general of his father, to he maliciously a.ssas.sinated in a 
truly oriental manner; the man liad been frank and open, and knew tiiat 
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Alexander was wliai lie was tlirongh liim, Tlie mnrcler of lus £)■; i r,,- 
who told him the truth, was a fearful act, I do not comprehen™! 
sous can excuse Alexander by saying, that he was an niiusuallv ereT' 
if he was so, was he not then responsible for his unusuallr great t 
All his actions, which arc praised as generous, are of a theatrical natui^” i 
mere ostentation. His friendship for Aristotle did not Kaye Callisth 
His attachment to Ilepluustioii was not friendship, but a diso'race 
generosity towards tbe captive Persian princesses is nothing extraordiua™'^ 
if it be not ostentation, it is something quite natural, and of everyday nre'"' 
reiice ; but it is mere ostentation. ' ' “ 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged that Alexander is a most remaikabb 
pbonomenon; but tbe praise bestowed on him can apply only to liLfreit 
intelligence and his talents. He was altogether an extraordinary man 
the vision of a prophet, a power for wdiicli Napoleon also was greatly cllstin- 
gnished; when he came to a place, he immetliately perceived its capability 
and its clestiiiatioji; he had tlie cjm which makes the practical man. If Ve 
had no other example of tlic keenness of his judgment, the fact that he built 
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Alexandria would alone furnish sufficient evidence; lie discovered the point 
which was destined, for fifteen hundred years, to form the link between 
Egypt, Europe, and Asia. It is impossible not to concede to him the praise 
of a great general. Nay, a most competent judge, Hannibal, declared him 
to be the greatest general. It must not, however, be forgotten, that he had 
most excellent instruments — distingnisliod generals, and a splendid .army. 
If he had had to create his army, his undertaking would not have succeeded 
so well. Parraenion, Philotas, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Antigonus were all 
distinguished captains, all pmocoeded from the school of his father, and had 
acquired great reputation even under him; and, if we except the single 
Eumenes, we may assert, that no great commander was trained under Alex¬ 
ander, In like manner, King Frederick II inherited an army already 
trained by his father ; and most of liis generals had served in the army 
before his time. 

Alexander undertook the Asiatic expedition as a true adventurer. He 
liimaelf adopted the most contemptible pomp of eastern despotism, and took 
pleasure in the vanities and follies of the Persians; the Orientals, who were 
accustomed to prostrate themselves before him, were his darlings. He forgot 
the respect due to his old soldiers, and demanded of them, who were tree 
men, the poroskation of the Persians. 
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IC friend Hepluestioii died; and Alexander celebntLed his liurial 

^ wuJier which showed uWer senselessiiesH and absurdity, in his prodigal- 
."'-'iml ill his perpetration of oriental hoiTors. In order to offer to the 
f'eased aw^orthy sacrifice, he undertook an expedition against a free people 
f mountaineers, and extirpated the whole nation ; and according to a truly 
tern f.Wiion, he slaughtered all the prisoiicvs in honour of his deceased 
yeiicl. tidl that is related of this period is disgraceful; insensible to all tliat 
f^ooci and dissatisfied with himself, ho abandoned lihnself more and luoie to 
iiiditful drunkenness. He offered prizes for the best drinkers, and an 
-oXyTTOo-ia? ended with some thirty person,s drinking Ihemselves to death: 
I itfocecding wliich we can contemplate only with tlie most complete disgust. 

' ^ Perhaps no man has personally exerei.sed a greater historical influence 
than Alexander; this cannot he quostioned. But what influence he cxer- 
lised, and whetlier it ira.s beneficial, is a cpie.stion on ivhich opinion,s arc 
ilivid'ed, In regard to Greece, liLs eonquesis ivore altogether injurious. 
Tlirou^'h him the GreeJr nation AViis, as it were, .seized with cousnuiptioii, for 
he reduced it.s numbers Immcuaely. A vast nmulier of recruits must have 
ffoiie from Greece and Macedonia to India and Upper Asia, wliom he forever 
withdrew from their country by as.signiug to them settlements in those 
countries. It lay in the nature of things, that Greece should bo lost, and 
diouhl fall into a state of complete wcakneH,s, when a new wealthy and 
military state aro.se by the side of it. JDven the good which arose from the 
establislunent of thi.s hlaccdonio-Asiatic empire, rvas injurious to Greece. 
Commerce urns transferred to Alexandria; and Alheji.s ceased to bo spoken 
of as a commercial city. Alexander’s influence upon the nearer and remoter 
parts of oouquGi'od Asia was different in different countries. Upon Egypt 
it was beneficial, for that country was evidently bettor off under the Ptole¬ 
mies than it had been under tlie Fersiaus. The first three Macedonian kings 
of Egypt were excellent princes, and raised the country to a degree of pros¬ 
perity, wliioli it never enjoyed either l)ofora or after: and that period was 
sufficient for such a country to heal iUs ancient wouiuls. 

Alexander’s conteinporai‘ie.s among Iho Greeks were not mistaken a,s to 
the influence w'hich ho exeruLsod. IJo died delestod and cursed by Greece 
and Macedonia, If he had lived longer, ho wonkl ]>crhap).s himself have seen 
the downfall of the strncturo he liad reared. lie could not be otherwise 
than active and stirring, and ho coidd not have gone on witliout bringing 
ruin upon himself. His intention was not to Iielleniso Asia, hut to make 
Greece Persian; hence if he had longer remained in Asia, we should have 
.seen the formation of a Grceco-i’crsico-Macedonian empire. As he wanted 
to arm the Greeks and Macedonians in the Per.siau fashion, those nations 
would afterwards probably have revolted .and put him to death. The only 
means Iry which Greece might havo been saved, and have recovered its lib¬ 
erty, would have been, if Alox.andcr liad pxtsaed through the natural oour&u 
of his life, and had fallen with the glory of his exploits.^ 


uis sroTivjjs (duoysion) 

[Biblion TluiIwfilU' sees great 'beiicUlB froru Aloxaiulor's ooucjiicsta, but iloubLs it they 
V6re all iuientiorial with liiiii, or liirgely lire acokloiila of Ins siicce.ss. Jhoyscii feels no doubt 
to tlie presence of sharply delinite inutlvcb and laigo policies in Atexander’.s mind.] 

‘‘ iliat the soul of this king was built on a .scale that siirjiasscd. human 
measure,” Polybius saj's, ‘'is an opinion in which all agree,” Plis strength of 
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will, Ills Avida vibion, Ids iiiLelJcelual prc-emiuenae arc proved by b; i. 
and ilio strict, tbe rigid, logic of their collsisteIlC 3 ^ What his, 'desh ' ^ 

iind what his conception of his work (a fair judge will i,\Kh 
measure), this is something one can approximately learn only 

-ixiinln /■»-? Itici nr/wi*!?- n C3 nrncj ollrwirarl ^ rw I'oolioci A 1/T«rr> t-. H __ . ll 






parts of his work as he was allowed to realise. Alexander was versed in t'l 
highest culture and knowledge of his time; lie would have cherished n 
meaner opinion of a king’s calling than the “ master of those who luiow 
But for liim, unlike Ids great teacher, the thought of what monarchy 

-------.and the “monarch’s dutyrs 

watchman” did not logi- 
lead to the necessity 
I treating barbarians like 
' animals and plants. Nor 

?5^1 would it have been his opiu- 
^ • ilJl that his ilacedonians 

‘ 1 .- 'll' had been trained to arms 

-4 li's father’s time in 

order that they might be, m 
philosopher’s language, 
“masters over those who 

himself, had forced 
lli Greeks into the Conn- 

_ ill its piower to heal the 

wounds it made. With the 

/ / ainiiliilatiou of the old kiiig- 

X / doui, Avith the death of Da- 

, , / rills, he became lien to the 

Auibtotie Tn.wmKO tkk YouTBimn Alcxanbek 

(Sto 11. .01) peopjles Avho had been goA'- 

erued till then as slaves. A labour it Avas, worthy of a king indeed, to 
free them so far as they could understand or learn freedom, to preserve and 
foster whatever was sound and praiseworthy in their condition, and to re¬ 
spect and spare them in Avhatever was sacred in their eyes and Avliatever 
Avas their very OAvn. He niu.st knOAV hoAV to propiitiate, hoAV to Avin theny 
that they too may be made to share the burden of the empire Avliich is 
gradually to unite them with tlie Greek world. Such a monarchy could 
permit no mention of conquerors and conquered Avhen once the a ictorj^ Avas 
Avoii; it must Avipe out from men’s memory the distiiicLLoii hetweeu Greek 
and barbarian. 


AmBTOTLE TL.lClUNO THIS YoUTBI'UI, Al1.XANDE1!, 
(See 11 . 201) 
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There lay on fclii« difficulties iinnieasuraLle—much that Avas arhi- 
' much that Avas violent, unnatui-al— they seemed to make the iinder- 
impossible. Biit him they did not atop nor perplex; they only 
I >htened tire vehemence of his will, and stiffened the rigid and conscious 
mrance of his dealings. The work Avhich lie had undertaken in the exal- 
Mion of youth possessed him ; gathering like an avalanche it sAvept him 
n ■ ruin, devastation, fields of dead, marked his progress ; with the Avorld 
tVt he conquered, there came a change over his army, over his surroundings, 
over the man himself. lie passed on like a tempest, he saAV only his aim, 
and in that his justification. 

The majority misunderstood and disapproved of Avhat the king did or 
left undone. While Alexander tried all means to Avin the conquered and 
make them forget their conquerors in tlie Alacedonians, many of his fol- 
loAvera in their insolence and their selfishnes.s calmly claimed the conquer¬ 
ors’ ruthless right of violence. While Alexander received Avith the same 
ffiaciousness the genuflexions of Eersian magnates and the congratulatory 
missions Avitli which Greece honoured him, accepting alike the worship 
which the orientals considered they owed liim, and the military acclamations 
of his phalanxes, they Avould have liked to sec themselves as the equal of 
their king, and everything' else far boloAV Lliem in tiie dust of humility. 
And Avhile they themselves yielded to all the luxuriousness and licentious¬ 
ness of Asiatic life, so far as tlio camp and the vicinity of their openly 
disapproving king permitted — yielded with no other object besides the 
gratification of appetites run mad — they took it ill of their king that he 
Avore the Median dress and affected the Persian court functions, wherein the 
millions of Asia recognised and worshipped him as their god and king.f 


HIS EFFECT OH FEDEEAMSATIOH (I’driLMAHH') 

[Every one admits tliat tho lack ol unity among tho Giook towns was the cause of evils 
innumeiable, and that some form of fedoration was vitally jiDedod. Many have felt that Alex¬ 
ander furnished the needed unifaction by bis centralised empire ; but Poldmann la of ooiitraiy 
mind.] 

Droysen’s peculiar Avay of seeing history has led him greatly to overrate 
the blessings of tlie new federal regime. It is true that in Hellas, under the 
old party names of aristocrat and democrat, the hostile interests of ricli and 
poor Avere engaged in a pitiless and passionate struggle, and, if we consider 
the decomposition that Avas killing the life of communities, a monarchy would 
appear to be exactly what was needed to exercise a levelling and reconcilia- 
tory influence. But a kingdom of this national character, Avhose first aim 
woifld be to satisfy the most vital interests of the nation and create a true 
internal peace—such a kingdom was not at all the ideal of the Macedonian 
monarchy. So far from standing superior to party warfare, the monarchy 
supported itself by favouring the particular interests of that party which 
came over to the Macedonian camp. The immense emigration produced by 
the consequent oppression of those who belonged to tho opposition, is proof 
enough that the uoav order did not produce a citizenship of inner peace, but, 
on the contrary, gave new food to the differences from which the communi¬ 
ties suffered. So fear as tlie policy of Philip was concerned, the object of the 
bond was attained Avhen it brought the power of the Greek people into its 
own service; and even if the war against Persia had its national and Hellenic 
side, yet so early au authority as Polybius rightly and soberly judged tliat 
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tho Miicedoiiian king was cliiofly .acting in the inatLer to bati&fv a 
Old. It is .an illusion of Droysen’s to imagine that this subiection 
to a policy which was, by its nature, bound to serve dynastic and personar'" 
terests, .at the same time secured to the Greeks a common national nolic • 

Tho consolidation of the new world power was a consequence^ of Al 
ander’s irresistible and victorious progress through the heart of the PeiV^' 
kingdom. Ilis policy was to bring about a new “ Plellenistic ” regmie vrliicl! 
should lead to a peaceful blending of Greek and barbarian, and the obiect 
was to he gained by putting the oriental and the Gricco-Macedonian element 
on an equality in army and .administr.ation — setting Asiatics, for examiik 
as satraps beside European military governors and treasury officers. He 
triumphed over opposition, which he encountered chiefly in the army. 

This policy was certainly an inevitable consequence of his undertakiun' 
and of the conditions which wore necessary to its success ; hut need he ha\e 
so exaggerated it as to make a complete return to the traditions of oriental 
deapotisiu ? This is a question we do not find so easy to answer in the affiima- 
tivc, as Hroysen docs, for he sees nothing hut “prejudice” in the resistance 
which Alexander’s claims to apotheosis and genuflexion encountered in the 
old Macedonian spirit and the Greek love of freedom. 

As Ranke rightly declared, it meant a complete bre.ak with their entire 
national history that the Greeks as well .shoulcl be subjected to the sway of 
an authority which was no other th.in that against which they had wiiried 
for centuries. (Jertainly the “ city ” had outlived its time as the final political 
unit. The needs of the day called for “an ascent from the city constitution 
to state constitutions,” in rvliioh the cities themselves would enjoy only a 
comnunial independence. But thou they must, to use Droysen’s own words, 
“ find in the universal bond their right and their safeguard.” And this safe¬ 
guard could be offered by no orioutalising despotism.« 


ins nmuTAGB (hegel) 

Alexander had the good fortune to die at the proper time —i.e., it may 
be called good fortune, but it is r.itlier a necessity. That he may stand 
before the eyes of posterity as a youth, an early death must hurry him away, 
Achilles begins the Greek world, and his .antitype Alexander concludes it: 
and these youths not only supply a picture of the fairest kind in their own 
persons, but at the .same tune afford a complete and iierfect type of Hellenic 
existence. Alexander finished his work and completed his ideal; and thus 
bequeathed to the world one of the noblest ancl most brilliant of visions, 
Avhich our poor reflections only serve to obscure. For the great world-his¬ 
torical form of Alexander, the modern standard applied by recent historical 
“ Pliilistiiies ” — that of viitiie or morality — will by no means suffice. And 
if it lie alleged in depreciation of his merit, that ho had no successor, and 
left behind no dynasty, we iinxy^ remark that the Greek kingdoms that arose 
in Asia after him are his dynasty. The Grmco-Bactrian kingdom lasted for 
two centuries. Thence the Greeks came into connection with India, and 
even with China. The Greek dominion spread itself over northeiii India. 
Other Greek kingdoms arose in Asia Minor, in Armenia, in Syria, and Baby¬ 
lonia. But Egqqit e.specially, among the kingdom.s of the successors of Alex- 
.ander, hecaiiic a great centre of science and art; for a great number of its 
architectural works belong to the time of the Ptolemies, as has been made out 
from the deciphered inscriptions. Alexandria became the chief centre of 
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erce — tlie poiut of union for Eahtcrn inannei'h and tradition -with W cbL- 
' A dilation. Beside's tliese, tlie Maoedouiau kingdom, that of Thrace, 
beyond the Danube, tliafc of Illjaia, and that of Epirus, flomished 
'imter the sway of Greek priiicesna 

' VTieeler,'’ one of the most recent of biographers of Alexander, while apprecial- 
„ fully the spectacular character of the great Alacedomau’a career, believes 
on the whole, we must pnouounce that career “ a failure, and more than a 
t lure" inasmuch as no secure thing was huilt to take tho place of what was 
His final verdict is that “ the story of Alexander has become a 
!'orv of death,’’ and in one view at any rate it nmat he conceded that there is 
tratii m such a verdict. The I'orco of this view will be the more apparent the 
more thoughtfully the lifeAvork of Alexander the great is contemplated.“ 



CHAPTER LVin. GREECE DURING THE 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER 

The greal conqueror is so mucli more of a cos¬ 
mopolitan than a Greek that it has been possible 
and advisable to trace his career as a unit tilmost 
without alluding to the little territory his father 
had been so anxious to acquire and appease. But 
Greece, never quiet, was not stagnant during the 
absence of Alexander; and before taking up the 
tangle of the srrccessors of Alexander, it will be 
well to glance at the activities of the Grecians and 
their futile restivenoss.e 

The springs of that policy among the Grecian 
republics, which produced war against Alexander 
in Greece Itself while he was prosecuting the war 
of the Grecian confederacy against Persia — no¬ 
where declared by ancient writers, but seeming 
rather studiously involved in mist by some of them— may nevertheless, by 
a careful examination of informatioji remaining, in a great degree be traced, 

Nothing in ancient history remains more fully ascertained than that, 
under the Macedonian supremacy, the Grecian republics enjoyed, not only 
more liberty and independency than under the Athenian or Lacediemonian 
supremacy, but, as far as appears, all that could be cousisteut Avith the 
connection of all as one people. Nor did it rest there; Demosthenes, in 
the Athenian assembly, reviled the Macedonian inonarolis, the allies of lus 
commonwealth, the head,s of the Grecian confederacy, in a manner that 
in modern times would be reckoned Ingbly indecent towards an enemy; and 
he avowed and even boasted of treasonable practice,s against the general 
confederacy, of which his comuionwealtli was a member. “ I,” he said, “ex¬ 
cited Lacedffinion against Alexander: I procured the revolt against ^ him 
in Thessaly and Perrlucbia.” In fact the government of Athen,s, de,scribed, 
as we have formerly seen, by Xenophon and Isocrates as in their time 
verging torvards anarchy, is largely shown, in the extant works of follow¬ 
ing orators, and especially in the celebratecl contest between iEschines and 
Demosthenes, to haxm beeir still advancing in corruption and degradation. 
During the whole time that Alexander was in Asia, the struggle of parties 
was violent—one, under Demosthenes, with the support of Persia, con¬ 
tended ably and indefatigably for the ina.gtery of Athens and of Greece; the 
other, after Isocrates, looking to Phocion as tiielr leader, desired peace under 
the established supremacy of Macedonia, and above all tiling,s dreaded the 
ascendency of Demosthenes and his associate,s. 
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n'rtlie domestic politics of Liicedtcmon infoniiiilioji rarely comes to us 
f tlirougli transactions witli other states. Agis, the I'eigniug king of 
a'-i Proolulean family, whom we have seen already active in enmity to 
if. donia, appears to have been a man of character to suit the purposes 
f'nemostVenes. Possibly he was not much grieved, nor perliaps was 
lUmostlieues, at the death of Memnou. Had Memuon lived, either could 
1'vebeen but second of the (Ireeks of the party; which could no way 
'nintain itself but through the patronage of Persia, liy Jilcmnon’s death 
"deed threat advantages were lost, and a contest of fur less hope for the 
frtv aftogether remained. But in that contest Demosthenes leckoned, 
tv bis* talents and his extensive political communication, to hold the first 
jiiportance among the Greeks, while Agis reckoned liimself effectually 
blit by kis regal dignity and the old eminmico of the Lacedannonian state ; 
bothtrustbig that they should still not fail of support from Persia. Till 
the battle of Issus the hopes of both might reasonably run high; and 
eudently they were not abandoned on tlie adverse event of that battle. 

Looking to facts acknowledged by all, we find the lialf-niined state of 
Licedcenion never ceasing to avow a political opposition, at length growing 
into open hostility to the confederacy of republics, constitutio2ially established 
under tlie lead of Macedonia; as constituLio)rally, it appears, as ever before 
under the lead of Lacedccmon, Athens, oi- Tliebes. In Athens itself an 
oppositio2i to the Macedonian interest -was always openly maintained. Nego- 
tution was carried on by Laoedmmon among tlie otljor a'opublics witli avowed 
hostile purpose, and adverse iniriguo from Atliens appears to have been 
no secret. Against this open political hostility no intorfereiico of force 
lus been even pretended to have boon used; and, in all apjiearance, hardly 
so much opposition of influence as honest prudence miglit require. Negli¬ 
gence, inertness, short-sightedness, may seem, with move reason, to bo 
imputed; yet they never have been impuiod to Antipater, to whom tlie 
governnient of Macedonia and tlie protection of the Macedonian party in 
(ji'eece were committed. While then the Macedonian supremacy, if not 
leinissly, was liberally exercised, the party interests in every Grecian state, 
the inveterate hatred everywhere of follow-citizens to fellow-citizens, and 
the generally active and restless temper of tJie Grecian people afforded 
ground for that league against tlic confederacy of the Greek nations 
acknowledging the lead of Macedonia, whicJi Deinostlienos and Agis suc¬ 
ceeded in forming. 


COKinCDICllACY AGAIN,ST MACKDONrA 

It is beyond question that Persian gold, imputed by all writers, greatly 
promoted the Persian interest. It appears to have been after the disastrous 
battle of Arbela, when the Persian monarch’s hope even of piersonal safety 
depended on oppiortunity to raise new enemies to Alexander, that he found 
means to make remittances to Greece. Ailschiuos, uncontradicted by De¬ 
mosthenes, stated before the absombled Athenian people, as a matter pmblicly 
known and not to be gainsaid, that a pircsent to them of tlireo hundred tal¬ 
ents (about sixty thousand pounds) was offered in the name of the king of 
J er.sia. Tlie prevalence of Phocioii’s parly however at the time sulfleed to 
procure a refusal of the disgraceful offer. 

But in Peloponnesus the Por,sian parly, under the lead of the king of 
bacedaniion, for whom there was no dilliculty in taking subsidies from the 
iersiau court, obtained superiority. Argos andMessenia were invcterately 
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liuhiilo lo Lilcediunioi], iuid were iadeecl neitlier by bribes nor ll • . ' 
'fiiinod. Bui, till Eli.s, nil Arcadia, except IMegalopolis, and all ' 

Hinall town only refusing, renounced the confederacy under the lead r ni''''' 
donia, and joined Laccdajinou in war, equally against Macedonia ^ i' 
(irociau republics Avhich might adhere to tlie confederacy. BeV d f 
])enmsuhi the opposite politics generally prevailed; thou«h in aV*' 

Pliocion’s party could do no more than maintain nominal adherence h' 
gagement, and a real neutrality; the weight of the party of Deniosthe*^'^- 
sulliciug to prevent any exertion against the LacedEemonian leao-ue. 

That league liowevcr rvas not of .such extent that it could be hoped u'tl 
the civic troops only of the several state.s, to support Avar agahist the sen ^ ,1 
confederacy under the lead of Macedonia; and those states Avere uorid 
Avealth to nAaiiitain any considerable number of those, called mercenaries 
ready to engage Avith any party. Neverthele,ss mercenary troops Avere en¬ 
gaged for that league, lo the number, if the contemporary orator Dinaiclius 
.siiould bo trusted, of leu thousand — Persia supplying the means, a.s iEscln- 
nos, still uucontradictod by Demobtheucs, affirms; and another souice i^ 
hardly to be imagined. With such preparation and such support Agis acii- 
tuied to commence offensive Avar. A small force of the opposing Pelopon¬ 
nesian stales was overborne and destroyed or dispersed; siege Aras laid to 
the only adverse Arcadian city, Alogalopolis, and its fall Avas expected daily. 

Alexander Avas then in imrsuit of Darius. Accounts of him received in 
Greece of course Avould vary: some reported him in the extreme north of 
Asia; others in India. Meanwhile revolt in The.s,saly and Perrlucbia, excited 
by the able intrigues of Demosthenes, and, according to Diodorus,o also in 
Thrace, distressed Antipater; avIuIo it Avas a nrost imperious duty upon him, 
as vicegerent of tlie head of the Grecian confederac}’-, to protect the membeis 
of that confederacy, apparently the most numerous part of the nation, against 
the domestic enemy, supported by the great foreign enemy Avho threatened 
them. 


AVAU IN GUlfiKOJO 

Accounts remalnlug, both of the circumstances of the Macedonian king¬ 
dom at the time, and of folloAving events, are very defective. But it appear^ 
indicated that no Macedonian force, that could ho spared for war southward, 
Avould enable Antipatcr to meet Agis; and it Avas long before he coMd 
excite the republican Greeks, atlverso to the Ijacedaiiuoiiiau and Persian 
interest, however dreading its preAmlence, to assemble in arms in sufficient 
numbers, His succe,ss hoAvever in (]uelling the disturbances in Thessaly and 
Thrace, encouraging the Kcal of tliat portion of the Greek nation Avhich 
dreaded republican empire, whether democratical under Demosthenes or 
oligarchical under Agis, enabled him at length to raise superior numbers. 

Megalopolis had re.sisted beyond expectatioji. Aiitipater, entering' Pel¬ 
oponnesus to relieve that place, Avas met by Agis. A sanguinary battle 
ensued. Tlio Lacedcemoirians are said to have fought Avith all the obstinacy 
Avhich their ancient institutions required, and which their ancient fame Ava'. 
adapted to inspire. But they Avere oAmrhorne: Agis, fighting at their head, 
Avith the .spirit of a hero rather, apparently, than Avith the skill of a geneial. 
received a Avound Avhich disabled him, so that it Avas necessary to carry luni 
out of the field. His troops, unable to resist superior numbers, directed bj 
.supierior .skill, took to flight. Diodorus relates that, piressed by the piursuuig 
enemy, he joerenqotorily comuianded liis attendants to save themselves, and 
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witliWs arms; and that, disabled as he was, refusing quarter and 
1''^telling all ^1^® approaclied him, he fought till he was killed. 

ronciuefc of the victor then was what became the delegate of the 
t a auperintenclent and protector of the liberties of Greece. The Lace- 
I oniaB^ government, feeling itt? inability to maintain the war in which it 
**”en 2 agefl, and the principal instigator being no more, sent a dep)ntatiou 
t'*\ntipater'to treat for peace. Aiitipatci', as deputy of the captain-general 
vicegerent of the Greek nation, took nothing further upon himself 
Tin to summon a congress of the several republics to Corinth, to which lie 
'eferretl the Lacedemonian ministers. There matters were much debated 
lud various opinions declared. The decision at last, in the historian’s suc- 
'iiict account, appears not what might he,st become the wisdom and dignity 
cf a nation accustomed to apirreciate its a,scertiiiued privileges, or what 
oiii^'ht to be snoli. Unable to agree njion a measure to afford precedent 
foi° future times, the resource was to decree tliat the Lacedremonian state, 
submitting itself to the mercy of their great and magnanimous captain- 
(reiieral, should send lifty priucijral ypartau.s into Macedonia, as hostages 
to insure obedience to his decision. Wc owe to Curtins tlie additional prob¬ 
able information that the as.sembly sol a line of 120 talents [about =624,000 
sterling] upon the Eleans and Aehmans, to compensate to the IMegalopolitans 
the damages done in the hostile operations again.yt them, 

It seems likely the Laceda>raouian.s rejoiced in .a sentence which, in so 
rrrent a degree, secured them against the usual virulence of party animosity 
among the Greeks, and the result of whicli tliey Jrad reason to hope would 
be liberal and mild. It does not appear that anything more -was required 
than to acknowledge error in liostile opposition to the general council of the 
nation, and to send, thus late, the Lacedmmonian contingent of troops for 
maintaining the Grecian empire, already acquired, in Asia.h 

This blow riveted the chains forged at Chmronea, which however were 
still destined to be burst by more than one gallant struggle, though never 
to be finally shaken off. Alexander, when he heard of Autipater’s success, is 
said to have spoken contemptuously of “ the battle of mice,” which his lieu¬ 
tenant had been fighting, while ho had been slaughtering myriads, and over¬ 
running kingdoms; and while the event continued unknown, it did not in 
the slightest degree interfere with his operations. Yet Antipater’s victory 
\ras perhaps not much less hardly won than either of his own over Darius. 
But from the distance at which he now stood, Greece and Macedonia began 
to appear very diminutive objects. His little kingdom was now chiefly 
valuable to him as a nursery of soldiers; and the most important advantage 
which he reaped from the establishment of his power in Greece, was that it 
insured a constant succession of recruits for his army. 


AirifAIKS AT ATHENS 

It is rather surprising that when Agis — encouraged by the great distance 
which separated Alexander from Europe, by perhaps exaggerated rumours 
of the dangers that threatened him in Asia, and by the disasters which had 
befallen the Macedonian arms at home — ventured on his ill-fated struggle 
Athens remained neutral. It was afterward made a ground of accusation 
against Demosthenes, that he had taken no advantage of this occasion to 
display the hostility which he always professed towards Alexander. The 
event proves that he took the mo,si prudent course; hut his motives must 
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Ukns and Vase^ 


remain doubtful. IIo was psrhap 
by bis opinion of tbe bopelessncbs 
but by tlic dispofaition to peace, win 
vailing at borne, wdietber tbe effect 
ousy, or of any other cause. Hat 
ready to embark in tbe contest, ai 
would not liave been wanting to aiuuiiuc Liiem to it 
Out Demosthenes may still have given secret tn' 
couragenient and assistance to the PeloponneMa,', 
confederates, and may have alluded to tliis, tvhcn 
according to liis adversary’s report, be boasted tint 
tlie leagne was lii-s work. Tbe i.ssue of tliat .stui-f. 
gle, and the news wliicb arrived soon after, of tie 
great victory by wbieb Alexander bad decided the 
fate of the Persian monarchy at OaugamelatArbelal 
must have crusbed all hope at Athens, except oiiei 
wbicli might Iiaxm been suggested by domestic ex¬ 
perience, that tbe conqueror’s boundless ambition 
might still lead him into some enterprise beyond bi? 
strength. 


j I-1 

s restrained, r.or 
of the atteiint, 
ah he found pi,. 
of fear or of jeji. 
I the people betii 
1 orator prohdib 

i.1 


DBHrOSTHENE,S AXI> ^-EiSCHINES 

There was however a ptirty there, wbicli did not 
dissemble the interest it felt in the success of the 
Macedonian arms. Before the battle of Issus, when 
Alexander was commonly believed to be in great 
danger, and Demosthenes rvas assured by liis coi- 
respondents that he could not escape destruction, 
ildscliines say,s, that he was himself continually 
taunted by bis rival, who exnltingly displayed the 
letters that conveyed tbe joyful tidings, with the 
dejection he tietrayed at tbe prospect of the disaster 
which threatened bis friends. iEsebines was the 
active leader of the macedoniaing party; all his 
bope.s of a linal triumph over his political adversa¬ 
ries were grounded on tbe Macedonian aseendency, 
But Pbociou, though bis motives were very differ¬ 
ent, added all the weight of his influence to the 
same side. His sentiments were so well known, 
that Alexander himself treated him as a highly 
honoured friend; addressed letters to him from 
Asia, with a .salutation which he used to no one else 
excejit Antipiatcr, and repeatedly pressed him to 
accejrt magiiilicent poresents. Phocion indeed con¬ 
stantly rejected them j and when Alexander wrote 
that their friendship must cease if he persisted to 
decline all his offers, was only moved to intercede 
in behalf of some jprisoners, who.se liberty he iinivie- 
diately obtained. 

The disaster of Clieeronea (337 B.c.) had held ont 
a signal to the enemies of Demosthene.s at Athens, 
to unite their efforts against him. He had been 
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'' Td ill Eis period following that event until riiilip’s death, by every 
r 1 of le'^al engine that could be brought to Ijoar ujjon him ; by prosecu- 
- of the most various form iincl coloui'. All these experiments had 
rf (1 • the people had honoured liim with more signal proofs of its confi- 
] than had ever before received : lie had never taken a inore active 
or exercised a more powerful sway, in public alfairs. Yet it seems that 
If! pjg Macedonian arms had completely triumphed, both in Asia and in 
r ece iisclnnes thought the opportunity favourable for another attempt 
/the 'same nature. This trial, the most celebrated of ancient pleadings, 
She most memorable event in the history of eloquence Ihronghout all past 
irffs deserves mention hei-e, chiefly for tlie light it throws on the character 
and temper of the Athenian tribunals, at a time when the people is sri 2 )posed 
toJuve been verging towards utter degeneracy, so as to be liardly any longer 
m object of historical interest — a time, it must be i-emembered, when the 
rest of Greece was quailing beneath the yoke of the .stranger, and his will, 
dictated to the so-called national congress at C'orintii, wa,s sovereign and 


irresistible. 

The occasion of this prosecution arobo out of two olhces with which 
Demosthenes had been entrusted, in the year, it .seems, after that of tlie bat¬ 
tle of Chteronea. He had been apipointcd by his tribe to superintend the 
repairs which, according to a decree propo.sod by him.self, the city walls were 
to undergo, the work being equally distributed among the ten tribes. At 
tlie same time he filled another post—•the treasurership of the theoric fund, 
which involved a large share in the general control and direction of tlie 
finances. In both offices he liad made a libcivil contribution out of his own 
property to the service of ilie .slate. On tins ground, but more espe¬ 
cially as a mark of approbation for ]n.s public conduct on all occasions, 
a decree was passed, on the motion of Ids friend Ctesipihon, that he slioulcl 
be presented with a golden crown. PYr this decree ,(Eschines had indicted 
Ctesiphou as having broken the law in three points : first, because it was 
illegal to crown a magistrate before he had rendered an account of his 
office; next, because it was forbidden to poroclaim snob an honour, when 
bestowed by the peopole, in any other place than the assembly-ground in the 
Pnyx, but particularly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon liad proposed ; and, 
lastly, because the reason assigned in tlic decree, so far as related to the 
public conduct of Demosthenes, wa.s false, inasinnch as he had not deserved 
any reward. Tlie question at msiie was, in substance, ivliether Demosthene,s 
had been a good or a bad ciiiKen. Hence the prosecutor, after a short dis¬ 
cussion of tlie dry legal arguments, oiitens, as on his main sub'ject, into a full 
review of the public and private life of Demosthenes ; and Demosthenes, 
whose interest it was to divert attention from the points of law, which were 
not his strong ground, can scarcely find room for tliem in his defence of his 
own policy and proceedings, which, with hitter attacks on his adversary, 
occupies almost tlie whole of his spiecch. 

His boast is that throughout his piolitical career lie had kepit one object 
steadily in view : to strengthen Atheii.s within and without, and to pireserve 
her independence, particularly against the power and the arts of Philip). 
He owned that lie had failed ; hut it was after ho had done all that one man 
ill his situation—a citizen of a commonwealth — could do. Pie had failed 


m a Cause in which defeat was more glorious than victory in any other, in 
a struggle not less worthy of Athens than tliose in which her heroic citizens 
in past ages had earned their fame. In a word, the whole oration bi’eathe.s 
the spirit of that liigh pihilosopihy which, wliether learned in the schools or 
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frgin life, has consoietl the noblest of our kind in prisons and o ' 

and under every persecution of adverse fortune, but in the tone 
to impress a mixed multitude with a like feeling, and to ele-\ 
while into a sphere above its own. The effect it produced on th r ' 

susceptible audience can be but faintly conceived. The result w- ' 

iEscliincs Jiot only lost his cause, bub did not even obtain a fifth t 1 
tire votes, and consequently, according to law, incurred a small nenah' 
But lie seems to have felt it insupportable to remain at the scene of h‘’ 
defeat, where he must have lived silent and obscure. He quitted Ath 
and crossed over to Asia, with the view it is said of seeking protection fi?^' 
Alexander, through whose aid alone he could now liope to triumph over h? 
adversaries. ^ 

When this prospect vanished, he retired to Rhodes, where he opened a 
school of oratory, which produced a long series of voluble sophists, and is 
considered as the origin of a now style of eloquence, technically called 
the Asiatic, rvhicli stood in a relation to the Attic not unlike tiiat of the 
composite capital to tlie Ionic volute, and was destined to prevail in the East 
wherever the Greek language was spoken, down to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Ho died at Samos, about nine years after Alexander, having sur¬ 
vived both his great antagonist and his friend Phocion. 


DEIFICATION OF ALEXANDER; THE GOLD OF HAEPALIJS 

In the course of the year preceding Alexander’s death, the stillness and 
obscurity of Athenian history were broken, partly by the new measures 
adopted by the conqueror on his return from India with respect to Greece, 
and partly by the aclveuturea of Harpalus. 

Alexander’s claim of divine honours could not be viewed in Greece 
with tlie same feelings wliich it had excited among the victorious Mace¬ 
donians. To the people bowed down by irresistible necessity under a foreign 
yoke, it was not a point of great moment under what form or title the 
conqueror, in the plenitude of his power, chose to remind them of their 
subjection. They might consider the demand as a wanton insult; but it 
was in no other sense an injury. There might not be many base enougli 
to recommend it, but there were perhaps still fewer so unwise as to think 
it a fit ground for resistance. It involved no surrender of religious faith, 
even in those who were firmly attached to the popular creed; and the 
ridicule for wliioh it afforded so fair a mark was, with most, sufficient 
revenge for its insolence. The Spartan answer to the king’s envoys was 
perhaps the best: “ If Alexander will be a god, let him.” At Athena there 
was something more of debate on tlie question; yet it hardly seems that 
opinions were seriously divided on it. It was opposed by a young orator, 
named Pytheas. It was observed by the more practical statesmen, that he 
was not yet of an age to give advice on matters of such importance. He 
replied that he was older than Alexander, whom they proposed to make a 
god. Lycurgus appears to have spoken, with the severity suited to his 
character, of “ the new god, from whose temple none could depart without 
need of purification.” But it does not follow that he wished to see the 
demand rejected. At least Demades and Demosthenes were agreed on the 
main point, and tlieir language, as far as it is reported, seems to have been 
very similar. Demades warned the people not to lose earth while they 
contested the possession of heaven; and Demosthenes advised them not to 
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Alexander about celestial honoui’s. The assembly acquiesced 
tlip kiuff*® demsud* 

■“ R t the order relating to the return of the exiles awakened very much 
^Ir feeliuga) partly of fear, and partly of indignation. It appears 
.ffllexanderrbefore he set out on hia expedition, when it was his object 
nciliate the Greeks, had engaged by solemn compact with the national 
OTSS at Corinth —perhaps only confirming one before made by Philip 
to interfere with the existing institutions of any Greek state, but to 
""vrre them inviolate. Tbe tendency of Alexander’s new measure was 
^'^effeot a revolution, wherever Macedonian influence was not yet completely 
-dominant, throughout Greece. Nicanor, a Stagirite, had been sent down 
hr Ilexander to publish his decree during the games at Olympia. There 
Jiie some thousands of the exiles and their friends collected there, who 
Kstened to the proclamation with joy. It was in tlie form of a letter 
addressed to them in a style of imperial brevity : “ King Alexander to the 
exiles from the Greek cities. We were not the author of your exile, but 
we will restore you to your homes, all but those who are under a curse 
ffor sacrilege or murder], Aud we have written to Antipater on the subject, 
that he may compel those cities which are unwilling to receive you.” 

Great alarm ensued at Athena among those who had reason to dread the 
execution of the decree. The people would not comply with it, but still did 
not venture openly to reject it. A middle course was taken, by which time 
at least was gained. An embassy was sent to Alexander, to deprecate bis 
interference; and at Babylon the Athenian envoys met those of several 
other Greek states, who had come ou the same business. In the meanwhile 
there prevailed at home not only great anxiety about the issue of the 
embassy, but fears for the immediate safety of the city. 

Such was the state of affairs at Athens, when the appearance of Harpalus 
gave rise to fresh perplexity and uneasiness. The precise time when he arrived 
on the coast of Attica is difficult to ascertain. But it seems most probable 
that it was after the return of Doniostlienes from Olympia. Harpalus, as 
we have seen, carried away some five thousand talents, and had collected 
about six thousand mercenaries. Ho must therefore have crossed the iEgeaii 
with a httle squadron; aud it is probable that the rumour of his approach 
reached Athens at least some days before him. He had reason to hope for 
a favourable reception. He came with Iris Athenian mistress, for whose 
sake he had conferred a substantial benefit on her native city; and be had 
already gained at least one friend there, on whose influence he may have 
founded great expectations: Charicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, who had de¬ 
scended so low as to undertake the erection of the monument in honour 
of Pythionice, and had received thirty talents by way of reimbursement. 


“We insert here a defence of Alexander’s act from tlie pen of his chief biographer, Droyseu :<* 
“Seither sacred history nor dogma was giotinded on the firm basis of doctrinal -writings, re¬ 
vealed once for all as of divine origin; for religious tUinga there was no other rule or form than 
the experience and opinion of men as it was and developed itself in life, also perhaps the instme- 
tioiis of the oracles and the many interpretations of signs. If the oracle of Zeus Ammon, 
although ridiculed, in the end still designated the king as Zeus' son; if Alexander, spiung of the 
race of Hercules and Achilles, had conqueied aud reorganised a world; If in reality he had. 
accompliBhed greater things tiiaii Ilarcnles and Dionysus; if the long established enlightening 
M minds disaccustomed to the deepest religious wants had left from the honour and feasts or 
the gods only the diversions, the outer ceremonies, aud the calendar; — then one can realise that 
lor Greece, the thoughts of di-vine honour and deification of man did not lie too far off. Alexander 
was only the first to claim for himself that which after him the most miserable princes and the 
fflostmfanious men could iustly receive from Hellenes and Greeks, above all from Athenians.” 
the apotheosis of Alexander must then he regarded as a move not altogether due to vanity, and 
M poluioal rather than religious or personal meaning. ] 

H, -Vf. — VOL. 17, 2 b 
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He miglii calculate still more confidently on tlie force of the t 
■which his treasure and his troops held out to the people, if they 
disposed to risk an open quarrel -with Alexander, and on the^amol 
of corruption he possessed. These hopes were disappointed, and 
certainly met with a total repulse. It seems most probable—tho A*" " 
authors leave this doubtful— that his squadron was not permitted”?*^ 
Pirffius. We know that a debate took place on his first arrival that 
thenes advised the people not to receive him, and that Philocles the 
in command at Munyohia, was ordered to prevent his entrance. PM 
indeed appears afterwards to have disobeyed this order; but it is nrol-vf 
that he did not immediately allow Harpalus to land. The fullest aeco* t 
we have of the proceedings of Harpalus on his first appearance in the roaL 
of Muuychia, is contained in the few words of Diodorus; that, “ finding no 
one to listen to him, he left his mercenaries at Tsenarus, and with a part of 
his treasure came himself to implore the protection of the people.” The 
sum which he brought with him was a little more than 750 talents: enonoh 
certainly to buy the greater part of the venal orators ; and many yieldedto 
the temptation. 

Whether Demosthenes was one of those who accepted a bribe from 
Harpalus, has been a disputed point from his own day to ours. It mil 
appear from the following narrative that the evidence cannot be considered 
as quite conclusive on either side; all that can be proved in his favour is 
that, the more fully the facts of the case are stated, the more glaring are the 
absurdities and contradictions involved in the suppositions of Ins gudt, 
while the few facts which tend that way may be very easily reconciled 
with the supposition of his innocence. 

The part which he took in the public debates on the affair, is known 
from good authority — mostly from that of his contemporaries and accusers. 
It is universally admitted that he was one of those who at the first opposed 
the reception of Harpalus. After the return of Harpalus to Athens, when 
he had gained over several of the orators to his side, envoys came from 
several quarters — from Antipater, from Olympias, and it seems also from 
Philoxeuus, a Macedonian, who filled a high office iu Asia Minor—to requite 
that he should be given up. Demosthenes and Phocion both resisted this 
demand; and Demosthenes carried a decree, by which it was directed, that 
the treasure should be lodged in the citadel, to be restored to Alexander, 
and he himself was empowered to receive it. Its amount was declared by 
Harpalus himself ; but, out of the 750 talents no more than 308 remained 
in his possession. It was clear that nearly 450 had found their way into 
other hands. Demosthenes now caused another decree to be passed, by 
which the Areopagus was directed to investigate the case, and he proposed 
that instead of the ordinary penalty — tenfold the amount of the bribe— 
capital punishment should be inflicted on the offenders. A very rigid 
inquiry was instituted; the houses of all suspected persons — ■with the 
single exception of one who had been just married — were searched: the 
Areopagus made its report against several, and among them was Demosthenes 
himself. He was the first who was brought to trial, was found guilty, and 
condemned to qoay fifty talents. Being unable to raise this sum,_ he was 
thrown into prison, but soon after made his escape and went into exile. 

One point is indisputably clear : that Demosthenes, whether bribed or 
not, did not change sides. Harpalus, notwithstanding the efforts of Demos¬ 
thenes and Phocion in his behalf, was committed to prison, to aivait Alex¬ 
ander’s pleasure. He however made his escape, returned to Teenarus, and 
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I crossed over with Iris troops, and the rest of his treasure, to Crete, 
was assassinated by Thimbron, one of his confidential officers. His 
fled to Rhodes, where he was seized by order of Philoxenus, and 
to disclose the names of those who had accepted bribes from his 
The list was sent to Athens, and the name of Demo.sthenes— 
"ijiiffh philoxenus is said to have been his personal enemy—did not 

"‘'^iris^Vqiiestion, which the meagre accounts that have been preserved 
i.«e in great obscurity, whether any preparations for war had actually 
Cen made at Athens before Alexander’s death. It can hardly be supposed 
;hit any such measures weie taken until the envoys who had been sent to 
Remonstrate with him returned from Babylon; and the interval between 
their return and the arrival of the news of his death, cannot have been very 
ijnff. Yet that in this interval at least something was done with a view to 
Rua'r which was believed to be impending, may be regarded as nearly cer- 
tiin. For if* division of the mercenaries wlio had 
hrtii disbanded by tlie satraps, in compliance with Alexander’s orders, was 
Lroiight over to Europe by the Athenian Leosthenes. Leostlieiies himself 
had been for a time in Alexander’s service, and tliougli still young, had 
rfiined a high reputation: but it seems that he had quitted it in disgust, and 
hid already returned to Athens, and that he went over to Asia, to collect as 
many as he could of the disbanded troops, whom he lauded at Cape Taanarus. 
It can hardly be supposed that he did this without some ulterior object; and 
bis connection with Hyperides — the chief of the anti-Macedonian party after 
Demosthenes had withdrawn—and Iris subsequent proceedings, scarcely leave 
room to doubt that tire object was to have a force in readiness to resist 
Aatipafcer, if he should attempt to enforce Alexander’s edict. 

\Yhen the news of Alexander’s death reached Athens, Phocion and 


Demades professed to disbelieve the report. Demades bade the people not 
to listen to it: such a corpse would long before have filled the world with its 
odour, Phocion desired them to have patience; and when many voices 
asseverated the truth of the report, replied, “ If he is dead to-day, he will 
still be dead to-morrow, and the next day, so that we may deliberate at our 
leisure, and the more securely.” But their remonstrances were disregarded. 
The council of Five Hundred held a meeting with closed doors ; and Leos¬ 
thenes was commissioned immediately to engage the troops at Tcenarus, 
about eight thousand men, but secretly, and in his own name, that Antipater 
might not suspect the purpose, and that the people might have the more 
time for other preparations. Confirmation of the fact was received shortly 
after from the moutli of eye-witnesses, who had been present at Babylon 
ahen it took place.e 






CHAPTER LIX. THE SUCCESSORS OP ALEXANDER 

Some of the most important histories of Greece, notably those of Mitfonl 
and of Grote, have terminated with the death of Alexander; and in point 
of fact one feels some logic in the contention that Greece as a fattor m 
civilisation disappeared with the close of the Alexandrian epoch. Yet as fn 
as mere chronology goes Greece continued a nation, and in some leapeets u 
irmre closely unified nation than ever before, for a period after the death of 
Alexander as long as the period of her prominence before that event. It vas 
in the year 500 n.o. that the Ionian cities of Asia Minor revolted against the 
Eersian power, and pirecipitated that conflict which had for its chief result 
the bringing of the Greek nation, for the first time, into prominence as a 
world power. From this momorable date to the death of Alexander in 
323 B.cl, is a period of 177 years; and, as it happened, another period oi 
exactly the same length intervened between the death of Alexander and the 
final overthrow of Greece by the Romans, culminating m the destruction 

of Corinth in the year 146 B.c. .... i * 

But while equally extended in point of time, how utteidy different are 
these two periods in world-historic import I Into the first of them were 
crowded the events which have made the name of Greece famous for all 
time; the second was a mere period of senility, in which a once powerM 
and still proud people struggled in vain to regain its former status, and 
finally collapsed utterly under the blows of a superior power. 
geographical extent the Greece of this later period was f ar larger 
proper of the earlier time, for now it included, m addition to the original 
HeUas, the territories of Macedonia and Epirus; hut this was never an ar- 

“TroTdtSrs of the classical territory warn -ver i— 

domiuationof their northern neighbours, whom £t 

as barbarians, but they were obliged for much of the 

domination, however unwillingly ; for the kings of 

power fluctuated from time to time, always had more oi less influence 

the entire territory of the new Greece. , \ w v o+;rr,P-w>iPTithat 

The meteoric career of Alexander had been ciit short at ^ t ^ 

hero, though he had accomplished conquests ivithout his 

had not yet entered upon the full prime of maiAood. Jt ^sk 
ever active brain was teeming with plans for fresh oonq > ■ 

to he doubted that, had he lived, some of these wou 
almost immediate execution. What the final result wou , student 
of those problems that must ever puzzle the mmd o ? eacane them, 

of history. Such conjectures are utterly futile ; yet West also, 

Would the conqueror of the East have spread his powe ij 

subjugating Europe as he had already subjugated Asia 
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n throughout another half century, had that btretch of life been 
d to him, ruling with a firm hand the wide territories that he had 
" ered and'holding his mighty empire luider one unified government 
‘'"Thimskf at its summit —■ or would his mighty ambition presently have 

stepped the bounds of reason, and would some reverse have presently 
f’kd mm headlong from hia pinnacle of power ? As to this no man can 
* and all moralisings on the subject are but idle dreams. 

^^But turning from such visions to the realities, one is presented with an 
ettraordinary picture of a mighty empire, built up by a more youth, held for 
tie moment, as it were, in the grasp of his hand, and then dashed suddenly 
into fragments as that hand fell stricken by death. In twelve years the 
\outh Alexander had made himself absolute master of Avider territories than 
nere probably ever ruled before by any one man in recorded history ; but, 
dmost before the breath of life had left his body, and literally before that 
iiody had been laid in the tomb, a strife had begun among the followers of 
the great captain, which was to lead to almo.st immediate dismemberment of 
its empire. 

It is one of the surest tests of a great leader of men to be able to gather 
about him great men as his assistants. Jndged by ibis test Alexander looms 
luge indeed, for he had among his generals, a.s after events were to prove, a 
trlwle company of men, each of whom acknowledged himself subordinate to 
.Alexander, but declined to bow to any lesser power ; eacli of whom, indeed, 
believed himself Avorthy to be a king, and determined to make that belief 
good in practice, now that tlie groat king was no more. Antipater and Cra- 
terus, and Antigoniis, and Gassancler, and Ptolemy, and Eumenes — these 
are but a few of the leaders among the men Avho at once began to quarrel 
about Alexander’s possessions, oven to the neglect of tlie burial of Alexan¬ 
der’s body. It seems that Alexander had foreseen the inevitable faction, for 
the story was told that on his death-bccl, he had been asked to whom he 
rished his empire to fall, and he had feebly answered, “ to the best man 1 ” 
There was, indeed, a pretence of preserving the empire for Alexander’s 
son, borne by Roxane after his death, and given the name of Alexander the 
Younger; but a score of years is long to wait for a ruler of a neAvly formed 
empire, which has within it so many elements of discord as were to be found 
m the empire of Alexander; and, however sincere a certain number of the 
leaders may have been, their original intentions of holding the empire for 
the heir of its founder had vanished from the minds of every one almost 
before that heir was born. There was indeed a royalist party, which for 
a time attempted, perhaps in good faith, to uphold the rights of the royal 
family of Macedonia; but, in the course of the intricate senes of revolts and 
wars in Avhich the entire empire Avas soon involved, it became difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace the motives that ijifluenced the various principal 
actors. But, Avhatevcr these motives, the results Avere very tangible and un¬ 
mistakable. Alexander’s heir was never destined to reach manhood. Both 
he and his mother Avere ruthlessly killed by Cassander. Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, Avho, for a time, look an active part in the contests, 
evincing qualities Avhich explained many of the traits of her great son, met 
a like fate. 


The work of destruction went on luitil the royal family of Macedon, 
which Philip and Alexander had made illustrious, was routed out to its 
last member, and finally, after some twenty-two years of incessant warfare, 
the vast empire of Alexander Avas divided into three chief parts : Mace¬ 
donia, including Greece proper, under the Antigonidm, the descendants of 
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Autigouus; the Asiatic kingdom, under the Seleucids; and E . 
the Ptolemies. The subsequent history of each of these thre^^V ’ ' 

must be considered by itself, but first we must make a brief surve ^ 

great conglomerate struggle through which this dismemberment 
empire of Alexander was brought about.« Of this Niebuhr sava • 

“ The disputes among the generals of Alexander are to me the most 
fused events in history. I have very often read them attentively in 
gain a clear insight into them; but, although I have had a tenacious mem ^' 
from my early youth, I never was able to gain a distinct recollection of 
detail of those quarrels and disputes : I always found myself involv 1 ' 
difficulties. And such is the case still; I find it impossible to group 
events in .such a manner as to afford an easy survey. This confusion ariaf 
from the fact that we have to deal with a crowd of men among whom Uih 
is not one that stands forth prominently on account of his personal character 
The question always is, whether one robber or another is to be master airi 
it is impossible to take pleasure in any one of them. One is, indeed, bettei 
than another, and Ptolemy is, in my opinion, the best: he was a blessinw to 
Egypt, which under him became liappy and prosperous, for his government 
was rational; but still he is morally a man in whom avc can take little in¬ 
terest. His personal character loaves us quite indifferent, when we have 
once lorniod a notion of him. Eumenos is tire only one who is important on 
account of his personal character; all the rest are imposing through their 
deeds of arras alone. 


“ In the earlier history of Greece we like to follow the great men step 
by step ; but all these hlaccdonians leave ns perfectly indifferent; we feel 
no interest whether the one is defeated or the other; not even the tragic 
fall of Lysimaohus can make an impression upon us; I look upon it with 
greater indifference than I should feel at a bull-light, in which a noble 
animal defends itself against the dogs that are set at it. I could wish 
that the earth had opened and swallowed up all the Macedonians. Every¬ 
one intimately acquainted with ancient history will share this feeling of 
indifference with me. And when we are under the influence of such a 


feeling, it is not easy to dwell upon a history like this ; it does not impress 
itself upion our mind. 

“ It would bo most easy to relate tbe history of the successors of Alex¬ 
ander as minutely as it was given by Trogus Pompeius, and as we still have 
it in Diodorus; but there would then be before us only a vast chaos. Even 
where we have ample information, we must advance rapidly. 

“ Whoever wishes to investigate this history, must study the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth books of Diodorus; but he ought not to forget 
that there are many gaps in Diodorus. The eighteenth book, in particular 
is very much mutilated, and some of the gaps are concealed ; for the 
manuscripts of Diodorus were made with the intention to conceal the fact 
that they are not complete. The student, however, must compare also the 
JExcerpts in Photius from Arrian’s lost work.” ff 


COUNCIL AT BABVLON APTEK ALEXANDER’S DEATH 

The Macedonians passed the night after the king’s death under arms, as 
if feeling themselves surrounded by enemies. The peaceable inhabitants of 
Babylon, perhaps with better reason, dreaded lest their wealthy city should 
become the scene of military tumult and licence. They hardly ventured to 
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D out of their houses to gather news; lighted no lamps in the evening, 
rTv-atched for the morning in darkness and silence, eagerly listening, and 
--Tabling at every sound they caught. The great officers on whom the care 
state chiefly devolved, probably spent the same interval, together or 
-^art m 20 less anxious deliberation. By Hephtcstion’s death the number 
"f those who bore the title of somatophylax was reduced to seven : Leoniiatus, 
Lvsimnehus, Aristonous, Perdiccas, Ptolemy (the reputed son of Lagus, but, 
-ccorchng to a report rather widely spread, one of Philip’s bastards, his mother 
having been the king’s mistress), Pillion, and Peucestas. When Alexander 
^lefl, W “ Babylon. 

The next day they summoned a council of the other Macedonian officers, 
some of whom were but little inferior to them in rank and influence, to con¬ 
fer on the great question of the succession. The soldiers wished to take 
part in it also ; and, though forbidden, forced their way into the palace, and 
filled the avenues of the council ball, so that many witnessed the proceedings. 
There a mournful object met their eyes, and revived the consciousness of 
their loss—the vacant throne, on which had been laid the diadem, with the 
royal robes and armour. The sight called forth a fresh hurst of lamentation, 
Tvfiich however was hushed into deep silence, when Perdiccas came forward 
to addi'css the assembly. First he placed the ring, which he had received 
from Alexander in his last moments, on the throne. “ The ring,” he said, 
“was the royal signet, which Alexander had used for the most important 
state business; it had been committed to him by the dying king, but he 
placed it at their disposal. It was however absolutely necessary for their 
own safety that they should forthwith elect a chief, capable of guarding 
them against the dangers to which they would be exposed without a head in 
a hostile land. It was to be hoped that, in a few months, Roxane would give 
them an heh to the throne. In the meanwhile it was for them to choose, by 
whom they would be governed.” He had pi’obably hoped that the wish 
which he so modestly dissembled would have been anticipated by general 
acclamation. But the meeting waited for advice. 

Nearchus had a different plan to propose. He, as we have seen, had mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Mentor’s widow, Barsine; and Barsine was also the 
mother of a son by Alexander. He therefore pointed out to the Macedon¬ 
ians “that there was no need to wait for the uncertain issue of Eoxane’s 
pregnancy; there was an heir to the throne already horn — Hercules, the son 
of Barshie: to him the diadem belonged.” But Nearchus was the only man 
present who had any interest in this choice. The soldiers clashed their 
spears and shields together, in token of vehement dissent; and Ptolemy gave 
utterance to their feelings on this point: “ Neither Barsine, nor Roxane, 
could be mother of a prince whom the Macedonians would acknowledge as 
their sovereign. Was it to be borne, that the conquerors of Asia should 
become subject to the son of a barbarian captive ? It was better that the 
throne should remain vacant, and that the persons who had formed Alex¬ 
ander's council of state should continue to have the supreme nlanagement 
of affairs, deciding iill questions by a majority of votes.” This motion 
however gained few partisans; its effect would have been permanently to 
exclude the royal family from the succession: a step for which few were 
prepared. 

Thus most minds were turned towards the advice of Perdiccas; for there 
was a clear distinction between Barsine, and Roxane, Alexander’s beloved 
wife, who was then in the palace, while Mentor’s widow had been left with 
her son at Pergamus. It was now the right time for some friend of Per- 
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cliccas to come forward in his behalf, and Aristonous, perhaps ar 
previous concert, undertook the task. He observed “that Alex^*^ 1 ^' 

self had already decided who was worthiest to command, when 
his eyes round all his friends who were at his bedside, he gave 
net to Perdiocas. They had only to ratify Alexander’s choice.” "st h f' 
assembly was not inclined to invest Perdiccas alone, under any titl ^ i 
supreme power. The result of the whole deliberation was a sort of c*^’ 
raise between the proposals of Ptolemy and Aristonous. It seems 
been decided, but not without clamorous opposition, that, if Roxane th 
bear a son, ho should succeed to tho throne ; and that in the meanwhile f 
guardians should be appointed for the future prince to exercise the 
authority in his name. Perdiccas and Leonnatus were to be regents in As 
Antipater and Graterus in Europe. ^ 


The cavalry—the aristociatical jiortion of the army — acquiesced in t’ne 
resolution of their chiefs. But it was very ill received by the whole bod\ 
of tlie infantry. No motive appears for their dissatisfaction, except that 
they had not been consulted on the question, and that they wished to dispole 
of the crown. Still it is not clear whether they acted quite of their onn 
accord, or wore excited to resistance by Meleager, who seems to have been 
impelled, partly by ambition, and piartly by piersonal enmity to Perdiccas, 
The accounts leuiaining of his conduct are coiitradictoiy as to details, but 
agree in representing him as the leader and soul of the opposition. Accord¬ 
ing to some authors, ho quitted the council of the officers after bitter invect¬ 
ives against Perdiccas, declaring that the people was the true heir of the 
monarcliy, and alone could rightfully dispose of it, and hastened to instigate 
the soldiery to insurrection and plunder. According to otbeis, he was 
deputed to appease their discontent, but took the opportunity to inflame it, 
and placed liimsolf at their head. We are left equally in doubt whether it 
was he who first proposed another competitor for the throne, whose name 
was soon mentioned in the popular assembly. 

This was Arrhidmus, a son of Philip), by Philimia, a Thessalian woman, 
who is commonly described as of low condition. Arrhideeus was either nat¬ 
urally deficient in understanding, or had never recovered from the effects of 
a potion, said to have been administered to him by Olympias, whom jealousy 
rendered capable of every crime. It seems that Alexander, either through 
prudence or compassion, had removed him from Macedonia, though he had 
not thought him fit to he trusted with any command ; and he was now m 
Babylon, Most pirobably Meleager, perceiving that whoever should raise 
such a prince to the throne would reign under his name, was the foremost to 
recommend him as the sole legitimate heir. To the army Arrhideeus must 
have been personally indifferent; but he was Philip’s son, without any mix¬ 
ture of barbarian blood, and, which probably weighed more with them, he 
would he purely their creature. The piroposal therefore wa3_ agreeable to 
their pride and their prejudices, which were stronger than their regaid for 
Alexander now, as they had been in his lifetime. After a short pause—per¬ 
haps of surprise that a name so seldom heard should have been put forward 
on such an occasion — all, as if some happy discovery had been made, broke 
out into loud acclamations in favour of Arrhideeus; and Pithon, who, it 
seems — having apparently been sent by the council to soothe them — 
endeavoured to show the folly of their choice, only incurred their resent¬ 
ment. Meleager was deputed to bring the prince into the assembly; aM, 
when he came, they saluted him as king, under the new name of Philip. He 
immediately proceeded to the palace, accompanied by Meleager, and escorted 
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u^the troops. Tiie officers, it seems, were still in council there, and when 
A hidffius appeared, some attempt was made_ to terminate the affair by dis- 
. But as the chiefs refused to sanction the choice of the infantry, 
tl’ev soon found themselves threatened with violence, and obliged to retire, 
trrhidffius mounted the tlirone, and was invested with the royal robes. 


PEEDICCAS, MELEAGER, BUMENES, AMD THE PUPPET KING 



Perdiccas had ordered the 
door of the room where Alex¬ 
ander’s body lay to be loched, 
and prepared to guard it with 
six hundred chosen men; he was 
joined by Ptolemy at the head 
of the royal pages. They were 
however soon overpowered by superior numbers. 
The soldiers of the adver.se party broke into the 
chamber; blows were interchanged, Perdiccas him¬ 
self was attacked with missiles, and blood was 
beginning to flow, when some of the elder among 
the assailants interposed, and, taking off their hel¬ 
mets, entreated Perdiccas and his followers to desist 
from their useless resistance. 

Their mediation put an end to this prelude of 
the long contest which was to take place for Alex¬ 
ander’s ronains. But the greater part of the gen¬ 
erals, and the whole body of the cavalry, quitted 
the city, and encamped outside the walls. Perdic¬ 
cas did not yet accompany them; he hoped, it 
seems, that some change might happen in the dis¬ 
position of the multitude, which he might more 
easily turn to his own advantage, if he stayed. 
But Meleager, pi-obably apprehending the same 
thing, and eager to satisfy his hatred, urged the king to give an order for 
the execution of Perdiccas. This he could not obtain; Arrhideeus was 
perhaps too timid to strike so great a blow. Meleager therefore was forced 
to interpret the silence of his royal puppet as consent, and sent an armed 
band to the house of Perdiccas, with directions to bring him to the palace, 
or to kill him if he should resist. Perdiccas had only about sixteen of the 
royal pages with him, when his door was beset. He however appeared on 
the threshold with a firm countenance, and overawed those who came to 
arrest him by tlie severe dignity of his looks and his words. They probably 
did not think Meleager’s authority a sufficient warrant for the murder of a 
man of such high rank. When they had withdrawn, he and his attendants 
mounted their horses, and hastened to the camp of their friends. 

One eminent person of their party however remained in the city: Enmenes 
the Cardian, who had already decided on the course which his own interests 
required, and on this occasion gave proof of the sagacity and dexterity, which 
afterwards carried him through so many dangers and even brought him so 
near to the highest fortune. Bumenes, in his boyhood, had attracted Philip’s 
notice by his promising talents; he was brought up at the Macedonian court, 
and was employed by Alexander both as his principal secretary and keeper 
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of the records, and in military commands. He had risen so hiffh ' 

■with the king, that he could even venture on more than one occair^ 
quarrel with Hephmstion; but, after the favourite’s death, he lahou*^°? 
ingenious contrivances and profuse expense in honour of his memorv^ t 
move all suspicion that he viewed the event with pleasure. In thislibe vf' 
ho showed the greater self-command, as he was habitually parsimonioi/^ 
Such a man was formed for tho times which followed Alexander’s d H 
Eumencs felt that ho could only be safe in the strife of parties, as loin? t 
could guard against the jealousy to which a foreigner in high station^ 
exposed among tho Macedonians. He remained, as we ha-re ohserved'^^ 
Babylon after the flight of Perdiccas, under the pretext that he had no riak 
to take a part in disputes concerning the succession; secretly however nu - 
posing to promote the interests of Perdiccas, as far as he could; for he nrobr 
bly foresaw that this side would finally prevail. He assumed the character 
of a peaceinalrer ; and his seeming neutrality gave great weight to his media¬ 
tion. It was seconded by vigorous measures on the part of the seceder' 
Tliey began to stop the supply of provisions, and to threaten the Great City 
with famine. Meleager found his condition growing every day more 
embarrassing. He had been called to account by his own troops for the 
attempt ho had made against tho life of Perdiccas, and could only shelter 
himself under the royal authority. At length the soldiers came in a hody 
to the palace, and demanded that an embassy should be sent to the cavalry, 
with overtures of poaee. Throe envoys were accordingly despatched: and 
it is remarkablo, that one of .Giem was a Thessalian, another an Arcachan 
of Megalopolis; so that probably the third, Perilaus, whose country is not 
mentioned, was not a Macedonian. The negotiations which followed are 
reported too obscurely to he described. It is said that tlie party of Per^coas 
refused to treat, until tho authors of the quarrel had been given up to them; 
and that this demand excited a violent tumult in the city, which was only 
calmed when Arrhidtous, displaying more vigour than he had been heheved 
to possess, offered to resign the crown. Yet it does not appear that this 
condition was granted. 


THE (JOSIl'ACT 

The terms on which tho treaty was concluded were, according to the most 
authentic account, that Arrhidoaus should share the empire with Roxane’s 
child, if it should be a boy; that Antipater should command the forces in 
Europe; that Craterus should be at the head of affairs in the dominions of 
ArrhidEBUS; but that Perdiccas should he invested with the command of the 
liorseguards, the ohiliarchy, before held by Hephtestion, in which Alexander 
would permit no one to succeed him. This, it seems, was a post which, at the 
Persian court, had been equivalent to that prime minister, or grand vizier 
of the whole empire. It was however stipulated that hfeleager should be 
associated with Perdiccas in the regency, though with a subordinate rank. 
Of Leonnatus we hear no more as a member of the government. The com¬ 
pact was ratified by a solemn reconciliation between the contending parties. 
The cavalry returned to the city; the phalanx marched out to meet them; 
Perdiccas and Meleager advanced between the lines to salute each other as 
friends. The troops on each side followed their example, and were once more 
united in one body. 

It was however impossible, after what had happened, that Perdiccas and 
Meleager should ever trust each other. Meleager probably relied on the 
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{ tiv for protection. But Perdiccas had now taken possession of the 
I ecile hing! who was as passive in his hands as he had been in his rival’s, 
! d had resolved to strike the first blow. Before he directly attacked his 
‘ lie thought it necessary to deprive him of the support which he might 
find in the army; and he seems to have devised a very subtle plan for this 
2(1 He suborned emissaries to complain among the foot-soldiers that by 
the recent arrangement Meleager had been elevated to an equality with him¬ 
self—not apparently for the purpo.se of exciting discontent, or of gaining a 
iHitvamong these troops, but to load Meleager himself hliiidfold into a snare, 
tlelrat^er was soon informed of the language that had been used against him 
la the'eamp, and indignantly complained of it to Perdiccas, whom lie prob- 
ahlv suspected to be its secret author. But Perdiccas was so great a master 
of dissimulation, that he completely lulled his suspicions, lie affected to 
sTiupathise deeply with his resentment, and proposed to arrest the agitators. 
It was agreed between them, the more safely and surely to effect their ob¬ 
ject, that the whole array should bo draivn out in the adjacent plain, under 
the pretext of a solemn lustration, to be celebrated with the old hlacedonian 
rites, to purify it from the blood .slied in tlio late quarrel. The usage on 
such occasions was to kill a dog, and to cany its entrails, divided into two 
parts, to opposite extremities of the field, so that the army might bo drawn 
up between them, the phalanx on ono side, the cavalry on the other. Suoli 
at least was the order now adopitcd by the two chiefs. 

Ou the appointed day Perdiccas, wdth the king at lii.s side, placed himself 
at the head of the cavalry and tlio olepihauLs, facing the infantrjr, which was 
commanded by Meleager. After a short praiiso, ho ordered them to advance. 
Meleager’s troops were alannod at the sight of tliis movement, for they now 
observed that the ground was favourable for the opierations of the cavalry, 
and that, if they were attacked, they should not be able to make good their 
retreat without great loss. But, as they received no orders from their chief, 
and were quite uncertain as to the design of Perdiccas, they remained mo¬ 
tionless, until a very narrow interval was loft between tlie two lines. The 
king then rode upi with a single squadron, and, having been previously 
instructed by the regent, demanded that the autliors of tlie late dissensions 
should be given up to punishment ; threatening, if they refused, to charge 
with the whole force of the cavalry and the elephants. 

The men wore dismayed by the suddenness of the proceeding; and 
Meleager, who now perceived his own danger, had not sufficient presence of 
mind to make any attempt at self-defence. Perdiccas took advantage of 
their consternation, to select about three hundred of* those who had moat 
distinguished themselves as his adversary’s partisans, and immediately 
caused them to be trarapiled to death by the elephants in the sight of the 
whole army, and with the ajpparent consent of tho king whose cause they 
had maintained. After this execution Meleager could have no hope of 
safety but in flight. He was not arrested on the field, but soon after took 
refuge in a temple at Babylon, where he was despatched by order of 
Perdiccas. 


THE rAETITIOH 

By this blow the regent’s authority was firmly established, as far as 
related to the king and the army. A more difficult task remained. He 
Was still surrounded by rivals as ambitious as Meleager, and more formidable 
from their ability and influence. His next care was to satisfy their pre- 
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tensions, so as least to weaken himself. 


[323irl 


A new distribution of the safr 
was settled by general consent, but probably in most points und 
direction; in some at least we clearly trace his hand. It was not ” 
sary for any purpose to make a total change ; and the genwal wh'T 
adopted seems to have been to retain as many as possible of the s t ^ ° 
appointed by Alexander in their governments. The provinces whieVP- 
near the eastern and northeast frontier of the empire, were probablr tk 
least coveted, and in those scarcely any alteration was made. There v 
others from which, as they wore more desirable, it might have been nm 
difficult to displace their actual occupants. ^ 


The most important part of the now arrangement was that which related 
to the governments west of the Euphrates. Ptolemy, who was not onlv 
honoured on account of his reputed connection with the royal family, but 
also much beloved for his personal qualities, by the array, had fixed his'eyes 
on Egypt, and obtained it with the adjacent regions of Arabia and Libya. 
Cleoraenes was not removed, but placed under his orders. Laoniedmi 
remained in Syria, Philotas in Cilicia, Asauder in Caria, Menander in Lydia 
and Antigonns in the great province which included Phrygia proper, L"ycia| 
and Pamphylia. But since Lycia and Pamphylia are also said to have been 
given to Nearchus, we may infer that he held these provinces with a subor¬ 
dinate rank — a suspicion which is confirmed by his subsequent relations with 
Antigonus. The llellcspontiae Phrygia was assigned to Leonnatus—per¬ 
haps as a compensation for his share in the regency, or for the sake of 
removing him from court; and Eumenes, whom Perdiccas regarded as his 
steady adherent, was rewarded with the title of satrap over Paplilagonia and 
Cappadocia. But these countries, which Alexander had never subdued, 
were still to be won by the sword from their native ruler, Ariarathes, who 
had held them as an hereditary vassal of Persia. 

In Europe the government of Macedonia and Greece, together with that 
of the western countries on the coast of the Adriatic, which might after¬ 
wards be annexed to the empire, was to be divided between Antipater and 
Craterns — a partition in which Perdiccas may have seen a prospect of col¬ 
lision between them likely to promote his ascendency. Thrace, or the whole 
maritime region to the northeast of Macedonia, a province which had never 
been reduced to tranquil submission, and where the Odrysiaus had lately 
been roused to revolt by their chief Seuthes, was committed to Lysimachus, 
a warrior of iron frame and unflinching hardihood. There are two other 
names which might have been looked for in this list. Aristonous might 
have been expected to occupy a prominent place in it, since he had shown 
himself a decided partisan of Perdiccas; yet we hear of no provision made 
for him. Hence it has been conjectured that Perdiccas retained him near 
his person, as one of his staunchest friends. It was perhaps for a like reason 
that he entrusted Seleucus — who was destined to act so great a part in the 
history of the ensuing period — with the chiliarohy which had been assigned 
to himself — a highly honourable and important post indeed, but one which 
he might safely part with, as it could add little or nothing to the power he 
possessed as regent. 


Alexander’s posthumous plans 

There still remained a question on which he felt it necessary to consult 
the army, that he might relieve himself from a dangerous responsibility. 
Papers had been found in Alexander’s cabinet, containing the outlines of 
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*' _{. projects. It would seem that they might easily have been sup- 
' l>ut it was known that they ooi-resiionded in part with the instruc- 
which had been given to Oratenis, and therefore they could not safely be 

dected without the general consent. Some related to the equipment of a 
Teh anuanient—a thousand galleys, it is said, of the largest size ~ destined 
fVthe conquest of Carthage, and of the whole coast of Africa on the Mediter- 
niean as for as the Straits, and those of Spain and the adjacent maritime 
Vions, as far as Sicily: for which end a road was to be made along the 
African shore. Others were plana for now colonies, to be planted in Asia 
fifth Europeans, and in Europe with Asiatics. 

There were also directions for six new tem¬ 
ples to be built in Europe — at Delos, Delphi, 

Podona, Diura, Amphipolis, and Cyrrhus — 
each at the cost of fifteen hundred talents, 
beside one of extraordinary magiiificenee to 
the goddess of Ilium, and for a monument to 
his father in Macedonia, which was to equal 
the largest of the Egyptian pyramids in its 
dimensions. 

It must be owned, tliat there are some 
points in these schemes which look suspicious, 
and which, even if they had crossed Alexan¬ 
der’s mind, we should nob have expected he 
would have committed to writing. But the 
part relating to the temples can scarcely have 
been fabricated, and was pirohably contained 
in the instructions given to Oraterus. The 
plan for an interchange of population between 
Europe and Asia is also quite conformable to 
the views which Alexander disclosed in his 
life-time. This however, and that of the ex¬ 
pedition to Africa, could not any longer have 
entered into any one’s thoughts, and might 
have been silently dropped. But perhaps 
Perdiccas apprehended that the sums destined 
for the other objects might be demanded from 
him by his colleagues, and therefore deemed 
it advisable formally to annul the whole by 
the highest authority. That he forged the 
project of the expedition, to render the real 
contents of the papers the less acceptable to the Macedonisns, seems a very 
improbable conjecture. All were laid before a military assembly, and re¬ 
jected as impracticable or useless. 

During the tumultuous scenes which followed Alexander’s death, his 
body had lain in the palace unbnried. There are various reports as to the 
place selected for its interment. According to one, it was to have been 
transported to the sanctuary of Ammon. But the more probable is, that it 
was determined it should he deposited in the sepulchre of his ancestors at 
iEg®. And Aristander the soothsayer is said to have declared that it had 
been revealed to him, the land where it rested was destined to be ever pros¬ 
perous and secure from invasion; which however was no more than an 
ancient Greek superstition as to the virtue of a hero’s relics. Orders were 
now given to construct a funeral car worthy of these precious remains, and 
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Uie general ArrliicEcus Avas appointed to escort them to\^niTU ,,^^*"^-^'^'■1 
coast, t ® 

I’he description by Diodorus (XVHI, 3) of this funeral pomn is .. 
geous that as a farewell sunset of Alexander’s day it merits insertion here”"^' 


ALBXANDBE’s BUNEEAIj described by DIODORUS 

“ First was provided a Coffin of beaten Gold, so wrought by the Ham 
as to answer to the Proportion of tlie Body; it was half fill’d with 
tick Spices, which serv’d as well to delight the Sense as to preserve Th' 
Body Irom Putrefaction. Over the Coffin was a Cover of Gold, so exactl*^ 
fitted, as to answer the liighcr part every avay: Over this was thrown a'cwi- 
ous Purple Coat embroider’d with Gold, near to which were plac’d the Aim' 
of the Deceas’d, that the whole might represent the Acts of his Life, Then 
was provided the Chariot, in which the Body was to be convey’d, upon the 
top of which was rais’d a Triumphant Arch of Gold, set thick and stiulded 
over with piecious Stones eight Cubits in breadth, and twelve m length; 
Under this Hoof avas plac’tl a Tlirono of Gold, join’d to the whole Work' 
foursquare, on rvlrich were carv’d the Heads of Goat-Harts, and to these were 
fastened Golden Bings of two Hands breadth in the diameter; at which hung, 
for Show and Pomp, little Coronets of various beautiful Colours, which, like 
so many Flowers, gave a pleasant Prospect to tire Eye. Upon the top of the 
Arch was a Fringe of Network, rvliere Imng large Bells, that the Sound of 
them might be heard at a great distance. 

“ On both sides the Arch at tlie Corners stood an Image of Victory in 
Gold, bearing a Trophy; A Peristthylium, of Gold supported the Arch¬ 
work, the Cliapiters of whoso Pillars were of Ionian Workmanship; Withm 
the Peristthylium, by a Network of Gold of a finger’s thickness in the Work¬ 
manship, hmig four Tablets one by another equal to the Dimensions of the 
AVall, whereupon wore portray’d all sorts of living Creatures. At the 
entrance into the Arch stood Lions in Gold, avitb their Faces towards them 
that approach’d to enter. From the middle of every Pillar an Achanthus m 
Gold, sprouted upi in Branches spiling in slender Threads to the very Chap¬ 
iters ; Over the Arch about the middle of tlie Roof on the outside was spread 
Purple Carpel in the open Air, on which was plac’d a vast Golden Crown, m 
form of an Olive Coronet, which by the reflection of the Sun-Beams daited 
such an amazing Spilendor and Brightness, that at a distance it appear’d as a 
Flash of Lightning. Under the Seats or Bottom of the whole Work ran 
two Axle-trees, about which mov’d four Persian Wheels, whose spokes and 
Nathes ivere over-laid with Gold, but the Felloes were shod with Iron ; The 
Ends of the Axes were of Gold, representing the Heads of Lions, every one 
holding a Dart in his Mouth. There were four Draught-Trees, to eveiy 
one of which were fix’d four Courses of Yoaks, and to every Course were 
bound four Mules, so that the Mules were sixty four in number, the choicest 
for Strength and Largeness that could be got*: Every Mule ivas adorn'd 
with a Crown of Gold, and Bells of Gold on either side their Heads; and 
on their Necks were fitted Rich Collars set and beautified with precious 
Stones. And suitable to so stately a Show, a vast Company of Workmen 
and Pioneers (that plain’d the Ways for its Passage) attended it. 

“ And thus Arrhidmus (who had spent two Years in Preparations) brought 
the King’s Body from Babylon to iEgj''pt. Ptolemy, in Honour of the 
King met the Corps with his Army as far as Syria, where he receiv’d ib 
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ccompany’d it with great Care and Observance : For he had resolv’d 
t vet to conduct it to the Temple of Hainmon, but to keep the Body in 
tp City which Alexander himself had built, the most Famous almost of any 
rlv in the "Woiid. To this end he built a Temple in Flonour of Alexander 
^Greatness and Stateliness of Structure becoming the Glory and Majesty 
1 that King; and in this Repository he laid the Body, and honour’d the 
Lequies of the Dead with Sacrifices and magnificent Shows, agreeable to 
theStateof aDemi-God.”fl 

ALEXANDER’S HEIRS 

While such honours were paid to the conqueror’s corpse, two of the living 
ohiects of his affection fell victims to the revenge of Roxane and the ambition 
of Pei'diccas. Roxane, with the agent’s concurrence, invited Statira and her 
sister Drypetis to Babylon by a friendly letter, and when they came she 
caused them to be assassinated and secretly buried. In the course of time 
Roxane was delivered of a boy, who was acknowledged as partner of Pliilip 
Arrhi(ia3US in the empire, and bore the name Alexander (iEgus).^ 

Arrhideeus, the Imbecile 

The sham government of Aiihidieus was now to commence. He must 
have been staying with the army. Tlie phalanx no doubt did not believe 
that Arrhideeus was an idiot, but probably considered him to be a wise ruler 
who was only calumniated ; just as even in Denmark, no one would believe 
that Christian VII was mad, from fear of wronging the king’s majesty. 
The king’s madness was in Holstein such a secret that persons at the utmost 
whispered it to one another, and to believe it appeared to the people like 
a culpable act; there is something mystic in the belief that such royal 
aberration is not madness, but profundity of thought. This may have been 
the feeling of the phalangites. 

The cavalry were satisfied, as soon as they had him in their power, 
Perdiccas was chiliarchus or administiator, and Craterus was to take care of 
the king’s person, as the queen took care of the person of King George III, 
while the successor managed the government. Craterus was assigned to 
him as a kind of tutor, who took care of him, and always kept him in order ; 
this shows how imbecile he must have been. Arrhidseus disappears alto¬ 
gether from history, and he was no more king than his nephew Alexander, 
the son of Roxane, and is mentioned only as a name. But in order to 
understand many coins and some inscriptions, we must bear in mind that 
Arrhidseus assumed the name of Philip. 

The satrapies were now distributed afresh. 

But before proceeding to the history of the satraps, or governors, we 
must relate the first of the horrible scenes of that time — viz., the insurrec¬ 
tion of the unfortunate Greeks in the dva aarpa-rrelai (323 B.o.) — a term 
comprising Khorasan in its widest extent, partly the province, properly so 
called, and partly the whole of Persia, east of the great Median desert. 
There Alexander had settled the captive Greeks, who had served as mer¬ 
cenaries under Darius, as well as other Greeks from among his own allies; 
he formed them into military colonies. These people were driven by despair 
to revolt, probably when they heard the report of the Lamian War ; they 
assembled and determined to foi’ce their way to Greece. A Macedonian 
army under Pithon was sent against them. The fearful demoralisation 
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among the raercenai-ies became manifest on that occasion; 
ably liave been unable to do anything against them, if he had notV 
one of theii- commanders, wlio during the engagement deserted 
Being overpowered, they now capitulated. Pithon had received orders 
Perdiccas to put them all to the sword, that they might no longer be tr 
some to him. But Pithon had formed a different plan: he wanted to e™l ■ 
those Greeks as a force, with the aid of which he hoped to play a prorm^ 
part; he was a Macedonian, and had claims upon the empire which 
already beginning to be torn in pieces. Accordingly he spared their lives! 
but now his hlacedoirians rebelled against him — here we see the effects o'" 
the national hatred existing between the Greeks and Macedonians—for 
they found that it would ho much more advantageous to kill the Greets and 
seize the booty they had collected. They therefore made a general massacre 
among them, and took their proprerty. After this was done, Pithon returned 
as if he had executed the orders of Perdiccas. It is as if we read a history of 
Ali Pasha. Soon afterwards, the hostilities among the governors broke out. 


The Diadoahi 

The generals and satraps of Alexander, called in Greek the Diadoclu 
or “successors ”], were about twenty in number; none of them 
was inclined to play a subordinate part, but a great many could not enter¬ 
tain the thought of assuming supremo power. Some of them, therefore, at 
first kept aloof from the disputes; these were the men who had no great 
expectations for themselves. The great rupture at the beginning was be¬ 
tween Perdiccas on the one hand, and Antipater and Ptolemy on the other. 

Perdiccas claimed the supremo power, because Alexander, by giving him 
his seal-ring, had convoyed it to him ; and Antipater claimed it as regent of 
Macedonia, because he looked upon himself in that capacity as the repre¬ 
sentative of the nation. He was joined by Ptolemy because he was far off, 
for if they had been near each other, Antipater and Ptolemy could never 
have become allies. But as it was, Ptolemy in a distant and inaccessible 
kingdom considered himself safe, and Antipater could have no inclination 
to deprive him of his kingdom. 

Ptolemy showed himself as a very practical and intelligent man ; for he 
never thought for one moment of making himself master of the whole of 
Alexander's empire, while the others were more or less harbouring such 
notions ; but he was satisfied with the enormous prize he had carried off 
from the lottery, the possession of Egypt; and he only sought such provinces 
as could be maintained from his own kingdom, that is, Syria, Cyprus, and 
the countries on the opposite coast of Asia, which formed the monarchy 
under Philadelphus and Euergetes, who were masters of the opposite coast. 
This was very natural, as he could not but wish to secure himself on all 
sides. 

Antipater aimed at power, but despised the diadem, still having the feel¬ 
ings of a soldier of Philip. Pie was already very far advanced in yeans, 
being the oldest of the generals; and Philip had had none who surpassed 
him in ability, and he had honoured him more than any other, as, for example, 
by the embassy to Athens. We recognise Antipater and Parmenion as the 
greatest among Philip’s generals. Antipater was a man of the old school, 
and affected great simplicity. While the other generals appeared in purple 
chlamydes, he used the common Macedonian garment, and a stick, so that 
no one could distinguish him from an ordinary Macedonian, Such an 
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H Ctation, combined with internal rudeness, is very often found in men of a 
• ' ^-thirsty disposition. Not even Plutarch was able to conceal his cruelty. 

' pg^diccas was the worst of them all. He seems to have been a Mace- 
hnian noble, although we read little of a nobility and the like among 
th Macedonians, He appears in all circumstances as a person of great 
^etensious. He was guilty of every license, even the greatest cruelties, with- 
■Jt being blood-thirsty like Antipater, who was another Duke of Alva. 
Peidiccas was a purely oriental and unprincipled character ; a man of very 
moderate talents, to whom nothing was sacred. 

He bad no friends ; Eumenes of Cardia alone was in connection with him, 
and drew close to him. As Craterus was the most chivalrous and gallant 
among tbe Macedonians, so Eumenes was the cleverest, and very much dis- 
tincfuished hy his great talents: he would have been a distinguished man at any 
tinTe. He is the only man of that period (if we except Craterus, who fell 
early) in whom we can take a personal interest; lie was a true Odysseus, 
inediaustible in resources. He never sacriflced a friend to his own in¬ 
terests. He always obeyed the di bates of humanity, and whenever in his 
ii'fe there occur actions which would be deplored in better times, still they 
are praiseworthy in comparison with what others did at the time. Being 
inexhaustible in counsel, he also had quite different ideas from those of the 
Macedonians, Had he been a Macedonian, he would unquestionably have 
gained the inheritance of Alexander, as far as it was possible, and as far as 
it could be concentrated in one man’s hand. But he was a stranger, a native 
of Cardia in Ohersonesus, and this circumstance placed him in a position 
among the Macedonians, which prevented his ever rising to the height which 
he might otherwise have attained. 

Eumenes had not risen, like the rest, by his military talents alone, but 
more especially as a statesman. At the age of twenty he had entered the 
cabinet of King Philip, and was erapoloyed by him for seven years as secre¬ 
tary; be had then, without interruption, been rvith Alexander until the 
king’s death, so that for twenty years he had been the organ of the royal 
government. But he was by no means unlit for the calling, by which men 
at that time rose to greatness, for he was also a good soldier. Alexander 
had a horse-guard consisting of two squadrons, and one of them was com¬ 
manded by Eumenes. If he had been a native of Macedonia, he would un¬ 
questionably have eclipsed all others, lie afterwards displayed the very 
greatest talent as a general, which is the more wonderful, as in the time of 
Alexander he had never commanded an army: he had only acted the part 
of a looker-on. He was then forty years old, but he was like the men of the 
revolution who displayed their military skill, although no one had suspected 
that they possessed any. Eumenes was appointed governor of Cappadocia 
and Pontus, but had first to conquer them. Perdiccas, feeling that Eumenes 
was very useful to him, assisted him in his conquests. 


The Women Claimants 

While Perdiccas was aiding Eumenes, the women of the family of Alex¬ 
ander began a commotion with a view of taking possession of the reins of 
government. Even during the life-time of Alexander, his sister, Cleopatra, 
the widow of the Molossian, ambitious like her mother, Olympias, and 
her whole race, had tried to interfere in the affairs of Macedonia. Even 
before Alexander’s death, Olympias quarrelled with Antipater, and went to 
ber family in Epirus. Cleopiatra now endeavoured to obtain influence with 
H. -w,—von. IV. 2v 
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Antipater, but ho would not allow her any; ifc would howevHi- 
ahe acted on tlio authority of her brother, who wished to prevent A T 
establishing himself too firmly, and therefore allowed Iim some ; 
along with Antipater. She seems to have been the spy of her h 
After Alexander’s death, Olympias remained in Epirus for several v 

she unfortunately returned afterS' 
ter s death. Cleopatra, fearing AntW; 
who was master in Macedonia, weVt to 
Sardis, where she kept a piincelv court 
winch became the centre of the intrieuM 
imd endless complications of the timef 
As Queen Elizabeth continued to de 
ceive many by allowing them to beliere 
that they might hope for her hand, so 
Cleopatra held out hopes to several of’tie 
gciier.als, partly because she had no con- 
lidcnce in her own situation, and parth 
because she expected brilliant results from 
her marrying one of the commanders. 
Thus she contrived to keep up a liope 
especially in the aged Perdiocas. This 
was a cause of great alarm to Antipater, 
who endeavoured to counteract the scheme, 
and to connect Perdicoas with himself by 
offering him his daughter, Nioma, in mar- 
riage. This double intrigue was quite in 
the .spirit of all the transactions of that 
time; it has all its meanness and untruth. 
The result was, that Perdiocas, through 
these negotiations, was placed in great difii- 
culties. Pie thought it dangerous to offend 
Antipater; but the latter was not in earn¬ 
est, wishing only to put off Perdicoas and 
to gain time, and thus both negotiations 
came to nothing. 

About the same time there aiopeared in Asia Minor another daughter of 
Philip, who is called by some Cyiia, and by others Cyuane, a Barbaro- 
Macedoniaii name. She was a daughter of Audata, an Illyrian woman, for 
King Philip, according to Macedonian custom, had lived in joolygamy, like 
other barbarian kings. The fate of this Cyna was very tragic. The fact 
that no one has ever made the last misfortunes of the family of Alexander 
the subject of a historical tragedy, shows how little the history of that time 
is known; we have hero a most excellent subject for a tragedy, and it 
Shakespeare had known the fata of that princess and of Olympias, he wonld 
unquestionably have seized it as a subject for his muse. 

Cyna had been married to the pretender Amyntaa a cousin of Alexan¬ 
der, and she had remained behind in Macedonia with her only daughter, 
Adein, who afterwards adopted the Greek name Eurydice, which had also 
been assumed by her grandmother, the mother of Oyna, whose Illynan 
name was Audata; Eurydice was a common name in the family of 
(his mother also bore it}, just as Laudioe or Laodice was common in tne 
family of the Syrian dynasty. Tlie names of the Macedonians are very oiteu 
confounded; it is remarkable, that among the Maoedonian princes sometimes 
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‘"'"'brothers have tlic same name; two brotliei-s of Antigonus Gonatas, e.g., 
Ire calleil Demetrius. 

' Cvii'iiie was an Amazon cliaracler, having iiccompanied her father on his 
I -t KPeclition, and she educated her daughter in the same way. Slie went 
f Isia Minor for the purpose of creating a revolution; she belonged to 
Intipater’s faction, and it was, no doubt, according to a preconcerted plan 
Intii weopatra, that Perdicoas caused her to be murdered by his brother 
\lcetas ; she died like a heroine. This made a terrible impression upon the 
jljcedoiiiaus, and was the main cause of the fall of Perdiccas. 


DEATH OE PERDICOAS 

Soon afterwards, hostilities broke out between Perdiccas and Antigonus, 
the satrap of Phrygia, during which Eumenes declared in favour of Perdic¬ 
cas, This was followed by a general contest in which Perdiccas was joined 
hj’ Eumenes alone; all the rest, not only Ptolemy, Antipater, and Antigonus, 
but also Lysimachus and Craterus, were arrayed against Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas, who was under the necessity of undertaking something, in 
order to maintain himself, now (321) undertook an expedition against 
Ptolemy, whom he wanted to drive out of Egypt, while Eumenes was 
defending himself in Asia Minor. 

Tliis undertaking, which was indeed very difficult, failed; Ptolemy had 
;erj prudently fortified himself behind the Nile, and made excellent prepara¬ 
tions for defending himself. The army followed Perdiccas very reluctantly, 
iiid after having tried in vain for weeks and montlis to break through the 
hues of Ptolemy, a rebellion broke out among his men, and he wa.s murdered 
by his own troops ^ (321). His power had lasted three years, beginning 
aith the death of Alexander; and during that period he had always car¬ 
ried Arrhidffius with him, Antipaler, who had even before gone to Asia 
Minor, now came forward in the cump. The generals of Perdiccas gladly 
concluded peace with Ptolemy, 

Antipater now assumed the supremo pjower in the empire, which had 
been possessed by Perdiccas, and all acquiesced in it, because he was at the 
greatest distance. 

The show-kings were now handed ovei' to Antipaler. The unfortunate 
Philip Arrhidmiis was married to Eurydice, the daughter of Cyna—a 
eircumstanoe which is of interest only in Hie tragic fate of the house of 
Philip, Eurydice, on 'account of her ambition, now endeavoured to throw 
matters into confusion, but Antipater took her and Arrhidseus, as well as 
Roxane and her child, to Europe with him, and compelled them, as long as 
he lived, to be more humble. It may in some respects have been disagree¬ 
able to the ambitious Macedonian nilers in Asia, that the members of the 
royal family were in Macedonia in the hands of Antipater; but at the same 
time this very circumstance paved the way for their independence. 

A new distribution of the satrapies also was then undertaken, which, 
however, was soon set at nought by Ptolemy, who by force made liim- 
self master of Phcenicia and Syria, and expelled the governors of these 
provinces. 

[’ DioUouis describes vividly how PerdlcoM tried to cross the Nile; part of his army crossing 
safely trod away the sand and hundreds who followed were lost Perdiccas then recalled the 
vanguard and they were diowiied by hundreds Eimiged at this loss of two thousand lives 
without a stroke stricken,” a body of knights killed him in his tent] 
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THE I’EATS OF EUMBNES 


[331-31DI 


In the meantime, there had been going on in Asia Minor the war bet 
Eumenes, the satrap of Cappadocia, and Antigonus, the satrap of Ph 
■with the party of Antipater j and in that war Craterua had fallen 1 
come to the assistance of Antigonus, hut Eumenes gained a brilliant ^ ^ 
over him, and Craterus lost his life. But now a storm was rising 
Eumenes: a superior force, for which he was no match, was assemU^t 
against him. Pie was sometimes successful, hut he succumbed in the 

The facts are these. After the death of Perdiccas, Eumenes, toaetL' 
with the other partisans of Perdiccas, especially his brother Alcetas of Pisidi^ 
was declared an outlaw in an assembly of the Macedonian army, which un 
such occasions represented the nation. Antigonus was commissioned to 
carry the sentence iirto effect, and he also received the means necessary Er 
this object — but he employed them for the purpose of establishinff for hinl. 
self a larger dominion. 

Eumenes, after having lost a battle in Cappadocia, in the face of 
Antigonus, shut himself up with five hundred men, in the mountain forties', 
of Nora in Cappadocia, and disbanded his rvhole army, in the hope that if 
circumstances should improve, his soldiers would he drawn towards him as 
towards a magnet. He sustained the siege for half a year. Then, after 
having been besieged in vain during the Avinter, he escaped from the he- 
siegers, having Icept them engaged, until he had collected strength in other 
parts. He fled into Syria, arid then to the upper satrapies (Avhicli had taken 
no part in the earlier Avar) to Antigenes of Susa, and Peucestas of Peisia. 
A second war then broke out hetAveen Eumenes and Antigonus. 

The death of Antipater, Avhich had taken place in the meantime, had 
greatly altered all circumstances. He had appointed Polysperchon regent, 
and the latter called upon Olympias to come forward again. Antigonus, 
Cassander, and Ptolemy (though the last did not do so actively), declared 
against himj Polysperchon, on the other hand, put himself in connection 
with Eumenes, on behalf of Olympias and her grandson, and called upon 
him to take the family of Alexander under his protection. 

Eumenes now appeared in upper Asia Avith full authority from Olympias. 
The argyraspidm and most of Alexander’s veterans Avere likeAvise in those 
parts, for Avhat reason, Ave know not. They looked upon themselves as a 
station of invalids, Avere in the enjoyment of perfect leisure, and lived in the 
greatest abundance, like tire folloAvers of the Normans in England. They 
Avere all seigneurs. They had hitherto joined no party, and lived like a 
nation of Mamelukes, almost in the forms of a rejptiblic. Eumenes, provided 
Avith the authorisation of Olympias, noAV applied to them, and gained them 
over to his side. The satraps also declared themselves in his favour, and he 
obtained possession of the royal treasures. With these means at his com¬ 
mand, Eumenes for years carried on the Avar on behalf of Olympias and 
young Alexander. For years he overcame the jealousy of the Slacedonian 
commanders, Avho hated him as a foreigner, and controlled those old faith¬ 
less men of the srvord. Pie induced them to quit their merry quarters for 
the objects he stated to them, to folloAV him, and to risk their own existence 
for his personal objects ; he guided them all by assuming the appearance 
that they were all equal, and by erecting a symbolical throne of Alexander. 

All the Macedonian Avorld Avas now divided into two masses, Avhich fought 
against each other both in Europe and in Asia. Cassander was engaged in 
Greece against Polysperchon, and Antigonus in Asia against Eumenes, still 
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obliged to cany into effect the decrees of the Mace- 
l Tiiin army against Eumenes. 

*" Tlie'power of Antigoiius, liowcvcr, increased immensely tliroiigli the war 
jtli which he was commissioned: lie not only miido iiiuisclf master of 
Fuinenes’ satrapy of Cappadocia in western Asia, and ol oilier sail aples in 
isia Jliaor, such as Pisidia and Lycia, hut he also occupied Media and the 
iiteuiiediate provinces, so that lus rule extended from the Hellespont to 
Persia. He took his headquarters at Echatana, whence he made war upon 
tile soutliei’ii provinces. In order to attack them he liad to pa.ss tlirough 
the desert of Rhei and Koin, which seiaaratc.s Pars and Keriiian I'loni Media, 
^ntio-oniis there undertook the cclehrated cxpiedition Lhiough the desert, in 
wiler to attack the allies in their winter quarters; hut Hie manner in which 
Eumenes discovered and thwarted Ids march, is much more brilliant, for he 
ilecei\eclhLs enemy, and induced him to give up ins pdan, which could not 
jiive failed, and to make his retreat. In the eighth year after Alexander’s 
(k.ith, Antigoniis coucluded the war against Eumenes, by attaclcing Mm 
nith a far superior force. Peueestas had displayed a miserable character, 
Imt Antigonus had conducted the war in a most able manner. In the end 
(310 B.C.), he defeated the allies, mid conquered the iimnease oi'ieiital train 
and their harems, which they carried about with tliem; and in order to 
recover these, tliey concluded peace witli Antigonus. Tliis ■^vas tlie price 
for which the unfortunate Eumenes was delivered up by his own troops, 
as Charles I was delivered up by tiio ScoLcii. Antigonus would willingly 
!ia\e saved him, but he was obliged to sacrilice him to the national hatred of 
tlie Macedonians against the Greeks. 


THE BMrilUfi OE ANTIGONUS 

This war established the dominion of Antigonus, wiio tliroiigli his victory 
over Eumenes and the satrapis under liim, obtained tiie supremacy over their 
provinces, and now was in possession of a large empire. He was tlie first 
who was courageous enough to drop all hyqiocrisy, and in 30G B.o. assumed the 
diadem and the kingly title. No one had as yet ventured to do this, just as 
Napoleon hesitated for a long time to assume the impierial title. Antigonus 
was abeady advanced in years, being of about the same age as Percliocas, 
and somewhat younger than Autipater (who was the oldest among tlie 
geneials) if we take into consideration the age at which lie died in 301 B.c. 
He was one of the old officers of Philip, and a good one too. He was, 
indeed, like most of them, notliing beyond a soldier, but in ability he was 
superior to most of them. Among those who contended for the empire 
(if we except Eumenes the stranger and Cratorus wlio fell early), lie and 
Lysimaohus were jprobably the best. Besides Antipater and his son Cas- 
saiider, they alone were true generals. Ptolemy distinguished himself only 
hy his skilful defence of Egypt against Perdiccas; subsequently in the war 
against Antigonus, not much is to bo said of him. 

In the meantime great changes had taken place in Macedonia, An¬ 
tipater had been quiet during tlie latter years: he reigned in the name of 
Ai'i'hidEBus, and of the little son of Alexander, who at liis death was not 
yet seven years old. Heracles was older, but illegitimate, and was regarded 
as incapable of succeeding his father: he too was in Maceclonia with his 
mother Barsine. Anti pater kept the royal family at Pella in a state of 
splendid captivity, while he himself lived in the greatest simplicity. 
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But when his end was approaching, he made a singular arrangeaeVt 


PW’J/Et'j 


ceuiing the regency (310 n.o.). Two of hie sons wem stilfahvr^fr 
lulLis, wlio was said to have poisoned Alexander, was dead but' f' 
and Plulip were still living. Antip.iter did not give the regency 

name of Pol/. 


power to eitlier of them, hut to a petty Epirot prince of 


spei'chon or rolyporchon. 


I'OLYSPERCIION VERSUS CASSANDER 

This arrangoment made Oassauder and Polysperchon enemies. As soon 
as the father had closed his eyes, and Polysperchon had entered upon the 
administration, Gabaander quitted Macedonia, went to Ptolemy in Egynt 
assembled troops, and prepared to attack Polysperchon. He was consaons 
of his own superiority: he was a man who in great difficulties knew how to 
extricate himself; ho was a general who undertook little, but was very 
cautious ill what he did uudortake, and a remarkable instrument in takinw 
revenge for Alexander’s cruelty against the Gieeks. Aiitigonus and Ptolemy 
ns we have already mentioned, joined him; though the latter took no active 
part in the war, hemg desirous firmly to establish his own dominion in the 
Ulterior. 

A war now arose which was -carried on with the most fearful devastation 
of unhappy Gicoce; the ravages wore constantly repeated, until the oountiy 
was brought down so oompletoly that it was entirely annihilated. 

Tliis war between the two piretenders to the crown of Macedonia, and to 
the guardianship of the unfortunate royal family, however, inflicted even more 
suffering upon Macedonia than upon poor Greece. 

Polysperclion favoured Olympias, with whom he was akeady connected 
by his nationality. She was still living among her couutryinen in Epirus, 
whither she had gone even in the reign of Alexander. The fact that 
iEaoides, a petty prince of the Molossians, who had been expelled by lier, 
now supported her, and on this acooiint broiiglit great misery upon his 
family, shows that national ties were stronger than those arising from 
family connection. Polysperchon, as we said before, connected himself with 
Olympias, and called upon her to return to Macedonia, and undertake the 
government as the guardian of her grandson, Alexander, the son of Eoxane 
She readily accepted this proposal, and both now formed connections with 
Eiimenea. 

The latter obtained from Olympias full piower to act as he thought fit, 
as if he were Lieutenant du Roi, and this induced the argyraapidsn and the 
satraps of upper Asia to declare in his favour. Olympias, however,_ appears 
still to have remained in Epirus. Eurydice, on the other hand, joined the 
party of Cassander, and the feud between the two queens became the cause 
of the civil wars in Macedonia. Polysperchon seems to have had less ambition, 
and was satisfied with being the first general. 

At the same time, however, Polysperchon also endeavomnd to secure 
the assistance of the Greeks, and in the name of the king he issued a proc¬ 
lamation to them in which lie declares, in the name of King Philip 
Arrhidsens, employing the language of hearty sympathy, that the Greeks 
ought not to impute the harsh cruelties which they had experienced from 
the generals (Antipater and Oraterus) to the king; that he had neither 
approved nor known of them; that he disapproved of the change in them 
constitutions, and that they should he restored just as they had been under 
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I Alexander. All the exiled Greeks, moreover, with tho exception 
were to return. For the purposo of carrying this measure into 
'/J Polvsperchon proceeded to Greece. 
p’ anoer appeared with a few thousand .soldiers, whom he liad collected 
liWith this small force he commenced the war elsewhere described, 
he recovered the dominion of his father and a great deal more. 
Wh Cassander had established himself there, Polysperohon no longer 
ft Ld him, but turned to Peloponnesus, to carry his decrees into effect. 

^ While Poiy&perchon and Cassander were thus arrayed against each other 
• Greece, Olympias ruled in Macedonia with a tragic fury. The Macodo- 
mans hatk and despised her both personally and because 
was a foreigner ; and she knew this quite well. She 
remembered that tho old national party in Macedonia had 
ie^arded Alexander as tlie son of a foreigner; iliat on the 
other hand, the marriage of Philip with Cleopatra, tho 
aicce of Attains, had been hailed with general rejoicings, 
and that she had been obliged to withdraw 
mth Alexander. She therefore looked upon 
the real Macedonians as her personal enemies, 
and the more terrible lier natural disposition 
was, the more she felt irritated, and tho inoro 
she abandoned herself to acts of infuriated 
cruelty. The acooimts of them are certainly not 
exaggerated, for wo are moving during this period 
on perfectly historical ground, thougli it is indeed 
a barren and exhausted ground, which does not pro¬ 
duce a single blossom of poetry. Tho luslory of 
that time is quite authentic, but we may rejoice that 
we have no very minute accounts of it. 

Among the victims of Olympias, wo find her 
step-son, the poor Arrhidsous, and his unfortunato 
wife Eurydice, the daughter of Gynaiio. TJiis 
Cynane was persecuted by her in every way as 
mortal enemy, and Eurydico was looked upon by 
her as the granddaughter of a rival. In early life, 

Philip had loved Olympias, but afterwards ho was 
shocked at her, and withdrew from her; she had 
become detestable to him. lie lived in wild polyg¬ 
amy, and his mistresses wore to her tlie objects 
of a truly oriental hatred. Eurydico, the grand¬ 
daughter of such a rival, was young, lively, and equally ambitious. Olym¬ 
pias cherished against her the hatred of fading ago and a malign dispo¬ 
sition against the freshness of youth. It must also bo borne in mind, tlrat 
Enrydioe’s mother had been married to Amyutas, tho champion of the party 
ivhich ch’ove Olympias from Macedonia. Jler mother, Cynano, was a bold 
womp, and Eurydice was a person of the same character; she wanted to 
rule in the name of her husband. 

While Polysperohon was forming a connection with Olympias, Eurydico 
entered into a relation with Oassanilor. Olympias scorns still to have been 
staying in Epirus at the time when Polysperohon wont to Phocie and thence 
mto Peloponnesus. He took Arrhidmus with him on this expedition, hut he 
must aftpwards have sent him back to Pella. Olympias now returned to 
Macedonia with an army of Epirots and .^tolians, which was opposed by 
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Eurydice and a Macedonian force. Olympias made use of the influ 
her own name and of that of her son, for the purpose of gaining over f f 
lowers of Eurydice. The Macedonians were extremely untrustworthv^ 
they seem to have been induced to de.sert to their opponents not only h-h' 
bery, but often by mere caprice ; and it is not till the time when the do ' 
ion of the Antigonidse had become established, that this faithlessness ce™^' 
Eurydice and Arrhidmus accordingly being deserted by the Macedonirt 
fell into the hands of Olympias, who now ordered them to be put to deadi’ 
Wishing to enjoy their death, she first intended to kill them by hunger and 
ordered them to he walled up in a dungeon — and a little food to be given to 
them. But as this lasted too long, Olympias becoming impatient, and fear¬ 
ing lest a tumult should arise, ordered the dungeon to be broken open and 
the harmless idiot to be murdered by Thracians. Eurydice was obliged to 
choose the manner in which she was to die, and died with great firmness 
Olympias now put forward her little grandson Alexander with his mother 
Roxane. In the same manner she raged against the whole house of Anti¬ 
pater, one of whose sous was likewise killed. 

But the cruelties of Olympias excited disconteut and rebellion among the 
restless and mutinous Macedonians. When Polysperchon was obliged to 
retreat from Megalopolis, most of the Greek cities de¬ 
clared for Cassander. Cassander thus gained a firm 
footing in Greece; and, while Polysperchon retreated, 
Cassander followed him into Macedonia, where the 
people declared for him, Pella, Pydua, and Ampliipolis 
alone declaring against him. Olympias, with 
her grandson Alexander, Roxane, and others, 
had fled to Pydna. Polysperchon was de¬ 
serted by his troops, who were bribed by 
Cassander, and was obliged to flee with a few 
faithful adherents into .^tolia. 

Olympias was thus shut up in Pydna; it 
was situated quite close to the sea, and there 
was no one inclined to afford her assistance. 
Eumenes was then in Upper Asia, engaged 
in the war against Antigonus. If Antigo- 
nus, as he himself wished, had become recon¬ 
ciled to Eumenes, the latter would have been 
able to act as mediator on behalf of Olym¬ 
pias ; but, at all events, the assistance from 
that quarter would have come too late. The 
party blockaded at Pydna were suffering 
from the most terrible famine, and Olympias 
was compelled to surrender. She stipu¬ 
lated for her life, and Cassander prom¬ 
ised to spare her, but had no intention 
of keeping his word. The widows and 
orphans of those who had been mur¬ 
dered by Olympias brought charges 
against her before the Macedonians, who again formed a cliamp de Man- 
Olympias did not appear, and was sentenced to death. Afterwards, she 
declared her willingness to appear before a court of Macedonians; hut 
Cassander ordered her to be executed, saying, that he must obey the will 
of the nation.(/ Olympias received warning that she must prepare for death. 
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P"' 1 pjj jier royal robes and came forward, leaning on two of her women, 
soldiers. Even they were so overpowered by the majesty of 
r ^nreseace, and by the nnmberleas great rcoollcetions attached to her 
^ that they could not bring themselves to execute Cassander’s order. 
u”was obliged to commit the deed of blood to the persons who had accused 
hr and who were eager enough for revenge to undertake it tliemselves. 
% submitted to her fate with unbending firmness, neither sliriiiking from 
iiieir swords nor uttering a word iinwortliy of her birtli and fortunes. 

Young Alexander, and his mother, Roxaiie, were scut to Arapliipolis, 
ffhere, for a time, they were kept in close confinement, and afterwards put 
to death. Hercules, the son of Barsine, Avas lilcewiso murdered, and that too 
by Polysperohon; but when this happened cannot be accurately determined. 
Polysperchon now disappears from history. Ills son, Alexander, continued 
to play a part for some time, but it did jiot last long. 

After the fall of Olympias, all tho oilier places, which had till tlien held 
out, opened their gates to Oassander ; and lie now was king of Macedonia, 
ivithout having the regal title. 

About the same time Antigonus, by his conquest of Eumenes, became 
master of all Asia, while Lysimachns ruled in Thrace, and Ptolemy in Egypt. 
17e need hardly observe, that Antigonus’ dominion in the most eastern 
satrapies was merely nominal, or did not exist at all; but, in regard to 
Babylonia, Persia, and other interior provinces, the case was different, for 
there he really ruled as master. But none of the princes had yet nssumed 
the hingly title. This was the state of tilings in 316 me. 

In the feuds which henceforth arise among ilio rulers, a younger genera¬ 
tion of men already appears on the stage, and they can in no ivay bo compared 
ffith the older men who had gone forth from the school of Philip. Solouous 
was one of these younger men; he had not yet distinguished himself, but 
may have become acquainted with war as early fis the time of Pliilip. IIo 
was of about tlie same age as Alexander, and in every sense an enfant de la 
fortune, who rose only through his extraordinary good fortune. [His realm 
and his followers, known as the Seleuoidce, ivill bo treated in a later chapter.] 
Antigonus had conquered for himself an empire by campaigns, labours, and 
hardships ; he lost one eye, and, in tho end, liis life. Ptolemy had been a 
companion in arms of Philip, and had gi’catly distinguished himself under 
Alexander. Of Cassander ive have already spioken ; and Lysimachns had 
been obliged to conquer Thrace, the possession of which he was now 
enjoying. 

It had been given to him to be conquered, for it was not a satrapy, having 
been under the administration of Antipator. The country had become tribu¬ 
tary as^ early as the time of Pliilip, hut had retained its ancient dynasties. 
The princes of the Odrysians, though dependent on, and weakened by Philip, 
still existed; and, in the reign of Alexander, Thrace was ahvays united with 
Macedonia. But, after his death Perdiccas separated the two countries, for 
the purpose of weakening Antipator, and changed Thrace into a satrapy, 
which he gave to Lysimachus, and whioli Lysimachns subdued. 


LYSIMACHUS 

It is imcertahi whether Lysimachus was a Thessalian or a Macedonian. 
He lyas captain of the king’s bodyguard, and very distinguished, especially 
for his lion-like bravery. When Callistheiies ivas tortured by Alexander, 
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LyfeimaoliUh, ou becmg lus frightful condition, gave him poison outcf 
])asfc,ion — a hold thing to do under a tyrant of Alexaudei’s temne 
TliiH htory bhowH tli.it Lyhimaclius was considered as a man of mdepender™^- 
mind, who preserved his free and proud spirit, when Alexander had 
become an eastern despot. ‘ ® 

He established his empire with small means, and for the greater nart ' 
his life he was reasonable enough to be satisfied with his dominion. It 
not till his old ago that ambition overcame him and carried liiin .way, thouer 
perhaps, not without some deeper motive and the desire to save'himself’ 
lie once crossed the Danube in the vain attempt to mate conquests in tlie 
country beyond tlio river; Ibis may, perhaps, have been only an attempt to 
keep off the invading nations of the north. He had a difficult problem lo 
solve, to conquer the wild and warlike Thracians, whose country appear 
to us northern people as a fair southern sort of paradise, hut was terrible to 
the Greeks on account of the severe arctic cold; and the terror was increased 
liy the savage manners of the inhabitants. On the coast, however, there 
wore large and magnificent Greek cities, and the beautiful Chersonesus, 
We know little of the reign of Lysimachu.s, and we are not even informed 
whether ho resided at Ilyzantium or elsewhere. In later times, during the 
war against Antigoiius, his residence seems to have been in Asia, at Sardis 
or at Ephesus. 


OASSANDEB IN POWER 

When Cassander was once in possession of Macedonia, he extirpated the 
family of Alexander, without a hand being raised in their defence. Ansto- 
biilus, who wished to interfere, was delivered up and sacrificed. Hence it 
is remarkable that he married Thessalonice, the only surviving daughter of 
Philip; but this may have arisen from the jnide of the usurper, or from the 
hope of thereby establishing his dominion. Plis government of Macedonia 
was at the s.xme time a pierfect dominion over Greece, with very few 
exceptions, one of which was Sparta. 

Thebes had been restored by Cassander immediately after the conquest of 
Macedonia (316 E.o.), for, in his hatred of Alexander, he undid all that Alex¬ 
ander had clone. By their possession of the Theban territory the Boeotians 
were so much bound up with the interests of Jilacedonia, that it became a 
question as to whether it ivas prudent to restore Thebes. It is not certain 
whether they had incurred the suspicion of Cassander. It was a matter of 
grecat difficulty to induce tlie Boeotians to consent to the restoration ; in all 
of the rest of Greece it was regarded as an act of the greatest justice, and 
it seems to have boen a general national consohation. 

About the same time Cassander founded Cassandrea, a remarkable proof 
that he was a man of practical sagacity. Philip had extirpated or sold the 
Greek population on the Macedonian coast, with the exception of that of 
Amphipolis and Pydna, One of these destroyed cities was Potidfea, which 
had at first been a Corinthian colony, but afterwards belonged to Athenian 
cleruohi. Now, on that site, Cassander assembled, not only many strang¬ 
ers, but all the Greeks, especially those Olynthians who were still surviv¬ 
ing from the destruction of their city, and built Cassandrea. _ On the site 
of the insignificant town of Therina, he founded Thessalonica, which he 
called after the name of his wife. This act also shows great practical 
wisdom. Thessalonica, situated on a fine harbour, and in a fertile district, 
being now extended, bec.ame the chief commercial place in Macedonia, a 
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B has maintained down to the present clay. Cassandrea (now 
r'lsandra) soon became great and powerful ; it has often been destroyed, 
"always restored again; and its situation \yas so happily chosen, 
tilt it"natarally always recovered. 

This was the condition of Greece at the time when the appearance of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus (307 b.c.), stirred up every- 
t!)iii£> without doing any good. He had even before been actively engaged 
iB a war against Ptolemy. 

The defeat and death of Eumenes put Antigonus in possession of a vast 
iBOiiaiehy, extending from the Hellespont as far as India. According to the 
e;iily invented principle of the balance of pow'er, the others now demanded 
tiiat he should give up a part of his conquests ; they even thought it neces¬ 
sary, for the sake of justice and for the balance of power, that the countries 
of upper Asia should form a separate state. 

Seleucus, the child of fortune, was destined to obtain that empire ; a 
man who was the pet of fortune, but in no way distinguished as a hero 
or statesman. In tlie same year (81G B.c) in which Cassander had conquered 
JIaoedonia, and Antigonus, after the conquest of Eumenes, returned from 
Upper Asia, Antigonus intended to order Seleucus to he arrested at Babylon. 
But he escaped, and the Chaldeans now foretold Antigonus, that the fate of 
his family was involved in the affair. It was easy to foretell the beginning, 
but not the end, for the Seleucidm did not overthrow Antigonus. Seleucus 
now went to Ptolemy whom ho urged on to wage war against Antigonus. 

Thus arose, in 316 B.O., the second or third great internal war among 
the Macedonian princes — we say tho second or third, because tiie recom¬ 
mencement of the war in 318 b.c. may cither be regarded as a continuation 
of the first or as a second war. In this war, Antigonus fell out with Cas¬ 
sander, and Ptolemy allied himself with Cassander and Lysimachus against 
Antigonus, Lysimachus, however, was cunning enough to keep aloof as 
much as he could, and Cassander, too, at first took much less part in it than 
Ptolemy, In the beginning it was, properly speaking, only Antigonus and 
Ptolemy that were arrayed agaiuist each other. 

The war was at first carried on esjoecially in Syria and Cyprus. Ptolemy 
had taken possession of Coele-Syiia and southern Phoenicia. Antigonus now 
directed his arms against him, and at first generally with success, so that he 
made himself master of Syria and a great part of Cyprus ; until, in the 
fourth year of the war, Demetrius Poliorcetes lost the battle of Gaza against 
Ptolemy, of which wc shall speak hereafter. 

In the meantime, however, the geuer.als of Antigonus were carrying on a 
war in Greece against Cassander, from 315 B.O. till the end of 312 B.C. It 
is worthy of remark that both Antigonus and Ptolemy considered the Greeks 
of sufficient importance, to endeavour to gain tlieir favour by proclaiming 
the struggle a war of independence for the Greeks ; neither of them, how¬ 
ever, had any serious intention of this kind. In tho very first year of the 
war, Antigonus sent Aristodemus of Miletus with a fleet and large sums of 
money to Greece, probably with no other intention than to make a diversion 
against Cassander and prevent him from crossing over into Asia. 

This brought unspeakable misery upon Greece. Each city was too 
weak, and also but little inclined to defend itself ; each threw itself into the 
arms of the party that happened to be at its gates. Alexander, the son of 
Polysperchon, had remained in Peloponnesus, establishing himself mainly at 
Corinfch and Sicyon; he now joined Antigonus, from whom he received 
money and troops. lie and Aristodemus also enlisted soldiers in Greece, 
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and the war now broke out, especially in Peloponnesus. Cassandev""f 
liis way into the peninsula, conquered Cenchres, the port of Corinth 
But all on a sudden, Alexander deserted Antigonus, and faitliles'l 
eluded a peace with Cassander in his own name and that of his fath'' ^ 
this means, Aristodemns was driven out of Peloponnesus, and now w' ^ 
iEtolia, whence ho carried on the war against the opposite countr^" 
Peloponnesus, Aohaia, and Elis. The watchword always was, “ Libertv^ 
Antonomy for Greece ; ” but the towns were, notwithstanding, treated 
most terrible manner. During the Jiint campaign, the principal*seene'^ f 
operations was Arcadia and Argolis, and in the second, Elis and Ath/ 



A Scene in Syria 


Almost the whole of Aohaia was laid waste during this campaign, and Patr® 
and iEgium were taken. Alexander was then murdered, and Ciatesipolis, 
his widow, keeping possession of Corinth and Sicyon, ruled there almost as 
an absolute queen. 

But Cassander transferred the war into iEtolia ; these occurrences ren¬ 
dered the conflict more and more important, and the Acarnanians, therefore, 
beginning to he apprehensive, threw themselves into the arms of Cassander 
and the Macedonians. Being now supported by Cassander, they endeav¬ 
oured to rid themselves of their connection with the Ailtolians. The_ year 
following saw the commencement of the war of Cassander against iEtolia. 

In 312 B.O., Antigonus made great preparations, and under the command 
of Ptolemy, a son of his sister, sent an army into Greece, more especially 
into Bosotia, which was exasperated against Cassander, for having been 
obliged by bim to give up the territory of Thebes. In conjunction with, 
them, Ptolemy conquered Chalcis, and wherever they went, they were suc¬ 
cessful in expelling the garrisons of Cassander, who had no other city in 
Greece left that sided with him except Athens. But while Antigonus was 
victorious there, he was losing ground in other parts ; and thus he found him¬ 
self obliged, in 311 B.o., to conclude a peace with his opponents. 

In Syria, Antigonus had entrusted the supremo command against Ptol¬ 
emy and Selencus to his son Demetidus, who was then still a very young 
man. This Demetrius plays a very prominent part in history. Pie has the 
honour of having his life described among tlio biographies in Plutarch—an 
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■ *" y«.},icli we might reasonably grudge Demetrius, for he is a despicable 
We know him, partly from Plutarch’s biographies, and partly from 
of anecdotes in Athenmus, to have been the most unprincipled and 
‘ ’^'1 jjetestable man in existence: the acts of faitlilessness which he com- 
a<>ai!ist Alexander, the son of Caasander, are not the only things for 
•*) cli he°deserves our detestation. He was also a voluptuary of the vulgar- 
t and most abject description; the lowest crapule was the element in the 
iith of which he revelled ; and he was qirite a heartless man, wlio knew no 
iriendship ; the basest creatures, the companions of his lusts, were his only 
friends. Cassancler was, after all, capable of distinguishing persons deserv¬ 
ing of respect, as he showed in the selection of Demetrius Phalereus; and so 
^'iso was Ptolemy; hut we know that Demetrius Poliorcetes lived at Athens 
111 intimacy with the most abject and abandoned persons of the time. He 
aPoshowed towards Ins soldiers an iug-ratitndo and a heartlessness, which are 
(luite revolting; they were j^erfectlj'- indifferent to him, and he regarded 
them only as his tools. They accomplished great things for him, but he 
alwaj's sacrificed them without any scruple, leaving to destruction on the 
iiiortow those who had saved his life tlie day before. In addition to this, he 
nas a gambler, whose dull torpor could be excited only by great changes of 
fortune, and who staked everything irpon a card. He is remarkable for his 
enormous good fortune: “ fortune raised him beyond all conception, and 
then deserted him, hut when he .seemed entirely lost, slie again held out lier 
hand to him,” says Plutarch, in a verse wliich he applies to him. 

Such a man would deserve no attention at all, were it not that he acted 
a great part, and that nature had endowed him witlr great abilities, espe¬ 
cially in mechanics, according to the leaning of that age toward the mechani¬ 
cal sciences. In this respect, as m many others, we may compare liim with 
a modem person, the regent Philip of Orleans, who, however, was a far better 
man. Demetrius was a great inventor in mechanics, and he did much for 
the improvement of military engineering: this is a merit which he did not 
unfairly assume, hut he is fully entitled to his reputation in this respect. 
A short time before, a great impulse had been given to mechanics in the 
affairs of war, and machines of every descripAion were improved. Engines, 
which for centuries had remained unchanged, were now, partly through the 
progress of mathematics, and partly through tlie increased wealth that could 
be employed upon them, improved in one year, more than they were formerly 
ill the course of centuries. 

Demetrius was eighteen years old when Antigonus commissioned him to 
undertake the command of an army against Ptolemy. The first attempt 
failed, for at Gaza he was completely defeated, and Ptolemy again took pos¬ 
session of Ccele-Syria. Ptolemy carried on the war in a generous spirit, for, 
declaring it to be a civil war between Macedonians, he set the prisoners free 
without ransom, whereby he gained the good will of the Macedonians. 
Antigonus now undertook the command himself, and Ptolemy again evacu¬ 
ating the towns of Ccele-Syria, ravaged them. 

Peace was then concluded, but it lasted only for a short time. Cassander 
succeeded in inducing Ptolemy, the nephew of Antigonus, who was stationed 
in Bceotia, as well as another general on the Hellespont, to revolt. Yet An¬ 
tigonus soon recovered those countries. In the same year Ptolemy took 
Cyprus and extended his power on the coast of Asia Minor. 

In the year following Ptolemy aprpeared with a fleet in Greece, having 
until then been the ally of Caasander. It was probably the Bceotians and 
Peloponnesians that called in his assistance against Polysperchon, and he 
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had a fair opportunity of being able to say that he was coniintr 
the niurdor of Roxane and Alexander. Gratesipolis surrendeiedt 
principality of Argos and Hicyon, being unable to maintain those olr 
longer; but it was not without difficulty that the mercenaries weie ^^’ 
upon to surrender: it was ollected only by stratagem. Tlie Pelo 
afterwards were slow in doing what they had promised, and Ptolerarf^'‘''^’i' 
probably did not care much about the conquest. Hence he concl 
treaty with Uasaander, whereby he obtained possession of Pelonomiesur •) 
the exception of Argos arid hicyon. ^ ^ 

Antigonus no\r sent his son Demetriiia with a fleet to Greece R 
there was willing to sacrifice himself for Cassander, who had no fleet 
that he was nnable to undertake airything against Demetrius. The 1 1 
appeared nnexpecLedly before Pirams: the harbour not beino' closed h» 
lamled and quickly took Piireufi, before the posts could be occimied ' H° 
iiuni''diatoly jirocLiiiiied that the expedition had been rmdertaken for thf^ 
purpose of restoring to Athens her freedom and autonomy, and he rva'-, 
accorrlingly reoeived with enthusiasm. The Macedonian garrison under 
Dionysius sliuL itself up in Miuiyehia, and negotiations were commenced 
hotwoon Demetrius Poliorcotes and the city. Demetrius Phalereus was 'sent 
as amhassador down to the cainpi in Pirams. Dometrins promised the Athenians 
ail amnesty, the city was declared fi ce, and the ancient democratic constitution 
was rostered; but Douiotrius Phalereus was sent into exile. 

Demetrius Poliorccte-i now besieged the Macedonians in Mrrnychia. He 
would not go to Atlions till he had taken that fortress; it was at first 
blockaded, while the preparations for a siege were going on, While the 
engines wore building, Demetrius marched against Megara, where there 
was a garrisoir of Gassandor’s. The town was taken by storm and plundered, 
iiud it was only at the urgent request of the Athenian ambassadors 
that its inhabitants were saved and not dragged away into slavery, 
lie then returned to Pirams, where he attacked Munychia, until the feelie 
garrison, being exhausted, was obliged, after several days, to surrender, and 
then departed. The fortifications were razed to the ground, and the place 
given up to the Atlieuiairs. Athens was now free, but Demetrius, for the 
protection of the Athouiaiis, gave them a garrison of his own troops. After this 
he stayed for a time at Athens, where he was received with enthusiasm, as 
elsewhere described. 

If Demetrius had remained at Athens, and continued the war against 
Cassander, ho might easily have conquered all Greece; but he was called 
away by his father Antigonus, because Ptolemy bad made himself master of 
Cyprus. About the month of Hecatombmon, Demetrius sailed to Cyprus, 
and now, by a brilliant victory of Demetrius over ilenelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, near Salamis in Cyprus, Antigonus and Demetrius gained the masteiy 
at sea. Cyprus was reconquered. Menelaus, with all his forces in the island, 
was obliged to capitulate; and thus the sea far and wide was in the power 
of Antigonus and Ids son. But an expedition which the two undertook 
against Egypt proved a failure. 


THE NAME OF KING ASSUMED 

Until now, none of the princes had assumed the title of king, but after 
the victory of Salamis, Antigonus took the diadem for himself and his son. 
Immediately afterwards, Ptolemy, Cassander, Lysimaehus, and Seleucus did 
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j^. 3 .. 5 Eci , counted from their accession (306 e.c,); 

.®?e^vliat are called the Macedonian Eras, 

'^'^Deinetrius now remained absent from Athens for a period of three or 
rlv lour years; during this time the city was left to itself, and a hard 
We may easily imagine that Oassaiider was not idle, and 
''deavoured to recover Athens, which wa.s of such importance to him. He 
in possession of Panactum and Phyle, and indicted the severest .suffer- 
upon the city. This war must unquestionably he regarded as one of the 
chef causes of the terrible poverty in which we afterwards find Athens, for 
there can be no doubt that the whole territory was laid wa,ste during the 
incursions from Panactum and Phyle. In this war, Democharea was strate- 
ffU 3 of Athens, and with her resources alone he operated against Oassander 
for four years m a most able manner, until Demetrius returned. 

According to the order observed by Trogus PompeiuS'—thouglr not according 
to that of Justin, who has here quite without judgment omitted many things— 
we now come to the expedition of Demetrius against Ehodes, one year after the 
unsuccessful undertaking against Egypt. 


THE .SIEGE OF EIIODEfS 

The .salted and dried fish of the Enxine were articles of great con- 
.sumption in Egypt, and it was for this trade that Ehodes was the natural 
entrep6t. The consequence of this was, that the Ehodians and the Ptolemies 
uere natural friends and allies, and that Ehodes would on no account sepa¬ 
rate itself from Egypt; it,s whole existence depended upon the commercial 
advantages, which even the first Ptolemy conceded to them. Ehodes, there¬ 
fore, was a weak place, in which Demetriirs Poliorcetes and Antigonus might 
attack the Egyptians; and it would have been an immense loss to Egypt, if 
the two princes had conquered the island, the possession of which was to them 
of equal importance. 

Hostilities commenced by Dcraetriu.s capturing the Ehodian merchant 
vessels, which were sailing to Egypt; the first example in antiquity of neu¬ 
tral vessels being seized upon. The Ehodians paying in equal coin, captured 
the sliips of Antigonus, who now declared this measure to be an act of open 
hostility; and Demetrius was commis.sioned to lay siege to Ehodes. While 
Antigonus was engaged in preparations, the Ehodians, seeing that Ptolemy’s 
fleet had been defeated, made an attempt to obtain peace; but the terms 
which were offered to them were such as to prevent their accepting them. 
Antigonus demanded one hundred hostages, whom he him,self was to select, 
the right freely to use the liarbour of Ehodes for his ships of war, and an 
unconditional alliance against Ptolemy. These terms were rejected by the 
Rhodians. 

Demetrius then landed at Ehodes. His preparations were immense; 
the determination of the Ehodians to defend them.selves manfully could 
not he doubted, and hence every effort was made to compel them by force. 
Demetrius appeai’ed with two hundred ships of war, one hundred and seventy 
transports, and many small ves.s6ls; he is said to have embarked no less than 
forty thousand men, partly sailors and partly soldiers. He assembled his 
forces at Lormya, opposite to Eliodes, and during his passage across, the sea 
between Caria and Ehodes was covered with his ships. He lauded without 
opposition, made a harbour for his ships of war, and approached with 
besieging engines. The whole island was in the meantime overrun, the 
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country was laid waste, and all wlio had not fled into tho rifv ^ 

into slavery. "were led awaj 

While Demetrius was thus encamped before the walla of the 't 
Rhodians wore making blie most extraordinary preparations. Thei 
were called to arms; in their enumeration only six thousand Tver^T^^'*" 
capable of bearing arms, and not more tlian one thousand metac' 
strangers, who were willing faithfully to undertake the defence At 
they do not appear to have employed mercenaries; but they allowed thf"'^ 
slaves to take up arms, and after the close of the war thev rewairlori 
with freedom and the franchise. 

This siege is as interesting and as important as the siege of Rhodes und 
Soliman against tlie noble Grand Master de I’lsle Adam in 1622, which m 



one of the most heroic defences in modern history. In like manner, the 
siege of ancient Rhodes is one of the most glorious achievements in the later 
history of Greece. 

Demetrius at last became tired, observing that the game was not worth 
the chase. The siege would have lasted a few months longer, and this pros¬ 
pect made him impatient, as he was losing immense numbers of men and 
ships. In addition to this, Oassander was completely gaining the upper 
hand in Greece, and Antigonus found that all around, everybody was rising 
against him. Demetrius accordingly, on the mediation of Athens and sev¬ 
eral other Greek cities, concluded a peace, by which he hoped to save his 
honour. It was based on the terms which the Rhodians had been willing to 
accept from the first; they were to assist Antigonus and Demetrius in all 
other wars, but not against Ptolemy, “ and as the wars of the two princes 
were chiefly directed against Ptolemy, the Rhodians had neutrality guaranteed 
to them.” They were further to retain their city with perfect freedom, as 
well as all their subjects. 

Demetrius now returned to Greece. Oassander had been blockading 
Athens, while Demetrius was besieging Rhodes; and the latter now appeared 
with a very considerable fleet to relieve Athens, He landed at Aulis on the 
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V imis between Oi'opiis and Chalcis, to come i\pon the rear of Cassancler 
compel him to withdraw from Athens. Doinetrius had a good harbour 
fvulis.^ Chalcis was in tho hands of Cassandcr, and had a Bmotian garri- 
‘ i • but it was a large, desolate place, and was easily taken. In order not 
Tie cut off, Cassander was obliged to break up, and proceeded through 
liffiotia towards Thessaly. He succeeded in reaching Thermopylm; Deme¬ 
trius puisued him, and Hei'aclea_surrendered to him; while six thousand 
Mticedoniau troops declared In his favour. 

* Demetrius, then entering to Attica, conquered Panactum and Phyle, 
]jjicl been occupied hy Cassander, and through which he had had 
4ttica under his couti'ol. The Athenians received Demetrius with enthu¬ 
siasm, as their benefactor. All that impertinent flattery could devise had 
been exhausted; and what was done now had the character of caricature. 

From Athens, Demetrius made several expeditions in different directions, 
but the city remained his headquarters. During these expeditions, the deso¬ 
lation of the country increased more and more, and it is surprising that 
Attica did not become a complete wilderness as early as that time. 

In the spring of 303 Demetrius entered Peloponnesus, which was in the 
liinds of Cassander and Ptolemy; and he again showed himself in the field 
as an excellent and active commander. lie conquered Corinth, Sioyon, Bura, 
and iEgium. Then ho undertook an expedition with his fleet to Leucas and 
Coroyra. The Coroyrmana wore enemies of Cassander. While Demetrius 
vas engaged in those parts, the Roinams had advanced to the extreme point 
of Messapia, and accordingly were very near to Demetrius. 

From thence Demetrius returned to Corinth, where he convened a con¬ 
gress of the Greeks, the first after the time of Alexander. He was there 
proclaimed hegemon of tho Greeks, and in the spring, he proceeded to 
Atliens, where he was received as a god with incense and processions by the 
Athenians, who, being adorned with wreaths, came out to meet him. 

Afterwards Athens had to pay a Avar contribution of 250 talents, which 
Demetrius under the very eyes of the people gave to his courtesans Avliile he 
ridiculed the Athenians. Things like these naturally goaded the people 
into madness. 

Demetrius was now master of tho greater part of Greece. In the follow¬ 
ing year he assembled a large army of his allies, and proceeded hy way of 
Chalcis into Thessaly avith fifty-six thousand men, to meet Cassander. He 
took from him a great part of Thessaly, and then after both had dragged 
each other about Avithout anything being decided, they separated, Demetrius 
being called to A,sia by his father, because a great coalition had there been 
formed against him. In order, therefore, to AvithdraAV honourably, Demetrius 
concluded a peace Avith Cassander, in Avhich Greece Avas declared free, and 
then crossed over into Asia. 


THE PALL OP ANTIGONUS 

Seleuous who was uoav master of Babylon and the upper satrapies, after 
having subdued all Iran as far as India Avithout any effort, had formed, to¬ 
gether Avith Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimaehus, a coalition against Autig- 
onus. This is the first instance kiioAvn in history, of a great coalition of 
princes of equal rank and equal independence. Antigonus, Avho now pos¬ 
sessed only Asia Minor, Cypirus, a portion of Syria and the greater part 
of Greece, ivas thus opposed by all the rest of the Alacedouian Avorld; and 
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ii waa against tins coalition that Demetrius led hia army into A ' 

AYo know very little about the details ol the war, hut it appeam^v 
euoniioa pressed into 7\.,sia l\Iinor Ironi all sides. The decisive b tn 
fought near Ip.sus in Thrygia; it was decided especially by the adml w" 
infantry of Lysimachus and Cassander. Seleiicus had only Asiatics- l 
plialanx of Ptolcniy ivas of little importance, and only his mei’ceuaries f ’ ^i 
hravely ; but the trutli is that in reality ho had no talent as a comma^T 
Antigoniis fell in the hal tie, and the defeat was so eomplete, that In * i T 
empire was destroyed. Demetrius escaped with a small hand to the 
time towns of Ionia, but behaved in a yiraiseworthy manner. 

The empire of Aiitigonus was now cut up ; the western proviuce.s vere 
divided between Cassander and Lysimachus, the upper provinces were n 
signed to Selencus, and Cyprus and Syria to Ptolemy, who, however dij 
not maintain upper Syria, but confined himself to Phoenicia and Cyprus 
Plistarchus, a brother of Cassander obtained Cilicia as a special indemnificatioi'i 
for Cas.sander, who him,self received Caria and Paraphylia, while Lysiniachu, 
acquired Lydia, Ionia, Phrygia, and the nortli coast of Asia Minor. 


DEMJSTIUU.S AT LARGE 


After the battle of Ipsiis, Domolriu,s had escaped with a few thousand 
men to Ephesus, where he had a fleet; and he did not altogether despair of 
the success of his cause. Cyprus, Bklon, and Tyre, as well as several of the 
Ionian towns and islands, were still in his possession, and he was anythiivf 
but an iiisigniflcant man. He now di.splayed great skill, and drew all his 
forces together, with a view to establish himself in Greece, and there again 
to try his fortune. Por he saw well, that the coalition of the generals who 
had invaded his fatherhs empire must soon break up, and that then his assist¬ 
ance would probably ho sought by one or other of them, which was, in fact, 
afterwards done by Selencus and Ptolemy. lie sent the great Pyrrhus first 
as negotiator', and aftei'wards as hostage, to Ptolemy. Pyrrhus had been 
his companion in arms; lie liad lo.st hi.s kiiigdom through Cassander, and 
was now wandering about in the world in the hope of conquering a kingdom 
for hiraselE. The expedition of the adventurer Cleonymns also belongs to 
this time, or, rather, to a somewhat earlier one ; he was a pretender to the 
throne of Sparta, from whiclx ho was, perhaps unjustly, excluded. 

Prom Ephesvrs, Demetrius sailed through the Cyclades to Athens, where 
he wanted to establish himself first. But the Athenians were determined to 
avail themselves of the jealousy of the princes among each other, to secure 
their independence ; and accordingly they sent an embassy to meet Deme¬ 
trius, and declare to him, that they would not receive him. 

Athens was now spared for a time, and Demetrius, before attacking the 
city, undertook several other expeditions. He first directed his course, with 
his squadron, towards the coast of Thrace, gained a footing in the Thracian 
Chersonesns, and inado war upon Lysimachus, who, in the meantime, had 
taken possession of Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia. Lysimachus was not sup¬ 
ported by the otho]’ princes, nor was it necessary, and Demetrius made no 
conquests there. Meantime, howevei-, a new lucky star was rising for him 
through Seleucus, who, having fallen out with Ptolemy, and being dissatis¬ 
fied with his share, was ready to form a friendship with Demetrius. He sued 
for the Ivand of Stratonice, a daughter of Demetrius, whom, however, he 
afterwards gave up to his sou, Autiochus. Demetrius now sailed with Ins 
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h t to Cilicia and Syria, and, in passing, made himself master of Cilicia, and 
T*'treasures which Plistarchus, the son of Cassander, was guarding there, 
^ d then began to quarrel with Seleucus. For when Cilicia and the Phee- 
*"ian cities were in the power of Demetrius, Seleucus in vain asked that they 
Aould be given up to him; and it Avas not without difficulty that Deme¬ 
trius escaped from his plots: a formal rupture, however, did not take place. 
Danetrius then became reconciled with Ptolemy also, and that as we have 
iheady mentioned, through the mediation of Pyrrhus. Pie now again 
mneared in Greece, Avith increased forces. Pic gained a firm footing in 
Peloponnesus, though it is uncertain how many towns ho subdued there. 

In the mean time, Cassander died, and Deinetrius, supported by a 
newly-increased fleet, began the siege of Athens. Pic had then again 
hllen out with Ptolemy, Avho now sent a fleet to assist the Athenians. 

Demetrius blockaded the city by land and by sea, and the Athenian.s, 
lieiiio- cut off from the sea, were visited by a fearful famine. They fed 
upon all kinds of animals, upon indigestible herbs, and the grass AAdiich 
irrew on the Acropolis. An Egyptian fleet, attempting to introduce pro- 
lidons into Pinens, Avas repelled by Demetrims. At length, after an obsti¬ 
nate defence, they Avere compelled by the famine to surrender. Every 
c.itastrophe brought the city nearer its doAvufall, though Demetrius, consid¬ 
ering that he was the conqueror, displayed groat mildness. He conAmned 
the Athenians, without their arms, in the theat)’e, and surrounded the build¬ 
ing with his hoplites. Put he Avas satisfied with having struck them Avith 
the horrors of death, and, having reproached them for tJieir ingratitude, he 
declared that ho pardoned them. The Athenians Avere obliged at once to 
concede to him the right to keep garrisons at Munycliia and Pirieus, hut 
otherAvise they fared better under him now, than at the time Avhen as their 
friend he had revelled in his excesses. lie even fed the Athenians, giving 
them grain and other necessaries of life. 

Demetrius uoav returned to l^elopoimesus. During this expedition, he 
was on the point of making himself master of Sparta, The Spartans, 
ever since the battle of Megalopolis, had taken no part in the struggle 
of the Greeks for independence. Sparta had during that period become 
more and more poAverless, although she was in the enjoyment of peace. 
That AA’hich uoav emboldened and induced her to declare against Mace¬ 
donia, is left unnoticed by the liistorians of the time; and it would be 
inexplicable, if Ave did not knoAV that Ptolemy and Lysimachus continued 
tlie Avar against Demetrius. Wo also knoAV that doAvn to the time of 
Cieomenes, there existed a constant connection hetAveen Sparta and Alexan¬ 
dria; whence avc may suppose, timt that alliance already existed, and that 
all the Lacechemonians received pay from Alexandria. Acts of hostility 
liad mdeed occurred betAveen Sparta and Demetrius, but they Avere not of 
any importance. It is iniknoAvn Avhat forces Arcliidamus possessed, and 
Avbat occasioned him to commence the Avar. All we know is that Archi- 
damus was defeated near Mantinea, that Demetrius advanced as far as 
Laconia, and that Sparta was noAv surrounded for the second time Avith 
palisades and trenches, and in some parts also Avith a wall; Pausanias at 
le.ist places the fortifications at this time. He also calls the defeat of 
Mantinea, the third great hloAV to Sparta after the battle of Leuctra and 
tliat of Agis. Demetrius might, no doubt, easily liave crossed those fortifi- 
cation.s, if he had not at the moment received intelligence that all his affairs 
Avere in a had condition, and if he had not for this reason given up the Avar 
Avith Sparta. 
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Fov Ptolemy liacl taken possession ol all the places m 
the exception ol Salamis, which city he was besieging, and which com ' 
the ohiUlron oI Demetrius. Lysimachus was making himself 
Ionian and other maritime Greek towns in Asia Minor, which had 
been under the dominion of Demetrius. The Egyptian fleet seems to t 
gained the ascendency; probably because Ptolemy had become master^’^ 
Tyre and Sidou, whereby Demetrius lost the means of obtaining timlw^- 
and troops. The Asiatic province henceforth disappears from the hi 
of Dometrius, and he was again in great diOicultics. 


history 


DEM'IJ OE tJABSANUEU ; BEMETllIUS WINS AND LOSES 

But the dentil of Cassander, and the misfortunes of his family, opened 
fresh prospects for Demetrius. Cassander died of dropsy in 297. Hn 
eldest son Philip appears to have been his sole heir, hut he died soon after¬ 
wards at Elatea, 29G ; two other sons, Antipater and Alexander, then 
divided the empire between themselves. Both were very young, and then- 
mother Thcssaloiiice, a daughter of King Philip, was the only surviving 
member of the family; they can scarcely have been more than grown up 
hoys, if tho time of Ca.ssander’s marriage with Thessalonioe is correctly 
stated in Diodorus. Thcssalonice was appointed guardian, or she was com¬ 
missioned to divide tho empire between her tivo sons. To do tliis fairly, 
was a difficult task. 

Antipater, the elder, thinking himself wronged by his mother in the 
division, murdered her; and applying to Lysimachus, his fatlier-in-law, 
he was supported by him. But Alexander, who was confined to western 
Macedonia, applied to Pyrrhus, who in the meantime had returned to 
his paternal kingdom, to obtain his assistance; for this purpose he ceded 
to him the possessions which the Macedonian kings had in Epirus, together 
with Ambracia and Acarnania. But distrusting Pyrrhus, he applied at the 
same time to Demetrius. As Pyrrhus sold his assistance, we may suppose 
that Demetrius did not give his without some selfish motive either; he 
evidently caused Thessaly to be ceded to him, the whole of which had 
belonged to Cassander. Demetrius now enteriug Thessaly, met Alexander 
at Larissa. Both intrigued against each other, and aimed at each other’s 
life. After many attempts, and repeated snares, Demetrius struck the blow 
and caused Alexander to ho murdered. 

The Macedonian troops of the latter now had no king ; Demetrius catue 
forward with a proclamation, in which he declared that he had acted only in 
self-defence; that his life had been in danger (which wms really true, but 
all the Macedonian princes were equally bad) ; and called upon the Macedo¬ 
nians to submit to him. The troops submitted to Demetrius and he was 
proclaimed king, Lysimachus having pout himself in poossesaion of the 
dominion of Antipoater, his son-in-law, gave up his new Macedonian posses¬ 
sion and made poeace with Demetrius, who thus became master of all 
Macedonia. lie now ruled over Macedonia, Thessaly, Attica, Megara, and 
most of the towns of Pelopoonnesus. The Spoartans, however, continued the 
war against him. 

During these struggles, Demetrius wanted to take from Pyrrhus tliat 
portion ol Macedonia which Alexander had ceded to him, and thus he began 
to quarrel with his most faithful Mend. During his residence in Alexandria, 
Pyrrhus had married Antigone, a daughter of Ptolemy by his first wife; anil 
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'loiiS ‘"IS lie lie was sure of llie frienclsliip oi tlio Alexaiidritin court. 
T1 detail of the wars between Pyrrhus and Demetrius oiinnot form a part 
f this history, for they are petty and insignificant. Pyrrhus was allied with 
the Jtolians, and defended himself with great skill against an immensely 
superior force; and after a few years he was victorious. It was fortunate 
for him that Demetrius was just then plaii- 
niBff greater things; for he was thinking of 
recovering the empire of his father—a sense¬ 
less idea under the circumstances of the time. 

He built an enormous fleet, and enlisted an 
ariay which is said to have amounted to one 
hundred thousand men. Plis empire com¬ 
prised not only Macedonia and Thessaly, for 
noffliaally he was also hegemon of the Greeks, 
as Philip and Alexander had been before, y ^ 
and posse.ssed a number of coast towns in 
Asia; the parts of his kingdom were very 
much scattered about. But lie collected his 
army with immense exertions; his subjects 
TV ere fearfully oppressed, and all his domiii- / 
iou was in a state of ferment, tfis govern- /, 
ment was on the whole uuhearable to the j j 
Macedonians on account of his prido and his 
cruelty; they were not a nation to allow 
themselves to be governed in the Asiatic 
fashion. He showed himself very rarely and 
accepted no petitions; but once he beliavod 
with unusual kindness, rccoiviug all petitions 
and throwing them into the folds of his 
garment. Everybody was highly delighted; 
but when he rode over tlie bridge of the 
Axius, he threw them all into llic river. 

Such things naturally exasperated all the people against him. 

In the end Pyrrhus, called upon by the more distant kings, and being no 
doubt invited by the Maocdonian.s themselves, availed himself of the ferment, 
and invaded Macedonia with a small force. Demetrius marched against him; 
Pyrrhus manceuvred and negotiated with the Macedonians, until they rose 
in a general insurrection, refusing obedience to Demetrius and ordering him 
to withdraw. He was glad to got away, and went, we believe, to Demetrius 
ill Magnesia, which he liimself had built on the Gulf of Pagasse, near the 
ancient town of lolcus, and which we afterwards find in the hands of his son 
.intigonus. Thence he proceeded into Greece. IIo was a great general; 
his keen discernment as a miiitary commander is attested by the foundation 
of Demetrias and of New-Sieyon: the fortress of Demetrias exercised an 
important influence upon tiie fate of Greece, Demetrius had reigned over 
Macedonia five or six years. 

Demetrius soon concluded peace with Pyrrhus, and if he had waited 
patiently, he would have been certain of his restoration; but he could not 
wait, lie wanted to decide everything at once, and thus in his restlessness he 
“ crossed over into Asia. He left behind him in Greece his son Antigonus, 
surrtamed Goiratas, who remained ma,stor of a great part of Greece. His 
father had retained possession of Thessaly and of some Greek towns, in 
which he had garrisons, and the fortress of Demetrias, where he had estab- 
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lislied tu'seualb aud wharls for ships of war, commanded Thessaly an'l W'' 
Demetrius landed in Asia Minor, wishmg to undertake an expediti 
tJie interior of Asia, like a man who has no more to lose; iikven°k 
what dreams he may have indulged in of overthrowing the empire of t 
achus and Seleucus. It Avas impossible for him to conceive anythinJ^'r' 
but a successful result of his scheme. He accordingly first appeared 
his troops in the Asiatic provinces of Lysimachus, where he was met' l- 
Agathocles, a son of Lysimachus, who successfully manceuvred him out 
those provinces, so that he Avas obliged to proceed to the interior. Ip thk 
manner he dragged his army into Armenia, just as Charles Xll dragtred 
his into the Ukraine. His desponding troops at length delivered him'up to 
SeleiACUs, Avho had surrounded Irim aud cut him off from the sea. He y is 
accordingly taken prisoner, hut Seleucus treated Irini Avith great clemenc'v 
He continued to live for a time very contentedly and happily as a perfectlv 
reckless man; Seleucus, Avho formed a correct estimate of him, having given 
him a large Persian palace Avitli hunting grounds, etc., in Syria. Seleucus 
Avould perhaps have made u.se of him against Lysimachus, but Demetrius 
died in the meantime. 


LYSIMACHUS, AllSINOB, AND AGATHOCLES 

Lysimachus had, during this period, after the murder of Aiitipater, his 
sou-in-law, and tlie last heir of the elder Antipater (perhaps as a puuish- 
ment for an attempt upon his own life), been in possession of a portion of 
Macedonia; but he had afterwards given it up to Demetrius. Tlie Mace¬ 
donians noAV recognised Pyrrlius as their king; but Lysimachus invaded his 
kingdom, and after having reigned alone for seven months, PjTrhus was 
obliged to divide liis ensure belAveen himself and Lysimachus. The Mace¬ 
donians deserting him as a stranger, surrendered to Lysimachus, whom 
they honoured as an ancient companion of Alexander, and Avhom they re¬ 
garded as being nearly related to themselves, being either a Thessalian or a 
Macedonian. The division, however, between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus did 
not last for any length of time; for shortly after Lysimachus drove Pyrrhus 
out of Iris kingdom. He had reigned over Macedonia altogether five years 
and six months, partly in coirjuuctiou witli Lysimachus and partly alone. 

The empire of Lysiinachus liad been gradually extended and consolidated. 
Greece did not become subject to him ; Antigonus Gonatas, Avho had received 
the greater part of his father’s fleet, maiutiiined himself there Avith the rem¬ 
nants of his father’s forces, and from Deinetrias he ruled over a part of 
Greece, although many Greek cities as.serted their independence. Besides 
Macedonia proper ancl Thrace, Lysimachus ruled over Lydia, My.sia, Ionia, 
Caria, and, no doAibt oyer Phrygia Major also — an empire as beautiful as 
he could have Avished, “ and just of that extent Avhich Alexander ought to 
have given to his empire in order to insure its stability.” Plis real residence 
seems to have been Lysimachia in Chersonesus, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient Cardia. With the exception of Thessalonice, all those Macedonian 
princes built ueAV capitals for themselves; Alexandria was at least enlarged 
by Ptolemy. 

PreAuonsly to the conquest of Macedonia, Lysimachus had undertaken an 
expedition across the Danube, against Droiniclimtes, a king of the Gets. 
In the plain of Bessarabia his retreat was cut off, and he, Avith all his 
army, Avas taken prisoner. The generous oonduot of the Dacian king, 
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ir iichtutes, is celebrated, iu the oollectioii oL' anecdotes; Lysimachus was 
th'ee aud Ms power was not weakened by this defeat, 
gut’the royal house was soon to become the scene of a terrible tragedy, 
1 occasion of which came from tho family of rtolemy. Ptolemy had 
hvoiced bis first wife Eurydioe, the daughter of Antipatcr; and his second 
vife the intriguing Berenice, employed every means to cajole Ptolemy, who 
'ns enfeebled by age, and to get the succession decided in favour of her own 
„jn, She succeeded so well that the aged Ptolemy, two years before his 
fcitb, resigned his throne to his younger son Ptolemy Philadelplins, and him- 
celf took the oath of allegiance to him. The first-born Ptolemy, surnamecl 
Ceiaunus, betook himself to Lysimaclius, whose eldest son, Agathocles, was 
marked to his sister Lysandra, likewise a daughter of Ptolemy Soter, by his 
jirst wife Eurydice. Ly&imachus, who received him in a friendly manner, 
ffas himself married to Arsiiioe, a daughter of Ptolemy by his second wife, 
by whom he had two soiis. This Arsiuoc now had recourse to the same 
intrigues in the house of Lysimaclius. His oldest son, Agathocles, was 
already a man of very mature age (Lysimachns was seventy-four years old 
at his death) and of great eminence. In many a campaign he had success¬ 
fully commanded his father’s armies; he was very popular throughout the 
country, and it was he that was destined to succeed his father. Bui Arsinoe 
hated him as the husband of her half-sister, against whom she entertained 
a deadly enmity; and also because ho Avas an obstacle in tho Avay of her own 
children. She accordingly determined to deprive him of both his throne 
and his life. It must be borne iu mind, that in case of Lysimaclius’ death 
ilie had reason to fear for her own life, and that according to the practice 
of the awe, the step-uioiher and lier ehildi’eu would have been murdered by 
Agathocles as soon as ho had ascended the throne. 

Arsinoe, therefore, caluimiiou.sly informed Lysimaclius that his life ivas 
threatened by his son Agathocles. Tho latter waa at first treated with insult 
and persecuted by his father, and soon afterwards killed by poison. As this 
made a great impression, Lysimaclius caused several others of his sons to be 
put to death, and began to rage against all Avhoin Arsinoe pointed out as 
partisans of Agathocles. These things produced a complete state of anarchy 
both in the house of Lysimaclius and iu his kingdom. As everyone felt that 
his life was iu danger, his nobles began to apply for protection to Seleuous, 
to Avhoiu Lysandra, the Avife of Agathocles, had fled with one of her hus¬ 
band’s brothers. Seleuous liad no objection to being thus called upon to 
interfere. He marched from Babylon across Aloiint Taurus doAvn into 
Western Asia, and, though chielly by treachery, gained a decisive victory 
over the aged king in Lower Phrygia. Lysimaclius, as at all other times, 
showed great valour, hut fell in the battle. With the exception of Gassan- 
drea, where the AvidoAv Arsinoe resided Avith her children, the Avhole of the 
Macedonian state surrendered to Seleucus. 


SBLEUOUS ; ASTIGONUS ; THE PTOLEMIES 

The Avhole of Alexander’s empire, Avitli the exception of Egypt, southern 
Syria, a poortion of Phoenicia, and Cypru,s, Avas thus united under the sceptre 
of Seleucus. As he had not seen his native country since the beginning of 
Alexander’s expedition, Seleucus noAV crossed the Hellespiont to take posses¬ 
sion of his native land, perhaps with the intention of there closing his days 
in peace. But while sacrificing in the neighbourhood of Lysiniachia, he was 
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murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had protected in his misf "f 
with the view, according to the policy of the time, of having a a, 
pretender against. Ptolemy Philadelphus. The state of dissolution 
that Ptolemy, without any difficulty, was recognised as king by the 
donian troops of Seleucus, and by all Macedonia. He accordhmlv t t 
possession of tho empire. There was no hereditary family—that ww ft 
misfortune. Ptolemy Ceraunus had paved his way to the throne by nm 
and ingratitude; but he was in himself no insignificant man: hewasve'^^- 
brave and resolute. What his morality was will be seen hereafter. 

The Asiatic provinces of Lysimachus were quite united with the Syri 
empire, of which Antioohus remained in undisturbed possession, Seleucw 
even in his lifetime, having assigned to him the upper provinces. Antiochu^ 
endeavoured to avenge the death of liis father ; and a war broke outbetweeu 
Ptolemy Ceraunus and tins Antiochus, who i.s suruamed Soter, for all the 
Macedonian kings bearing tho same name are distinguished by surnames 
He was called Soter, for having conquered the Gauls in Asia Minor. Ptoleniy 
Ceraunus was also at war with Autigonus. ^ 

Tlie war with Antiochus did not last long; for Antiochus was rvise 
enough to confine himself to Asia, and not to extend his power further. 
He Avonld not come to Eui'ope, because he would have been unable to 
defend his possessions there. Ho therefore soon listened to proposals of 
peace. 

No definite peace seems to have been concluded with Antigonus; lie was 
too weak to effect anytliing against Macedonia, and seems to nave been rea¬ 
sonable enough to avoid everytliing which might have called forth greater 
efforts against him. 

Ptolemy endeavoured to establish las posver firmly by treaties; and here 
our guide passes on to the history of Pyrrhus : Ptolemy tried to form alli¬ 
ances, renounced his claims to Egypt, became reconciled with his brother 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, and tried to win the friendship of Pyrrhus. 

Throughout this period, Antigonus Gonatas was at war with Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, Antiochus Soter, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, and carried on a petty 
maritime war with them. But during the same period a general Greek war 
was carried on against him " with the aid of Egypt.” This war is mentioned 
only in a chapter of Justin, hy means of which we must find our way by a 
careful interpretation ; and for this reason the war has been overlooked by 
all who have written on the Amphictyons. It had its origin in the Am- 
phictyony. Justin, who mentions its date, 281, however, does not call it au 
Amphictyonio war, Tiio fact is that the Greeks souglit a pretext for unit¬ 
ing their forces, in order to rid themselves of the dominion of Antigonus, 
and therefore engaged in a war against the iEtolians, who were allied with 
Antigonus. 

It is not difficult to understand that, under the Amphictyonic pretext, 
the Spartans again obtained the assistance of the allies, and recovered the 
supremacy. Sparta had the supreme command of the army. Areus (or as 
the Latins call him, Areas), who was then king of Sparta, as well as his son 
Acrotatus, was very different from tlie earlier Spartan kings. _Iu his reign 
Sparta again became a state of some importance, not through his power hut 
through his name, and perhaps more particularly through his good fortune. 
The war was carried on with Egyptian money; with it Areus raised_ the 
armies which he commanded, and the wars continued for a long time. 
Egypt assisted with her fleet, but gave no land forces, which were funiisheu 
hy Areus. 
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' This war forms the beginning of iiiiother iuterfercnco of Egypt in the 
ff irs of Greece, for since the time when Demetrius Poliorcetes removed the 
I uisons of Ptolemy Soter from Corinth and Sicyon, the Egyptian kings do 
“ot seem to have interfered in the affairs of Greece. This new interference 
lore Greece to pieces, and owing to the subsidies which Sparta received, the 
power of that state rose again. 


PTOLEMY CERATJNUS IN' MACEDONIA 

After the Amphictyonic War, Justin passes on to Ptolemy Cerannus and 
the affairs of Macedonia. Pic reigned two years, or one year and a half, and 
(luring that period he committed crime upon crime. Ilis sister Arsinoe, 
the widow of Lysimachus, was living witli two sous at Cassandrea; the 
Macedonian princesses had such towns as 
places in which they resided as widows, and 
in which, in case of a change of _ dynasty, 
they might be safe against any lioatile maobi- 
natious. Cassandrea quickly rose to pros¬ 
perity, and its possession bad an immense 
charm for her brother. If Arsinoe had 
placed herself under the protection of Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphus, her step-brother, the lat¬ 
ter would have had a very strong prlace in 
Macedonia, where his fleet might have been 
stationed, and her sons might then have 
placed themselves at the head of the malcon¬ 
tents in Macedonia, and have come forward 
as pretenders. The simplest way for Ptol¬ 
emy Cerauniis now was to cause bis sister 
and her sons to be murdered, and the ques¬ 
tion as to whether this .should he done or 
not could not excite any scruples, according 
to the principles of that lime; the only doubt 
was, how it should be done. 

In order to carry out his plan, Ptolemy 
sued for the hand of his own sister, according to the notions of the family of 
the Lagidm, who had adopted the Egyptian view.s about marriage with a sister. 
Arsinoe was at first very timid, and her elde.st son, though still a child, fore¬ 
saw what was to come, and warned his mother, saying that the whole was a 
treacherous scheme. But Arsinoe wa.s a silly woman, who allowed herself to 
be deceived by the prospect of hecoraing a queen, just as afterwards Nicma 
allowed herself to be gained over by Antigonus Gonatas. She confided in 
him, opened the gates of the [ortress, and admitted him into the town. But 
now the clouds vanished from her eyes, and .she discovered loo late what his 
intentions were. Ptolemy treacherously took possession of the gates of the 
town, and the first thing he did was to murder the two boys before the eyes 
of their mother; Arsinoe lier.self was stripped of all her ornaments (for the 
avarice of those men was as great as their other vices), and ignominiously 
sent to Saniothrace. She afterwards returned to Egypt, where she spent 
the remainder of her life. The history of that period reveals to ns an 
interesting but horrible spectacle; it is by no means as monotonous or as 
unimportant as we are easily tempted to imagine. 
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This crime of Ptolemy Geraunus was boon followed by its pimibhmeiit— 
the arrival of the Gauls as xirevioubly described. 

Ptolemy drew his forces together, but foolishly declined the auxiliarit, 
offered to him by the Dardaiiians, and thoughtlessly ventured upon a battle, 
the result of which was the same as that of the battle on the Allia. Ho army 
could resist the vehemence of the Celts, without having heeu previously at- 
customed to their appearance and their horrid war cries, and without having 
learned to sustain the shook with which the intoxicated and infuriated Celts 
rushed to battle. Familiarity with these things alone rendered resistance 
pos.sibl 0 . Ptolemy, with all his crimes, was an able warrior; he fought 
bravely, until being severely wounded, he fell into the hands of the Gauls 
who murdered him. 


ANARCHY IN MACEDONIA 

We know nothing of the consequences of this victory, except that there 
followed a state of anarchy in Macedonia, which lasted four years. A paidc 
spread over the whole country, and even a number of towns no doubt suc- 
cm4ed to the Gauls; the open country was thoroughly inundated by the 
(lauls and all the population was put to the sword or dragged mto slavery, 
as is usually done by the Tartars and Turks, the latter of whom, m 168o, 
caiSe^l aw Jy from Austria no less than two hundred thousand men. There 
Zl m heir to the throne, for Ptolemy had left no issue; the fmrlies of 
Oassander and Lyaimachus were extirpated, and Pyrrhus happened to be m 
Italy; civil disturbances breaking out among 

death of their king had loft to themselves, completed the misiortnne. One 
Meleaffer a hrotlmr of Ptolemy Geraunus, came forward as king, and then 
Antinater a son of Philip, the brother of Oassander ; hut neither was able to 
maintain himself on account of the divisions among 
became of Meleager is unoortaiii, but Aiitipater after wards appears again, 

In these circumstances, a brave leader named Sosthenes gathered an army, 

aud^successfullyresisted the enemy, exploits attracted 

that the Macedonians proclaimed him their king. But 

royal title for himself, but only demanded that they « « “ " 

allcgianco to him as a strategus; he 

kings of Macedonia. His modesty does him honour. 

had murdered and plundered to their hearts coutenh they ; 

and Sosthenes restored a portion of Macedonia. Bub Wo yearn lateR^t^m 

followed a fresh invasion of the barbarians on then j +^0 brave^and 

he met them with all his forces, but the battle was lost, and the b 

worthy man died in consequence of illness, 279. ^ , T^ret^nders arose 

There now followed again a state of anarchy. Sev p ^ 

against one another, who are mentioned m the olemv^a sou of Lysim- 

edonian history; Antipater came forwai-d for a time to have had 

achus, Arrhidteus, and Autigonus. Aiitipater appears f 

the upper hand, at least lie was in possession of +g„^|gj.g ,;ve also 

Antigonus Gonatas gained the sovereignty. Among +-„„+er the son 

find Eurydice, the daughter of Bysimachus, and iwlow of^A^^^ 

of Oassander; she, being in possession of Cassandiea, Tvq« vet in the 

to freedom. This must have happened after 280, u VS Antigonus 
hands of Ptolemy Oerpnus, and before 277, in anything 

Gonatas overpowered his competitors. We should sc J 
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‘f lliat period, had not fortunately a kind providence preserved some 
‘ ued statements here and there, and in Eusebius the excerpts from Por- 
'indas ou the chronology of the Macedonian kings. 

^ ’Four years of perfect misery thus passed away, until Antigonua Gonatas, 
fter having concluded peace with Antioclius Soter, proceeded from Greece 
“ , Thessaly to the coast of Macedonia, and was readily recognised by the 
Macedonians (277). He restored the kingdom of Macedonia. From a 
(reek point of view, as well as from that of common humanity, we can 
nlv detest him ; but, as far as the Macedonian nation is concerned, he was 
° henefactor— a real Camillus, and he was even more to Macedonia than 
CamiUus was to Rome. 

The expedition of the Gauls against Delphi wa,s contemporary with tlje 
iceontl campaign of Pyrrhus against the Romans, and for years he did not 
allow himself to be induced by these dangers to return across the Adriatic, 
although he became more inclined to make peace. During that period Antig- 
onus made himself master of the vacant throne of Macedonia. 

The reign of Antigouus Gonatas is quite obscure; there is scarcely any 
other period in history which is equally so. It is a remarkable period, and 
the long reign of thirty-six years was not without great events. 


AHXIGONTJ.S GONATAS 

He was the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, the daughter of 
Antipater, so that through his mother he was a grandson of Antipater, and 
ii step-brother of Craterus, the son of Craterus. Antigonus had not recov- 
eiecl Macedonia till after the lapse of ten years. In the interval he had 
ruled over a very scattered empire, and he seems to have resided at 
Demetrias in Magnesia, Whether during that period he was still in pos¬ 
session of Corinth and Chalcis, or whether they wore already in the hands 
of Craterus, we cannot say with certainty. He was, however, master of a 
part of Thessaly. It was not till 277 that he became king of Macedonia. 
Chronology here is in the most terriblo confusion. 

Even Ms conquest of Macedonia has not come down to us in any con¬ 
nected narrative, and wc can only guess the connection. Macedonia was over¬ 
come by Gauls, and had no legitimate ruler. Antipater being only a usurper. 
Antigouus must have come by sea, and have offered himself as king to the 
Macedonians. After he was landed and was encamped near Lysimachia, he 
came in contact with the Gauls, who were in possession of the open country. 
While .still encamped on the coast, he tried to conclude peace with them; 
but they were as faithless as they wore uncivilised, and at the most critical 
moment he learned that they were treacherously marching against him. 
Abandoning his camp, he withdrew to his ships, while a part of his army 
remained concealed in a forest; tliey then fell upon his camp, intoxicated 
themselves, and when they, engaged in plunder, had fallen into disorder, and 
were overladen witli food and drink, Antigouus attacked and defeated them. 
This victory at once raised liim very high in public estimation, and gained 
for him great repute. He then conquered Autipater, and established himself 
as king of Macedonia, though assuredly not of Macedonia in its whole extent. 
The interior at first did not belong to him, and was still occupied by the 
Gauls. 

To Alacedonia he was a very beneficent ruler, and he showed himself 
to be an extremely prudent, thoughtful, and resolute charactei'i 
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AL iho very bcgummg of luh. rcigu there occurred a war wliidi' V 
onus, lor tho recovery of Macedonia, carried on against Apollado 
tyrant of Cassandrea, a man wiiose name is interesting at a 
Greek history cannot point to any other person of importance ^ 

This waa the first success of Antigonus, and he also extended h' 
minion in Greece; but the Athenians maintained themselves against h'^ ^ ° 
Pyrrhus then returned from Italy after an absence of sevai years™' l 
was highly indignant at Antigonus, of whom he had demanded assistant 
against Italy, and who had imprudently refused it. Antigonus went to m t 
Pyrrhus as far as the passes of the Aous — where afterwards Antigonea va 
founded. Pyrrhus defeated him in a battle of some importance; durin'r tT 
retreat, the Gauls who were to protect Antigonus were nearly all cut to 
pieces, and the Macedonian phalanx, deserting Antigonus, proclaimed Pyr 
rhus king. Pyrrhus was thus, for a time, king of Macedonia, and Autiffonns 
was confined to a few places on the seacoast, Thessalonica, Cassandrei nnrl 
Thessaly. ‘ ’ 

Pyrrhus now inarched into Greece, and perished at Argos whither Antiir- 
onus had followed him with an army. ° 

Antigonus was then stationed in the heart of Peloponnesus with an 
armed force. He availed himself of the opportunity of making himself mas¬ 
ter of the peninsula and of constituting it anew according to his own mind, 
Not being able to place garrisons everywhere, he gave the government in all 
towns which surrendered to him, to his partisans, and established tyrants 
who were ready to exert thoiv power for his interests. Hence rebellions 
sometimes oconrred when Antigonus was absent. We may mention particu¬ 
larly the overthrow of Aristotimus of Elis, which was brought about by a 
heroic conspiracy headed by a childless old man; this is one of the noble 
occurrences in dying Greece. 


TTTE CHREMONIDEAN AVAIi 

Athens, and Sparta under its king, Areus, were apparently allied with 
the iEtolians and with king Ptolemy against Antigonus. The friendship 
which the war of Pyrrhus had brought about between Antigonus and the 
Spartans, was of short duration; the Antigonids and Ptolemies were and re¬ 
mained mortal enemies, and thus the Spartans, being the allies of Ptolemy, 
became again involved in a war against Antigonus. We do not know how 
Athens was drawn into this war, Avhethcr she had imprudently formed an 
alliance with Ptolemy, or whether Antigonus had sought a quarrel with 
her. But au alliance did exist between Athens and Ptolemy, and an 
Egyptian fleet was stationed near Attica to support Athens by sea, Attica 
was cruelly ravaged by incursions from Benotia, and Athens itself was be¬ 
sieged and often blockaded. This war lasted for many years, and completed 
the misery of Athens, as ranch as the siege and conquest of Totila completed 
the destruction of Rome. 

This war in Attica is called the Cliremonideau War, because Chremoni- 
des, an Athenian, was the soul of it. 

We know only very little about this war. Ptolemy sent a fleet under 
the admiral Patroclus to the assistance of the Athenians ; and while lie was 
to land and relieve Athens from the sea side, Areus, with the Spartans and 
his allies, was to attack the Macedonians and oblige them to raise the siege 
on the land side. But Arems was too slow. The two parties thus being 
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to come to an understanding, returned home without having effected 
^ which Ptolemy Philadelphia, with 

1l\i8 "ood intentions, effected nothing, Athens being completely exhausted 
i helpless, was obliged to capitulate. 


PYEBHUS’ SON TAKES MACEDONIA 

Among the various ohange.s of that period, we may mention the transitory 
conquest of Macedonia by Alexander II, of Epirus, during the Chremon- 
iJean war. This Alexander was the only one of the three sons of Pyrrhus 
that survived his father, of whom he was not unworthy. After hi.s father’s 
death he remained in the undisturbed possession of the country. He greatly 
lesembled Pyrrhus, and was, in fact, almost a copy of him, although with 
feebler features. He also possessed his intellectual culture, and was, like 
liini an author. Alexander had the same restlessness as his father, but 
he was not a gambler in the same degree as his father, who .staked every- 
thiiw on one throw. While Antigonus was deeply involved in the war 
Mtir Greece, Alexander invaded Macedonia, which wa.s tlien .still so weak 
(aud it was not yet so much attached to the new dyna.sty as it was after¬ 
wards under Philip, the grandson of Antigonus) that the Macedonian troops 
deserted to him, and Alexander was recognised as king without difficulty. 
But he did not maintain the new acquisition. Demetrius, the son of Antig¬ 
onus, who was then still very young, assembled a fresh army, attacked him, 
and recovered Macedonia from him, just as Charles XII, in his youth, so 
brilliantly repelled a similar attack. Demetrius pursued Alexander himself 
into Epirus, so that the latter was obliged to take refuge in Acarnauia, and 
returned to his kingdom only with the assistance of tlie iEtolian towns. 
Afterwards, Alexander of Epirus observed indeed a hostile policy towards 
Macedonia, but took care not to become involved in a war with it. His 
khigdom of Epirus was consolidated, and had the same extent in which 
Pyrrhus had left it to him, and he was allied with the iEtolians. 

Trogus says that after the subjugation of Athens, about 264, and after 
the death of Areiis, Antigonus had to carry on a war with Alexander, 
the .son of his brother. This Alexander was the son of Craterus, a half- 
brother of Antigonus, by Phila. 

We will not decide wliether the statement that Antigonus poisoned Alex¬ 
ander, is true or not; but there can be no doubt that he gained possession of 
Corinth by treachery and gained a secure footing in the Peloponnesus. But 
through the carelessness of tlie aged Antigonus, whose thoughts turned 
away from Greece to the restoration of Macedonia, the league of the AcliiEan 
towns was revived and gained fresh strength. Antigonus became the second 
founder of the Macedonian kingdom, hut the more he strengthened his own 
country the more he neglected Greece. Aratus of Sicyon, as we have 
already seen, surprised Corinth and expeUod the Alacedonian garrison. The 
loss of Corinth was a death-blow to Antigonus, for through it he lost 
his dominion over Peloponnesus. The iEtolians, thinking themselves thus 
endangered, allied themselves with Antigonus. The Achmans had received 
considerable support from Ptolemy Euergetes. Antigonus died at the age 
of seventy-three and was succeeded by his son Demetrius, whose reign 
was inglorious and unfortunate for Macedonia. The greatest event of the 
reign of Demetrius is Iris great war for the pos.session of Epirus wliich he 
fought with the iElolians. 
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Alexander oC E]nrus, lire son oC Hie great Pyrrhus, left behin f T'' 
children —two sons, Pyrrhns and Ptolemy, and three daughter \ 
death his sons were yet very young, and his ividow Olympias vvii 
once his sister and his wife, according to the detestable cu’stonVT i'' 
Ptolemies, acted as guardian of the children. Alexander’s kina I 
prised all Epii-us to tlio extent which hia father had possessed and^tT 
of Acarnania which had fallen to his share at the time when the 
divided hotweeu him and the iEtolians. Hut his relation to the iEt'V'"'' 
was insoouro, and Olympias was not ivithout apprehensions ; it is n ^ 'tT 
that symptoms may have alre.idy been visible in Epirus of the'fermcut'vT 1 
afterwards manifested itself in so fearful a manner, and it is not unlikV 
that the malcontents may have applied to the iEtoliaiis. Olympias al^ ^ 
being unahlo to offer any resi.sLancc 1 o the iEtolians, song-lit the protection o*f 
the Macedonians by endeavouring to effect a marriage between one of he- 
daughters (whose name is misspelt Ptia ; -we must no doubt read Plithiai 
with Demetrius of Macedonia. Demetrius accepted the ofler, althoiurh he 
was already married to the Syrian pi-iiices.s Sti-atouice, a sister of Antinchus 
Tlicos, whom lie now divorced in order to marry Plithia, 

Stratonioe, leaving Demetrius, wont to Asia Minor, as Justin, oar only 
authoritj’’, relates ; the divorce, liowever, did not lead to a war hehveen 
Macedonia and Syria, because tlio latter country was too weak. But in 
Syria itself that fury of a woman created great mischief. She proceeded to 
the court at Antioch, offering her hand to Soleiicus Callinicus ; and when 
he rejected the offer, she induced the restless Antiochians by her intrigues to 
recognise her as their queen. Selencus happened to be engaged in an expe¬ 
dition against the upper satrapies, and when lie returned, he conquered 
Stratonioe. Being now deserted by the Antiochians, she was taken prisoner 
and put to death. 

The marriage of Phihia with Demetrius then became the occasion of 
great confusion and misfortune, by dragging him into the war with the 
Hdtolians. The latter availed themselves of the forlorn state of Epirus for 
the purpose of attacking tlie Epirot portion of Acarnania, and making them¬ 
selves masters of the whole country. Demetrius hastened to support the 
Epirots, and thus arose a war between the Macedonians and iEtolians, in 
-which the latter joined the AcheCans, against whom they otherwise enter¬ 
tained an invincible aversion. This is the most brilliant war that was ever 


carried on by the Greeks against the Macedonians, but we Icnow nothing of 
its separate occurrences. Whether the war was hvonglit to a close by the 
conclusion of a truce or otherwise, is unknown. 

There never was a moment since the Laniian war, at which the recovery 
of the national independence of the Greeks was so near at hand as after the 
death of Demetrius. He died during an expedition against the Dardanians, 
after a reign of ten years, leaving behind him Philip, a boy of between five 
and six years old, just at tlio time when the Romans, for the first time, 
appeared with their armies on the eastern coast of the Adriatic.3 



CHAPTER LX. AFFAIRS IN GREECE PROPER AFTER 
ALEXANDER’S DEATH 


The preceding chapter lias dealt with tlie affairs of the post-Alexandrian 
epoch, with chief reference to the outlying territories of the disrupting 
empire. We must now take up the trend of affains in Greece proper, and 
from the Grecian .standpoint. .Soinctliing of this lias necessarily been dealt 
rvitli incidentally in the preceding chapter, hut a certain amount of repe¬ 
tition i.s es.sential to clearness. We are now back in Greece, and are to 
pitiless the effect produced at Athems by the death of Alexander. 


THE nAMIAN WAU 

We have seen that the report of the great conqueror’s demise was at 
first disbelieved. The hearers hoped, hut doubted. When the report was 
confirmed, the effect was electric.® At once tliere was an end of hesitation 
and secrecy. The popular feeling burst forth, like a flood long pent up. 
Phoeion, and the orators of the Macedonian party, endeavoured in vain to 
stem it. Their inlluonco was gone — as Dcmadcs, before long, experienced 
to Ms cost. None were listened to but those who recommended the most 
decided and vigorous measure,s. It was resolved without delay to send a 
supply of arms and money to Leosthcncs for his levies at Tamarus, with 
directions no longer to make a secret of the object for which they were 
destined. The remainder of the treasure of TIarpahis, and the penalties 
which had been recovered, furnished the mean,g. 

It was very important, now that a prospect was once more opened of a 
general confederacy among the Greeks for a national cause, that Athens 
.should immediately make her determination known as widely as possible. 
By another decree, the people declared ilself ready to assert the liberty of 
Greece, and to deliver the cities which were held by Macedonitaii garrisons > 
for this purpose a fleet was to be equipped of forty trireme galleys, and two 
hundred of the larger size, with four banks of oars. All the citizens under 
forty years of age were to arm : those of seven tribes to prepare for foreign 
service, the rest to remain at home for the defence of Attica. Lastly, 
envoys were appointed to the principal states of Greece, to announce that 
Athens was again, as in the days of lier ancient glory, about to place herself 
in the front of the battle with the common enemy, and to set her last 
resources, men, money, and ships, on the venture; and to exhort all who 
wished for independence, to follow her example. 

The success of the Athenian negotiations appears not to have been so 
great in Peloponne.sus as iii the northern states, though these were exposed 
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to tlie enemy’s first attacks. Sparta, Arcadia, and Acliaia kept ak 
the struggle to tlie end — whether restrained by jealousy of Atheii ^ 
the remembrance of the last unfortunate contest with Macedonia M 
Elis, Sicyoii, Phliiis, Epidaiiriis, Tirezen, and Argos joined the confed? 
but even of these, several appear to have held back until they weie e ' 
aged by the first success of the other allies. In northein Greece Leosth'''^^' 
himself was one of the most active and suecessfid envoys. As soon. 
had completed the equipment of his levies at Tienarus, leaving them 
seems, under the coniniaiid of an inferior officer, he went over to All 1 
lie found the lEtoliaiis, who h.id been alarmed and incensed by Alexandef' 
threats about (Eniadm, heartily inclined to the national cause, and obtained 
a promise of seven thousand men. He then proceeded to solicit aid from 
Locria, Pliocis, and others of the neighbouring states. Almost everywhere 
from the borders of Macedonia to Attiea, a good sjoirit prevailed. The 
Dolopians, the inountaiaeers of Oita, all tlie towns of Doris, Carystiis in 
Eubma, the Locrians and Phocians, many of the tribes in the western vallevs 
of Piiniiis, as the Afnianiaiis, Alyzieans, and Athamantians, the Leucadians 
and a part at least, it seems, of the Acarnaniaiis, sent their contingents! 
Even from beyond the borders of Greece, the allies received some auxiliaries': 
from the Molossian chief, Arypimus, who, however, afterwards deserted and 
betrayed them, and in very small number from Illyria and Thrace. But the 
policy by wbich Thebes had boon destroyed, aud its territory divided among 
the Boeotian towns, was now attended with an effect more disastrous to 
Greece than the conqueror could have foreseen. It was known that the 
success of the Greeks would be followed by the restoration of Thebes—the 
Theban exiles probably formed a strong body in the Greek army; and hence 
the Bceotians, thoiigli surrounded on all sides by the forces of the confederacy, 
zealously adhered to the Macedonian cause, which was that of their private 
interest, and their inveterate hatred to the fallen city. 

Antipater received the tidings of Alexander’s death —to him no mourn¬ 
ful event — nearly at the same time with those of the movements in Greece. 
His situation was one of great difficulty and danger, The whole force im¬ 
mediately at his disposal was small, and, if he marched against Greece, 
it would be necessary to leave a part of it for the protection of Macedonia. 
N 0 verthel 0 .ss Antipater determined not to wait for reinforcements nor to 
remain on the defensive, but to seek the enemy. The force which he was 
able to bring into the field amounted to no more than thirteen thousand foot, 
and six hundred horse. It might seem that he, rather than the Athsnians, 
was acting rashly, when, with so small an army, he ventured to invade 
Greece: and perhaps he relied somewhat too confidently on the superiority 
of the Macedonian discipline and tactics, and on the recollection of his vic¬ 
tory over Agis. It must however be observed, that lie calculated on the 
support of the Thessalians, and probably of some other northern states; 
and he might hope by a rapid movement to crush the confederacy, before it 
had collected its forces, or at least to prevent it from receiving fresh acces¬ 
sions of strength. He had also ordered Sippas, whom he left to supply his 
place in Macedonia, to levy troops with the utmost diligence, and may have 
expected to be speedily reinforced by these recruits. His coffers were well 
filled, for he had received a large supply of treasure from Alexander; and 
the fleet which had brought it over, consisting of 110 galleys, remained with 
iiim, and was now ordered to attend the operations of the army. 

Leosthenes was elected commander-in-chief, not more in hoiiour^ of 
Athens than on account of the confidence which was reposed in his abilities. 
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Hlienians could spare no more than five thousand infantry, and five huii- 
l^'Vrivalry, of Attic troops ; to these they added two thousand mercenaries. 
nt now the Besotians, encouraged perhaps by the tidings of Antipater’s 
roach, collected their forces to oppose tlic passage of this little aimy, and 
'^^mpeci near Platasa, no doubt in very superior numbers, to watch the 
Cithffii'on. Leosthenes, apprised of their movement, hastened with 
riiVisiou of his troops to the relief of his countrymen, effected a junction 
them, and gave battle to the enemy. He gained a complete victory, 
uised a trophy, and returned, with this happy omen of more important 
success, to his camp. 

Antipater was joined on his march by a strong body of Thessalian cavalry, 
under Menmi of Pharsalus, which gave liim, in tins arm, a decided advantage 
over the allies. He drew up his forces, it seems, in the vale of the Sper- 
iiiiis and offered battle. Leosthenes did not wait to he attacked. It is 
possible that he may have had a secret understanding with the Thessa- 
Ii,in general. But his army was thirty tliousand strong, and it may have 
teen the sight of his superior force that fixed Menon’s wavering inclination. 
The fortune of the day was decided by the Tliessalian cavalry, which went 
over m the heat of the battle to the Greeks. W c are not informed what 
loss Antipater suffered, but he did not tliink it safe to attempt to retreat 
tlirough Thessaly. He looked about for the nearest place of refuge, and 
threw himself into the town of Lamia — which stood in a strong position on 
j the south side of hlount Othrys, about three miles from the sea—began to re- 

( p,iir the fortifications, and laid in a supply of arms and provisions furnished 

I perhaps hy the fleet. His only remaining hope was that he might be able 

I to sustain a siege, until succouns .should arrive. Leosthenes immediately 
I pioceeded to fortify a camp near the town, and after liaving in vain chal¬ 
lenged the enemy to a fresh engagement, made several attempt.s to take it 
by assault. But the place was too strong, the garrison too numerous : the 
assailants were repulsed with the lo.ss of many lives ; and at length he found 
himself obliged to turn the siege into a blockade. 

It was the first advantage that had been gained for many years over the 
llacedonian anus, which were beginning perhaps to bo thought invincible ; 
and it had certainly reduced an enemy, late the master of Greece, to a state 
of extreme distress and danger. The confidence of the people was raised 
to its utmost height by an emba.ssy from Antipater, by which he sued for 
peace. We are not informed what terms he proposed, but his overtures were 
probably treated as a sign of despair. The pieople looked upon him as already 
111 their power, and demanded that he should surrender at discretion. Yet 
they did not relax their efforts, hut made use of the advantage they had 
gained to procure additional strength for the common cause. Polyeuctus 
was sent with other envoys into Pclopronnesns, to rouse the states which had 
hitherto remained neutral, to action. Plere he was opposed by some of the 
traitors whom Athens liacl lately ca.st out from her bosom ; but he was sec¬ 
onded by the voluntary exertions of his old colleague Demosthenes. 

As soon as Alexander’s death released the Athenians from the restraint 
which his power had imposed on them, the orators of the Macedonian party 
sank under the contempt and indignation of the people, and several of them 
paid the penalty of their former insolence and baseness. Demades was per¬ 
haps most mildly treated in proportion to his offences. Yet he was brought 
to trial on several indietments — among other.s, as the author of the decree 
which conferred divine honours on Alexander, for which he was condemned 
to a fine of ten talents [dC2000 or $10,000], But he was partially disfran- 
u. w.—voi,. IV. 2II 
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chisod, so as to be inade 
bronze 


incapable of taking part 


in nibl' ' ’ 

.’onzo statues also, witli wbicli be bad been honoured, and\roiGT^’ “ 
were melted down, and applied to purposes the most expressive of 
and loathing for the oiiginal. lie however remained al Athens 11 ^^'^''“" 
joyment of his ill-gottcii wealth, waiting till the accomplishment of Ph ^ 
denunciations should raise him once more out of his ignominious ol ^ 
and should compel the people to listen to his voice. The time-serviiio- p'i« 
the prosecutor ol Demosthenes, and the witty glutton Callimedon ivh i 
been accused by Domost]icne.s of a treasonable correspondence with the ° 1 
at Alegara, were also convicted, we know not on what charges, and were oblH V 
eitlier by soiitence of banishment, or to escape worse evils, to quit Athein 
They now tJirew aside tlie mask, openly entered into the service of Mac ' 
donia, and wore employed by Antipater to counteract the influence of the 
Athenian envoyvS in Peloponnesus with all the power of their oratory. 


BETUBN OE DEMOSTHENES; DEATH OE LEOSTHENES 

Deinosthcnes had not resigned himself so contentedly as iEschines to 
perpetual exile. It was perhaps a weakness, but one which does not lower 
him in our esteem, that he met the thought of it with less courage than that 
of death. But when he hoard of the successes of Leostlienes, when he learned 
that an Athenian embassy was making the circuit of Peloponnesus to advocate 
the cause of national inctepeudcuce, and that it was thwarted at every step by 
Antipater’s hirelings, his clesiiondency and resentment vanished ; he quitted 
his retreat, joined the envoys, and accompanied them to the end of 
their mission. To him it owed its most important results. Sicyon, Argos, 
and even Corinth are mentioned among the states which were brought over to 
the league by bis eloquence. His kinsman Demon took advantage of the 
general feeling to propose a decree for his recall. It was pa,ssed, and not m 
tlie form of an act of grace, but of a respectful invitation. A vessel was 
sent by public autliority, to bring him over from the place of liis sojourn, 
When it returned with liini to Pirmus, a solemn procession, headed by the 
magistrates and the priests, came down to greet him, and to escort him back 
to the city. He now again raised his hands — perhaps to the goddess whom 
he had unjustly reproached — and congratulated himself ou a return so much 
happier than that of Alcibiades, as it rvas the effect of the free goodwill of 
his fellow-citizens, not extorted from their fears. It was indeed a day of 
glory so pure — not to he effaced by a thousand scandalous anecdotes—that 
he might gladly have consented to the price which he afterwards paid for it. 
The penalty to which he had been condemned still remained to be discharged, 
and it was one of those obligations which it seems could not he legally 
cancelled. But Demon carried a decree by which fifty talents were assigned 
to Demosthenes from the treasury, nominally to defray the cost of an altar 
which was annually adorned at the public expense for one of the festivals. 

But these bright gleams of joy and hope wore soon to be overcast. 
Antipater’s fortune bad sunk to the lowest point; it was now to be 
gradually gaining the ascendant. The first disaster which befell the Greek 
cause was the death of Leostlienes. Antipater had directed a sally against 
the besiegers, who were employed in the work of cireumvallatioii. A. sharp 
combat took place ; and Leostlienes, hastening up to the support of his men, 
was struck on the head by a stone from an engine, fell senseless, and was 
carried back to the camp, where he died, the third day after. 
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'^"rn’emaiiied to be considered, wlio should take the place of Leosthenes. 
Tf,> choice, we find, was left without dispute to Athens. Antiphilus, a 
uuD^raou'wlio had acquired high leputation for courage and military skill, 
ileived the command. 

LEONNATUS 


Bat in the meanwhile succouns were approaching for the relief of An- 
j ter. Leonnatus had come down to take po.ssession of his satrapy, with 
lastruc'tioiis from Perdiccas, to aid Eumene.s in the conque.st of Cappadocia. 
IJut if he was ever in earnest about this enterprise, he was soon diverted 
from it by other projects. He liad entered into a secret correspondence 
with Olympias, who, being in open enmity with Antipa- 
ter, and very much dissatisfied with tlie recent arrange- 
1 ments, desired to form an alliance, tlirongh her daughter 
M Cleopatra, the widowed queen of Epirus, with some one 
powerful enough to protect her interests. The history 
of such negotiations is seldom accurately known; it 
only appeals that Leonnatns received a letter from 
Cleopatra, in which she promised him her hand — if he 
came to Pella with a sufficient force, it must be sup- 
posed, to overpower Antipater, and to secure the tliroue 
of Macedonia for himself. He was a man of sanguine 
temper, as well as of towering ambition, and eagerly 
grasped at the offer. While lie was occupied witli tliis 
scheme, he received a message from Antipater, now 
blocked up in Lamia, to implore his speediest succour. 
4 Antipater’s envoy was empowered to offer the hand of 

7 of Aiitipator’s daughters to Leomiatus. Eumenes 

endeavoured to dissuade Leonnatus from compliance 
I request, and professed to consider his own 

\ lifs danger from tlie enmity of Antipater and 

// Hocatacus. Leonnatus therefore thought he might 

/ safely trust him with the secret, let him see 

Water Cirrieb Cleopatra’s letters, and assured him that hi.s 

intentions were nothing less than friendly to 
Antipater. But the project did not at ail suit tlie views of Eumenes, wlio 
saw tliat he should probably forfeit his satrapy with the patronage of Per- 
cliccas, and felt no confidence in the impetuous character of Leonnatus. 
He therefore made hi.s escape by night, accompanied only by three hundred 
horse and two hundred armed slaves, with his treasure, which amounted to 
live thousand talents, and lied to Perdiccas, whose favour he secured by 
this proof of fidelity. 

Leonnatus had now no choice left. It was in Macedonia alone that he 


could^ hope to establish himself. But it seems that he thought it necessary 
for his own sake, first to quell the insurroction of the Greeks, and then 
to rid himself of Antipater. lie therefore crossed over to Europe, and 
marched towards the theatre of war. In Macedonia, he added a large 
body of troops to his array, which then numbered no less than twenty thou¬ 
sand foot and twenty-five hundred horse. When Antiphilus heard of the 
approach of this formidable force, he immediately perceived that the siege 
must be raised; and he seems to have taken his measures with great judg¬ 
ment and energy. He fired his camp, sent the baggage and all his useless 
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people io Melitrca, a town on the Enipens, which lay near liis i'"'" 
himself, crossing the chain of Othrys, advanced with his unen^'^'v 
troops io moot Lcnunatus, before he could ho joined by Antipat ' 


DEATH OF LKONNATUK; NAVAL WAR; WAR IN THES.SAlA' 

Leonnatus charged with his wonted valour ; hut after a sharp combat f 
troops were broken, and put to flight, and driven into the marsh, wher'l 
lihnself fell, pierced with many wounds. The Greeks remained masters rf 
the field, and erected their trophy, the third avhicli they had won sinnp ti- 
beginning of the war. 

To Antipater however the loss which he suffered through the defeat of 
Loonnatus was more than compensated by the advantage he gained from tin, 
death of a formidable rival; though he ruay not have known the whole extent 
of Ids danger. Tie had followed the march of the Greeks, and it seems va,, 
at no great distance when the battle took place ; for the next day he effeetk 
a junction with the army of Leonnatns, which immediately aclmowledged him 
as its cliief. lie noiv saw himself at the head of a force, before which the 
allies, hut for the superiority of thoir cavalry, rvould not have been ahle to 
stand. Still, such was the terror inspired by the Thessalian horse, that he 
did not venture to descond into the plain; and he had probably already re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the approach of Craterus. He therefore advanced alontf 
the higher ground on the skirts of the pilain towards the borders of Macedonia'! 
Antiphilus and Menon could only watch his movements, and made no at¬ 
tempt to obstruct them; hut remained in the central vale of Thessaly. 

In the meanwhile the Athenians, who had undertaken the whole harden 
of the war on the sea, had been defeated on rvhat they were used to consider 
as their own element. Tlie Macedonian admiral Clitus, with liis 240 sail, 
gained two victories over the Athenians, who were commanded by Eetioii, and 
destroyed a great nmnher of their ships. Soon after, when the Macedonians 
had become masters of the sea, a squadron was sent, ivith a strong body of 
troops, hlaoedonians as well as mercenaries, under the command of Micion, 
to invade Attica. Pliocion led a,s strong a force as could be mustered to meet 
the enemy, who had landed on the eastern coast, not far from hlarathon, 
and was overrunniiig tho country. But the enemy rvas defeated, and driven 
hack to his ships with great loss, and Micion was left among the slain. So 
that even this naval war, though it probably inflicted a severe injury on the 
Athenians, terminated in a manner which reminded them of better days. 

Not long after, the aspect of affairs in Thessaly was again changed by the 
arrival of Craterus. He had brought, beside the veterans, four thousand 
heavy-armed, one thousand Persian bowmen and slingers, and fifteen hun¬ 
dred cavalry. He probably entered Thessaly by one of the western passes, 
as tins was the direction which Aiitipater bacl taken. When they had joined 
their forces, Craterus resigned tho supremo command to his colleague. 
They then inarched down into the pilaiii, where the allies were posted, and 
encamped near the banks of the Peneus. The Macedonian army now 
amounted to between forty thousand and fifty thousand heavy infantry, 
three thousand light troops, and five thousand cavalry. The Greeks weie 
little more than half a.s numerous; lor the AUtolians had not retmued 
to the camp. It became evident to Antiphilus and Menon that they must 
hazard a battle or soon he deserted by the greater part of their troops. 
The engagement took place on the plain of Crannon, a little to tlie we.st ot 
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loitl IjtiLvetiii LiiiLsti ftiid Diiarfetilus^ not i'lir iroiii tlio foot of ii rtuigo of 
> ", lulls Stretch aoro&s from the Enipeus to the Peiieus. It began, ,ib 
riir witli the cavalry. That of the Jlacedonians was probably eomiiiaiidcd 
1 1 Ciaterus, but it was still unable to cope with the Thessalians; and the 
leiit'of the day might have been Ksimdar to that in which Leoniiatus fell, if 
the Jlacedoiiians had not now had the advantage of two able and experi- 
■noed o-eiierals. Autipatcr, who was at the head of the phalanx, when lie 
Ijn- jus horse giving way, fell upon the enemy’s infantry. They were 
niiite imable to sustain the shock, hut still were so ahly commanded that 
tie^ lefcreated in good order to the adjacent high ground, iuicl there took up 
,, position from which the Slaccdonians vainly attempted to dislodge them. 
Ivo seem to collect from tliis fact tluit Alexander was still more fortunate 
HI lib enemies than in his officers. But Menon, perceiving the retreat of his 
infantry, did not venture to jirolong the conib.it, in which he wa.s on the 
point of gaining a decided victory; he drew off his troops, and the Mace- 
dounins remained everywhere masters of the held. 


DISSOLUTION 01? THE LEAGUE 

The Greeks had not lost more than hve hundred men; hut though the 
lois was trifling, it was the result of a defeat; and this, in such circum- 
dciiices, was inevitably fatal to their cause. Antiihiilus and Menon thought 
tlieniselves forced to negotiate. Antipater at once saiv tliat an opportunity 
vas presented to him of dissolving the confederacy without another blow, 
lilieii the Greek heralds came to him with propo,ba]s of peace, lie dechired 
tkt he would enter into no treaty with the confederacy, but was willing to 
leceive envoys from the allied states separately. He know that this would 
be an irresistible temptation to each to rononnee the common cause, that 
it might make the hotter terms for itself. But to hasten tlieir resolution, he 
and Ciatenis laid siege to some of the Thess.ili.ui towns, among the rest to 
Piiarsaliis, wliicii the allies were compelled to abandon to tlieir fate. This 
proof of weakness, and the danger which extorted it, overpowered all reluct- 
.luoe in tlie inferior states oC the confederacy. One after another sent its 
envoys to the Macedonian camp, and submitted to the terms chetated by 
Antipater, which were unexpectedly mild. 'LTieir lenity attracted those 
ivlio still hesitated, and in a short time all had laid down their arms. 

The two states which liad excited and guided the insurrection, now 
remained exposed to the conqueror’s vengeance, unable to afford any help to 
one another — unable, had their forces been united, to offer any resistance 
to him, Phocion now had tho melancholy pleasure of exerting the influence 
he had gained by his long connection with the enemies of his country, in her 
behalf. For the readiness he showed on this occasion, we may well forgive 
his gentle reproach—that if she had followed his counsels, she would not 
have needed his aid ; as in truth if she had followed those of Lyoiclas in the 
Persian W.ar, slie would not have become an object of envy and hatred, and 
would perhaps never have been .subject to a Macedonian master. The 
honour of his mediation lie shared with Demadra, to wliom the eyes of all 
were first turned in tlii,s emergency. While the storm of war was rolling 
towards the frontiers of Attica, Hemades sat aloof, like Aoliilles, aii unooii' 
cerned spectator, brooding over Ms dislionour, and could only be iuducecl 
to interpose by entreaties and gifts. He was a disfranchised man, who had 
no right to offer Ills advice. But he was not inexorable; and when bis 
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fi'iincliibe was rosLorod to him, proposed a decree, which was i 
carried, to scud envoys, Phocion and himself in the number, with hill 
to Antipater. They found the Macedonian army encamped on tl 
Thebes, and preparing to invade Attica. Antipater would be satisfierl^ ? 
nothing but ab.solntc .submission. 

The torm.s linally granted w'cre, tliat they should deliver up a numhe f 
their obnoxioms ora tons, including I)oino,sthene,s and Hyperidea; that rt •• 
should limit their franchise by a standard of property ; that they'sh *f'i 
receive a garrison in Munychia, and pay a sum of money for the cast (^11 > 
war. Ail the ai tides w'ore accepted by the plenipotentiaries, and ratified 
tlic people; and soon after tho Macedonian garrison marched into Miiuvchi^ 
to settle tho interpretation of tho.se which had not been precisely defined 


Tnn OAPITULATION 

We conclude that tho Athenian.s had been induced to expect a revival of 
the ancient limited democracy, perhaps as it existed in the time of Solon' 
))y wiiich the poorest would indeed liave been excluded from several office'.' 
but not from the privileges which they cxerci.sed in the assembly ami the 
coiu't.s of ju,slice. iropdo.ss as the condition of the people was, it seems 
doubtful wlielher tliey would liavc x'.itilied tlie treaty, if they had known 
heforehand how Autipater understood it on tdiis i)oint. The new regulation 
which he decreed sounded very moderate, it not necessary or just; but iti 
practical ofteot was tl)at xiearly two-thirds of the citizens were disfranchised, 
and many transported out of (ircccc. It jirovided Unit a qualification of 
trvo thousand draclmue sliould be required irom every citizen, and this has 
been ooramoiily understood as the entire amount of property of every kind to 
ho possessed by each. If this was tho ease, it remains an inexplicable mys¬ 
tery that out of twenty-one thousand persons then exercising the franchise.no 
more than nine thou.sand could be found pos.se,ssing that sum [£80or8400]. 

To the di,sfrancliised citizens Antipater offered a town and district in 
Thrace. A great nurabor of a liighcr class rvere formally banished. 

It .seems Unit tho contribution which had been mentioned in the treaty 
was not immediately exacted; perhaps wa.s purposely reserved as an addi¬ 
tional security for their good behaviour. The question about S'limos was 
referred to the king’s council, and, by order of Perdiccas, the Athenian 
colonists were soon after expelled from their po.sse.s,sion,s. The republic, it 
appears, was also deprived of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros. 

THE END OE DEMOSTHENES 

Demosthenes and his partners in misfortune had retired from the city 
before the Macedonian garrison arrived, yet hardly so soon as it was heard 
that Autipater was on his march against Athens. Demades proposed a de¬ 
cree condemning Antipater’s victims to death. They had certainly escaped, 
before they could be arrested under tins decree; and their first place of ref¬ 
uge was JEgina. 

As the danger grew more pres,sing, the friends parted, seeking separate 
a.sylum.s. Aristonicus and Uimerien.s took shelter in i.he iEaceum. Hypei’- 
idcs, it seems, first sought refuge at the altar of Poseidon in the same 
island, but afterwards passed over to Peloponnesus, and ded to the temple 
of Deineter at Hermione, once deemed a shrine of awful sanctity. Demos- 
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the sanctuary of Poseidon in the isle of Calaurea near Trcezen. 
’Xre remained no hope of safety for the fugitives, but in the protection 
of the gods. But Antipater had taken his measures to render even this 
™fg(ruard unavailing. 

" It was not in Athens alone that Antipater pursued the friends of liberty 
to death. To carry out his purpose, lie had engaged the services of a band 
f men,' who, from their infamous occupation, acquired the title of the 
Edie-Hunters. The leader of this pack rvas an Italian Greek of Thurii, 
jiauied Archills. He liad been a player, and afterwards, it seems, had 
studied, perhaps practised, rhetoric; but we find no trace that he was con¬ 
nected with any political party in Greece — where indeed, as a foreigner, he 
could scarcely have been admitted into one. He served probably for 
nothino' but his hire ; yet he displayed as much zeal in his commission, as 
if he had been instigated by private enmity. He was attended on his cir¬ 
cuit by a guard of Thracians, and with their assistance dragged most of the 
Athenian exiles — whom, as the prey for which his master most longed, he 
had undertaken to seize himself — from the altars to which he found them 
chncfing. Aristonicus, Ilimeranis, and Ilyperides were conveyed to Antipa¬ 
ter, who was then at Corinth or Clconm, and the first two at least were imme¬ 
diately put to death. Hyperidea, according to tire more authentic report, rvas 
reserved to be executed in Macedonia. But all seem to have agreed that 
Antipater was not satisfied with lii.s blood, but ordered his tongue to be 
first cut out, and his remains to be cast to the dogs. Plis bones however 
were secretly rescued by one of lii,s kinsmen, and carried to Athens, where 
they were buried in the grave of his fathers. 

Demoatlienes calmly awaited the coming of Archias in ilie temple at 
Calaurea, well knowing that he would not be sheltered by the sanctity of 
the place, and prepared for his end. He had dreamed, it is said, the night 
before, that he was contending with Archias in a tragic partj that the 
judgment of the spectators was in his favour, but that he lost the prize, 
because he had not been furnished with the outward requisites of the exhi¬ 
bition — an apt illustration at least of his failure in the real contest, which 
was the ta.sk of his life. When Archias came to the door of the temple with 
his satellites, he found Demosthenes seated. He at first addressed him in 
the language of friendly persuasion, to inveigle him out of his retreat, and 
offered to intercede with Antipater in his behalf. 

Demosthenes listened for a time in silence to ]ii.s bland professions, but 
at length replied: “ Archias, yon never won me by your acting, nor will 
you now by your promises.” When the player found that he was detected, 
he flung away the mask, and threatened in earnest. “ Now," said Demos¬ 
thenes, “you speak from the Macedonian ti'ipod; before you were only 
acting: wait a little, till I have written a letter to my friends at home.” 
And he took a roll, as to write, and as was his wont, when he was engaged 
in composition, put the end of tlie reed to his mouth, and bit it; lie then 
covered his face with his robe, and bowed his head. According to another 
report, he was seeu to take something out of a piece of linen, and put it into 
Ins mouth ; the Thracians imagined that it was gold. In one way or other, 
he had swallowed a poison which he had kept for this use. When he had 
remained some time in this attitude the barbarians, thinking that he was 
lingering tlirough fear, began to taunt him with cowardice ; and Archias, 
going up to him, urged him to rise, and repeated his offers of mediation. 

Demosthenes now felt the poison in his veins; he uncovered his face, rose, 
and fixing his eyes on the dissembler, said, “ It is time for you, Archias, to 
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fiuisli the part of Creou, and to ca&L niy body to the docra. i 't'"! ‘ 
eaiiotuary, Poseidon, still breathing; though Antipater, and the ir\i ' 
nians, have not spared even it from pollution.” So saying, he 
Xalloring step towards tiio door, but had scarcely passed the altar vh '^1 


His end would undoubtedly have been more truly heroic, though not' 
the sight of his own generation, if he had braved the insults and tortur” 
which awaited him. But he must not be judged by a view of life -(vhich 
had never been p)rcseuted to him; according to his own, it must hue 
seemed base to submit to the enemy Avhom he had hitherto defied, for k 
sake of a few day,s more of ignominious wretchedness. And ken on 
the principles of a higher philosophy he might think that the gods, who 
were not able to protect biiu, bad discharged him from their service and 
permitted him to withdraw from a post which he could no longer defend. 

The ancients saw the finger of Heaven in the fate of the vile instru¬ 
ments of his destruction. TTiat of Deraades will be afterwards related' 
Arcliias ended his days in extreme indigence, under the weight of univer¬ 
sal contempt. It avas later before Athens was permitted to do justice to 
the services of her great citizen, who indeed had never lost her esteem. Tlie 
time at length came when his nephew Demochares might safely propose a 
deoree, by which the honours of the prytaueum and of the foremost seat at 
public spsotacles, wore granted to his descendants, and a bronze statue uus 
erected in the agora to himself. It bore an inscription, corresponding in 
its import to the dream which ho was said to liave had at Calaurea: “Had 
but the strength of thy arm, Demosthenes, equalled thy spirit, never would 
Greece have sunk under the foroiguor’s yoke.” The statue itself was be¬ 
lieved in Plutarch’s time to have confirmed the general persuasion of liib 
iniioeence as to the only charge which ever threw a shade on the puiity of 
his political character.^ The honours paid to his memory were not confined 
to Athens. A monuincnt was erected to him in the sanctuary where he 
died, and both at Calaurea and in other parts of Greece he continued, down 
to the ago of Hadrian and probably as long as the memory of the past sur¬ 
vived there, to receive marks of public reverence apiproaching to the worship 
of a hero.^ 


GEOTE’S estimate of DEMOSTHENES 

The violent deaths of these illustrious orators, the disfranchisement and 
deprortation of the Athenian demos, tire suppiression of the public dicas- 
teries, the occupation of Athens by a Macedonian garrison, and of Greece 
generally by Macedonian Exile-IIunters — are events belonging to one and 
the same calamitous tragedy, and marking the extinction of the autonomous 
Hellenic Avorlcl. Of Hypierides as a citizen rve knoiv only the general fact, 
that he maintained from first to last, and Avith oratorical ability inferior only 
to Demosthenes, a strenuous opipiosition to Macedonian dominion oyer 
Greece ; though his prosecution of Demosthenes respecting the Harpalian 

[1 Plutarclic tplh this story : “ A cerlahi soldier being sent for to come unto bis captain, did 
put sucli pieces of gold us lie had into tlie hands of Demosthenes’ .statue, Avhich had both his 
hands joined together: and there grew haid by it a gieat piano tiee, divers leaves wlieieof either 
bloAvn off by wind by chance, or else pul there of purpose by the soldier, covered so this gold, 
that it Avas there a long time, and no man found it : until such time as the soldier came again, 
and found it as he left it. jllereupon this matter running abroad in every man’s moutli, theie 
were divers wise men that took occasion of tins subject to make epigiams in the praise of llemos- 
tlienes, who in his life was never ooiiupled.” But the same story was told of other statues.] 
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tieahiue appeal's (so far as it comes before us) discreditable. Of Denios- 
theneb, we know more — enough to form a judgment of him both as citizen 
,uid statesman. At the time of his cleath he was about sixty-two years of age, 
3 ud we have before us his first Philippic^ delivered thirty years before (362- 
kil B.C.). We are thus sure that even at that early day he took a saga¬ 
cious and provident measure of the danger which threatened Grecian liberty 
flora the energy and encroachments of Philip. He impressed upon his 
countrjmen this coming danger, at a time when the older and more influ¬ 
ential politicians either could not or would not see it; he called aloud upon 
his fellow-citizens for personal service and pecuniary contributions, enforcing 
tlie call by all the artifices of consummate oratory, when such distasteful 
propositions only entailed unpopularity upon himself. At the period when 
Demosthenes first addressed these earnest appeals to his countrymen, long 
before the fall of Olyuthus, the power of Philip, though formidable, might 
liave been kept perfectly well within the limits of Macedonia and Thrace ; 
and would probably have been so kept, had Demosthenes possessed in 361 
B.c. as much public influence as he bad acquired ten years afterwards. 

Throughout the whole career of Demosthenes as a public advi.ser, down 
to the battle of Chaerouea, we trace tlie same combination of earnest patriot¬ 


ism with Avise and long-sighted policy. 
During the three years’ war which ended 
with the battle of Chaerouea, tlie Athen¬ 
ians in the main followed his counsel; 
and disastrous as were the ultimate mili¬ 
tary results of that war, for which De¬ 
mosthenes could not be responsible, its 
earlier periods Avere creditable and suc¬ 
cessful, its general scheme Avas the best 
that the case admitted, and its diplomatic 
management universally triumphant. But 
what invests the purposes and policy of 
Demosthenes Avith peculiar grandeur, is, 
that they were not simply Athenian, but 
in an eminent degree Pauhellenio also. 
It was not Athens only that he sought 
to defend against Philip, but the Avhole 
Hellenic Avorld. In this he toAvers above 
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the greatest of his predecessors for half a century before his birth — Pericles, 
Archidainus, Agesilaus, Epaminondas ; Avhose policy Avas Athenian, Spartan, 
Theban, rather than Hellenic. He carries us back to the time of the inva¬ 


sion of Xerxes and the generation immediately succeeding it, Avheu the 
struggles and sufferings of the Athenians against Persia Avere consecrated 
by complete identity oi interest with collective Greece. The sentiments to 
Avhicli Demosthenes appeals throughout his numerous orations are those of 
the noblest and largest patriotism — trying to inflame the ancient Grecian 
sentiment of an autonomous Hellenic Avorld, as the indispensable condition 
of a dignified and desirable existence; but inculcating at the same time 
that these blessings could only be preserved by toil, self-saciifice, devotion 
of fortune, and Avillingiiess to brave haid and steady personal .service. 

Prom the destruction of Thebes by Alexander in 335 B.u,, to the Lamian 
War after his death, the policy of Athems neither was nor could be conducted 
by Demosthenes. But condemned as he was to comparative inellicaoy, he 
yet rendered material service to Athens, in the Hai’palian afliair of 324 b.c. 
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n, iiiisiead of opposing the alliance of llie city with Harpaliis, 
ported it as warmly as Ilypcridos, tlio exaggerated promises of the 
might probably have prevailed, and war Avould have been declared a^ai ^ 
Alexander. The Lainian War was not of his original suggestion, since h 
was in exile at its commencement. But ho threw himself mto it with nni ^ 
served ardour, and was greatly instrumental in procuring the large numir' 
of adhesions with it obtained from so many Grecian states. In spite of iti 
disastrous result, it was, like the battle of Chmroiiea, a glorious effort for thr 
recovery of Grecian liberty, undertaken under circumstances which promised 
a fair chance of success. There was no excessive rashness in calculatino' on 
distractions in the empire left by Alexander; on mutual hostility amon^ 
the principal officers and on the probability of having only to make head 
against Aiitipater and Macedonia, with little or no reinforcement from Asia 
Disastrous as the enterprise ultimately prroved, yet the risk was one faiily 
worth incurring, with so noble an object at stake ; and could the war have 
been protracted another year, its termination would probably have been very 
different. Wo shall see this presently when we come to follow Asiatic events, 
After a catastrophe so ruinous, extinguishing free speech in Greece, and dis¬ 
persing the Athenian demos to distant lands, Demosthenes himself could 
hardly have desired, at the age of sixty-two, to prolong his existence as a 
fugitive beyond sea. 

Of the speeches which he composed for private litigants, occasionally also 
for himsolf, before the dicastcry, and of the numerous stiinnlating and admon¬ 
itory harangues on the public affairs of the moment, which he had addressed 
to his assGiiihlcd countrymen, a few remain for the admiration of posterity. 
These luirangues serve to us, not only as evidence of his unrivalled excel¬ 
lence as an orator, but as one of the chief sources from which we are enabled 
to appreciate the last pliase of free Grecian life, as an acting and working 
reality. 


ANTirATEH IN GE1SI5CE 

The death of Demosthenes, with its tragical circumstances, is on the 
whole less melancholy than the prolonged life of Phoclon, as agent of 
Macedonian supremacy in a city half depopulated, where he had been born 
a free citizen, and which he had .so long helped to administer as a free com¬ 
munity. The dishonour of Phocion’s po.sition must have been aggravated 
by the distress in Athens, arising both out of the violent deportation of one- 
half of its free citizens, and out of the compulsory return of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos — which island was now taken from Athens, after she 
had occupied it forly-throo years, and restored to the Samian people and to 
their recalled exiles, by a rescript of Perdiccas in the name of Arrliidmus. 
Occupying this obnoxious elevation, Phociou exercised authority with Ms 
usual probity and mildness. Exerting himself to guard the citizens from 
being annoyed by disorders on the part of the garrison of hlimychia, he kept 
up friendly intercourse with its commander Menyllus, though refusing all 
presents both from him and from Aiitipater. 

Throughout Peloponnesus, Antipater purged and remodelled the cities, 
Argos, Megalopolis, and others, as he had done at Athens; installing in 
each an oligarchy of his oAvn partisans—sometimes with a Macedonian gar¬ 
rison— and putting to death, dejiorting, or expelling hostile, or intractable, 
or deinocratical citizens. Having completed tlie subjugation of Peloponnesus, 
he passed across the Corinthian Gulf to attack the AStolians, now the only 
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Gieeks leinaiuiug uiisubdaecl. It was tlie inirpose of Antipater, not merely 
to conquer this warlike and rude people, but to transport them in mass across 
into Asia, and march them up to the interior deserts of tlie empire. His army 
fl-as too powerful to be resisted on even ground, so that .all the more accessible 
toVns and villages fell into his hands. But the iEtoliaus defended themselves 
bravely, withdrew their families into the high towns and mountain tops of 
their very rugged country, and caused serious loss to the klacedonian invad¬ 
ers. Nevertheless, Craterus, who had carried oir war of the same land with 
Alexander in Sogdiaua, manifested so much skill in seizing the points of com¬ 
munication, that he intercepted all their supplies and reduced tliem to extreme 
distress, amidst the winter which had now supervened. The iEtoliaiis, in 
spite of bravery and endurance, must soon liavo been compelled to surrender 
from cold and hunger, bad not the unexpected arrival of Antigonus from 
Asia communicated such news to Antipater and Craterus, as induced them to 
prepare for marching back to Alacedonia, with a view to the crossing of the 
Hellespont and operating in Asia. They concluded a pacification with 
the iEtoliaus — po.stponing till a future period their design of deporting that 
people — and withdrew into klacedonia; where Antipater cemented his alli¬ 
ance Avith Craterus by giving to liiiu his daughter Phila in marriage. 

Another daughter of Antipaler, named Nierna, had been sent over to Asia 
not long before, to Ijecorae the udfe of Perdiocas. That general, acting as 
guardian or prime minister to the Idugs of Alexander’s family (who are now 
bpokon of in the plural number, since Eoxane had given birth to a posthu¬ 
mous son, called Alexander, and made king jointly with Philip ArrhidEeus), 
had at first sought close combination with Antipater, demanding his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage. But new vicAvs Avere pi-esenlly opened to him by the intrigues 
of the princess at Pella (Olympias, Avith lier daughter Cleopatra, avIcIoav of the 
Molossian Alexander) — Avho had always been at variance Avith Antipater, 
even throughout the life of Alexander — and Cjmane (daughter of Philip by 
an Illyrian mother, and widoAV of Amyntas, first cousin of Alexander, hut 
skin by Alexander’s order) Avitli her daughter Eurydice. It has been already 
mentioned that Cleopatra had offered herself in marriage to Leonnatus, invit¬ 
ing him to come over and occupy the throne of Macedonia; he had obeyed 
the call, hut had been slain in his first battle against the Greeks, thus re¬ 
lieving Antipater from a dangerous rival. The first pAroject of Olympias 
being thus frustrated, she liad sent to Perdiccas proposing to him a marriage 
Avith Cleopatra. Perdiccas had already pdedged liimself to tlie daughter of 
Antipater; nevertheless he noAv debated Avhetlier Ids ambition Avould not be 
better served by breaking Ins pledge, and accepting the ncAV proposition. 
To this step he Avas advised by Eumones, his aldest friend and coadjutor, 
steadily jittached to the interest of the regal family, and withal personally 
hated by Aiitipater, But Alcetas, brother of Perdiccas, represented that it 
would be hazardous to pirovoke ojrenly and immediately the wrath of Anti¬ 
pater. Accordingly Perdiccas resolved to accept Nicsea for the moment, bub 
to send her away after no long time, iind take Cleopatra; to whom secret 
assurances from him Avere conveyed by Eumenes. Cynane also (daughter of 
Pliilipi and AvidoAV of his iiepheAv Amyntas), a warlike and ambitious Avoman, 
had brought into Asia her daughter Eurydice for the purpose of espousing 
the king Philip Arrhidmns. Being averse to this marriage, and probably 
in.stigated by Olympias also, Perdieca.s and Alcetas put Cynane to death. 
But the indignation excited among the soldiers by this deed Avas so furious 
a.s to menace their safety, and they Avere forced to permit the marriage of the 
king with Eurydice. 
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All llicso intrigues were going on tlirougli tlie summer of 322 b e 
the Iviuniaii War Avas still effectively prosecuted by the Greeks*"*^ aV' f ^ 
luitumn of the year, Antigonus (called Mouoplithaliniis),the satrap of 
gia, detected these vsccret intrigues of Pevdiccas; Avho, for that and 
reasons, began 1 o look on him as an enemy, and to plot against his life ° 
])risod of liis danger, Antigonus made Ids escape from Asia into Enrone t' 
acquaint Antipator and Oratenis AAuth the hostile manceuAues of Perdio 
upon Avliicli nows, the Iavo generals, immediately abandoning the vEtoE^’ 
War, AvitlulreAV their army from Greece for the more important ohiect'*"f 
counteracting Perdiccas in Asia. ^ 


In the spring of 321 n.c., Antlpater and Craterus, having concerted 
operations Avith Ptolemy goAmriior of Egypt, crossed into A,sia and henan 
their conflict Avitli Pcrcliccas ; avIio himself, iiaving the kings alonw with 
iiiiii, marched against Egypt to alhick Ptolemy. 

By the deatli of Perdiccas, and tiie defection of ids soldiers, complete 
preponderance Avas t]iroA\^n into the hands of Antipater, Ptolemy, and Antw- 
onus. Antipator Ava.s invited to join the army, uoav consisting of the forces 
both of Ptolemy and Perdiccas united. He Avas there invested Avith the 
guardianship of the person.s of the kings, and Avith the sort of ministerial 
supremacy pj'eviously liold by Perdiccas. He Avas however exposed to much 
difliculty, and oven to great iwrsonal danger, from the intrigues of the prin- 
C 0 .SS Enrydioo, A\'ho di,splayed a masculine boldness in publicly haranguing 
the soldiers ; and from the discontents of the army, Avho claimed presents 
formerly proud,sod to them by Alexander, Avhich tliere were no funds to liqui¬ 
date at tlie moment. At Triparadi.sus in Syria, Antipater made a second dis¬ 
tribution of the satrapies of the empire ; somowliat modified, yet coincicliiifr 
in the main Avitli that wldch liad been drawn up shortly after the death of 
Alexander. To Ptolemy Avas a.s.sm‘cd Egypt and Libya, to Antigonus the 
Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia—as each had had before. 

Antigonus Avas placed in command of the principal Macedonian army in 
Asia, to crnsli Eumciies and tlio other chief adherents of Perdiccas; most of 
wliom had been coiidemuod to death hy a vote of the Alaceclonian army. After 
a cerlaiiA interval, Antipator Idmsolf, accompanied by the kings, returned to 
Macedonia, having cliuled by artifleo a reneAved demand on the part of his 
soldiers for the pj'omised presents. The Avar of Antigonus, first against 
Euinenes in Cappadocia, next against Alcelas and the other partisans of Per¬ 
diccas in Pisidia, lasted for many months, but was at length successfully 
finished. Eumoncs, beset by the constant treachery and insubordination of 
tire Maoedoniams, Avas defeated and driven out of the field. He took refuge 
with a handful of men in the impregnable and well-stored fortress of Nora 
in Cappadocia, Avliere he held out a long blockade, apparently more than a 
year, against Antigonus. 


THE DEATHS OE ANTn'“ATErv AND OE DEMADES 

Before the prolonged blockade of Nora had been brought to a close, 
Antipater, being of very advanced age, fell into sickness, and presently died. 
One of his latest acts Avas to put to death the Atiienian orator Demades, 
who had been sent to Macedonia as envoy to solicit the removal of tlie Mace¬ 
donian garrison at Munycliia. Antipator had promised, or given hopes, that 
if the oligaroliy Avhicli ho had constituted at Athens maintained unshaken 
adherence to Macedonia, he woidd AvithdraAV the garrison. The Athenians 
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^nJeavoured to prevail on Phocion to go to Macedonia as solicitor for the 
Miilinent of this promise; but lie steadily refused. Demades, ivlio will- 
isio-ly undertook the mission, reached Macedonia at a moment very untoward 
for himsell- The papers of tlie deceased Perdiccas had come into possession 
of his Opponents; and among them had been found a letter written to him 
by Demades, inviting 1dm to cross over and rescue Greece from her depend¬ 
ence “ on an old and rotten warp ” — meaning Aiitipater. This letter gave 
ureat offence to Aiitipater — the rather, as Demades is said to have been his 
Lbitual pensioner—and still greater offence to his son Cassander; who 
caused Demades "with his son to be seized, first killed the son in the imme¬ 
diate presence and even embrace of the father, and then slew the father him¬ 
self, with hitter invective against his ingratitude. All the accounts which 
we read depict Demades, in general terms, as a prodigal spendthrift and a 
and corrupt politician. Wc have no ground for questioning this state¬ 
ment j at the same time, we have no specific facts to prove it. 


POLYSPBHOIlOl!) AND CASSANDElt 

Antipater by his last directions appointed Polysperclion, one of Alexan¬ 
der’s veteran officers, to he chief administrator, with full powers on belialf 
of the imperial dynasty; Mdiile he assigned to his own son Cassander only 
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the second place, as chiliarcli, or general of the bodyguard. He thought 
that this disposition of power would be more generally .acceptable through¬ 
out the empire, as Polysperclion was older and of longer military sendee 
than any other among Alexander’s generals. Moreover, Antipater was espe¬ 
cially afraid of letting dominion fall into the hands of the princesses ; all of 
whom—Olympias, Cleopatra, and Eurydice—were energetic characters ; and 
the first of the three (who had retired to Epirus from enmity towards Anti- 
pater) furious and implacable. 

But the views of Aiitipater were disappointed from the beginning, because 
Cassander would not submit to the second place, nor tolerate Polysperclion 
as his superior. Immediately after the death of Antipater, but before it 
became publicly known, Cassander despatched Nicanor with pretended orders 
from Autipatcr to .supersede Menyllus in the government of Munyphia. To 
this order Menylliis yielded. But when after a few days the Atlieuiaii public 
came to learn the real truth, they were displeased witli Phocion for having 
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penuittecl tlio cliange to be made — assuming that he knew the re I 
the J'.icts, and might have kept out the new oommandei. Ciib&an 1 
securing this important post in the hands ot a coufiimed partisan 
to acfiuiesce in the authority oi Polysperchon, and to occupy himself 
hunting-party in the euuntry. lie at the same time sent confidential • 
ents to the Hellespont and other places in furtherance oi his scheines*^-^ 
especially to contract alliance with Aiitigonus in Asia and with Ptolem^”^ 
Egypt, llis envoys being generally well received, he himself soon oSS 
Macedonia suddenly, and wont to concert measures with Antigonns in 4 ^ 
It suited the policy of Ptolemy, ami still more that of Antigoims, tn aid 1*^' 
against Polyspei'choii and the imperial dyua.sty. On the death of Antipater 
Antigonns had resolved to make himself the real soveieign of the Asiatic 
Alexandrine empire, possessing as he did the most powerful military fmee 
within it. 

Even before this time the imperial dynasty had been a name rather than 
a reality ; yet still a respected name. But now, the preference shown to 
Polysperchoii by the deceased Antipater, and the secession of Cassaiider 
placed all the real great powers in active hostility against the dynasty! 
Polysperchon and his friends were not blind to the difficulties of their posi'- 
tion. The principal officers in Macedonia having been convened to deliber¬ 
ate, il was re.solved to invite Olympias out of Epirus, that she might assume 
the tutelage of her grandson Alexander (sou of Roxane); to place the 
Asiatic interests of the dynasty in tho hands of Enmenes, appointing him to 
the supreme command ; and to combat Cassander in Europe, by assuring of 
themselves the general good will and support of the Greeks. This last object 
was to bo obtaiirod by granting to the Greelcs general enfranchisement, and by 
subverting the Antipatrian oligarchies and military governments now para¬ 
mount throughout the cities. 


OLYMPIAS AND BtJMENES 

The last hope of maintaining the unity of Alexander’s empire in Asia, 
against the oouuter-interests of the great Macedonian officers—who were 
steadily tending to divide and apprropniate it — now lay in the fidelity and 
military skill of Enmenes. At his disposal Polysperchon placed the imperial 
treasures and soldiers in Asia ; especially tho brave, but faithless and disor¬ 
derly Argyraspldcs. Olympias also addressed to him a pathetic letter, ask¬ 
ing his counsel as the only friend and saviour to whom the imperial family 
could now look. Enmenes replied by assuring them of his devoted adher¬ 
ence to their cause. But he at the same time advised Olympias not to come 
out of Epirus into Macedonia; or if she did come, at all events to abstain 
from vindictive and cruel proceedings. Both these recommendations, hon¬ 
ourable as well to his prudence as to his humanity, were disregarded by the 
old queen. She came into Macedonia to take the management of affairs; 
and although her imjrosing title—of mother to the great conqueror-—raised 
a strong favourable feeling, yet her multiplied executions of tho Antipatrian 
partisans excited fatal enmity against a dynasty already tottering. Never¬ 
theless Emnenes, though his advice had been disregarded, devoted himself 
in Asia with unshaken fidelity to the Alexandrine family, resisting the most 
tempting invitations to take pjart with Antigonns against them. His exam¬ 
ple contributed much to keep alive the same active sentiment in those around 
him ; indeed, without him, the imperial family would have had no sincere or 
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jiiiiiauaing represeniative in Asia. IIis gallant struggles for two years 
wiinst the greatly prepoiulcraut forces of Ptolemy, Antigonub, and Seleiicus, 
‘'lli ao-amst the never-ceasing treachery of his own officers and troops are 
'long the most memorahle exploits of antiquity. While even in a military 
noiut of view, they arc hardly inferior to the poinhinations of Alexander him- 
'elf they evince, besides, a flexibility and aptitude such as Alexander neither 
nossessecl nor required, for overcoming the thonsand difficulties raised hy 
tiaitors and mutineers around liim. To the last, Einnenes remained unaub- 
dned; he n-as betrayed to Antigoniis by the base and venal treachery of 
bis own soldiers, the Macedonian Argyraspides. 


IMPEBIAL EDICT BECALWKG EXILES 

On learning the death of Antipater, most of the Greek cities had sent 
envoys to Pella. To all the governments of these cities, composed as they 
were of his creatures, it was a matter of the utmost moment to know what 
course the new Macedonian authority would adopt. Polyaperchon, per¬ 
suaded that they would all adhere to Cassander, and that his only chance of 
combating that rival Avas hy enlisting popular sympathy and interests in 
Greece, or at least by subverting tliese Antipatrian oligarchies — drew up in 
conjunotiou with his counsellors a proclamation Avhich he issued in the name 
of the dynasty. 

This proclamation directed the removal of all the garrisons, and the subver¬ 
sion of all the oligarchies, established by Antipater after the Lainiaii War, 
It ordered the recall of the host of exiles then expelled. It revived the state 
of things prevalent before tlie death of Alexander — which indeed itself had 
been, for the most part, an aggregate of maeedoni.sing oligarchies inter¬ 
spersed with Macedonian garrisons. To the existing Antipatrian oligar¬ 
chies, however, it ivas a death-blow; and so it must have been understood hy 
the Grecian envoys — including probably deputations from the exiles, as 
well as envoys from the civic governments — to whom Polysperchon deliv¬ 
ered it at Pella. Not content with the general edict, Polysperchon addressed 
special letters to Argos and various other cities, commanding that the Anti¬ 
patrian leading men should bo banished with confiscation of property, and in 
some cases put to death; the names being probably furnished to him by tlie 
exiles. Lastly, as it was clear that such stringent measures could not be 
executed without force — the rather as these oligarchies would he upheld hy 
Cassander from rvilhout — Polyspercliou resolved to conduct a large military 
force into Greece; sending thither fli'st, however, a considerable detachment, 
for immediate operations, under his son Alexander. 

To Atliens, as well as to other cities, Polysperchon addressed special 
letters, promising restoration of the democracy'' and recall of the exiles. At 
Athens, such change was a greater revolution than elsewhere, because 
the multitude of exiles and persons deported had been the greatest. To the 
existing nine thousaird Athenian oitizerrs, it was doubtless odious and alarm¬ 
ing ; while to Phocioir, with the other leading Anfcrpatrians, it threatened 
not only loss of power, but probably nothing less than the alternative of 
flight or death. The state of interests at Athens, however, was now singu¬ 
larly novel and complicated. There were the Antipiatrians and the nine 
thousand qualified citizens, there were the exiles, rvho, under the new 
edict, speedily began re-entering the city, and reclaiming their citizeusliip 
as well as their proprerty. Polysprerchoii and his sou rvere known to be 
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soon coming with a powerful force. Lastly, there was Nicanor 
Munychia with a garrison, neither for Polysperehon, nor for the Vtlw • 
hut foi- ('a,ss<incler ; the hitter being himself also expected with a "for f 
Asia, Here thou w'-crc scvcra.! parties — each distinct in views and iutV^°f 
from tlio rest, some decidedly hostile to each other. ' 


CONU’EST AT ATHENS 

The first contest arose between the Athenians and Nicanor respectincr 
Munycliia ; which they required him to evacuate, pursuant to the recent 
proclamation. Nicanor on his side retnimed an evasive answer, proniisint-r 
compliance as soon as circumstances permitted, hut in the meantime entreat’- 

ing the Athenians to continue in alliance with 
Cassander, as they liad been with his father Anti¬ 
pater. He seems to have indulged hopes of pre- 
vailing on them to declare in his favour —and not 
without plausible grounds, since the Aiitipatrian 
leaders and a proportion of the nine thousand 
citizens could not but dread the execution of 
Polysperohon’s edict. And he had also what was 
of still greater moment—the secret connivance 
and support of Phocion: who put himself in inti¬ 
mate relation with Nicanor, as he had before done 
with Mcnyllus — and who had greater reason than 
any one else to dread the edict of Polysoperohon. 

Foreseeing the gravity of the impending con¬ 
test, Nicanor had been secretly introducing fresh 
.soldiers into Munychia. Presently, making an 
unexpected attack from Munychia and Salamis, he 
took Pirams by surprise, placed both the town and 
harbour under military occupation, and cut off its 
conimuiiication with Athens by a ditch and pali¬ 
sade. On tliis palpable aggression, the Athenians 
rushed to arms. But Phocion as general damped 
their ardour, and even declined to head them in an 
attack for the recovery of Pirams before Nicanor 
should have had time to strengthen himself in it. 

The occupation of Pirmus in addition to Mimy- 
chia was a serious calamity to the Athenians, 
making them worse off than they had been even 
under Antipater, Pirams, rich, active, and com- 
GBBitic Peasant mercial, containing the Athenian arsenal, docks, 

(Aftei Hope) and muniments of war, was in many respects more 

valuable than Athens itself — for all purposes of 
war, far more valuable. Cassander had now an excellent place of arms and 
base, which Munychia alone would not have afforded, for his operations in 
Greece against Polysperehon ; upon whom therefore the loss fell liardljTess 
severely than upon the Athenians. Now Phocion, in his function as general, 
had been forewarned of the danger, might have guarded against it, and 
ought to have done so. This was a grave dereliction of duty, and admits 
of hardly any other explanation except that of treasonable connivance. It 
seems that Phocion, foreseeing his own ruin and that of his friends in the 
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Polysperchon and the return of the exiles, was desirous of favour- 
'"Jdie seizure of Piraius by Nicanor, us a means of constraining Athens 
dopt the alliance with Cassander; which alliance indeed would proh- 
hwe been brought about, had Cassander reached Pine us by sea sooner 
fh^he first troops of Polysperchon by land. Phocion was here guilty, at 
u very least, of culpable neglect, and probably of still more culpable 
tieason.'^on an occasion seriously injuring both Polysperchon and the Athen¬ 
ians- a fact which we must not forget, when we come to read presently the 
bitteVsiiimosity exhibited against him. 

The news that Nicanor had pos.ses3ed himself of Pirreus, produced a 
strong sensation. Presently arrived a letter addres.sed to him by Olympias 
herself, commanding him to surrender the place to the Athenians, upon 
ivhora kie wished to confer entire autonomy. But Nicanor declined obedi¬ 
ence to her order, still waiting for support from Cassander. The arrival of 
Alesander (Polysperchou’a son) with a body of troop,s, enoouraged the Athen¬ 
ians to believe that ho ivas come to assist in carrying Piianis by force, for 
the purpose of restoring it to them. Their hopes, however, were again dis¬ 
appointed. Though encamped near Pirmtis, Alexander made no demand for 
the Athenian forces to co-operate witli him in attacking it; but entered into 
open parley with Nicanor, whom lie endeavoured to persuade or corrupt into 
mrendeimg the place. When this negotiation failed, he resolved to wait 
for the arrival of his father, who was already on his march towards Attica 
with the main army. 


INTIIIQUISS OF PUOCION 

It was Phocion and his immediate colleagues who induced Alexander to 
adopt this insidious policy; to decline recontiuering Pirceus for the Athen¬ 
ians, and to appropriate it for himself. To Phocion, the reconstitution 
of autonomous Athens — with its democracy and restored exiles, and without 
any foreign controlling force — was an assured sentence of banishment, if 
not of death. Not having been able to obtain pirotectiou from the foreign 
force of Nicanor and Cassander, ho and his friends resolved to throw them¬ 
selves upon that of Alexander and Poly,sperchon. They went to meet 
Alexander as he entered Attica, rcpre.senlcd the impolicy of his relinquish¬ 
ing so important a military position as Piranis, while the war was yet 
unfinished, and offered to co-operate with him for this purpose, by proper 
management of the Athenian public. Alexander was pleased with these 
suggestions, accepted Phocion with tlio others as his leading adherents at 
Athens, and looked upon Pirmus as a capture to ho secured for himself. 
Numerous returning Athenian exiles accompanied Alexander’s army. It 
seems that Phocion was desirous of admitting the troops, along with the 
exiles, as friends and allies into the walls of Athens, so as to make Alexander 
master of the city ; but that thi.s pirojecL was impracticable in consequence 
of the mistrust created among the Athenians by the parleys of Alexander 
with Nicanor. 

The strategic function of Phocion, however — so often conferred and re- 
conferred upon him — and his powei- of doing either good or evil, now 
approached its olose. As soon as the returning exiles found themselves in 
sufficient numbers, they called for a revision of the list of state officers, and 
for the re-establishment of the demooratical forms. They passed a vote to 
depose those who liad held office under the Antipatrian oligarchy, and who 
still continued to hold it down to the actual moment. Among these Plio- 

H, W. —YOh. IV. 2 I 
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cion stood first : along with him were his son-in-law Charicles, the Pi 
rean Demotiius, Galliinedon, Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, andPhl'l ' 
These persons were not only deposed, but condemned — some to death 
to hamshment and confiscation of property. Demetrius, Charicle’ 
Callimedon sought safety by leaving Attica ; but Phocion and the T-t 
merely went to Alexander’s camp, throwing themselves upon Ins piote 
on the failh of the recent understanding. Alexander not only received 
courteously, but gave them letters to his father Polysperchon, requestm™ 
safety and protection for them, as men who had embraced his cause anS 
who were still eager to do all in their power to support him. Arraedvith 
these letters, Phocion and his companions went through Bccotia and Phoci.^ 
to meet Polysperchon on his march southward. They were accompanied bv 
Dinarohus and by a Platman named Solon, both of them passing for friends 
of Polysperchon. 

The Athenian democracy, just reconstituted, which had passed the lecent 
condemnatory votes, was disquieted at the nows that Alexander had espoused 
the cause of Phocion and had recommended the like policy to his father. 
It was possible that Polysperchon might seek, with his powerful army, both 
to occupy Athens and to capture Pirams, and might avail liimself of Pho¬ 
cion (like Antipater after the Lamian War) as a convenient instrument of 
government. It seems plain that this was the project of Alexander, and 
that he counted on Phocion as a ready auxiliary in both. Now the re¬ 
stored democrats, though owing their restoration to Polysperchon, •weie 
much less compliant towards him than Phocion had been. Not only would 
they not admit him into the city, but they would not even acquiesce m his 
separate occupation of Munychia and Pirmus. On the proposition of 
Agnonidos and Archestratus, they sent a deputation to Polysperchon accus¬ 
ing Phocion and his comrades of high treason; yet at the same time claiming 
for Athens the full and undiniiiiished benefit of the late regal proclamation 
— autonomy and democracy, witli restoration of Piraeus and Munychia free 
and ungarrisoned. 

As the sentiment now prevalent at Athens evinced clearly that Phocion 
could not be again useful to him as an instrument, Polysperchon lioard his 
defence with impatienco, interrujoted him several times, and so disgusted him 
that he at length struck the ground with liis stick, and held his peace. 
Hegemon, another of the accused, was yet more liarshly; treated. The sen 
tenoe could not be doubtful. Pliooion and his companions were delivered 
over as prisoners to the Athenian deputation, together Avith a letter from 
the king, intimating that in his conviction they were traitors, hut that he 
left them to be judged by the Athenians — now restored to fi'eedom and 
autonomy. 


PHOCIOH’s DISGS-fiACE 

The Macedonian Clitus Avas instructed to convey them to Athens as 
prisoners under a guard. Mournful was the spectacle as they entered the 
city; being carried along the Ceramicus in carts, through sympathising 
friends and an embittered multitude, until they reached the theatre, wlieiem 
the assembly Avas to be convened. 

The common feeling of antipathy against him hurst out into fui'ions man¬ 
ifestations. Agnonides the principal accuser, supported by Epicurus and 
Demophilus, found their denunciations welcomed and even anticipated, when 
they arraigned Phocion as a criminal Avho had lent his hand to the subver- 
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!iou of the constitution, to the sufferings of his deported fellow-citizens, and 
to the holding of Athens in subjection under a foreign potentate ; in addi¬ 
tion to which, the betrayal of Pirieus to Nicanor constituted a new crime — 
fastening on the people the yoke of Cassander, when autonomy had been 
promised to them by the recent imperial edict. After the accusation was 
concluded, Phociou was called on for his defence; but he found it impossible 
to obtain a hearing. Attempting several times to speak, he was as often 
inteirupted by angry shouts; several of his friends were cried down in like 
manner ; until at length he gave up the case in despair, and exclaimed: 

“For myself, Athenians, I plead guilty; I pronounce against myself the 
sentence of death for ray political conduct; hut why are you to sentence 
these men near me, who are not guilty ? ” 



Greihic Trrba-cotta Jar 

(Iq tlio Biltlsh Mnsouin) 


“Because they are your friends, Phooion,” was the exclamation of those 
around. Phooion then said no more; wMle Agnonides proposed a decree, to 
the effect that the assembled people should decide by show of hands, whether 
the persons now arraigned were guUty or not; and that if declared guilty, 
they should be put to death. Some persons present cried out that the pen¬ 
alty of torture ought to precede death: but this savage proposition, utterly 
at variance with Athenian law in respect to citizens, was repudiated not less 
by Agnonides than by the Macedonian officer Clitiis. The decree was then 
passed; after which the show of hands was called for. Nearly every hand 
in the assembly was held up in condemnation; each man even rose from his 
seat to make the effect more imposing; and some went so far as to put on 
wreaths in tolcen of triumph. 

After sentence, the five condemned persons, Phooion, Nicooles, Thudip- 
pus, Hegemon, and Pythooles, were consigned to the supreme magistrates 
of Police, called the Eleven, and led to prison for the purpose of having the 
customary dose of poison administered. Hostile bystanders ran alongside, 
taunting and reviling them. It is even said that one man planted himself 
m the front, and spat upon Phooion; who turned to the public officers and 
exclaimed, “Will no one check this indecent fellow?” This was the 
only emotion which he manifested; in other respects, his tranquillity and 
self-possession were resolutely maintained, during this soul-subduing march 
from the theatre to the prison, amidst the wailings of his friends, the broken 
spirit of his four comrades, and the fiercest demonstrations of antipathy from 
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his fellow-citizens generally. One ray of comfort presented itself 
entered the prison. It was the day on which the Knights celehratedTti 
festal procession with wreaths on their heads in honour of Zeus S 
of these horsemen halted in passing, took off their wreaths, and wept 
looked through the gratings of the prison. ^ 

Being asked whether he had anything to tell his son Phocus Phoc' 
replied : “ I tell him emphatically, not to hold evil memory of the 
ians.” The draught of hemlock was then administered to all five-!t' 
Phocion last. Having been condemned for treason, they were not buried 
in Attica ; ]ior were Phocion’s friends allowed to light a funeral pile for the 
burning of his body; which was carried out of Attica into the Megarid bv 
a hired agent named Conopion, and there burned by fire obtained at Megara 
The wife of Phocion, with her maids, poured libations and marked the spot 
by a small mound of earth; she also collected the bones and brought tliem 
back to Athens in her bosom, during the secrecy of night. She buried them 
near her own domestic hearth, with this address : “ Beloved Hestia, I confide 
to thee these relies of a good man. Restore them to his own family vault 
as soon as the Atlienians shall come to their senses.” * 

After a sliort time (we are told by Plutarch) tlie Athenians did thus 
come to their souses. They discovered that l^hooion had been a faithful and 
excellent public servant, repented of their severity towards him, celebrated 
Ids funeral obsequies at tlie public expense, erected a statue in his honour, and 
put to death Agiionides by public judicial sentence; while Epicurus and 
Pemoplulua fled from the city and were slain by Phocion’s son. 

These facts are ostensibly correct; but Plutarch omits to notice the 
real explanation of them. Within two or three months after the death 
of Phocion, Cassander, already in possession of Pirmus and Munychia, be¬ 
came also master of Athens ; the oligarchical or Phocionic party again 
acquired predorainaiice ; Demetrius the Phalereaii was recalled from exile, 
and placed to administer the city under Cassander, as Phocion had admin¬ 
istered it under Antipater. 

We cannot indeed read without painful sympathy the narrative of an 
old man above eighty, — personally brave, mild, and superior to all pecun¬ 
iary temptation, so far as his positive administration rvas concerned,—per¬ 
ishing under an intense and crushing storm of popular execration. But 
when we look at tlie whole case — when we survey, not merely the details 
of Phocion’s administration, but tlie grand public objects which tliose details 
subserved, and towards which he conducted his fellow-citizens — we shall 
see that this judgment is fully merited. In Phocion’s patriotism — for so 
doubtless he himself sincerely conceived it—no account was taken of Athen¬ 
ian independence; of the autonomy or self-management of the Hellenic 
world; of the conditions, in reference to foreign kings, under which alone 
such autonomy could exist. He had neither the Paiihellenic sentiment of 
Aristides, CalUcratidas, and Demosthenes, nor the narrower Athenian senti¬ 
ment, like the devotion of Agesilaus to Sparta, and of Epaminondas to Thebes. 

1 Plutaroli, Phocion, 30, 37, Two otlier anecdotes are recounted by Plutarcli, whieli seem to 
be of doubtful autbentioity. Nioooles entreated that lie might be allowed to swallow bis potion 
before Phocion ; upon which the latter replied: “Your request, Nicooles, 1.9 sad and mournful', 
hut as I have never yet refused you anything throughout my life, I grant this also.’’ 

After the first four had drunk, all except Phocion, no more hemlock was left; upon wmch 
the jailer said that he would not prepare any more, unless twelve draohinte of money were given 
to him to buy the material. Some hesitation took place, until Phocion asked one of his friends 
to supply the money, sarcastically remarking that it was hard if a man could not even die gratis 
at Athens ,0 
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To Fiociou it was indifferent wliether Greece was an aggregate of autonomous 
cities, with Athens as first or second among them, or one of the satrapies 
under the Macedonian kings. Now this was among the most fatal defects 
of a Grecian public man. 

It was precisely during the fifty years of Phocion’s political and military 
influence, that the Greeks were degraded from a state of freedom, into abso¬ 
lute servitude. In so far as this great public misfortune can be imputed to 
anyone man—to no one was it more ascribable than to Piiocion. He was 
sti.ategus during most of the long series of years when Philip’s power was 
wowing; it was his duty to look ahead for the safety of his countrymen, 
and to combat the yet immature giant. He heard the warnings of Demos¬ 
thenes, and he possessed exactly those qualities which were wanting to 
Demosthenes — military energy and aptitude. Had he lent his influence 
to inform the short-sigliteclness, to stimulate the inertia, to direct the armed 
efforts, of his countrymen, the kings of Macedon might have been kept 
witliin their own limits, and the future history of Greece might have been 
altogether different. Unfortunately, he took tlie opposite side. He acted 
witii yEschines and the Philippisers; without receiving money from Philip, 
he did gratuitously all tliat Philip desired — by nullifying and sneering 
down the efforts of Demosthenes and the oilier active politicians. After 
the battle of Gbmronea, Phocion received from Philip first, and from Alex¬ 
ander afterwards, marlcs of esteem not shown towards any other Athenian. 
This was both the fruit and the proof of his past political action — anti- 
Hellenic as well as anti-Athenian. 

Having done much, in the earlier part of liis life, to promote the sub¬ 
jugation of Greece under the Macedonian kings, he contributed somewhat, 
during the latter half, to lighten the severity of tlieir dominion; and it is 
the most honourable point in liis character that iie always refrained from 
abusing their marked favour towards himself, for purposes either of personal 
gain or of oppression over his follow-oitizons. Alexander not only wrote 
letters to him, even during tiio jilonitude of imperial power, in terms of re¬ 
spectful friendship, but tendorod to him tho largest presents — at one time 
the sum of one hundred talents [or £20,000 sterling]; at another time the 
choice of four towns on the coast of Asia Minor, as Xerxes gave to Themis- 
tocles. Ho even expressed his clisplea.sure when Phocion, refusing every¬ 
thing, consented only to reque.sl the liberation of three Grecian prisoners 
confined at Sardis. The intense and unanimous wrath of the people against 
Mm is an instructive, though a distressing spectacle. It was directed, not 
against the man or the administrator — for in both characters Phocion had 
been blameless, except as to the last collusion with Nicanor in the seizure of 
tbe Pirseus — but agaimst his public policy. It was the last protest of ex¬ 
tinct Grecian freedom, speaking as it were from the tomb in a voice of 
thunder, against that fatal system of mistrust, inertia, self-seeking, and 
corruption, which had betrayed the once autonomous Athens to a foreign 

conqueror.e 




CHAPTER LXI. THE FAILURE OF GRECIAN FREEDOM 

Wb have already monlioued that Polysperchon with his army -^as 
Phocis when Phocion was brought before him, on his march towards Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Before he roachod Attica, Casaander arrived at Pireeus to ioin 
Nicanor with a fleet of thirty-live ships and four thousand soldiers obtained 
from Aiitigonns. On learning this fact, Polysperchon hastened his march 
also, and presented Iiimsclf under the walls of Atliens and Piraeus with a 
largo forco of twenty thousand Macedonians, four thousand Greek allies 
one thousand cavalry, and sixty-five elephants ; animals which were now 
seen for the first time in Greece. He at first besieged Cassander in Pirmus, 
ljut finding it difficult to procure subsistence in Attica for so numerous an 
army, he marched with the larger portion into Peloponnesus, leaving his son 
Alexaiulor with a division to make head against Cassander. Either approach¬ 
ing in person the various Peloponnesian towns, or addressing them by means 
of envoys, he enjoined tlie subversion of the Antipatrian oligarchies, and the 
restoration of liberty and free speech to the nm,ss of the citiKens. In most 
of the towns, this revolution was accomplished; but in Megalopolis, the 
oligarchy held out, not only forcing Polysperchon to besiege the city, hut 
even defending it against him successfully. His admiral CHtus was soon 
afterwards defeated in the Propontis, with the loss of his whole fleet, by 
Nicanor (whom Cassander had sent from Piraeus) and Autigonns. 

After these two defeats, Polysperchon seems to have evacuated Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and to have carried his forces across the Corinthian Gulf into Epirus, 
to join Olympias. Ilis party was greatly weakened all over Greece, and that 
of Cassander proportionally strengthened. The first effect of this was the 
surrender of Athens. The Athenians in the city, including all or many of 
the restored exiles, could no longer endure that complete severance from the 
sea, to which the occupation of Pirmus and Munychia by Cassander had 
reduced them. Athens without a port was hardly tenable ; in fact, Piraius 
was considered by its great constructor, Theiuistocles, as more indispensable 
to the Athenians than Athens itself. It was agreed that they should become 
friends and allies of Cassander; that they should have full enjoyment of 
their city, with the port Pirreus, their ships and revenues ; that the exiles 
and deported citizens should be readmitted; that the political franchise 
should for the future be enjoyed by all citizens who possessed one thousand 
drachiuffi of property and upwards; that Cassander should hold Munychia 
with a governor and garrison, until the war against Polysperchon was 
brought to a close ; and that he should also name some one Athenian citizen, 
in whose hands the supreme government of the city should be vested. Cas¬ 
sander named Demetrius the Phalerean (i.e., an Athenian of the deme 
Phalerum), one of the colleagues of Phocion. 
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This convention restored substantially at Athens the Antipatrian govern¬ 
ment ; yet without the severities which had marked its original establisli- 
nienh'and with some modifications in various ways. It made Oassander 
virtually master of the city (as Aiitipater had been before him), by means 
of his governing nominee, upheld by the garrison, and by the fortification of 
Munychia; which had now been greatly enlarged and strengthened, holding 
a piactical command over Pirmus, though that port was nominally relinquished 
to the Athenians. But tliere was no slaughter of orators, no expulsion of 
citizens; moreover, even the minimum of one thousand draclunee, fixed for 
the political franchise, though excluding the multitude, must have been felt 
as an improvement compared with the higher limit of two thousand drachinffl 
prescribed by Antipater. Cassander was not, like his father, at the head of 
an overwhelming force, master of Greece. He had Polysperchon in the field 
ao-ainst him with a rival army and an established ascendency in many of the 
Grecian cities ; it was therefore his interest to abstain from measures of 
obvious harshness towards the Athenian people. 6 


HKLLAS AT PEACE 

Subsequent events, in Greece itself first of all, offer sufficient explanation 
of what the Peace of 311 meant, so far as the freedom of lire Grecian states 
was concerned. And yet it appears the old magic of the word did not cease 
to delude the mind and inflame the heart—for did not that word comprehend 
everything they thought they now lacked and had once enjoyed ? 

Free their city republics could yet certainly be, or become—free after a 
certain fasMon; but independent, scarce one of them. Powers far superior 
stood round on every side; and although full of active men ready to be hired 
for fighting, these little states were too poor to bring up considerable armies, 
too jealous and bitter about one another to make a reliable alliance, and 
lastly the public spirit of their citizens was too decayed to permit any possi¬ 
ble hope of a radically better state of things. Their day was over. Only 
the forms of a great monarchy could have held together this restless life 
which was fretting itself away ; but whatever attempt had been made in this 
direction had taken no root among a peopjle who were entirely separatist, and 
whose ideas of citizenship never went beyond the limits of their various 
cities. The very qualities that so peculiarly fitted the Greek spirit to serve 
as the fermenting leaven that should work through the peoples of Asia and 
forward their development, incapacitated it for the work of retaining its in¬ 
dependent politics and keeping pace with the new developments of the time. 

The situation of Sparta in these times is a strange one. The laws of 
Lycurgus and the old forms still linger there, hut the old spirit has gone 
out, even to the last trace. It is a reign of the basest immorality. The cit¬ 
izens have dwindled to a few hundreds, the constitution of Lycurgus, form¬ 
ally observed, is a lie. The narrower the intellectual circle in which 
thought may move, the cruder must be the notions that obtain. Literature 
and science, the comfort and hope of the rest of Greece, were still, even to 
this day, proscribed in Sparta. Sparta had no other interest in the situa¬ 
tion except that in her dominion was the universal recruiting ground for all 
parties—the peninsula of Tmnarus—and distinguished Spartans were always 
glad to take the field as mercenaries. Even the son of the aged king Oleom- 
enes II, Acrotatus, led a mercenary army to Tarentum and Sicily in 316, 
revolting those in whose pay he fought by his bloodthirsty savagery and his 
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He came home to Sparta dishonoured, and died 

his father. ^ oetore 


unnatural passions, 
he could inherit from his father. 

At the death of Cleomenes (309), Cleonymus, a worthy brother to A 
tatus in dissoluteness and arrogance, demanded the kingdom • the f 
decided in favour of the young son of Aorotatus, Areas, and after^^f^''! 
years Cleonymus enterod the service of Tarentum with a force of m 
naries, to bring the name of Sparta into ignominy by behaving even 
than his brother. At liome the power of the kings, since the state no loim'*^ 
existed for its business of war, Avas as good as gone. The ephorate mied 
as an oligaroliy, and tlio oligarchy Avanted nothing but quiet and pleasure 
Avrapped up in the dead hiAvs of Lycurgus; nothing Avas further from their 
thoughts than the idea of winning again tlieir old hegemony, at least m the 
Poloponncse—an idea Avhich might now have been justified by the distraction 
of Greece and the strife of parties that was bursting afresh into flames. 


ATHENS IJNDEU DEMETBItTS; SPARTA BEHIND AVALLS 

Athens affords us the most vivid glimpse into this unhappy time. Hoav 
often liad tho ruling ])arty and the policy of the city changed since the 
battle of Chasrouoa. At last in the autumn of 318, after the victory of Cas- 
eander, the state Avas given a form Avhich Avas anything but a democracy. 
The man Avhom tlie people chose, and Cassander confinned, as state adminis¬ 
trator, Avas Demetrius, the son of Phanostratus of Phalerus. He had groAYii up 
in the house of Timothous and had been educated in science and for a political 
life by Theoplirastus. lie was a man as talented as he was vain, as versatile 
in the realm of letters as he Avas politically characterless—for the rest, a 
man of tho Avorld and Hs pleasures, Avho fell on his feet Avherever lie was, 

It may be tliat in his eaiiy years he had lived like a philosopher, that 
his table was laid very frugally, “only Avith olives in vinegar and cheese 
from tho islands.” And then too, when ho became master of the state he 
showed himself, according to some, a humane, clear-sighted, excellent states¬ 
man ; Avliile others declare that ho spent but a small proportion of the city’s 
income (which Avitli subsidies from Egypit and Macedonia he had raised 
to twelve hundred talents) iu administration and in keeping the city Avell 
prepared for Avar; the rest Avont partly in public festivities and splendour, 
and partly in his oAvn riotous and dissolute living. He that Avould pose 
in his ordinances as a reformer of Athenian morals, corrupted morals by 
his more than doubtful example. Every day, it Avas said, he gaA^e splendid 
dinners to Avhich a great number of guests Avere always invited; in his 
expenditure on his table he surpassed even the Macedonians, in his elegance 
he outdid Cyprians and Phoenicians; spikenard and myrrh Avere sprinkled 
for perfume, the floor Avas streAvn with flowers, costly carpets and paintings 
decorated the rooms; he kept so extravagant, so luxurious, a table, that his 
cook, Avho had Avhat was left ovex', Avas able to buy three properties in two 
years out of the profits ho made by his sales. Demetrius spent the great¬ 
est care upon his choice of dress, he dyed his hair lair, painted his face, 
anointed his head Avith precious oils; he ahvays showed a smiling counte¬ 
nance, he wanted to please eAmry one. 

The most dainty and unbridled wantonness side by side Avith that subtle, 
gracious, and witty ciAlture, which has ever since been described by the epi¬ 
thet Attic — both are characteristic of the life of Athens in those days. It 
was the fashion to attend the schools of philosophy. 
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Such words as Lome, chasbit)^, modestj^ were no longer heard in the 
-Uheus of that time, or they were only rvords. Life had all become phrases 
sad epigi'ams, ostentation and occupied idleness. Athens distributed flat- 
terr aud entertainiuent to the mighty ones of the earth, and permitted 
herself to receive in return their gifts and gratuities. She grew more 
gervile as she grew more oligarchic. She played as a state tlie role of 
parasite to kings and such as held power, a sponging flatterer not at all 
ashamed to buy admiration and pleasures at the price of dignity. There 
were only two things her people were afraid of; they were afraid of being 
bored, and they were afraid of being ridiculous — aud there were rich occa¬ 
sions for being both. Religion had dis¬ 
appeared, and with the indifference of 
enlightenment superstition came in— / 

magic witchcraft, astrology. Moral / 

conduct, out of an old habit (for moral- / 

itj like the laws had been reasoned / ||m(A igi' / 
away), was theoretically handled in the / \ 

schools aud made a theme for debate and ^ ^ ^ 

literary duels. The two standard phi- ^ j) 

losophies of the iiext centuries, the Stoic Wl 

ml the Epicurean, were evolving in Jj 

Athens at this period. // 

It was, of course, a proud thing for 
Demetrius that the city was much and __W 
profitably frequented. Trade itself was g 

probably livelier in Athens during these 

years than at any other time and rivalled I—a-TTTTT 7 B «rM f g''"""^ V 

that of Rhodes, liyzantium, and Alex- ^ ] 

andrla. According to a census which / 

was probably undertaken during tlie ^/ 

year Demetrius was archon (309), lire y/ / 

population of Attica amounted to 21,000 /Y y,. /jj 

citizens, 10,000 strangers, 400,000 slaves // & 

— certainly a great number of inhabit- I 1 

ants for a territory of little more than \\ ' jW/ 

forty square miles.c JJ ^ 

The acquisition of Athens by Ca.s 
sancler, followed up by his capoture of 

Panactum and _ Salamia, and seconded Hbad-bmbsbb 

by his moderation towards the Atlien- 

iaiis, procured for him considerable support in Peloponnesus, ivliither he 
proceeded with his army. Many of the cities, intimidated or persuaded, 
joined him and deserted Polysperchon; while the Spartans, now feeling for 
the first time their defenceless condition, thought it prudent to surround 
their city with walls. This fact, among many others contemporaneous, 
testifies emphatically how the characteristic sentiments of the Hellenic 
autonomous world were now dying out everywhere. The maintenance of 
Sparta as an miwalled city was one of the deepest and most cherished of 
the Lycurgean traditions ; a standing proof of the fearless bearing and 
self-confidence of the Spartans against dangers from without. The erection 
of tlie walls showed their own conviction, but too well borne out by the 
real circninstances around them, that the pressure of the foreigner had 
become so overwhelming as hardly to leave them even safety at home. 
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[317-311 E c] 


The warfare between Cassander and Polysperchon became no 
tered by a feud among tlie members of tlie Macedonian imperiar/™f' 
King Philip Arrbidiuus and bis wife Eurydice, alarmed and indignant Tti 
restoration of Olympias, which Polysperchon was projecting, Solicited 
from Cassancler, and tried to place the force in Macedonia at ^ i 
In this howoYer they failed. ® 

Olympias, assisted not only by Polysperchon, but by the Epirot prinr-P 
iEacidos, made her entry into Macedonia out of Epirus, apparently in ft 
autumn of 317 B.c. She brought with her Roxane and her child— 
widow and son of Alexander the Great. The Macedonian soldiers, assein 
bled by Philip Arrhidmus and Eurydice to resist her, were so overawed by her 
name and the recollection of Alexander, that they refused to fight, and thus 
insured to her an easy victory. Philip and Eurydice became her prisoners • 
the former she caused to be slain ; to the latter she offered only an option 
between the sword, the halter, and poison. The old queen next proceeded 
to satiate her revenge against the family of Antipater. One hundred leading 
hlacedonians, friends of Oassander, rvere put to death, together ivith his 
brother Nicanor; while the sepulchre of his deceased brother lollas, accused 
of having poisoned Alexander the Great, was broken up. 

During the winter, Olympias remained tlins completely predominant in 
Macedonia; whore her position seemed strong, since her allies the iEtolians 
were masters of the pas.s at Thermopylie, while Oassander was kept employed 
in Peloponnesus by the force under Alexander, son of Polysperchon. But 
Oassander, disengaging hiiusolf from these embarrassments, and eluding Ther- 
mopyho by a maritime transit to TJicssaly, seized the Perrhmbian passes 
before they had been put under guard, and entered Macedonia without 
resistance. Olympias, having no army competent to meet him in the field, 
was forced to shut herself up in the maritime fortress of Pydna, with Roxane, 
the child Alexander, and 'Idiessalonice daughter of her late husband Philip, 
son of Amyntas. 

Hero Oassander blocked her up for several months by sea as well as by 
land, and succeeded in defeating all the efforts of Polysperchon and ffiacides 
to relieve her. In the spiring of the ensuing year (316 U.G.), she was forced 
by intolerable famine to surrender. Oassander promised her nothing more 
than personal safety, requiring from her the surrender of the two great 
fortresses, Pella and Arapibipolis, which made him master of Macedonia. 
Presently however the relatives of those numerous victims, who had 
perished by order of Olympias, wore encouraged by Cassancler to demand 
her life in retribution. They found little difficulty in obtaining a vercUct of 
condemnation against her from what was called a Macedonian assembly. 
Nevertheless, such was the sentiment of awe and reverence connected with 
her name, that uo one except these injured men themselves could he found 
to execute the sentence. She died with a courage worthy of her rank and 
domineering character. Oassander took Thessalonice to 'wife, confined Rox- 
ane with the child Alexander in the fortress of Amphipolis—where (after a 


certain interval) he caused both of them to be slain. 

While Oassander was thus master of Macedonia, and while the imperial 
family were disappnearing from the scene in that country, the defeat and 
death of Eumenes (which happened nearly at the same time as_ the capture 
of Olympias) removed the last faithful partisan of that family in Asia. 
But at the same time it left in the hands of Antigonus such overwhelmmg 
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jjjji-jgj-ance thioughoul Asia, that he aspired to become vicar and master 

the entire Alexandrine empire, as well as to avenge upon Cassander the 
fTtirpation of the regal family. His power appeared indeed so formidable 
lit Cassander of Macedonia, Lysimachus of Thrace, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
ind Seleucus of Babylonia, entered into a convention, wliich gradually 
ripened into an active alliance against him. 

' ^ During tlie struggles hetwemi these powerful princes, Greece appears 
dmply as gi'oup of subject cities, held, garrisoned, grasped at, or coveted, 

all of tliem. Polysperchou, abandoning all hopes in Macedonia after the 
death of Olympias, had been forced to take refuge among the Jdtolians, 
leaving his son Alexander to make the best struggle that he could in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus ; so that Cassander was now decidedly preponderant throughout 
the Hellenic regions. After fixing himself on the throne of Macedonia, he 
perpetuated his own name by founding, on the isthmus of tlie peninsula of 
Pallene and near the site where Potidma had stood, the new city of Cas- 
iandrea, 

Passing through Bosotia, he undertook the task of restoring the city of 
Thebes, which had been destroyed twenty years previously by Alexander 
the Great, and had ever since existed only as a military post on the ancient 
citadel called Cadmea. The other Boeotian towns, to whom the old Theban 
territory had been assigned, were persuaded or coustraiimd to relinquish it j 
and Cassander invited from all parts of Greece the Theban exiles or their 
descendants. From sympathy with these exiles, and also with the ancient 
celebrity of the city, many Greeks, even Horn Italy and Sicily, contributed 
to the restoration. The Athenians, now administered by Demetrius Phal- 
ereus under Cassaiider’s supremacy, were particularly forward in the work ; 
the Messeniaus and Megalopolitans, whose ancestors had owed so much to the 
Theban Epaminoiidas, lent strenuous aid. Thebos was re-established in 
the original area which it had occupied before Alexander’s siege; and was 
held by a Cassaiidrian garrison iu the Cadmea, destined for the mastery of 
Bojotia and Greece. 

After some stay at Thebes, Cassander advanced towards Peloponnesus. 
Alexander (sou of Polysperchou) having fortified the isthmus, he was 
forced to embark his troops with his elephants at Megara, and cross over 
the Saronic Gulf to Epidaurus. He dispossessed Alexander of Argos, of 
Messenia, and oven of his position on tlie isthmus, where he left a powerful 
detachment, and then returned to Macedonia. His increasing power raised 
both apprehension and hatred in the bosom of Antigonus, who endeavoured 
to come to terms with him, but in vain. Cassander preferred the alliance 
with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus—against Antigonus, who was now 
master of nearly the whole of Asia, inspiring common dread to all of them. 
Accordingly, from Asia to Peloponnesms, with arms and money Antigonus 
despatched the Milesian Aristodemus to strengthen Alexander against 
Cassander; whom he further denounced as an enemy of the Macedonian 
name, because he had slain Olympias, imprisoned the other members of the 
regal family, and re-established the Olyntbian exiles. He caused the absent 
Cassander to he condemned by what was called a Macedonian assembly, 
upon these and other charges. 

Antigonus further proclaimed, by the voice of this assembly, that all the 
Greeks should be free, self-governing, and exempt from garrisons or military 
occupation. It was expected that these brilliant promises would enlist par¬ 
tisans in Greece against Cassander; accordingly Ptolemy, ruler of EgypL 
one of the enemies of Antigonus, thought fit to issue similar proclamations a 
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few months .afterwards, tendering to the Greeks the same boon fr 
Those promises, neither executed nor intended to be executed b'” , 
the kings, appear to have produced little or no effect upon the Gre k 

The arrival of Aristodennrs in Peloponnesus had re-animated tb 
of Alexander (son of Polysperchon), against whom Cassander 
obliged to bring his full forces from Macedonia. Though successful^ 
Alexander at Argos, Orchonienos, and otlier places, Cassander was nor^i’^ 
to crush him, and presently thought it prudent to gain him over. He ' i 
to him the separate government of Peloponnesus, though in subordmati 
himself; Alexander accepted the offer—becoming Cassander’s ally 1 
carried on war, jointly with him, ag.ainat Aristodemus, with varying sue 
until he was presently assassinated by some private enemies. Neverther'' 
his widow Cratesipolis, a woman of courage and energy, still 
herself in consider.ablo force at Sioyon. ‘ ^ 

Cass.andcr’s most obstinate enemies were the iEtolians, of whom we now 
first hear formal mention as a substantive confederacy. These rEtolian- 
became the allies of Antigonus as they had been before of Polysperchon 
extending their predatory ravages even as far as Attica. Protected against 
foreign garrisons, partly by their rude and fierce liabits, partly by their 
mountainous tcrrilory, they were almost the only Greeks who could still he 
called free. Cassaiidcr tried to keep them in check through tlieir neigh¬ 
bours the Acarnanlans, whom ho induced to adopt a more concentrated habit 
of rc.yidenoe, consolidating their numerou.s petty townships into a few con- 
siderable towns, — Stratus, Sauria, and Agrinium, — convenient posts for 
Macedonian garrisons. ITo also mado himself master of Leucas, ApoUonia, 
and Epidamuus, defeating the Illyri.an king Glaucias, so that his dominion 
now extended across from the Tliormaic to the Adriatic Gulf. Ills general 
Philippus gained two important victories over the Aitoliaiis .and Epirots, 
forcing the fornrer to rolin(pii.sli some of thoir most accessible towns. 

Tire power of Antigonus in A.sia underwent a material diminution,hv 
the successful and permanent establishment which Seleucus now acquired 
in Babylonia; from which event the era of the succeeding SeleucidBe takes 
its origin. In Greece, liowever, Antigonus gained ground on Cassander. He 
sent thitlror his nephew Ptolemy rvitli a large force to liberate the Greeks, 
or in other words, to expel the G.as.sandrian garrisons; while he at the same 
time distracted Cassandor’s .attention by thre.atening to cross the Hellespont 
and invade Macedonia. This Ptolemy (not the Egyptian) expelled the sol¬ 
diers of Cassander from Eubera, Bocotia, and Phocis; having taken Chalcis, 
Oropus, Eretria, and Garystus, he entered Attica and presented himself be¬ 
fore Athens. So nruch disposition to treat with him was manifested in the 
city, that Demetrius the Phalercan was obliged to gain time by pretending 
to open negotiations with Antigonus, Avhile Ptolemy withdrew from Attica. 
Nearly .at the same ejioch, Apollonia, Epidainnus, and Leucas, found means, 
assisted by an armament from Corcyra, to drive out Cass<ander’s garrisons, 
and to escape from his dominion. The affairs of Antigonus were now pros¬ 
pering in Greece, but they wore much thrown back by the discontent and 
treachery of his admiral Telesphorus, who seized Elis and even plundered the 
sacred treasures of Olympia. Ptolemy presently put liim down, and restored 
these treasures to the god. 

In the ensuing year, a convention was concluded between Antigonus, on 
one side, and Cassander, Ptolemy (the Egyptian) and Lysim..clius, on the 
other, whereby the supreme command in Macedonia was guaranteed to Cas¬ 
sander, until the maturity of Alexander son of Roxane; Thrace being at 
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g,^tQe time assured to Lysimaclms, Egypt to Ptolemy, and the whole 
'f 4sia to Antigonus. It was at the same time covenanted by all, that the 
lleUenio cities should be free. Towards the execution of this last clause, 
! w-ever, nothing was actually done. Nor does it appear that the treaty had 
‘L other effect, except to inspire Cassander with increased jealousy about 
i'toxane and her child; both of whom (as has been already stated) he caused 
M i)e secretly assassinated soon afterwards, by the governor Glaucias, in the 
fortress of Amphipolis, where they had been confined. The forces of Antig- 
onu 3 ,imder his general Ptolemy, still remained in Greece. But this general 
Diesently (310 b.c.) revolted from Antigonus, and placed them in co-opera¬ 
tion Avitli Cassander; while Ptolemy of Egypt, accusing Antigonus of having 
contravened the treaty hy garrisoning various Grecian cities, renewed the 
fl-ar and the triple alliance against him. 

Polysperchon — who had hitherto maintained a local dominion over vari¬ 
ous parts of Peloponnesus, with a military force distributed in Messene and 
other towns—was now encouraged hy Antigonus to espouse the cause of 
Heracles (sou of Alexander by Barsine), and to place him on the throne 
of Macedonia in opposition to Cassander. This young prince Heracles now 
seventeen years of age, was sent to Greece from Pergamus in Asia, and his 
pretensions to the throne were assisted not only by a considerable party in 
Macedonia itself, but also by the yEtolians. Polysperchon invaded Mace¬ 
donia, with favourable prospects of establishing the young prince; yet he 
thouglit it advantageous to accept treacherous propositions from Cassander, 
who offered to him partnership in the sovereignty of Macedonia, with an in¬ 
dependent army and dominion in Peloponnesus. Polysperchon, tempted 
by these offers, assassinated the young prince Heracles, and withdrew his 
army towards Peloponnesus. But he foimcl such unexpected opposition, in 
his raai'oli through Bceotia, from Bmotians and Peloponnesians, that he was 
forced to take up his winter quarters in Locris (809 B.o.). From this time 
forward, as far as we can make out, he commanded in southern Greece as 
subordinate ally or partner of Cassander. 

The assassuiation of Heracles was speedily folloM^ed by that of Cleopatra, 
sister of Alexander the Great, and daughter of Philip and Olympias. She 
had been for some time at Sardis, nominally at liberty, yet under watch by 
the governor, who received his orders from Antigonus; she was now prepar¬ 
ing to quit that place, for the purpose of joining Ptolemy in Egypt, and of 
becomiug his wife. Slie had been invoked as auxiliary, or courted in mar¬ 
riage, by several of the great Macedonian chiefs, without any result. Now, 
however, Antigonus, afraid of the influence which her name might throw 
into the scale of his rival Ptolemy, caused her to he secretly murdered as 
she was preparing for her departure; throwing the blame of the deed on 
some of lier women, whom lie punished with death. 

All the relatives of Alexander the Great (except Tliessalonioe wife of 
Cassander, daughter of Philip by a Thessalian mistress) thus successively 
perished, and all by the orders of one or other among his principal officers. 
The imperial family, with the prestige of its name thus came to an end. 


PTOLEJVIY IN GBEEOB 

Ptolemy of Egypt now set sail for Greece with a powerful armameut. 
He^ acquired possession of the important cities — Sioyou and Corinth — 
which were handed over to liim by Cratesipolis, widow of Alexander son of 
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Polyspevclion. He then made Icnown by proclamation his purnose ■, I'f"^ 
ator, inviting aid from tho Peloponnesian cities tliemselves aLiiiatrt 
risoiis of Cassandor. From some he received encouraging^'ans ™ 
promises ; but none of them made any movement, or seconded himT^^ 
demonstrations, lie tlmught it prudent therefore to conclude a 
Cassander and retire from Greece, leaving however secure garr'^'^^ 
Sicyon and Corinth. The Grecian cities had now become tame and^D°^^' 
Feeling their own incapacity of self-defence, and averse to auxiliarv X'']' 

— which brought upon them enmity without any prospect of advantaue^ 
they awaited only the turns of foreign interference and the behests o! tl 
potentates around them. '® 

The Grecian ascendency of Cassander, however, was in the followiiiff 
year exposed to a graver .shock than it had ever yet encountered, by tlf 
sudden inva.sion of Demetrius called Poliorcetes, son of AiitigonuL This 
young prince, sailing from Ephesus with a formidable armament, contrived 
to conceal his piirpo.scs so closely, that lie actually entered the harbour o£ 
Pirmins (on the 20th of tho month TTiargelion—May) without expectation 
or rosisLauco from any one; his fleet being mistaken for the fleet of the Eo-™! 
tian Ptolemy. The Phaleroan Demetrius, taken unawares, and attempTintr 
too late to guard the luirbour, found liimself compelled to leave it in posseb’- 
sion of tho enemy, and to retire within the walls of Athens ; while Dionysius 
tho Cassaudrian governor, maintained himself with his garrison in ]\Iunyehia| 
yet without any army competent to meet the invaders in the field. This 
aocompilished Phalerean, who had administered for ten years as the viceroy 
and with tho force of Cas.sandor, now felt his position and influence at 
Athens overthrown, and even hi.s personal safety endangered. He obtained 
permission to retire to Thobes, from wbonco be passed over soon after to 
PLolomy in Egypt. Tlic Athenians in ilio city declared in favour of Deme¬ 
trius Poliorcetes; who however refused to enter the walls until he should 
have besieged and captured Munyebia, as well as Megara, with their Cas- 
sandrian garrisons. In a .short tinio he accomplished both these objects. 
Indeed energy, skill, and ofl'ective inso of engines in besieging fortified 
places, Avere among the most comspicnons features in his character; procur¬ 
ing for him tho surname whereby lie i.s known to history. He proclaimed 
the Megarians free, levelling to the ground tlie fortifications of Muiiycliia, 
a.s an earnest to tire Athenians that they should be relieved for the future 
from all foreign garrison. 


ATHENS TASSiyE AND SERVILE 

After these successes, Demetrius Poliorcetes made bis triumphant entry 
into Atben.s. He announced to the people, in formal assembly, that they 
were now again a free democracy, liberated from all dominion either of sol¬ 
diers from abroad or oligarchs at homo. He also promised them a further 
boon from his fatlier Antigonus and himself —150,000 medimui of corn for 
distribution, and ship-timber in quantity sufficient for constructing one hun¬ 
dred triremes. Both these announcements were received with grateful 
exultation. The feelings of the people were testified not merely in votes of 
thanks and admiration towards the young conqueror, but in effusions of 
unmeasured and exorbitant flattery. Stratocles (who has already been 
before us as one of the accusers of Demosthenes in the Harpalian affair) with 
others exhausted their invention in devising new varieties of compliment and 
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dulation. Antigouus and Demetrius were proclaimed to be not only kings, 
Lit ffods and saviours ; a lugli priest of tliese saviours was to be annually 
chosen, after whom each successive year was to be named (instead of being 
nanied’after the first of the nine archons, as had liitherto been the custom), 
and the dates of decrees and contracts commemorated ; the month Muny- 
cliion was re-named as Demetrion; two new tribes, to be called Antigonias 
and Demetrias, were constituted in addition to the preceding ten; the 
annual senate was appointed to consist of six hundred members instead of 
five hundred ; the portraits and exploits of Antigonus and Demetrius were 
to be woven, along with those of Zeus and Athene, into the splendid and 
voluminous robe periodically carried iii proces¬ 
sion, as an offering at the Panathenaic festi¬ 
val-' the spot of ground where Demetrius had 
alighted from his chariot, was consecrated with 
an altar erected in honour of Demetrius 
Cstifibales or the Descender. Several other 
similar votes were passed, recognising, and 
worshipping as gods, the saviours Antigonus 
and Demetrius. Nay, we arc told tliat tem¬ 
ples or altars were voted to Phila-Aphrodite, 
in honour of Pliila wife of Demetrius ; and a 
like compliment was paid to Ihs two mistresses, 

Lemna and Lamia. Altars are said to have 
been also dedicated to Adiinanius and others, 
his convivial companions or flatterers. At the 
same time the numerous statues which liad 
been erected in honour of the Plialerean De¬ 
metrius during his decennial government, were 
overthrown, and some of them even turned to 
ignoble purposes, in order to cast greater scorn 
upon the past ruler. TJie demonstrations of 
servile flattery at Athens, towards Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, were in fact so extravagantly over¬ 
done, that he himself is said to have been 
disgusted with them, and to have expressed 
contempt for these degenerate Athenians of 
his own time. 

Tlie most fulsome votes of adulation pro- °° 

posed in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes by his partisans, though perhaps 
disapproved by many, would hardly find a single pronounced opponent. One 
man, however, there was, who ventured to oppose several of the votes—the 
nephew of Demosthenes, Deraoohares; who deserves to be commemorated as 
the last known spokesman of free Athenian citizenship. We know only that 
such were his general polities, and that his opposition to the obsequious 
rhetor Stratooles ended in banishment, four years afterwards. He appears to 
have acted as a general during this period, and to have been _ active in 
strengthening the fortifications and military equipment of the city. 

The altered politics of Athens were manifested by impeachment against 
Demetrius Phalereus and other leading partisans of the late Cassandrian gov¬ 
ernment. He and many others had already gone into voluntary exile; when 
their trials came on, they were not forthcoming, and all were condemned to 
death. But all those who remained, and presented themselves for trial, were 
acquitted; so little was there of reactionary violence on this occasion. 
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The friendship of this obnoxious Phalerean, and of Cassande- 
towards tlie philosopher Theophrastus, seems to have been one nnin 
which occasioned the enactment of a restrictive law against the hbe f 
philosophising. It was decreed, on the proposition of a citizen named f 
odes, that no philosopher should he allowed to open a school or 
except under special sanction obtained from a vote of the senate and peool 
Such was the disgust and apprehension occasioned by the new restrietm ' 
that all the philosophers with one accord left Athens. This spirited nr°' 
test, against authoritative restriction on the liberty of philosophy and teach- 

§ ing, found responsive sympathy among the 

Athenians. The celebrity of the schools 
and professors was in fact the only charac¬ 
teristic mark of dignity still remaining to 
them — when their power had become ex¬ 
tinct, and when even their independence 
and free constitution had degenerated hito 
a mere name. 

Athenian envoys were despatched to 
Antigouns in Asia, to testify the gratitude 
of the people, and communicate the re¬ 
cent complimentary votes. Antigonus not 
only received them graciously, but sent to 
Athens, according to the promise made by 
his son, a large present of 150,000 medimiii 
of wheat, with timber sufficient for one 
hundred ships. He at the same time di¬ 
rected Demetrius to convene at Athens a 
synod of deputies from the allied Grecian 
cities, where resolutions might he taken for 
the common interests of Greece. -It was 
his interest at this moment to raise up 
a temporary self-sustaining authority in 
Greece, for tiie pourpose of upholding the 
alliance with himself, during the absence 
of Demetrius—whom he was compelled 
to summon into Asia with his armj% re¬ 
quiring his services for the war against 
Ojihes Ptolemy in Syria and Cyprus. 

(Fiomavnao) following three years were spent 

by Demetrius : (1) In victorious opera¬ 
tions near Cyprus, defeating Ptolemy and making himself master of that 
island; after which Antigonus and Demetrius assumed the title of kings, 
and the example was followecl by Ptolemy, in Egypt, by Lysimachus, in 
Thrace, and by Seleucus in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Syria; thus 
abolishing even the titular remembrance of Alexander’s family. (2) In an 
unsuccessful invasion of Egypot by land and sea, repulsed with great loss. 
(3) In the siege of Rhodes. The brave and intelligent citizens of this 
island resisted for more than a year the most strenuous attacks and the most 
formidable siege-equipments of Demetrius Poliorcetes. All their efforts 
however would have been vain had they not been assisted by large rein¬ 
forcements and supplies from Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander. Such 
are the conditions under which alone even the most resolute and intelligent 
Greeks can now retain their circumscribed sphere of autonomy. The siege 
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,03 at leugtli terminated by a compromise; the Rhodians submitted to enrol 
'iieniselYes as allies of Demetrius, yet under proviso not to act against Ptol¬ 
emy- Towards the latter they carried their grateful devotion so far as to 
prect a temple to Mm, called the Ptolemseum, and to worship him (under 
tLe sanction of the oracle of Amnion) as a god. Amidst the rocks and 
-hoals through which Grecian cities were now condemned to steer, menaced 
In erery side by kings more powerful than themselves, and afterwards by 
the giant republic of Rome--the Rhodians conducted their political affairs 
\utli greater prudence and dignity than any other Grecian city. 

Shortly after the departure of Demetrius from Greece to Cyprus, Cas- 
bjnder and Polysperchon renewed the war in Peloponnesus and its neighbour¬ 
hood. We make out no particulars respecting this war. The iEtolians were 
in hostility with Athens, and committed annoying depredations. The fleet 
of Athens, repaired or increased by the timber received from Antigonus, was 
made to furnish thirty quadriremes to assist Demetrius in Cyprus, and was 
employed in certain operations near the island of Amorgos, wherein it suf¬ 
fered defeat. But we can discover little respecting the course of the war, 
ereept that Cassaiider gained ground upon the Athenians, and that about 
the beginning of 303 B.C., lie was blockading or threatening to blockade 
Athens. The Atlienians invoked the aid of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, 
having recently concluded an accommodation with the Rhodians, came again 
across from Asia, with a powerful fleet and army, to Aulis in Eceotia. He 
ms received at Athens with demonstrations of honour equal or superior to 
those which had marked Ms previous visit. Pie seems to have passed a year 
and a half, partly at Atlicns, partly in militaiy operations carried success¬ 
fully over many parts of Greece. He celebrated, as president, the great 
festival of the Herma at Argos; on which occasion Ire married Didamia, sister 
of Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus. He prevailed on the Sicyonians to 
transfer to a short distance the site of their city, conferring upon the new 
city the name of Demetrias. At a Grecian synod, convened in Corinth 
under Iris own letters of invitation, he received by acclamation the appoint¬ 
ment of leader or emperor of the Greeks, as it had been conferred on Philip 
and Alexander. He even extended Ms attacks as far as Leucas and Corcyra. 
The greater part of Greece seems to have been either occupied by his garri¬ 
sons, or enlisted among his subordinates. 

So much was Cassander intimidated by these successes, that he sent 
envoys to Asia, soliciting peace from Antigonus; who, however, elate and 
full of arrogance, refused to listen to any terms short of surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. Cassander, thus driven to despair, renewed his applications to 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus. All these princes felt equally menaced 
by the power and dispositions of Antigonus, and all resolved upon an ener¬ 
getic combination to put Mm down. 


SUCCESS OE DBMBTBIUS IN GREECE 

After uninterrupted prosperity in Greece, throughout the summer of 
302 b.o., Demetrius returned from Leucas to Athens, about the month of 
September, near the time of the Eleusinian mysteries. He was welcomed 
by festive processions, hymns, pmans, ohoric dances, and bacchanalian odes 
of joyous congratulation. One of those hymns is preserved, sung by a 
chorus of ithyphalli—masked revellers, with their heads and arms encircled 
by wreaths — clothed in white funics, and in feminine garments. 

H. W. — VOL. IV. 2 K 
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Effusions siicli as those, while displaying unmeasured idolatry 
servience towards Demetrius, are yet more remarkable, as betrayin''^ 
of force, a senility, and a consciousness of defenceless and degraded ^ 
sucli as we are astonished to find publicly proclaimed at Athens 
only against the foreign potentates that the Athenians avoAy 
incapable of self-defence, but even against the incursions of the^tT^''*^^ 
— Greeks like themselves, though warlike, rude, and restless. ^Vhen 
were the feelings of a people — once the most daring, confident, and ' 
iiig, and still the most intelligent, in Greece, we may see that the historr^'f 
the Greeks as a separate nation or race i,s reaching its close; and that fr'^^ 
henceforward they must become merged in one or other of the stronger cuf 
rents that surround them. ® 


After his past successes, Demetrius passed some months iu enjoyment and 
luxury at Athens. Ho was lodged in the Parthenon, being considered as 
the guest of tlie goddc.ss Athene. But his dissolute habits provoked the 
louder comments, from their being indulged in such a domicile; while the 
violences wliicli lie offered to beautiful youths of good family led to various 
scenes truly tragical. The suh.servient manifestations of the Athenians 
towards him, however, continued unabated. It is even affirmed that, in 
order to compensate for something which he had taken amiss, they passed 
a formal decree, on the proposition of Stratocle,s, declaring that everything 
which Demetrius might command was holy in regard to the gods, and just 
in regard to men. The bani.shment of Deinocliares is said to have been 
brought on by his sarcastic comments upon this decree. In the month 
Munyohion (April) Demetrius mustered his forces aud his Grecian allies 
for a march into Thessaly against Cassander; but before his departure, he 
was anxious to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. It was however 
not the regular time for this ceremony; the Lesser Mysteries being cele¬ 
brated ill February, the (freatcr in September. The Athenians overruled 
the difficulty by passing a special vote, enabling Jiim to be initiated at once, 
and to receive in immediate succession the preparatory and the final initia¬ 
tion, between which ceremonie.s a year of interval ivas habitually required. 
Accordingly, he placed himself disarmed in the hands of the priests, and 
received both first and second initiation in the month of April, immediately 
before his departure from Atliens. 


BATTLE OP IPSTTS 

Demetrius conducted into Thessaly an army of fifty-six thousand men: 
of whom twenty-five thousand were Grecian allies — so extensive was his 
sway at this moment over the Grecian cities. But after two or three mouths 
of hostilities, partially successful, against Cassander, he was summoned, into 
Asia by Antigonus to assist in meeting the formidable army of the allies — 
Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander. Before retiring from 
Greece, Demetrius concluded a truce with Cassander, whereby it was stipu¬ 
lated that the Grecian cities, both in Europe and Asia, should he perma¬ 
nently autonomous aud free from garrison or control. This stipulation 
served only as an honourable pretext for leaving Greece; Demetrius had 
little expectation that it would be observed. In the ensuing spring was 
fought the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia (SOIb.o.), by Antigonus 
and Demetrius, against Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; with a large 
army and many elephants on both sides. Antigonus, completely defeated. 
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,, 5 lain ; his age was more than eighty years. His Asiatic dominion was 
rrokeil up, cliiefly to the profit of 8eleiious, whose dynasty became from 
lenceforwird ascendant, from the coast of Syria eastward to the Caspian 
Gates and Parthia; sometimes, though imperfectly, farther eastward, nearly 
to the Indus. 

The effects of the battle of Ipsus were speedily felt in Greece. The 
4 tbenians passed a decree proclaiming themselves neutral, and excluding 
both the belligerent parties from Attica. Demetrius, retiring with the 
remnant of his defeated army, and embarking at Ephesus to sail to Athens, 
met on the voyage by Athenian envoys, who respeoLfnlly acquainted 
bim that he would not be admitted. At the same time, his wife Didamia, 
ivhom he had left at Athens, was sent away by the Atlienians under an 
liononi'a,ble escort to Megara, while some ships of war whicli he had left in 
the PiriBUs were also restored to him. Demetrius, indignant at this unex¬ 
pected defection of a city which had recently heaped upon him such fulsome 
adulation, was still further mortified by the loss of most of his other posses¬ 
sions in Greece. Plis garrisons were for tho most part expelled, and the 
cities passed into Cassandrian keeping or dominion. His fortunes were 
indeed partially restored by concluding a peace with Seleucus, who married 
his daughter. This alliaiico withdrew Demetrius to Syria, while Greece 
appears to have fallen more and more under tho Cassandrian parties. It 
was one of these partisans, Lachares, who, seconded by Cassaiider’s soldiers, 
acquired a despotism at Athens such as had been possessed by the Phal- 
ereaii Demetrius, hut employed in a manner far more cruel and oppressive. 

Various exiles from his tyranny invited Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
passed over again from Asia into Greece, recovered portions of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and laid siege to Athens. He blocked up the city by sea and 
land, so that the pressure of famine presently beo<aine intolerable. Lachares 
having made his escape, the people opened their gates to Demetrius, not 
without great fear of the treatment awaiting them. But he behaved with 
forbearance, and even with generosity. Pie spiared them all, supplied them 
with a large donation of corn, and contented himself with taking military 
occupation of the city, naming his own friends as magistrates. He put 
garrisons, however, nob only into Pirams and Mniiychia, but also into the 
hill called Museum, a part of the walled circle of Athens itself (298 b.g.). 

While Demetrius was thus strengthening himself in Greece, he lost all 
his footing both in Cyprus, Syria, and Cilicia, which passed into the hands 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus. New prospects however were opened to him in 
Macedonia by tlie dejitb of C<assander (his broiher-in-law, brother of his 
wife Phila) and the family feuds supervening thereupon. Philippus, eldest 
son of Cassander, succeeded his father, but died of sickness after something 
more than a year. Between the two remaining sons, Aiitipater and Alex¬ 
ander, a sanguinary hostility broke out. Aiitipater slew his mother Thes- 
salonice, and threatened the life of his brother, who in his turn invited aid 
both from Demetrius and from the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus being 
ready first, marched into Macedonia, and expelled Antipater; receiving as 
his recompense the territory called Tymphaia (between Epirus and Mace¬ 
donia) together with Acarnania, Amphiiochia, and the town of Ambraeia, 
whioli became henceforward his chief city and residence. Antipater sought 
shelter in Thrace with his father-in-law Lysimachus; by whose order, how¬ 
ever, he was presently slain. Demetrius, occupied with other matters, was 
more tardy in obejdug the summons; but, on entering into Macedonia, he 
found himself strong enough to dispossess and kill Alexander (who had 
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indeed invited him, but ia said to have laid a train for assaaainati 
and seized the Macedonian crown ; not without the assent of a eon^M 
party, to whom tho name and the deeds of Cassander and his 
alike odious. 

Demetrius became thus master of Macedonia, together with the 
part of Greece, including Athens, Megara, and much of Pelopounesuf 
undertook an expedition into Boeotia, for the purpose of conquerinff Tli h”*^ 
in which attempt he succeeded, not without a double siege of that^ 'T ’ 
But Greece as a whole was managed by Antigonus (afterwards called Ant'I' 
onus Gonatas) son of Demetrius, who maintained his supremacy unshakf 
during all his father’s life-time; even though Demetrius was depriyeVof 
Macedonia by the temporary combination of Lysimachus with Pyrrhus and 
afterwards remained (until his death in 283 B.c.) a captive in the hands of 
Selcucirs. After a brief possession of the crown of Macedonia successiveh 
by Seloucus, Ptolemy Coraunus, Meleager, Antipater, and SosthenesA 
Antigonus Gonatas regained it in 277 B.o. Plis descendants, the Antigonid 
kings, maintained it uirtil the battle of Pydna iir 168 e.c. ; when Persem 
the last of them, was overthrown, and liis kingdom incorporated with the 
Roman conquests. 

Of Greece during tliis period we can give no account, except that the greater 
nuinhor of its cities rvere in dependence upon Demetrius and his son Antig- 
onns—either under occupation by Maccdoirian garrisons, or ruled by local 
despots wlio leaned on foreign mercenaries and Macedonian support. The 
spirit of Lire Greeks was broken, and tbeir habits of combined sentiment and 
action had disappeared. The invasion of the Gauls indeed awakened them 
into a temporary union for tho defence of Thermopylm in 279 B.o. But this 
burst of spirit did not interrupt tho contimranco of the Macedonian dominion 
in Greece, which Antigonus Gonatas continued to hold throughout most of 
a long reign. lie greatly oxtonded the system begun by his predecessors, 
of isolating each Grecian city from alliances with other cities in its neigh¬ 
bourhood — plantiug ill most of them local despots, and compressing the 
mo.st irajooi'Lant by means of garrisons. Among all Greeks, the Spartans and 
the iEtolians stood most free from foreign occupation, and were the least 
crippled in their power of self-action. Tho Achman League too developed 
itself afterwards as a renovated sprout from the ruined tree of Grecian lib¬ 
erty, tlioiigh never attaining to anything better than a feeble and puny life, 
nor capable of austainhig itself without foreign aid.*' 

At this point Grote ends bis immortal work and takes farewell of Grecian 
liistory in the following words : 

“With this after-growth, or half-revival, I shall not meddle. It forms 
the Greece of Polybius, wliich that author treats, in my opinion justly, as 
having no history of its own, but as an appendage attached to some foreign 
centre and principal among its neighbours — Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, Rome. 
Each of these neighbours acted upon the destinies of Greece more powerfully 
than the Greeks them,selvcs. Tho Greeks to whom these volumes have been 
devoted — tlroso of Homer, Archilochus, Solon, iEsohylus, Herodotus, Thu¬ 
cydides, Xenophon, and Demosthenes—^pmesentas their most marked charac¬ 
teristic a loose aggregation of autonomous tribes or communities, acting and 
reacting freely among themselves, with little or no pressure from foreigners. 
The main interest of the narrative has consisted in the spontaneous grouping 
of the different Hellenic fractions, in the self-prompted co-operations and 
conflicts, the abortive attempts to bring about something like an effective 
federal organisation, or to maintain two permanent rival confederacies, the 
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nerffetic ambition and heroic endurance of men to whom Hellas was the 

ntire political Avorld. The freedom of Hellas, tlie life and soul of this his- 
Ly from its commencement, disappeared completely during the first years 
of ‘Alexander’s reign. After following to their tombs the generation of 
Greeks contemporary with him — men like Demosthenes and Pliocion, born 
in a state of freedom — I have pursued the history into that gulf of Grecian 
luilhty which marks the succeeding century; exhibiting sad evidence of 
(lie de^ading servility, and suppliant king-worship, into which the country¬ 
men of Aristides and Pericles had been driven, by their own conscious weak¬ 
ness under the overwhelming pressure from without. 

I cannot better complete that picture than by showing what the leading 
(lemocratical citizen became, under tlie altered atmosphere which now be¬ 
dimmed his city. Demoohares, the nephew of Demosthenes, has been men¬ 
tioned as one of the few distinguished Athenians in this last generation. 
He was more than once chosen to the liighest public offices ; he was conspicu¬ 
ous for his free speech, both as an orator and as an historian, in the face of 
powerful enemies; he remained throughout a long life faithfully attached to 
the democratical constitution, and was banished for a time by its opponents, 
lu tlie year 280 B.C., he i^revailed on the Athenians to erect a public monu¬ 
ment, with a commemorative inscription, to his uncle Demosthenes. Seven 
or eight years afterwards, Deniocliares iiimself died, aged nearly eighty. 
His son Laches proposed and obtained a public decree, that a statue should 
be erected, with an annexed inscription, to his honour. We read in the decree 
a recital of the distinguished public services wliorohy Deniocliares merited 
this compliment from his couiitryinon. All that the proposer of the decree, 
Ms son and fellow-citizoii, can find to recite, as ennobling the last half of the 
father’s public life (since his return from exile), is as follows : (1) He con¬ 
tracted the public expenses, and introduced a more frugal iiiaiiagemeiit. 
(2) He undertook an embassy to King Lysiinachus, from whom he obtained 
two presents for the people — one of thirty talents, the other of one hundred 
talents. (3) He proposed the vote for sending envoys to King Ptolemy in 
Egypt, from whom fifty talents were obtained for the people. (4) He went 
as envoy to Antlpater, received from him twenty talents, and delivered them 
to the people at the Eleusiniaii festival. 

“ When such begging mibsious arc the deeds for which Athens both em¬ 
ployed and recompensed her most eminent citizens, an historian accustomed 
to the Grecian world as described by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, 
feels that the life has departed from his subject, aud with sadness and 
humiliation brings his narrative to a close.”* 

A kindred feeling seems to have actuated most of the other promiueiit 
historians of Greece, with the notable exception of Thiiiwall. Yet from a 
slightly altered point ol view, tlicrc is nuich of interest in the story of the 
later struggles of this wonderful people, against a seemingly predestined 
fate, Even were it not so, our present pmrpose, which regards Greece not 
as an isolated entity but as a part of the scheme of world history, requires 
that we should follow the tragic drama to its close.« 



CHAPTER LXII. THE EXPLOITS OP PYRRHUS 

Wt5 how Iii)pj’ 0 !ioli iliiiL dramatic moment wlieu Greek first met Roman 
in battle iirray. Into tlie tangled web ol tbe bistory of this period there 
fiashea tho scarlet tiii'uad oJ' tlic life of Pyrrhus of Epfrus. Though a fuller 
account of his war against Italy must be deferred to the Roman history, it 
will be briolly sketched liorc, together witli a short account of his ooimtiy 
and his ancestors.® 

Epirus, in spite of its distance from the chief centres of Greek thoiwht 
and action, and the faut that its inhabitants were hardly regarded as other 
tlian bai’harians, exerted even at an early period no small influence on Greece, 
by means more osiiocially of tho oracle of Dodona. One of the earliest and 
most flourishing .settlements of tlio Greeks propicr in Epirus was tho Corin- 
thian colony of Ambraeia, which gave its name to the nciglibouriug gulf, 
The happy results of tho experiment apipoar to have tempted other Greek 
states to imitate tlio oxaniplo, and Elatria, Bucheta, and Pandosia bore ivit- 
ness to the ontorpriso of tho pcojilo of Elis. Phccuice, still so called, was 
the wealthiest of all tho native cities of Epirus, and after the fall of the 
Molosbian kingdom tho centre of an Epirotic league. 

The kings or ratlior chieftains of the Molossians, who ultimately extended 
tlicir power over all Bpinus, olaimed to he descended from Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, who, according to tho legend, settled in the country after the sack 
of Troy, and transraittod his kingdom to Molossus, his son by Andromache. 
Tho early history of the dynasty is very obscure; hut Admetus, who lired 
in the fifth century B.C., has become famous for his lios})itahle reception of 
the banished ThcmisLocics, in spite of the grudge that he must have har¬ 
boured against the great Athenian, who had persuaded his countrymen to 
refuse the alliance tardily offered by the Molossian chief when their victory 
against the Persians was ab'eady secured. He was succeeded about 429 b.c. 
by his son or grandson, Tharynibas or Arymbas I, who being placed by a 
decree of the people under the guardianship) of Sabylinthus, chief of the 
Atintanes, was educated at Athens, and thus became at a_ later date the 
introducer of a higher Idiul of civilisation among his subjects. Alcetiis, 
the next king mentioned in history, was contemporary with Dionysius of 
Syracuse (about 885 B.c.) and was indebted to his assistance for the recovery 
of his throne. Ilis son Arymbas II (who succeeded by the death of his 
brother Neoptolemus) ruled with pjrudence and equity, and gave encourage¬ 
ment to literature and tho arts. To him Xenocrates of Ohalcedon dedicated 
his four hooks on the art of governing; and it is specially mentioned that 
he bestowed great care on the education of his brother’s children. Troas, 
one of his nieces, became his own wife; and Olympias, the other, was married 
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Philip of Macedon, and had the honour of giving birth to Alexander 
lie Great. Oii the death of Arymbaa, his nephew Alexander, the brother 
of Olympias, was put in possession of the throne by the assistance of 
PhiliPi who was afterwards assassinated on occasion of the marriage of the 
youthful king witli Philip’s daughter Cleopatra. Alexander was the first 
ffho bore the title of king of Epirus, and he raised the reputation of his 
country amongst foreign nations. His assistance haying been sought by the 
Tai’entines against the Samnites and Lucanians, he made a descent, 332 b.c., 
at Pjestum, near the mouth of the river Silarus, and reduced several cities 
oftbeLucani and Bruttii; but in a second attack upon Italy he was sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, defeated, and slain, near the city Pandosia, in the 
Bruttian territory. 

Jlacides, the son of Arymbas II, succeeded Alexander, and espoused 
tlie cause of Olympias against Cassaiider; but he was dethroned by his own 
soldiers, and had hardly regained his position when he fell, 313 b.c., in battle 
against Philip, brother of Cas.sander. He had, by his wife Phthia, the cele¬ 
brated Pyrrhus, and two daughters Didamia and Troas, of whom the former 
married Demetrius Poliorcetes. His brother Alcetas, who succeeded him, 
continued the war with Cassander till he was defeated; and he was ulti¬ 
mately put to death by his rebellious subjects, 295 B.c. The name of 
Pyrrhus, who next ascended the throne, gives to the history of his country 
an importance which it would otherwise never have possessed. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OE PYREHUS 

Born about the year 318, and claiming descent from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, connected also with the royal family of Macedonia through Olym¬ 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great, he became when a mere stripling 
king of the wild mountain tribes of Epirus, and learned how to fight battles 
in the school of Deractriris Poliorcetes and of his father Antigonus. He 
fought by their side in his seventeenth year at the memorable battle of Ipsus 
in Phrygia, in which they were decisively defeated by the combined armies 
of Seleiicus and Lysimachus. Soon afterwards he was sent to the court of 
Ptolemy of Egypt at Alexandria as a pledge for the faithful carrying out 
of a treaty of alliance between Ptolemy and Demetrius, as his sister 
Didamia was the wife of the latter. Through Ptolemy, whose step¬ 
daughter Antigone he married, lie wa.s enabled to establish himself firmly on 
the throne of Epirus, and he became a formidable opponent to Demetrius, 
who was noAv king of hlacedonia and the leading man in the Greek world, e 

Demetrius had not renounced the project of resuming his father’s king¬ 
dom. He made immense preparations. The other kings renewed their league 
in which they included Pyrrhus, who had long been the friend of Demetrius 
but wa.s now to become his rival. This rivalry was the more dangerous to 
Demetrius since he had made himself hated by his insolence. One day when, 
contrary to his custom, he had received all the petitions which wep pre¬ 
sented to him, he was seen to ilrrow them into a river as he was crossing the 
bridge. 

All the kings of that day made an endeavour to imitate Alexander, but 
it was said that Demetrius represented him as an actor on the stage, bowing 
his head to right and left, assuming majestic airs, adorning himself with a 
double diadem and a purple mantle on which he had caused the sun, the 
moon, and the stars to be embroidered in gold. 
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r^a'i'lius, ou llie contoary, recalled Alexander by Ms fire and h\ i i'f 
He was tlio lyjjc ol Llio .soldier and the adventurer. He loved war f 
and dc'S[)isod all else. lie came to the assistance of the Altolians wl°^' 
wore attacked by Demetrius, but the two kings did not meet havi^^CT l ‘ 
missed their way. Whilst Demetrius ravaged Epirus, Pantarchus"? 

Ills liouteuants, gave battle to Pyrrhus, and during the fight provoked^V' 
to siiigle combat, Both wore wounded, but Pyrrhus overthrew his adver=; 
the Epirota, excited by the courage of their king, carried the victory aud tl’ 
Macodoniaim, having been conquered by him, admired him more and more 
Whilst Ptolemy raised the Greek towns against Demetrius, Lysimacl' 
entered Maccdon by Thrace, and Pyrrhus by Epirus. Demetrius thou'n'hrt 
prudent to turn first against Pyrrhus, who was a foreigner, but he wal not 
slow to repent his action. Desertions were numerous and soon a genenl 
mutiny broke out in the army. Tlie soldiers had not forgiven Demetiius 
for permitting tiio ca])turc of Beroea, where most of them had left their wives 
and tlioir money. They went over to Pyrrhus in crowds to a,5k for his com- 
iiiand.s as their gencj-al. Domclrius returned to his lent, took off his croMii 
and his royal mantle, assumed a dark dross and a Macedonian cap and left 
the cam]i uinioticed. Ho liad scarcely gone when his tent was pillafed. 

PyrrluLS was jirochiiined king of Macedon ; but Lysimachiis appeared on 
tlio scene and demanded his share. Pyrrhus was not sufficiently certain of 
the Maeodouiaiia to enter into a contest wiili one of Alexander’s lieutenants, 
and ho agreed to divide the towns and provinces of Macedonia with Lysima- 
chns. An Antii)ater, who Imd murdered his own mother, protested against 
this iu’i'angcmont and complainod that he was being despoiled of his inheri- 
tanoo, Lysimaehus had him put to death; in him the family of Alexander 
became extinct. 


TUB LA,ST ADVENTURES OE DEMETEIUS 

Demetrius withdrew first to Ciussandrea, a town which Cassander had 
founded on the silo of Potidaia. Then he pasfsed into Greece to endeavour 
to retrieve his forluuo,s. The Athenians, under the command of Olyinpi- 
ocloi'us, had expelled the Macedouian gar-rison from the Museum and resumed 
possession of the Piricu.s and of Muiiychia. They had summoned Pyrrhus, 
who, after having aided them to liberate themselves, gave them the excel¬ 
lent advice to receive no more kings into their city. Demetrius would have 
besieged Athens, hut the j)liilosopher Crates, hoing sent to him, dissuaded 
him in his own interest. Corinth and some portions of the Peloponnesus 
still remained to liim ; there he left his son, Antigouiis Gonatas, and set out 
for Asia with such vessels as he had and about twelve thousand soldiers. 
Most of the towns surrendered and sevci'al he took by force, amongst others 
the town of Sardis. A few officers and soldiers passed into his camp. But 
Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, appeared with a numerous army. Demetrius, 
pnivsned across the de.sert, soon found himself confronted by Seleuous, The 
latter presented himself unarmed before his enemy’s troops and_ exhorted 
them to quit a brigand leader who had not oven the means of paying them. 
The soldiers saw the wisdom of the advico and went over to him. 

Demetrius attempted to flee, hut was soon dying of hunger and obliged to 
give himself up to Selencus. Lysimachus offered a large sum to have him 
put to death; Antigonus Gonatas implored Seleucus to release his father, 
offering to abandon all he possessed as his ransom and to surrender himseii 
as hostage. 
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■' Seleucus repulsed both proposals. He contented himself with prevent- 
incf this incorrigible adventurer from again trying his fortune. He gave 
him a palace, park, and all the comforts of life. The besieger developed 
a taste for hunting and then for games of chance. He soon accustomed him- 
gelf to this easy life, became very fat, and died of over-eating (283). 


THE END OE LYSIMACHUS, KING OE MACEDON 

As soon as Lysimachus had nothing more to fear fi-om Demetrius, he 
turned against Pyrrhus and tried to corrupt his officers. He reproached 
them for having selected for themselves an Epirot king whose ancestors had 
been the slaves of Macedon, and foi- having preferred him to an old comrade 
of Alexander. Pyrrhus could not struggle against the desertion of his troops. 
A caprice of the soldiers liad given him Macedon ; a new caprice took it away 
from him, and he withdrew to Epirus. We might think we were reading 
the history of the Lower or Byzantine Empire — the fruits of military govern¬ 
ment are everywhere the same. Macedonia was united with the kingdom of 
Thrace (286) ; hut it had not yet come to the end of tlie revolutions which 
had continued to shake it ever since the death of Alexander. These revo¬ 
lutions, always provoked by personal ambition and never by a question 
of principle or national interest, refute the Utopia of monarohical stability 
in a striking manner. 

The polygamy practised by the hlacedonian kings multiplied the rivalries 
so common in royal families. Agathocles, the eldest of the sons of Lysima¬ 
chus, who liad established his fatlier’s throne on a flrmei’ basis by liis combats 
with the independent Thraoian,s and with Demetrius, died of poison admin¬ 
istered at the instigation of his step-mother Arsinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy. 
This murder was followed by many others, for Agathocles had numerous 
friends. Ilis widow, Lysandra, who was also a daughter of Ptolemy, took 
refuge with Seleucus and demanded that he should avenge her. She had with 
her one of her brothers who, like all the meinhcrs of the royal family of Egypt, 
bore the name of Ptolemy and was surnamed Ceraunus, the thunder, on 
account of his violent character. He was the eldest of the children of 
Ptolemy Soter, but the intrigues of Berenice, one of his step-mothers, caused 
him to be deju’ived of the throne. Ptolemy Soter abdicated in favour of 
the son he had had by Berenice, and who reigned under the name of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285). The eldest at first went to Lysimachus, then to 
Seleucus, whom he endeavoured to interest in his favour. 

Seleucus, who nourished the hope of reconstituting Alexander’s monarchy, 
had an opportunity to intervene in Macedonia to avenge Lysandra and in 
Egypt to support Ptolemy Ceraunus. He was undecided when Lysimachus 
forestalled him by declaring war against him. The two octogenarians, in 
whom age had not extinguished ambition, once more measured their forces 
in a last battle at Gorupedion in Phrygia.^ Lysimachus was slain; for some 
days his body was sought for in vain; it was discovered tlu’ough his dog 
who had guarded it and kept off the birds of prey. They buried him in 
the town of Lyaimachia which he had founded near Cardia on the European 
hank of the Hellespont (281). The ranks of the veterans are thinning 
rapidly; and little wonder, — forty troublous years had passed since Alex¬ 
ander died. 

[^“Tlns,” says Justin,“was tlie la.st contest between the fellow-soldiers of Alexander; 
Lysimachus was seventy-four’ years old ; Seleucus serenty-soven,’’] 
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Seleucus assumed the title of Nicator, the conqueror. The cl f 
death of Lysimaclm.s made him master of Asia Minor, Thrace, and Mr 
In the cast he had extended his sway over Upper Asia as far as th^I 
hut he had given his son Antiochus the crown of the provinces beyond tf’ 
Euphrates. Antioohua might thus think that after the death of his fa^ ^ 
he would unite under his authority all the pos,sessions of Alexander with l\l 
exception of Egypt. ^ It is said that at the time when Seleucus was serving 
as a common soldier in the army of the conqueror of Asia, the or.aole of tP 
Didymean Apollo had announced to him the greatness of his future, whif 
advi.sing him never to return to Europe. Nevertheless, six months after tlip 
battle of Corupediou, he wished to take possession of Macedonia and to 
cud Ills days in his own conn fry. Ho disembarked at Lysimachia and at 
once offered a Kacrificc. Then Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had come to hun as a 
buppliant and had been received by him as a friend, stabbed him before flip 
altar (280). 

The death of the laal- of Alexander’s companions-iu-anns was not avenffpd. 
The army, which had proved failhful to none of its chiefs, proclaimea the 
murderer king of Thrace and Macedon. He had no difficulty in getting rid 
of his rivals. Autioohus, to whom he abandoned Asia Minor, had to subdue 
the lowna on the ndleapont which had revolted; Antigomis Gonatas, 
involved in a struggle with a league of cities in the Peloponnesus, could not 
assert his claims to Macedonia. Pyrrhus was more dangerous, but at this 
moment the TiU'oiilincs, who were at war with Rome, summoned him to their 
aid. Ptolemy Ceraunus furni.shcd him with troops, elephants, and .ships to 
pass over into Italy, gave him his daughter in marriage, and undertook to 
protect Epirus so long as ho should be absent. Pyrrhus set out at once and 
the assassin might fancy that h was to enjoy his usurped throne in peace. 
He did not enjoy it long; the very next year a formidable invasion of 
barbarians swoopied down on Maceclonia and Greece. 


INVASION OE THE GAOLS 

Numerous tribes of GauLs, or Galatie, as the Greeks called them, had 
been establi.shed, for how long is not knoAvn, on the banks of the Danube, 
when a fresh migration of Belgic Tectnsages, starting from Toulouse, set in 
motion those populations ivhich, having little knowledge of the art of culti¬ 
vating the ground, found all regions too narrow for them. Two or three 
hundred thousand men, divided into three bands descended like clouds of 
locusts on Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. Ptolemy Ceraunus, who in 
his presumption had refused the assistance of the Dardani, was overwhelmed 
with his whole army. Plis head was stuck on the end of a phke and paraded 
about the country. The fields were laid waste, the towns closed their gates, 
and the inhabitants, accustomed to rely on the protection of the soldiers, 
could do nothing hut groan and invoke the names of Philip and Alexander, 
A Macedonian named Sosthenes urged them to defend themselves, collected 
the young men and succeeded iu repelling the enemy. He was offered the 
crown, which he refused, desiring only the title of general. But very soon 
his little army, weak and inexperienced as it was, succumbed with him to 
the invasion of a new horde of barbarians which, after completing the devas¬ 
tation of Maceclonia turned in the direction of Greece. 
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Athenians, though weakened by ihcir struggles with the Macedonian 
\ jesolyed to arrest the bfirbaritins at the pass of Thermopyl®. The 
of central Greece responded to their summons, but the Peloponne- 
believing themselves to be sufficiently protected by the Isthmus of 
r""^’tlj did not stir. The Hitoii.ms furnished i,ho largest number of soldiers, 
1 t the counnand was coiiforrcd on the Athouians, who had taken the initia- 
t *'6 in resistance. Their ships were of much service to the Greek array; 
lev approached the shore, in spite of the difficadty of navigating amongst 
(Id inorasses, and scut a shower of arrows against the enemy. It was a 
iLdly fight for the barbarians; tlicir superiority in numbers was of no 
^(Ivantsge to them in this nain-ow ])assagc. Then, in order to coini[»el tho 
jEtoliaus to return home, Jirejums^ dctaclicd 
forty thousand men who recrossed the Sporchins 
iincl deluged iEtolia with lire and blood. It 
ffas the warfare of savages; nothing was spared, 
neither age nor sex. As Hrennns had antici¬ 
pated, the iEioliaus immediately quitted TTier- 
fflopyh'e to rescuo or avenge ihcir wives anil 
children, but already a corps of troojis from 
Patr;e,the only town in tho Peloponnesus which 
had thought of coming to the roseuo of tlie J'lto- 
lians, had encountered tho barbarians ami in¬ 
flicted such slaughter upon them th.it loss than 
half returned to tho camp at Tliorniopyho. 
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DEFENCE OE THE TEMPIUS AT DKElMrt 

TlieiEnianes and IIcraelcan.s, I'idding tlieiii- 
selves of the neighbourhood of tJio barbarians by 
an act of treachery, showed Ilroniui.s the ]iatli 
by which in the old days tho Persians had turned 
Mount CEta, The Phocians who guarded i t were 
thrown into confusion and tho arnny of tho (1 rooks 
would have suffered the same fate as tho sohUors 
of Leonidas, if it had not been foi-tuiiato enough 
to take refuge on the Athouian vessels. Tito 
Galatio immediately proceeded towards Delphi; 
they had heard of the rielics of tlio icmjtlo and it was ju'imarily for this that 
they had invaded Grooco. Tho Dolphians douiaiulod of the oracle whether they 
should put the sacred treasure in a plaeo of safety : “ "ITm god,” unswered tho 
Pytliia, “ordains that tho votive offoidugs bo loft where they are; ho will 
himself protect his sanctutiry by means of tlie White Virgins.” It wa.s thus 
that the Pythia indicated Artemi,s and Athene, the moon and the light. It 
was indeed the terrors of the night which triumphed over the barbarians. 
The noise of thumlor, rejieated by tlio groat echoes of I’arnassus, struck 
them with fear. Enormous fragments of rock detached themselves from 
the mountain and orushed thcmi by thousands. Amidst the awe of the sacred 
woods, a prey to the inystorions terror which was a.scribod to Pan, they rushed 
against one another. Enveloped in a whirlwind of hail and snow they Hod 


P This name Bronnus aonniH to bo merely a milifary title, having been rofoiToil te tho C'ynu'lo 
weiiAw—king, tliougb otliom believe it a piopor name like tho Welsh “ Braii “ ; some historians 
refer to Biennus simply aa ‘ ‘ tho breiin.” 3 
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ill confusion, pursued like wild beasts through the deep gorges under^' *'^^' 
sisLible arrows of the archer who strikes from afar, ifremius order 
to burn their chariots and kill their ten thousand wounded who were hi 
their flight. He liimself, after taking copious draughts of wine, stabbedl’'^*' 
self with his sword. What remained of this countless army succumbed^T 
hunger, fatigue, and the attacks of the iEtolians and Dardani. Accord 
to Justin, Diodorus, and Pausanias, not one escaped.^ 

Other bands of Galatie were destroyed about the same time by Anti^r 
onus Gouatas who since the death of Sostheues had returned to Macedonu' 
Ho had left them his camp after having distributed his soldiers in tlie woods 
and on ships. When the barbarians were filled with wine and meat he fell 
unexpectedly upon them and effected a great slaughter. As these Galat f^ 
wore strong and brave he took many of them into liis pay and soon had 
occasion to employ them. On the coins struck in memory of this victoiy 
we see the god Pan, the originator of panic fears, bearing a trophy (278), 

PYltirUUS AND THE E,OMA.NS 

The absence of any federal link between the Greek cities of Italy 
rendered them incapable of resisting the native peoples of the Sammtes, 
Luoanians, and Bruttians. They were thus naturally led to demand the 
support of the gre<at Roman republic, which alone could protect them. 
Rome never refused her protection to those who asked for it, even if they 
wore at a distance from Italy, — like Marseilles which, thanks to her alliance 
with the Romans, was able to extend her commerce without any fear of her 
barbarian neighbours, the Ligurians and the Gauls. Rome’s first relations 
with the Greek towns of Italy were those of friendship: Locri, Tlunii, 
and Rhegium, asked and obtained lior alliance and protection. Tarentnm 
alone preferred to have the Romans as enemies rather than friends. 

She had never had to suffer eillier from tire tyrants of Syracuse or from 
the Lucanians or the Saumites, for she was separated from them by less 
powerful and less warlike populations. Under the influence of democratic 
institutions she had achieved, says Strabo, an amazing prosperity. Slie 
aspired to play a domirrant part in the pcirinsula of Italy siinilar^ to tliat 
which Syracuse had acquired in Sicily; it wa,s therefore with anxiety and 
jealousy that she watched the progress of the Roman power. By a mad act 
of provocation the Tarentiiies put themselves entirely in tire wrong and 
rendered war with Rome inevitable. Then, according to their custom, they 
called in the assistance of a foreign prince, and though on this occasion they 
had chosen the bravest and most skilful captain of the day, the struggle on 
which they embarked resulted in the final establishment of the dominion of 
the Romans over all Italy. 

PYERHtJS SUMMONED BY THE TAEENTINE3 

They summoned Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, promising him the support of 
the Lucaaians and Samnites. He eagerly seized the opportunity to renew 
the attempt of his great-uircle, Alexander the Molossian. Ptolemy Cerau- 

[1 It weald hardly he necessary to add a rational explanation of this supernatural defence of 
Delphi, were it not desirable that the credit should not he denied the gallant 4000 Delphians anu 
other soldiers who made so hraye a stand for their gods and altars and after rolling dovni rooKs 
upon the Gauls until they ’were iii confusion, charged them and broke them into panic, pursuing 
them eTen through a night of bitter jstoria,] 
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ii'us in order to rid himself of a dangerous competitor, furnished him with 
.oldiere and elephants. Pyrrhus founded great hopes on this expedition. 

Ho sooner had he arrived than he caused the theatre, the gymnasiums, 
and the gardens where they met to discuss politics, to be closed, forbade fes¬ 
tivals and all unseasonable diversions, enrolled all the citizens and had them 
drilled. There were many who sought to escape but lie had the doors 
rmai'ded. When this produced murmuring he took some of the malcontents 
and sent them to Epirus. 

Soon he heard that the Roman army was approaching. He would have 
liked to await the arrival of the Lucanians and Samnites, and offered his 
mediation to the consul Lsevinus, but was answered that the Romans did not 
accept him as arbitrator and did not dread him as a foe. The battle was 
foimht near the river Siris in the neighbourhood of Heraclea. The king had 
hisliorse killed under him, and, according to Justin, was even wounded. 
He sent Ihs elephants forward; the Romans, who had never seen any, called 
them the Lucaiiian oxen. It was they that gave Pyrrhus the victory. 
When he saw tlie dead bodies of the Roinams, all wounded in front and with 
their hands on their arms: “ With such men,” he said, “ I should have soon 
conquered the world.’’ He caused them to be buried in like manner with 
his own soldiers (280). 

Pyrrhus marched into Campania, but did not manage to surprise Capua 
and was not more successful in an attempt on Naples. He went as far as 
Prseneste and came within sight of Rome; but the Romans had now raised a 
new army; he saw tlie legions being restored to life like the heads of the 
hydra, and fearing to be surrounded he returned to Tarentum. An embassy 
was sent to him ; he hoped that he was about to dictate terms of peace but 
it merely came to discuss the ransom of the captives. Pyrrhus offered to 
restore the prisoners without payment. Knowing that Pabricius, the chief 
ambassador, was poor, lie thought to win him over by proposing to repair 
the errors of fortune. Pabricius answered simply that his poverty did not 
trouble him and did not prevent his being highly considered in his own 
country. Pyrrhus sent Cineas to Rome with presents for the wives of the 
senators; it is said that these presents were refused; this is not impossible 
tliough very extraordinary. Historians are not agreed as to the conditions 
proposed. The senate would have accepted them, but a lofty speech of the 
blind old Appius Claudius so worked on the assembly as to lead to its 
returning Pyrrlrus the answer that it would not be possible to treat with 
him until he had left Italy. Cineas, on his return from Rome, told Pyrrhus 
that the senate seemed to him an assembly of kings ; politically speaking, 
the heads of families who composed the Roman city, may indeed be compared 
with the Homeric kings; hut if Cineas meant to refer to the successors of 
Alexander, the comparison was by no means flattering to honourable men like 
Curius and Pabricius. 

There was nothing for it but to continue the war. A fresh encounter 
took place near Asculiun , Pyrrhus, whose Italian auxiliaries Avere armed in 
the Roman fashion, had .skilfully combined the formation of the legion with 
that of tlie qihalanx. But a Roman soldier cut off the trunk of an elephant: 
the Luoanian oxen were not, then, invulnerable. According to the JEpitome 
of Titus Livius the result of the battle was doubtful. According to Plu¬ 
tarch the Romans had the advantage on the first day, but on the morrow 
Pyrrhus, having contrived to decoy them to ground on which he was able to 
manipulate his forces, put them to flight and obliged them to take refuge in 
their camp. He had lost his best soldiers, and when he was congratulated 
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on his success: “Another such victory,” he said, “and I shall havp 
to Epirus.” One of his followers offered to poison him for the R 
Eahricius denounced the treachery to him, advising him to choose hisT'''^^V' 
better. He sent back the Roman prisoners without ransom; the senate^'^'^'^ 
him an equal number of Greek and Italian prisoners. An armistice*™^ 
concluded and he took advantage of it to pass into Sicily (278). 


rVRUHUS IH SICILY; HIS RETURN TO ITALY 

Since the death of Agathoele.s Sicily had been continuously troubled, hv 
the acts of brigandage perpetrated by the Mamertiues established at Messana 
and by the wavs of Hicetas, tyrant of Syracuse, against Phintias, tyrant of 
Agrigeiitum. After having reigned nine years, Hicetas was dethroned by 
Tliynion who took his place and occupied the island of Ortygia whilst Sosis- 
tratus was master of the rest of the town. The Carthaginians, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the dissensions of these two leaders, besieged Syracuse. It was 
then that the two parties implored the aid of P 3 U'rhus. He had some claims 
to Sicily as son-in-law of Agatliocles. Ho could not pass through Me-ssana 
for the Mamertines had made a league with the Cartlvaginians against him. 
Ho disomharked at Tauromonium, whither he had been summoned by the 
tyrant Tyndarion and from there he proceeded to Catana and thence to 
Syracuse wliere he was received as a deliverer. He reconciled Thynion and 
Sosistratus and joining the forces of the Syracusans to those which he bad 
brought with him, he extielled the Mamertines and forced them to retire to 
Messana. Agrigentum, Leontini, Selinus, Segesta, and many other towns 
opened their gates to him. tie took Eryx, leading the assault himself, and 
in the .same ivay made himself master of Panormus the principal port of the 
Carthaginians, to whom, of all their Sicilian posse.ssions, only Lilybaiuni re¬ 
mained (277). 

After two months’ siege ho judged that this place was impregnable so 
long as the Cartbaginiaus were masters of tlie sea. He then decided to 
make a descent on Africa, after the ex.unple of Agatliocles. But as he 
needed sailors he required the cities to .supply them and grew angry at their 
tardiness and resistance ; his yoke began to weigh as heavily as tliat of the 
Carthaginians and Mamertines. Pie had had enough of Sicily and used the 
reiterated appeals of the Tarentines and Sainnite.s as an excuse for departure, 
With great difficulty lie e.scaped from the Carthaginian fleet, which sank 
seventy of his ships, and he then fell in with a hand of Mamertines who ivere 
waiting for him on the coast of Italy. Pie lost his rear-guard and two of his 
elephants ; he was hurt and as he was retiring to dress his wound a tall soldier 
came and attacked him. But Pyrrhu.s had a strong' arm and a well-tempered 
sword : he hit him a blow on the bead and cut it in two. The barbarians, 
struck with admiration, allowed him to continue his route. He stopped at 
Locri to punish the inhabitants who had expelled his garrison, then, as he 
was in want of money to pay his troops, he pillaged the temple of Core, one 
of the most celebrated in Italy. But the vessels which were carrying off the 
sacred treasure were thrown on the shore by a tempest. Pyrrhus, struck 
with fear, replaced all the money in the treasury of the goddess and continued 
his route to Tarentum. 

In his absence the Romans had retaken Orotona, admitted Heraclea to 
their alliance and several times defeated the Bruttians, Lucanians, and Sam- 
nites, Wealcenecl by these defeats the allies of Pyrrhus sent him but few 
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oWiers. Nevertheless he hastened to take the field to prevent the junction 
of two komaii armies sent against him — the one by Samnium, the other by 
Lucania. Near Beneventura he encountered the consul Curius, who was com- 
pelled to give battle before the arrival of liis colleague. But the Romans no 
loiiirer di-eaded the elephants ; they flung flaming tow at them. Some were 
killed and others reserved for the triumph. The victory of the Romans was 
complete (275). They took the camp of Pyrrhus who re-entered Taren- 
tum with a small number of riders. Pie was compelled to renounce his 
projects in the west. The whole scheme had failed and he made haste to 
embark on another. He told the Tarentines he had written to the kings of 
Jlacedou and Asia for their help, and that he ^vas going away to collect a 
fresh army. He left them a garrison. The Tarentines summoned the Car- 



Ruinkd Templh kkab Athens 


thaginians who sent their fleet to the harbour. But Milon, the commander 
of the Epirot garrison, surrendered the citadel to the Romans. They entered 
the town, declared it tributary to Rome and disarmed tlie inhabitants. 


MAGNA GRA5CIA SUBDUED BV THE ROMANS 

All the native peoples of southern Italy, who bad welcomed Pyrrhus as a 
deliverer were finally subdued to the dominion of Rome. It was a deliver¬ 
ance for such Greek citie,s as still existed, but they were no more than the 
shadow of their former selves. Although free under the protection of Rome, 
they disappear obscurely from history. In tlie time of Strabo the name of 
Magna Graecia was already an ancient memory and tlie Greek language was 
no longer spoken save at Naples, Rliegium, and Tareutum. For want of a 
federal bond between the autonomous cities, the Hellenic race with its brill¬ 
iant civilisation had gradually disappeared from the soil of Italy. The 
Romans were about to enter into its inheritance that they might eventually 
transmit it to Gaul and Spain. They re-peopled some of the ancient Greek 
colonies which bad lapsed into barbarism, notably Posidonia and Hipponium 
wliicli bad long been peopled, the one by the Campanians, the other by the 
Bruttians and which changed their Greek names for those of Piestum^ and 
Vibo Valentia. 

[^At Psestum, most interesting ruins of three Greek temples are still to he seen. _ Two of 
these are in a relatively fine state of preservation; and one—the temple of Poseidon — is among 
the most imposing structures in ejdstenoe. It is probably as old as the Parthenon, and is much 
better preserved. ^ 
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RETUKN OP PYKEHTJS TO MACEDONIA 

The sole advantage which Macedonia had derived from Alexander' 
quest was the barren honour of furnishing royal dynasties to 
Asia. No part of the conqueror’s heritage had been more disputed°betw'^*''^ 
ambitious rivals. Within the space of fifty years ten kings had succeeded 
each other on the throne in consequence of as many military revolutioi 
After the invasion of the Galatm, Antigoims Gonatas, the son of Demetrius' 
fancied he had secured himself in the possession of devastated Macedonia 
by making a treaty with his competitor Antiochus Soter, whose daughter 
he married. But military anarchy had not yet reached its term. Pynhus 
returning from Italy and at a loss how to poay his troops, sought an occasion 
for war. He entered Macedonia simply for the purpose of collecting spoil 
Having won a few successes he remembered that he had been king of this 
country, marched against Antigonus, cut to pieces the Galatte whom he em¬ 
ployed as mercenaries, and took his elephants. Then he approached the 
phalanx, recognised some of the captains who commanded it, addressed them 
loy their names and extended liis hand to them. All the soldiers went over 
to liim. Pj'oucI of his victory over the Galatse, he con,secrated their shields 
in the temple of tlie Itonian Athene, enlisted the barbarians, whose value he 
had recognised, and put them as garrisons hi the Macedonian cities. At Algte 
they pillaged the royal tombs and scattered the bones. This called forth 
complaints from the Macedonian,s; but Pyrrhus, as an Epirot, took little 
interest in the ancient kings of Macedonia. He had no time to punish his 
mercenaries, and he was .soon to stand in need of their services. An oppor¬ 
tunity of conquering Greece had presented itself to him and he desired to 
take advantage of it. 


EXPEDITION OE PYBEHtrS AGAINST SPARTA 

This opportunity was offered to him by Clconymus of Sparta, the same 
who had been before him in making an expedition to Tarentum. He re¬ 
quested Pyrrhus to support the rights wdilch he pretended to have to the 
throne of Sparta, The ephors had set him a.side in favour of Arens, tlie son 
of Ins eldest brother; and to complete his chagrin his wife Chelidonis, who 
was niuoli beloved by him, did not conceal her aversion, and showed her 
preference for the son of Areus, named Asrotatus. 

This seemed to Pyrrhus a sufficient pretext for invading the Pelopoune.sus 
with twenty-five thousand footmen, two thousand horses, and twenty-four 
elephants. lie declared, moreover, that his .sole object was to restore liberty 
to tbe towns which Antigonus was keeping in subjection. As to the Spar¬ 
tans, far from wishing them ill, ho proposed, be said, to confide his younger 
sons to their care, that they might be educated in the discipline of Lycurgus. 
When his soldiers began pillaging, the Sjiartans reproached him with his 
breach of faith. Pie answered, “Neither are you in the habit of saying be¬ 
forehand what you will do.” There had been nothing to give warning of 
this aggression in time of peace and the town was not in a state of defence: 
the whole army had followed the king Areus to Crete whither he had been 
summoned by the Gortynians. Cleonynius would have liked to attack im¬ 
mediately ; but Pyrrhus preferred to wait for a capitulation which seemed 
inevitable. He established his camp before Sparta believing himself certain 
of being able to enter whenever he might wish. 
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' Sparta was saved by the women. Il had been proposed to send them to 
Crete,' a suggestion which roused their indignation. Archidamia, mother of 
Vcrotatus and the richest hcire.ss in Sparta, entered the senate, sword in 
imd, and iwotested in the name of the women against their being thought 
capaWfi 0^ surviving the ruin of their country. The walls raised in preceding 
ffcir's left town exposed at several points: the night was spent in digging 
[I great ditch parallel with the enemy’s camp, and barricades were formed on 
each side by means of chariots with their wheels buried in the ground. The 
ffomen undertook a third of the work and obliged those who were to fight 
next clay to rest. In the morning they armed the young men and exhorted 
them to die under the eyes of their mothers. During the fight, which lasted 
all day, they kept close to them, handing them weapons, carrying them food 
aad drink and tending the wonnded. But as Rollin has pointed out, if the 
\romen of Spaida practised masculine virtues they sometimes forgot the virtues 
of their sex : seeing the young Acrotatus who had fought like a lion return 
covered with blood and dust, they envied the lot of Chelidonis. Plutarch 
adds a detail which shows how far the Spartans carried the sacrifice of the 
family to the city: the old men, he sa 3 '-s, cried out: “ Bravo, Acrotatus. 
KetainChelidonis, and may she give the country children as brave as thou.” 
As to Chelidonis herself, not wishing to fall into the hands of her husband, 
she had prepared a rope to hang herself if the town were taken. 

The combat began again the next day. The Macedonians endeavoured 
to fill up the trench with branches. Pyrihus even succeeded in crossing it 
and galloped towards the town, but his horse was killed and threw him on 
a steep slope; his friends had great difficulty in rescuing him. Almost all 
the Spartaus were killed or wounded, and the town was on the verge of being 
taken when a lieutenant of Antigonus brought help. Almost at the same time 
Areas arrived from Crete with two thousand Spartans. Pyrrhus decided to 
raise the siege. He turned in the direction of Argos, wheie one party had 
summoned him to oppose another lactiou supported by Antigonus. Areus 
pursued him as he retreated, iiarassing him in the defiles and destroying bis 
rear-guard composed of Galatm and Molossians. To avenge the death of 
his son Ptolemy, who had been killed in this figlit, Pyrrhu.s destroyed almost 
the whole Spartan army and then continiiod hi.s route toward.s Argos. 


DEATH OP PYEEHUS 

Antigonus was occupying the heights. Pyrrhus proposed to him to 
settle their quarrel in a single combat, but Antigonus answered that 
if Pyrrhus was weary of life he might find many roads to death. The 
Argives begged the tivo kings to withdraw and to permit them to remain 
friends of both. They consented to do so, but during the night the partisans 
of Pyrrhus admitted him into the town. The members of the opposite party 
immediately summoned Antigonus. At the same time Areus arrived with 
the relics of his army. Fighting went on in the streets all night in the 
midst of a general confusion. Pyrrhus would have retired, but his Galat®, 
coming to his assistance, blocked the narrow streets. One of his elephants 
had fallen across the gateway, another whose driver was wonnded was over¬ 
turning friends and enemies indiscriminately. Pyrrhus received a blow 
from the javelin of an Argive soldier and turned against the man who had 
wounded him ; the soldier’s mother, who, with some other wmmen, was 
watching the fight from the top of the roofs, seeing her son in danger seized 

H. W. —VOL. IV, 2l 
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a tile and flung it at the king’s head. He fell from his horse. 
had removed the plume from his helmet he \va.s recognised - 'his ha 
cut off and taken to Antigonus. At this example of the toulahTt 
fortune the lattei' was reminded of his father Demetrius and cause 1 
to be made for the body of Pyrrhus, which he burned, with tlie 
funeral pyre. He sent the ashes to Pyrrhus’ son Plelenns who rpt.‘, .v, 
Epirus (272). to 


ANTIGONUS GONATAS 

Tlie history of the twenty years which followed the death of Pyrrhn 
is little known. We have no guide but Justins who is not always very 
reliable, and some scanty indications in Polybius^' and Pausanias.fe "^AU we 
know is that these twenty years were not an epoch of repose for Greece and 
still less of liberty. The death-blow of Greek liberty had been struck at 
Ohseronea, and tlie weapon had been left in the wound. The Macedouiau 
monarchy clung to Greece like the shirt of Nessns. Though they had been 
compelled to renounce Alexander’s heritage the kings of Macedon were still 
the heirs of Philip and determined to continue his work of subjugating Greece. 
This policy was persistently followed by Antigonus Gonatas, who bequeathed 
it to his auGcossora. After the death of Pyrrhus he had no competitors for the 
throne of Macedon. The greater part of the army of the king of Epirus 
was composed of Macedonians and Galahe who passed without difiSculty into 
Antigonus’ service. His rule in Greece extended over Thessaly and Euboea, 
over Corinth and a part of the Peloponnesus, exactly which part is not known: 
Justin says vaguely that the Peloponnesians were delivered into his hands by 
treachery. Sometimes he put garrisons into the cities, sometimes he set np 
tyrants ; “Most of the tyrants in Greece,”says Polybius, “date from this 
Antigonus.” The isolation of the cities, their mutual jealousies and the 
rivalry of the political factions, everywhere raised up) interested accomplices 
for the Macedonian usurpation. 

Following the exampflo of his predecessors, Antigonus Gonatas was 
especially eager for the conquest of Athens. He burned the temple of 
Poseidon at Colonus and the sacred wood which surrounded it. The war 
lasted six or seven years. A revolt of Antigonus’ hired Galatse scarcely 
interrupted hostilities; Areus, king of Sparta, and a lieutenant of Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus who had been sent to the aid of Athens and might have taken 
advantage of this diversion, remained inactive and the Athenians, deserted 
by their allies, were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison (268). Anti¬ 
gonus also sent garrisons to Megara, Salarais, and Cape Sunium. 

But about the same time Alexander, king of Epirus, made an incursion 
into Macedonia to avenge the death of Ms father Pyrrhus, and the phalanx 
went over to him, thus giving a fresh example of the facility with which 
military monarchies change masters. Antigonus was absent; his son Derne- 
trius, who was still very young, soon recovered possession of Macedonia. 
Alexander, in his turn despooiled of Epnrus, took refuge amongst the Acarna- 
nians, who subsequently reinstated him in poossession of his kingdom. _ This 
did not prevent him from treating with the -ZEtolians for the partition of 
Acarnauia, for gratitude is by no means a royal virtue. Antigonus kept the 
throne of Macedonia till his death in 243, and his dynasty maintained itseu 
there for more than a century, prosecuting the conquest of Greece up to the 
last, till that country, exhausted by the ceaseless struggle, Anally threw itself 
into the arms of the Roman people.^ 
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Inglorious as was this termination of a career^ like that of Pyrrhus, the 
closing scene of his life was not without some points of resemblance to its 
general character, He was undoubtedly one of the nobler spirits of his age, 
though it would seem that it could have been only in one which was familiar 
irith atrocious crimes, that he could have gained the reputation of unsullied 
virtue, more particularly of probity, which we find attached to his name, 
ivith extraordinary prowess, such as revived the image of the heroic warfare, 
he combined many qualities of a great captain, and was thought by some to 
he superior even to Alexander in military art. But bis whole life was not 
only a series of unconnected, mostly abortive, enterprises, but might be 
regarded, with respect to himself, as one ill-concerted, perplexed, and boot¬ 
less adventure. From beginning to end he was the sport, not so much of 
fortune, as of desires without measure or plan, of aii impetuous, but inconstant 
will. His ruling passion was less ambition than the love of action; and he 
seems to have valued eonque,st chiefly because it opened new fields of battle. 
But viewed as subservient to higher ends, both his life and his death were 
memorable and important. He contributed to adjust the balance of power 
among Alexander’s successors in the West. He exercised the Roman arms 
with a harder trial than they had ever before undergone; and inspired the 
people with a confidence in its own strengtlr which nerved it for the struggle 
with Carthage, and prepared it for the mastery of the world. His death 
forms a momentous epoch in Grecian history, as it left the field clear for 
the final contest between the liberty of Greece and the power of Macedon, 
a contest which was only terminated by the ruin of both. / 






CHAPTER ].Xin. THE LEAGUES AND THEIR WARS 

WniLST the cviltui-ed Greeks of the long-established cities and coufed- 
eracios were being gradually absorbed into the Macedonian kingdom, and 
the spirit of liberty rvas dying out amidst luxury and the fleeting pleasures 
of senao, amidst theatrical shows and festivals, and amidst the philosophy 
and culture of the day; two races, as yet little affected by the influences of 
ITcllenic life and enltnre, emerged into the foreground of effective action. 
These were the iElolians and the Aehaeaus. 


TIIR .^TOLIANS 

For centuries the Hitolian luomitaineers, a branch of the .^olian race hut 
with a great admixture of foreign (barbarian) blood, had led in peasant sim- 
plioity a quiet and unnoted oxistenoe in the open country, dwelling in villages 
and scattered ]ioiuestoud.s, remote from Llie culture and refinement, as from 
the enervation and luxury of other Hellenic people.?. Inured to a life of 
hardship hy the charaotor of thoir country, which, bounded on the west by 
the torrent stream of the Aclielous and on the east by the Eveuus, offered no 
fertile land for cultivation except along the southern coast—the inland tracts 
being fit for nothing but pasture and the chase—the Hftolians had presemd 
intact the warlike spirit and savage freedom of primitive times “when the 
law ran just as far as the sword could roach, and honourable pillage by sea 
and land wa.s every brave man’s trade.” Out of sheer valour and love of 
fighting they undertook venturesome freebooting voyages under their native 
captains and chiefs, penetrating even to the distant coasts of Italy and Asia 
Minor, or entered the service of foreign states as mercenaries; while those 
wlio remained at home provided for the few needs of their rude and simple 
existence by field labour, cattle-tending, horse-breeding, and the chase. 

Weapons were the pride and ornament of the free man, and he hardly 
ever laid them aside. When the iEtolians took the field, armed with slings 
and spears, and ranged, sometimes in serried phalanx, sometimes in irregular 
hordes, their strength, agility, and desperate courage made them formidable 
to all their enemies. Their national dress included the hausia or broad- 
brimmed white hat, the tunic, girded high and leaving the arms free, and the 
high Cretan shoe. The right foot was left bare in climbing or going uphill, 
“ to insure a firmer foothold.” In culture and learning they were far hehind 
other Greeks, who avoided and despised the rude, haughty, and boastful 
“mountain peasants” in consequence. Yet even they in time developed 
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’ome ai'tistio feeling and talent, for as their power increased, Tliermus the 
Lpital of tlieir league, was richly adorned Arith public buildings and temples, 
pictures and statues. In this unfortified torvn, encircled by mountains and 
tracts of fertile country, the districts belonging to the league celebrated 
their annual festival and assembly with fairs, games, and feasts, for they were 
as ready to enjoy life in every sort of turbulent and unbridled pleasure as to 
iiizard it in any bold venture. 


THE JETOLIAN LEAGUE 

From very early times the townships and districts under democratic 
c^overnment had been united in some sort of loose confederacy, which 
imposed but a very slight curb upon the independent action of each com¬ 
munity ; but it Avas not until the Macedonian period, when the power of 
other states was impaired by civil wars and their energy paralysed by the 
effects of a higher state of civilisation, that the several confederacies of 
kindred tribes united to form a general iEtolian League, its purpose being 
rather to safeguard their predatory excursions than to strengthen a political 
system based on moral or legal principles.^ For although the germ of a 
vigorous federal and communal life might lie dormant in tliis hardy and 
primitive race, yet it Avas wanting in moral discipline, the authority of law, 
and the habit of obedience. The first result of the fresh unity and order 
brought into Jitoliaii enterprise by this closer union was the extension of 
iEtoiian supremacy AvestAvard over the CEniades and eastward over Naupactus. 

From this time forth we find the JEtolians mentioned in every military 
achievement of iraportanee; they manfully Avithstood the Macedonian greed 
of domination; we see them defending ilellenio liberty and independence 
against Antipater and Cassander; they formed the nucleus of the force 
which checked the wild hordes of the Celts at Thermopylse and overthrew 
Brennus and Ms robber bands on the sacred soil of Delphi. EveryAvhere we 
find their strong hand and resolute energy at work on the destinies of the 
Greek nation in the mournful period of its decline and fall, staving off and 
delaying the complete subjugation of Greece to the best of their ability. 

The supreme authority of the federated states Avas vested in the PancB- 
tolium, or Diet of the League, which assembled in council regularly every 
year at the autumnal equinox in the mountain city of Thermns, and at 
Avhich every free-born iEtolian was entitled to appear and vote. In cases 
of urgency this assembly Avas sometimes held at other times and places. 
The Diet of the League declared war and peace, concluded alliances and 
treaties, and sent and received ambassadors. Its proceedings were directed 
by a president (strategus) who was elected annually. In administrative and 
judicial matters the supreme authority was the Council called the ApocUth 
the members or “ assessors ” (synedri) of which were elected annually from 
amongst the member,s of the Diet and tlie noble families of the several dis¬ 
tricts. Under the presidency of the strategus the Coimcil managed the 
ordinary course of business and judicature for the league as a whole as well 
as for the several districts or cantons, maintained the rights oi the League 
and the several confederated districts against attacks from within and from 

[1 Freemain comparing the tAvo great Leagues says: “ The political conduct of the AohEeaii 
League with, some mistakes and some faults, is, on the whole, highly honourable.^ The poutioal 
conduct of the JEtolian League is, throughout the century in which we know it best, simply 
infamous.”] 
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vvilliouL, and in ceriain cases appointed commissions consistim- of ^r,t- 
t,han tliii'ty momliers. ° ™ 

A-t first all momliors of the League enjoyed lull civil rights \^ithi 
and accordingly might settle anywhere within its territory, acquire kntl^\ 
property, contract marriages, take part in the public assemblies, vote Tl 
hold public oKicc. These privileges of citizenship were shared not onlV'h- 
all TEtolians, ljut hy all other Greeks who joined the League, whether voluu 
tarily or under compulsion, such as the inhabitants of certain towns and 
districts in Thessaly, Pbocis, Locris, Messenia, and others. Since the expul 
sion of j\ri.stotimus, governor of Elis, the Eleans had ocenpied a relation of 
independent defensive alliance rvitli the .dCtolians; they gave and received 
lielp at need, but retained their political autonomy. It was otherwise with 
the Gephallenians, who paid tribute as Jitolian subjects, and were obliged to 
sue for justice in the riEtolian law courts. 


Till!) AOIUEAN LKAGUH AND AKATUS OF SICYON 

In natural contrast with the vEtolian “peasant league,” the league of the 
Achtcaii cities arose in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas. It was the last 
vigorous shoot that sprang from the decaying root of the Hellenic tree of 
liberty. 

Ej'om primitive times the twelve towns of the coast of Achaia had been 
joined in a loose coufedeviicy for which the sanctuary of Zeus Homagyrius 
or Hoinorius in the district of Ilelice served as a place of assembly and 
council. It was a religious association based upon kinship — ancient Greece 
has many such to show — a free union for the worship of tribal divinities 
under traditional forms, and involved no restraint upon the political inde¬ 
pendence of its members. Without exercising any great influence upon the 
political and military life of Greece, Achaia was notable for unostentatious 
virtues, for order, unity, and a patriarchal form of government; while Croton, 
Sybai'is, and other floinushing colonies in lower Italy bore eloquent witness 
to the culture and creative energy of the Achman race. In so great honour 
were the uprightness and ]mblic virtne of the simple and industrious coast 
dwellers held by the rest of Greece that after the battle of Leuctra the great 
Hellenic .states besought them to arbitrate in their internal quarrels. This 
old-time confederacy was broken up and destroyed by the Macedonian rulers, 
Avho craftily sowed the seeds of discord, and tben made use of the ensuing 
dissensions to subjugate and oppress the several cities by foreign garrisons 
and governors. But despotism could not obliterate the memory of the happy 
past. Favoured by the weakness and confusion which followed upon the 
Celtic invasion of Macedonia, foim towns, Dyme, Patras, Tritaea, and Phara?, 
having expelled their garrisons and tyrants, renewed the confederacy, vowed 
mutum aid against external and internal enemies, and pledged themselves 
faithfully to observe the decrees of the League. Five years later they were 
joined by riEgium, thenceforth the capital. Others soon followed: Bura, 
where the tyrant had been slain; Oerynea, where the governor had voluntarily 
abdicated in fear of a like fate; PeUene, Leontium, and ..iEgira. 

But even in its rejuvenated form the Aohasan League I’emained for years 
in provincial isolation, until Aratus of Sicyon^ induced his native city to 
join it, and set before it a loftier aim in the deliverance of Greece from the 

['Freeman ^ praises Marcus of Oerynea as the probable founder or "Washington of the 
original League,” though obscured later by Aratus.] 
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Lmeinbenuent aucl chaos due to the exclusive regard of local interests, 
iiid the uwakeuiug of national spirit, unity, and vigour. 

' Even in the days of Macedonian rule Sicyon had not forfeited her an¬ 
cient glories. Her gardens, fruitful fields, and flourishing villages, her 
niagnificeut buildings and art collections, and the merchant vessels in her 
sheltered harbour, bore testimony to the wealth, culture, and busy trade of 
her citizeus. But internal discord, fostered by Macedoniim guile, under- 
iriiied the foundations of her prosperity. Party strife arose, bringing 
revolution.s and tyrannies. Cliuias, a citizen of noble birth, great wealth, 
and patriotic spirit, perished in the struggle against the tyrant Abantidas. 
With difficulty his son Aratus, a child of seven years old, was rescued and 
brought to Argos, where he grew up sound in body and mind under the 
fostering care of friends, while his native city fell under tyranny after 
tyranny, until, broken in spirit and shorn of her noblest citizeus, she ulti¬ 
mately came under the sway of the wicked and violent Nicocles. For 
thirteen years Aratus dwelt in Argos, in the society of the wealthy and 
cultured friends of his family, and in intercourse with the numerous Sieyou- 
iiins who sought refuge in this neighbouring town from the wrath and per¬ 
secution of their own tyo'ant, and who turned eyes full of hope upon the 
vigorou.s and able youth who combined courage with discretion and burned 
with desire to deliver his native place and avenge his father’s murder. He 
contrived cunningly to deceive the tyrant’s spies, to whom he seemed to spend 
all his clays in thoughtless gaiety with courtesans and boon companions. 

When the auspicious moment scorned to have come, Aratus left Argos in 
company Avith some fugitives and a band of mercenaries. They climbed the 
walls during tlie night, surpi'ised and disarmed the tyrant’s bodyguard, and 
at daybreak summoned the citizens to rise for their liberties. Nicocles 
escaped in the tumult, his palace Avas sacked aud given to the flames, his 
property confiscated to the commouAvealth. Thus Avithout bloodshed Avas 
the liberation of Sicyon effected. But fresh disorders and disturbances soon 
threatened, wlien some six liundred fugitives, Avlio had once been wealtliy 
meu, returned aud demanded the restoration of property which had long 
since passed into other hands. In order that he might not be left Avithout 
support ill this difficult situation Aratus induced the Dorian city, Avealthy 
still in spite of all, to join the Achtcan League on an equality of laws and 
privileges, and then, by the help of a large sum of money granted to him by 
the friendly king of Egypt, Ptolemy, upon his personal application in 
Alexandria, he effected a settlement aud reconciliation among his conten¬ 
tious fellow-citizens. 

The fame which he won by this prudent and patriotic act, combined 
with the great service he had rendered to the League by inducing such an 
important seaport to join it, smoothed the young commander’s way to the 
highest office; but he modestly chose to Avork his way up. He first enrolled 
himself in the Acluean cavalry, but by the end of six years he had attained 
the dignity of strategus which was thenceforth seldom conferred upon another 
until his death. Clear-minded, far-sighted, aud steeped in the philosophic and 
patriotic culture of his time, Aratus soon turned his energies toAvards the 
great end of uniting all Peloponnesians under the hegemony of Achaia. 
Without interfering with the autonomy and freedom of the several states 
he established the principle of equal rights for all members of the League. 
The road to office and honours lay open to every man within it, Avithout 
distinction of Avealth or social standing; and, though some towns or dis¬ 
tricts of those Avhich were gradually won over to the League might favour 
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a cliffcreut form of govermueut, yet the constitution of the AcIi-p 
fcderaoy, as it developed by degrees under Aratus, retained the cbairV°‘^' 
a moderate democracy. Moreover, careful as he was to avoid rousiu 1 '^1 
jealousies or wounding local self-esteem and prejudices by meddhug 
internal administration, traditional privileges and customs, or the r p 
peculiarities of different places or communities, he awakened the sense^T^ 
common civilisation by introducing uniformity of weights and measure^) ^ 
common coinage, and equality of commercial rights, and secured it by V 
bond of religion. ^ ® 


ARATUS CONTROLS THE LEAGUE 



The government of the AcliEean 
League which was formed under 
Aratus was vested in tlie free Diet 
of the people, which mot twice a 
year (in spring and autumn) at their 
ancieut place of council, not far from 
iEgium, and at which every free citizen who had at¬ 
tained las thirtieth year was qualified to appear and 
give his opinion and his vote. In spring, the begin¬ 
ning of the civil year, the officers of the League were 
elected by the Diet, the president, the secretary or chan- 
oollor, and the senate, which, in concert with the deiniurgi, 
or representatives of the ton Aclrasan towns which origi¬ 
nally composed the League, formed the supreme execu¬ 
tive authority, managing political affair.s in conformity 
with the decrees and ordinances of the Diet and under 
its control, directing the discussion and voting of the 
great assemblies of the League, and making the neces¬ 
sary preparations when they were to be held. In 
urgent cases the strategua and senate acted on their 
own initiative, without the authorisation of the Diet 
hut subject to the obligation of rendering account to it. 

There was a League Court, likewise appointed by the 
great assembly, for the settlement of internal disputes. 

The strategua presided at the Diet as in the greater 
and lesser council, and confirmed decrees and ratified documents by his 
signature and the seal of the League. Possessed of executive powers in 
external and internal affairs, he had charge of the treasury, called in the 
contributions of the confederates in money, ships, and men, and held supreme 
command of the army and fleet, subject to the obligation of rendering account 
of his actions. In war he was assisted by the captain of the cavalry (hip- 
par oh), and in home affairs by the chancellor or secretary (grammateus). 

This admirable constitution was in the main the work of Aratus, always 
the “ moving spirit ” of the League, and though his later years are in many 
respects open to reproach, yet this practical application of his philosophic 
and patriotic ideas is worthy of the highest commendation. lie is one of 
those characters whose portraits, distorted by the favour and enmity of 
partisans, are but uncertainly discerned in history. Strenuously as he 
strove in liis Memorabilia (tlie essentials of which Plutarch has preserved 
in his biography) to guard his actions and motives from misconception and 
to truly exhibit himself to his contemporaries and to posterity, Ha record is 
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ne^eithelesb darkened by many hhadows and charged with many blunders. 
.•Aiatus had not a great Hellenic soul,” is the verdict of Schoru, “his soul 
Avasnaaow and Achmau.” As a man he was distinguished by many fine 
and amiable qualities, as a citizen he merits respect for his great love of his 
countiy, to which he dedicated his life with an absolute devotion, and to the 
ao-prandisement of which all his efforts were directed with lare perseverance. 
To the state he sacrificed himself Avithout reserve, giving up his property, 
fiiendships, enmities, and even the implacable hatred of tyrants ivith whicli 
lie had been imbued from his youth up; everything, indeed, except the am¬ 
bition which cast a doubt even upon his patriotism. He desired to shine on 
the Acluean horizon alone, and he used his influence to keep down any who 
attempted to shine beside him. 

He regarded the iEtolian peasant-league, with its raids and savage feuds, 
and the revolutionary attempts of the Spartan kings Agis and Cleomenes 
Tilth equal abhorrence ; and by turning liis arms against them alternately he 
played into the hands of the common national foe, Macedonia. As strategus 
Jus military talents were of a very inferior order. He ivas admirably skilled 
m arranging sudden attacks and ambushes, and in the carrying out of mili¬ 
tary surprises his boldness and daring were equal to his subtlety and cunning, 
but as a commander his capacity was small, and in his first campaign he 
proved diffident, timorous, and faint-hearted. It was not his strong point to 
look danger boldly in the face, in battle he lost self-control and presence of 
mind; and he consequently preferred the privy and crooked ways of strata¬ 
gem, dissimulation, and deceit to a direct and valiant attack. 

In Ilia second period of office as strategus, Aratiis increased the reputa¬ 
tion he had gained by the liberation of Sicyou, but had impaired by a profit¬ 
less campaign against the HHolians in the first year of his command, by his 
successful stratagem at Corinth. With mingled craft and daring he suc¬ 
ceeded in ridding the impregnable citadel of Acrocoriuthus of its Macedonian 
garrison, and persuaded this important city, one of the three “fetters of 
Greece,” to join the League.® 


ARATtrS TAKES CORINTH 

Three brothers, Syrian Greeks, had pilfered from the royal treasure at 
Corinth, and one of them named Erginus, came to Sioyon from time to time 
to exchange their plunder at the house of a banker well known to Aratus. 
Through this channel Aratus learned that there was an accessible point 
in the wall of the citadel; and Erginus, having engaged the concurrence of 
a fourth brother who served in the garrison, undertook to conduct Aratus 
to the place, where the wall was no more than fifteen feet high. The 
brothers demanded a large reward. Sixty talents [.£12,000 or $60,000] 
were to be deposited with the banker, to be paid to them in the event of 
success; and even in the case of failure, if they escaped, each was to receive 
a house and a talent. Aratus could not immediately raise so large a sum, 
and was forced to pledge his plate and his wife’s ornaments, purchasing, 
as Plutarch observes, the privilege of a perilous adventure for the good 
of his country, at a price which it would have been accounted magnani¬ 
mous to reject, if it had been offered as a bribe. When the time came 
Avhich had been fixed for the attempt, leaving the main body of his forces 
under arms, he proceeded with four hundred men, few of whom were in 
the secret, towards Corinth. As they approached the wall, the light of 
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the full moon, which would have rendered concealment almost ini 
was intercepted by clouds which rose from the sea. Several other 
circumstances contributed to his success, though he fully earned^’t^r^T-' 
courage. Erginus with seven otliers, disguised as wayfarer, gained eiitv 
at a gate and overpowered the guard, while Aratus, with only a huudmr? 
his men, scaled the wall, and advanced towards the citadel with the seal' 
ladders, ordering the rest to follow. Hut on his way through the town'^f" 
fell in with a patrol, one of whom escaped, and soon raised a general akrn 

Aratus, again favoured by the moon which broke through the clouds 
he was entangled in the most intricate part of the ascent, reached the wall 
of tho citadel safely, and was soon engaged in a hard combat with the garri 
son. As soon as the alarm was raised, Archelaus, finding that the citadel 
was attacked, hastened with all his forces in that direction. But he chanced 
to light on three hundred Achmaiis, who, unable to find the track of their 
comrades, had cowered behind a projection of the rock. They now sprang 
out as from an amhuscado, and completely routed and dispersed his troops” 
But they were recalled from the pursuit by Erginus to the succour of Aratus" 
and their arrival decided the struggle. By sunrise he was in possession of 
tho fortress, and the forces which had followed him from Sicyon, making 
their appearance at the same time, ivere joyfully admitted into the lower 
town by the Oorinthiaus, who helped to capture the royal soldiers, 

By this act, in which he generously hazarded his private fortune, Aratus 
gained such a degree of popular confidence that the Achteans thenceforth 
committed the conduct of publie affairs to his hands, and followed his counsel 
even in the years when he was by law excluded from the office of strategus, 
Tho towns of Treezon, Ep)idaurus, Cleonto, and Megara, presently revolted 
from Macedonia and joined the Achaean League. 

The rise of the Aclueans stirred up the jealousy of other states, and 
incited the Macedonians to fr-esli exertions to recover what they had lost. 
Tho old king Antigonus concluded an alliance with the iEtoliaus for a joint 
attack on Achaia, on the basis of a jiartitioii of the territory to be acquired. 
But Aratus, who had chosen Ptolemy as patron of the League, and thus 
secured the protection of Egypt in the event of possible disaster, repulsed 
the iEtolian marauders before they could join hands with the Macedonians, 
and dissuaded King Antigonus from the proposed campaign by promising 
him the remaining dominions of the Peloponnesus. The aged Antigonus 
Gonatas died soon afterwards, and his son and heir, Demetrius II, was kept 
fully occupied by an invasion of his own country by the Dardans. 

Aratus contrived to make use of these circumstances for fresh acquisi¬ 
tions. Secured from attack in the rear by an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the iEtoliaus, he induced most of the states of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus by force or subtlety to join tho League. Thus Lydiacles, the young 
and accomplished prince who reigned at Megalopolis, was prevailed upon 
to join, and the rich and extensive territory of that city was won for the 
League. The tyrants, abandoned by Macedonia, were no longer able to 
withstand the power of Aohaia; they yielded voluntarily or under compulsion 
to the tide of democracy; so that when Demetrius II sank into his grave 
after ten years of feohle sovereignty, and Antigonus Doson (the Promiser) 
undertook the government of Macedonia during the minority of King Philip 
III, the Achceans ruled over Hermione, Phlius, and the greater 
Arcadia, counted the rich island of ASgina among their possessions, had 
induced Argos to join the League after a long struggle with three successive 
tyrants, and had entered into an alliance with Athens (whence, by tbe 
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^sistance of Aratus, the Macedonian garrisona had been forced to with- 
haff) on equal terms though without reciprocal civil rights. Mantinea, 
Tesei, Orchomenos, and Elis were the only towns that remained subject 
jg the jEtolians, who, however, had meanwhile extended their dominion 
over part of Thessaly; and Sparta, just awakened from her long trance 
rnd invigorated by a new birth from within, was striving to regain the 
jboeudency which had been hers in the glorious days of old. Out of these 
elements was bred the fatal conflict which broke all that was left of the 
strength of Greece at the very moment when the Romans began to iuter- 
medffle in the domestic concerns of warring states.« 


SPAKTA UKDEK CLEOMENBS 

Lacedsemon had, by this time, exchanged poverty and hardy discipline 
for opulence and voluptuous manners. The public meals, that last pledge 
of Spartan frugality and temperance, were discountenanced by the rulers 
of the state, and fell into disrepute and disuse. One or two princes, who 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of corruption, suffered deposition, exile, 
and even death. The laws of Lycurgus were totally disregarded. The 
lands were all in possession of a few families, who lived in the greatest 
splendour, whilst the rest of the Spartans, stripped of their patrimony, 
were doomed to the greatest indigence. The efforts of Agis IV, the king, 
to enforce tlie sumptuary larvs, to cancel all debts, and to make a new divi¬ 
sion of lauds, were opposed by the rich, and at last punished with death, 
on pretence of a design to alter the government. 

In such a situation of affairs, Oleomones ascended the Spartan throne, 
a prince wJio united integrity of heart with martial spirit and a love of 
glory. He found, on his accession, both the internal constitution and the 
public affairs of Sparta in the utmost confusion. Domestic distress, with 
its concomitant despondency of spirit, had caused throughout Laconia a 
universal depopulation. Instead of natives sufficient to occupy the thirty- 
nine thousand shares into which Lycurgus had originally divided the land, 
only seven hundred families of the Spartan race were now to be found; 
and, of these, about six hundred, sunk into abject penury and wretched¬ 
ness, were incapable of exerting any degree of vigour in the public service. 
The slaves, too, had many of them perished through want of employment 
and subsistence, while others had been carried off, in great numbers, by 
the enemies of Sparta. Such was the miserable decay of both public and 
private virtue ! Cleomenes, actuated by his natural disposition to arms, as 
well as by tlie I’epresentations already mentioned of the iEtolians, in order 
to revive the martial spirit of the Spartans, attacked Tegea, Mantinea, and 
Orchomenos, cities of Arcadia. Having reduced these under his obedience, 
he marched without delay against a certain castle in the district of Mega¬ 
lopolis, which commanded on that side the entrance into Laconia. 

Immediately upon this act of hostility, the Achsean states declared war 
against the Spartans. The Spartan king forthwith took the field, with what 
troops he could muster, and ravaged the territories of the cities in alliance 
with Achaia. With five thousand men he advanced against the Achaean 
general Aratus, who, perceiving the resolution of the Spartans, declined 
an engagement, though at the head of twenty thousand. The retreat of 
Aratus, determined the Eleans, who had never been steady in the interests 
of Achaia, openly to declare against her. The AoliEeans attempted to 
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chabtibo lliis defection; but they were routed by Cleomeues at 
near the Eloan borders; and totally overthrown by him in. the 
campaign, near Leuctra. Pursuing his good fortune, he i educed 
of the towns of Arcadia, which he garrisoned with his Lacediemn”'^ 
troops. 

He relumed to Sparta with the mercenaries only, and cut off the enh 
whom he considered as troublesome to himself, and oppressive to the 80 ^^'’ 
subjects, by assas.sination; a course which he endeavoured to juatifv Iw 
arraigning the nnoonstitutional establifahinent of this order of magistrate^ 
and a recital of several acts of iniquity. He now seized on the administra' 
tion of justice, aud re-established the agrarian and sumptuary laws of 
Lycurgus, which he enforced by his OAvn example. Having thus made him¬ 
self master of Sparta, he diverted thart; energy to foreign enterprises, which 
might otherwise have broken out in domestic sedition. He plundered the 
territories of Megalopolis, forced the Achrean lines at Hccatombmum and 
obtained a complete victory. The Achaean army, composed of the flower of 
their nation, were almost all cut off. The Mautineans, having slaughtered 
the Aclnoan garrison stationed in their city, put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the Spartans. The same spirit of defection and revolt appeared 
in moat of the other cities of Peloponnesus. In this extremity, they sued 
for peace to Cleomones ; but Aratus, who had for some time declined to take 
the load in tho public allairs of Achaia, now resumed Iris authority ; and, by 
insisting on such terms as tho high-spirited Cleomeues could not accept, con¬ 
trived to prevent that peace which Iris countrymen wished for. 

Both Aratus and Cleomeues wished to unite all the nations of Pelopon¬ 
nesus into one commonwealth, and by that means to form such a bulwark for 
the liberties of Greece, as might set all foreign power at deirance. But to 
what people the supreme direction of the common affairs should belong, was 
the question. Even Aratus, so much above the love of money, showed him¬ 
self, on this occasion, the slave of ambition ; and, rather than see a superior 
ill power, determined to involve everything in confusion. 

The iiiterruption of the negotiations for peace raised a general ferment 
throughout Peloponnesus ; the conduct of Aratus fired the martial ardour 
of Cleomeues, and excited jealousies in different states; nor could the 
Achcaans obtain any assistance from the Athenians, the Aitolians, or the 
Argives. Corinth was on the proint of surrendering to the Spartan king; 
and even Sioyon must have been lost, bad not a timely discovery prevented 
an intended conspiracy. Here we may remark the extreme quickness with 
which tho Grecian states entered into any confederacy that Avas formed for 
humbling whatover power preponderated in Greece : a proof, that, however 
their manners were corrupted, their sentiments of liberty and the balance of 
power were not yet wholly subverted. 


ANTIGONTJS CALLED IN 

Resentment against Cleomeues induced Aratus to entertain the project 
of calling in, for the destruction of Spau’ta, the aid of Antigonus of Macedoii. 
But in Greece this attempt was generally odious, and Antigonus was averse 
from all intcrforeuce in Grecian affairs, not being easily dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour of ambitioir. But the last and greatest of these difficulties Aratus sur¬ 
mounted by various artifices, and entered into a compact with Antigonus, 
the conditions whereof were that the citadel of Corinth should be delivered 
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into the hands of the king ; that he should be at the head of the AehEcan 
’onfederacy, superintend their councils, and direct their operations ; that his 
nrmy should be supported at their expense. From these articles it is evi¬ 
dent, that the liberties of Achaia were now no more, and that the sovereign 
of this country was Antigonus.i 

This transaction roused the indignation of the Peloponnesian states; 
they looked to Cleomenes as the only protector of their liberties. That 
hero, upon hearing that the Macedonians were in motion, took possession 
of a pass on the Onean Mountains, which commanded the Corinthian 
Isthmus; but the Achmans having surprised Argos, he was forced to 
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abandon it, and to leave it open for the Macedonians. The Aohmans 
now resumed their superiority in Peloponnesus, and most of the cities in 
that peninsula were constrained to submit to their power, Tlie efforts 
of Cleomenes to restore the liberties of Peloponnesus, and to protect, of 
course, those of the rest of Greece, equal the most famed exploits of 
antiquity. But the wary Aiitigonus, rich iu treasure, artfully protracted 
the war, and suffered his impetuous adversary to waste his force in vain. 
Cleomenes was forced to retreat to Sellasia, in order to cover Sparta. 

Antigonus, therefore, encamped at a distance, on the plain below, in order 
to watch the motions of the enemy, and to act according to circumstances. 
Cleomenes, reduced to the greatest distress for want of provisions, was forced 
to throw open his entrenchments, and, without further delay, to come to an 
engagement. All his skill and valour, which were eminently displayed on 
this occasion, could not save him from a complete defeat (221 B.c.). He 
fled first to Sparta, and from thence to Egypt; where, after various adven¬ 
tures, the loftiness of his spirit, which could not brook the indignities offered 
to him by the ministers of Ptolemy Philopator, brought him to an honourable 
but untimely end./ 

Having eluded the vigilance of his guards he made a sally with his friends, 
thirteen in number, all with drawn swords, and raised the cry of liberty. The 
Alexandrian populace stared and applauded, as at a scene on the stage,^ but 
with as little thought of taking any part in the action. The Spartans killed 
the governor of the city, and another courtier, but after an ineffectual attempt 

[‘Preemam calls Aratns "the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destioyer” of the League 
and bitterly compaies hia surrender of Corinth with Cavour’s delivery of Savoy and Nice to 
Napoleon III ] 
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to break open the prison in the citadel, finding themselves universally b 
they abandoned their forlorn hope, and turned their swords asainsf+l-'™*'''’ 
hearts. Panteus, the clearest of the king’s friends, consented at his 
to survive until he saw that the others had breathed their last.' 
soon as he had learned what had happened, ordered all the women and 
dren belonging to the deceased to be put to death ; and the youne wife f 
Panteus i.s said to have paid the like pious office.s to Cratesiclea who 
forced to witness the butchery of her two grandsons, as Cleomenes had'rf 
ceived from her husband. The body of Cleomenes was flayed and hung on ' 
cross, until, if we may believe Plutarch, an extraordinary occurrence awakened 
Ptolemy’s .superstitious feans, gave occasion for new expiatory rites'in the 
palace, and induced the Alexandrians to venerate Cleomenes as a hero. 

Such indeed be wa.s, when measured with them. A.s we turn from them 
to the proiier subject of ibis history, we feel, as it were, that we are begin¬ 
ning again to breathe a healthier atmospliero : and we carry away a strength¬ 
ened conviction, that great as were the evils which Greece suffered from the 
ill-regulated pa.ssion for liberty, it was still better to live there, than rmLr 
the sceptre of the Ptolemies — among a people who can hardly be said to 
have a history, in any higher .sense than a herd of animals, always prone, 
unless wiren goaded into fury.'? 

During the absence of Antigonus, a multitude of Illyrians, and other 
barbarians, made an irruption into Maoedon, and committed great devas¬ 
tation. This irruption hastonecl his return into his own dominions. In 
a decisive battle, the barbarians were defeated; but the Macedonian king, 
by straining his voice during the engagement, burst a blood-vessel. The 
consequent effusion of blood threw him into a languishing state, and he 
died in the space of a few days, lamented by all Greece. 

Antigonus 11 was succeeded by Philip, the son of Demetrius, the last of 
the Macedonian kings of that name; a prince only in the seventeenth year 
of his age, intelligent, affable, munificent, and attentive to all the duties of 
the royal station. This excellent cliaracter was formed by a good natural 
disposition, onltivated by tho instructions and example of Antigonus, who 
appointed him his successor on the Macedonian throne. 


TUB SOCIAL WAB 

The jealousy which the rEtolians had long entertained of the Achsean 
states, was increased by the importance which they had assumed from their 
alliance with Maoedon. No sooner were they relieved from the dread of 
Antigonus, than they ravaged the Achaean coast, and committed depredations 
on all the neighbouring countries. Aratus having opposed to them the 
Achtean forces in vain, invoked and obtained the aid of the king of Mace- 
don. Philip promised that as soon as he should have settled the affairs of 
his own kingdom, he would repair to Corinth, in order to meet the conven¬ 
tion of the states in alliance with Achaia, that be might have an opportunity 
of settling with them a plan of future operations. In the meantime, the 
-SltolLans, making a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, sacked Oynstha, a 
city of Arcadia, put most of the inhabitants to the sword, and laid the place 
in ruins. The convention of the Achman confederates, now assembled at 
Corinth, unanimously agreed that unless the iEtolians should make repara¬ 
tion, war should be declared against them, and the direction of it committed 
to the king of Maoedon. Hence the origin of the Social War, so called 
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from the association entered into by the severa] states engag’ed against 

Philip commenced his operations with the siege of Ainhracas, a fortress 
which commanded an extensive territory, belonging of right to Epirus, but 
now in the hands of the Aitolians. Having reduced this fortress, he restored 
it to the Epii'ots, and prepared to carry the war into ..^tolia. The rEtolian 
spirit was not daunted either by the loss of Ambracas or the threats of Philip, 
yjiey invaded Macedoii, and made incursions into Aohaia, which they re¬ 
duced to the greatest distress. The mercenaries in the Achman service had 
mutinied for want of pay ; the Peloponnesian confederates became spiritless 
or disaffected; even the Messeuians, iu whose cause chiefly Aohaia, had, at 
the beginning, taken up arms, were afraid to act against the Aitolians: 
whilst the Spartans, notwithstanding their engagements, at the late conven¬ 
tions, to Aohaia, had now massacred, or sent into exile, all such of tlieir own 
citizens as were in the interest of the Achmans, and openly declared against 
them. For the Spartans, amidst their greate.st humiliation, had ever been 
impatient of the domination of Aohaia, to which the haughtiness of that re¬ 
public had, in all probability, very mucli contributed. 

A year had elapsed .since tlie alliance had been formed against Achaia, 
when Philip of Macedon, in the depth of winter, set out with the utmost 
secrecy to Corinth, where a part of his forces were stationed. He surprised 
a party of Eleans, who had gone forth to ravage the Sicyonian territories, 
and reduced Psoplus, a stronghold within the confines of Arcadia, of winch 
the Eleans had taken possession. He plundered Elis, one of the finest regions 
in Greece, in respect to cultivation, and rich in every kind of rural wealth. 
He next subdued under liis power Triphylia, a district of Peloponnesus to 
the southward of Elis, and wrested the Aitolian yolce from the necks of the 
Messeniaus. Philip made a temperate use of ail his victories. Fie granted 
peace to all who sued for it; and the whole of his conduct seemed to be 
directed by the same generous motives which had formerly directed that 
of Antigonus. But in tlie midst of these fair appearances, Philip began to 
manifest latent seeds of ambition. He restrained the pride and power of his 
ministers, who had been appointed to their offices h}^ his predecessor Antigo¬ 
nus ; and supported Eperatus in the election of general of Achaia, in opposi¬ 
tion to Aratus. In order to counterbalance this unpopular measure, and to 
strengthen himself in the affections of the Achman people, he besieged Tei- 
clios, and having taken that fortress, restored it to the Achseans, to whom it 
belonged. He also made an inroad into Elis, and presented the Dymeans 
and the cities in the neighbourhood with all the plunder. He now imagined 
that the wealth and vigour of the Achrean republic were at his disposal; but 
the new general had not provided any magazines, and the treasury was ex¬ 
hausted. Philip now affected to place great confidence in Aratus. By the 
advice of this statesman, he made .an attempt on the island of Cephallenia, 
an island in the Ionian Sea, near the coast of Peloponnesus, and the great 
resort of the iEtolian pirates. His attempt, after it had been carried on 
almost to success, was baffled by Hie treachery of his ministers. 

He now, following the advice of Aratus, invaded and ravaged jEtolia 
itself, returned into Peloponnesus, laid waste Laconia, and, flushed with suc¬ 
cess, meditated the subjection of all Greece, and a junction with Hannibal 
against the Romans. Aratus in vain attempted to dissuade him from this 
project. Fie sent ambassadors to the Carthaginian general, but they were in¬ 
tercepted, soon after their landing in Italy: as they gave out, however, that 
they were going to Rome, they, in a little tune, obtained their release, and 
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made tlieir way to Hannibal, with whom they concluded a treaty 0 
return they were again intercepted, and sent with all their papei-atnV^'''^ 
But Philip despatched other ambassadors, and a ratification of the trs t 
obtained. It was stipulated that Philip should furnish a fleet of t\v 
died ships, to he employed in harassing the Italian coasts j and that he shrn 
also assist Hannibal with a considerable body of land-forces. In retur f 
this assistance, when Rome and Italy should be finally reduced, which 
to remain in the possession of the Carthaginians, Hannibal was'to passlnr 
Epirus at the head of a Carthaginian army, to be employed as Philip shouU 
desire; and, having made a conquest of the whole country, to give up to him 
such parts of it a.s lay convenient for Macedon. ^ 

In consequence of this agreement, the Macedonian king entered the 
Ionian Gulf, with a large fleet, fell down to the coast of Epirus, took Oricum 
on the coast of Epirus, a defenceless seaport, but froni which there was a 
short passage to Italy, and laid siege to Apollonia ; but surprised and 'de¬ 
feated by the Romans, secretly retreated homeward across the mountains. 


AimiANOE WITH EOME 

The Romans, humbled by the victorious arms of Hannibal, were not in a 
condition in which they might prosecute a war with Macedon; they there¬ 
fore determined, if possible, to raise up enemies against Philip in Greece, 
that he might be employed at liome in the defence of his own dominions, 
They accordingly made overtures for this purpose to the .(Etolians, who, 
confiding in the flattering doclaratioms of the Roman ambassador, hastened 
to conclude a treaty, of whioh the following were the principal conditions; 
That the iEtolians should immediately commence hostilities against Philip 
by land, which the Romans were to support by a fleet of twenty galleys; that 
whatever conquests might be made, from the confines of iEtolia to Corcyra, 
the cities, buildings, and territory, should belong to the J5tolians, but every 
other kind of plunder to the Romans. The Spartans and Eleans, with other 
states, were included in this alliance ; and the war commenced with the re¬ 
duction of the island of Zaeynthua, which, as an earnest of Roman generosity 
and good faith, was immediately annexed to the dominions of lEtolia, These 
transactions were dated about 208 B.c. 

It has already boon observed, that Philip aimed at the subjection of 
all Greece. Aratu.s, who would liavo opposed him in this design, he took 
off by poison.^ His interest in Greeco was now strengthened by the in¬ 
troduction of the Romans: he was regarded by the Greeks as the cham¬ 
pion of freedom, and as their defence against the Romans, whom they still 
considered and denominated barbarians. Not only the Greeks northward 

[*■ “This iiifainous action," says Polybius,6 “ was not tor some time discovered to the world; 
for the poison was not of that kind whioh procures immediate death; but was one of those whioli 
weaken the habit of the body, and destroy life by slow degrees. Aratua himself was very sensihle 
of the injury that he had received. ‘ Such, Cephalo, ’ ho said to a favourite servant, ‘ Is the reward 
of the friendship which I have had for Philip.’ So great .and excellent a thing is moderation, 
which disposed the sufferer, and not the author of the injury, to feel the greatest shame when he 
found that all the glorious actions which lie had shaved with Philip, in order to piomote the ser¬ 
vice of that prince, had been at last so basely recompensed. 

“ Such was the end of this magistrate, who received after his death, not from his own 
alone, but fiom the whole lepublic of the AoliEeans, all the honours that were due a man who naa 
so otten held the administration of their government, .and performed such signal services for tne 
State. Por they decreed saenfloes to liini, with the other honours that belong to heroes, and, m 
a word, omllling nothing that could serve to render his name imraoUal.”] 
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of the Corinthian isthmus, but even the Aehffian League, prepared to take 
UP arms in his support. Encouraged by these allies, he acted rvith un- 
Jjanion vigour : he carried the war into Illyricum with success; marched 
to the relief of the Acaruanians, who were threatened by the iEtolians, 
and fortified himself in Thessaly. The AEtolians, notwithstanding these 
advantages gained over them by Philip, and that they were afterwards 
defeated by him in two hot engagements, remained undaunted, and prose¬ 
cuted the war with an amazing obstinacy. The neighbouring states, now 
jealous of the successes of Philip, endeavoured to mediate a peace; nor 
did the Macedonian show himself unwilling to treat for that purpose, 

A peace was ready to be concluded, when the Romans, deeply interested 
in the prolongation of war, sent their fleet to support the iEtolians; who, 
encouraged also by the prospect of acquiring another ally. Attains, king 
of Pergamus, boldly set Philip at defiance, and talked of terms to which 
they knew he would not submit. The moderation of Philip strengthened 
the indignation of his Greek confederates against the iEtolians; a dis¬ 
position which he soon found an opportunity of calling forth into action, 
Intelligence being brought to him, whilst he was assisting at the Nemean 
games, that the Romans had landed, and were laying waste the country 
from Corinth to Sicyon, he instantly set out, attacked and repulsed the 
enemy, and, before the conclusion of the games, returned again to Argos; 
an achievement which greatly distinguished him in the eyes of all Greece, 
assembled at that solemnity. After other vigorous, though unsuccessful, 
e-rertions against the Romans, he was called back, by domestic insurrec¬ 
tions, to Macedon. 

The Achsean states, though deprived of the powerful aid of the Mace¬ 
donian king, still carried on their military operations under the conduct 
of Philopoemen of Megalopolis, in Arcadia, an enthusiast in the cause of 
liberty from his earliest years, and one who had been active in bringing 
over several of the Arcadians to join the Achaan League. Soon after the 
death of Aratus, to whom he was as much superior in military, as he was 
inferior in political abilities, he attained the chief sway in the Achceau 
councils. He saw with concern the humiliating condition to which a 
foreign yoke had reduced his countrymen, and conceived the noble res¬ 
olution of relieving them from it. In the character of general of Achaia, 
he improved their discipline, inured them to hardship and toil, and gave 
them weightier armour, and more powerful weapons. The effect of this dis¬ 
cipline soon appeared : the armies of AEtolia and Elis, which attacked them 
in Philip’s absence, were totally defeated. In the meantime, the Romans, 
supported by Attains, attacked Euboea, of all the provinces of Greece, though 
an island, one of the most considerable for fertility of soil, extent of territory, 
and advantage of situation. Philip, on his part, kept a watchful eye on his 
enemies: his military preparations were vigorous, and not without success. 
The war was prolonged, with various sncce.ss, for six years, when the Romans 
and Attains retired from Greece. A peace was now concluded between the 
.®toliaus and Romans, on the one part, and Philip on the other, whose suc¬ 
cessful ambition led him, by a natural progress, to attack the dominions of 
the king of Egypt. 

The Romans, whose policy it was never to have more enemies on their 
hands than one at a time, had consented to’’a peace with Macedon, be¬ 
cause they were involved in a war with Carthage ; but that war being now 
at an end, they eagerly embraced the first pretexts they could find for a rupture 
with the prince, whose successes had excited a jealousy of his growing 

H. w, — vor.. ix, 2 u 
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power. Complaints being brought before that political and oowpH.T!!” * 'i ^ 
from Attains, from tbo Rhodians, from the Athenians, and fmm Ee^v 
readily determined to improve so favourable a juncture. And fit ii ^ 
declared themselves the guardians of the young king of Egypt 
VEmilius was despatched from Rome, to announce to Philip tlie inte 
of the Roman senate. The ambassador found the king before 
at the head of an army flushed with victory. Philip was not inseSi 
of the advantage of his situation; yet tlie Roman, undaunted hy the 1 
portmont of the monarch, chargecl him with dignity and firmness not t 
altaclc tlio po.sscssious of the crown of Egypt; to abstain from wm ivith 
any of the Grecian .states; and to .submit the matters in dispute betwe 
him. Attains, and the Rliodians, to fair arbitration. “ The boastful kev' 
pericnco of yontli,” said tlie king, “thy gracefulness of person, and, still 
more, the name of Roman, inspire thee with this haughtiness. ' It 4 mv 
wish, that Rome may observe the faith ol treaties; but .should she be in- 
dined again to hazard an appeal to arms, I trust that, with the protection 
of the gods, I .shall render the Macedonian name as formidable as that of 
tlie Roman.” Tlieso tilings, with the cruel destruction of the city and 
inlmliitanla of Ahydos, Jiapjiened about 199 n.c. 

Pliilip, like other ambitions princes, was now on terms of hostility with 
most of the noighhouring nations. Rome, on the contrary, was in a situation 
the most favourable that could ho imagined to her ambition: Carthage was 
.sulKluod; in Italy, all remains of insurrection had subsided; Sicily, in fer¬ 
tility and opnlonec, at tliat time the pride of tlie western world, with most 
of the adjacent islaiids, was annexed to her dominions; and even those 
nations whidi hud not yet felt tlio force of lier arms, heard, with terror, 
the fame of a pooiilo not to bo .subdued even by a Hannibal. About three 
years, therefore, after jioaeo liad been made with Philip, the Romans de¬ 
spatched a ileot, under the ooiiduct of the consul Sulpicius, for the relief 
of Athens, then besieged by tlio Macedonians. 

Philip was moved with resentment, and attempted to wreak his ven¬ 
geance on Athens. Disajipoiiitod in his hope of surprising that city, he 
laid waste the country around it, destroying even the temples, which he had 
liithorlo affected to venerate, and niaugiing and defacing every work of art 
in such a manner, that there scarcely remained, according to the Roman his¬ 
torian Livy, a vestige of symmetry or beauty’-. Here we have an oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking the contrast between the genius of Athens, in the times 
of Philip, tbo father of Alexander, and that Philip wdio now filled the throne 
of Macerlon. The Athenians liarasscd by the arms of this last mentioned 
prince, had recourse to the only weapons with which they were now 
acquainted—the invectives of their orators, and the acrimony of their 
popular decrees. It. was resolved, that “ Philip should forever he an object 
of execration to the Athenian people; that whatever statues had been raised 
to him, or to any of the Macedonian princes, should he thrown down; that 
whatever had been enacted in their favour should he rescinded; tliat every 
place in which any inscription, or memorial, had been set up in praise of 
Philip, should he thenceforth held porofane and unclean; that in all their 
solemn feasts, when their pDriosts impilored a blessing on Athens and lier 
allies, they should ]U’onounce curses on the Macedonian, his kindred,_ his 
arms by sea and land, and 'the whole Macedonian name and nation: in a 
word, that whatever had been decreed in ancient times against the Pisistrat- 
idse, should operate in full force against Philip); and tlrat whoever should 
propose any mitigation of tlie resolutions now formed, should be adjudged a 
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traitor to his country, and be punished with death.” The flatteries of the 
Athenians to their allies were in proportion to their impotent execrations 
of the Macedonian monarch. Such is the connection between meanness of 
spirit and the loss of freedom I 


GUEEK FREEDOM PROCLAIMED 

A languid and indecisive war had been carried on for the space of two 
years between the Macedonians and Romans, daring the consulship of Sul- 
picius and that of his successor Villius, not much to the honour of these 
commanders, wlieii the command of the Roman army devolved to the new 
consul, Titus Quintius Flaminiiuis, not indeed unacquainted, being a Roman, 
witli the science of war, but more remarkable for his skill and address in 
negotiation than for military genius. The Roman consul, by the vigour of 
Ms arms, but still more by the dexterity with which he carried into execu¬ 
tion the profound policy of hts nation, brought Greece to the lowest state of 
humiliation. By detaching the mo,st considerable of the Grecian states, par¬ 
ticularly the iEtolians and the Achaaans, from their connection with Mace- 
cion ; by ingratiating himself with the Grecian states, whom he managed, 
after tliey had become lus confederates, with infinite artifice: by making a 
pompous but insidious proolamation of tlieir freedom at the Istlimian and 
Neinean games, he reduced tlie Macedonian king to the necessity of fir.st 
seeking a truce, and afterward.? of accepting peace on these mortifying con¬ 
ditions, which were entirely approved by the Roman senate ; 

“That all the Greek cities, both in Asia and in Europe, sliouid be free, 
and re.stored to the enjoyment of their own laws. 

“ That Philip, before the next Tsthmian games, should deliver up to the 
Romans all the Greek,? he liad in any part of his dominions, and evacuate all 
tile places he po,sso8sed either in Greece or in Asia. 

“ That he should give u[) all the prisoners and deserters. 

“ That he should surrender all his decked ships of every kind; five 
small vessels, and his galley of sixteen banks of oars, excepted. 

“That he should pay the Romans a thousand talents [or £200,000 
.sterling], one half down, the rest in ten equal annual payments. 

“And that, as a security for tlie performance of these regulations, he 
should give hostages, his son Demetrius being one.” The date of this peace 
was 193 li.o. 

Flarainius having made variou.s decrees in favour of the several Grecian 
communities in confederacy witli the Romans; having expelled Nabis, the ty¬ 
rant of Sparta, from Argos ; and having obtained the freedom of the Roman 
slaves in Greece, returned to Rome, to the great satisfaction of all Greece ; 
and withdrew, as he had promised, all the Roman garrisons. 


THE iETOLIANS CKUSHBD 

Aiitiochus, Icing of Syria, was renowned for the magnificence of hi.s court, 
great treasures, numerous armies, military talents, and. political wisdom. 
He had visited the coasts of the Hellespont, formerly subject to the kings of 
Syria ; he had even passed over into Thrace, where he had likeiyise claims; 
and he was preparing to rebuild Lyaimachia, in order to make it again the 
seat of government in the countries anciently possessed by Ly.simachus. 
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Tlie pretensions of so poworful and politic a prince to countries U’ 
Eonians liad already marked as their own, excited the jealousy of tli t ' i •“ 
iious pooplo. They gave him repeated notification, that, “ hy the trerfr -fi' 
Maccdoii, the Ctrocian cities in Asia, as well as Europe, had been de i 
froo; that Rome expected ho wonld conform to that declaration 
further, “that houcel'orth Asia was to be the boundary of his domini 
anil that any at,tempt to make a settlement in Europe, would be consid°”^j 
by Romo as an act of hostility.” Antiochns, at first, manifested a disnr' 
tion to peai'o, and, in order to obtain it, would have made large concessions' 
could anything loss than tho hnmilialiou of the crown of Syria have satisfiel 
Homan ambition, ‘ 


But Hannibal, the sworn enemy of Home, no sooner heard of his meditat¬ 
ing a war against the Homans, than he made Ids escape from Carthage to 
tho Syrian court, and urged him to arms. Tho jEtolians, too, solicited him 
to viiidicalo tho cause of (Ti'oece, notwithstanding the delusive show of lib- 
erty granted hy Homo, moro onlliralled in reality than at any former period 
Hannibal I'ecominoiulcd an invasion of Italy, udiore alone, in his judgment 
Homo was vuluorablo. With only eleven tliousand land-forces, and a suit¬ 
able naval arniamout, ho offered to carry tho war into the heart of that 
country; ])rovidod Antiochns would, at the same time, appear at the head 
of an army on tho wo,stern coast of Greece, that, by making a show of an 
iiitondod invasion from that quartor, ho might divert the attention and 
divide tlie strengtli of tho Romans. The Aitolians, on the other hand, told 
him, that if Grooco wore made the seat ol' war, there would be, throughout 
all that country, a general insurrection against the power of the Romans. 
Antioclius, having adopted the jihiii of the ACtolians in preference to that of 
Hannibal, outovod Grcooe with a small force, and being disappointed in his 
expectations of succour from tho Grcciiui states, was defeated at the straits 
of Thcrraopylm by Manlius Acilina Glabrio, tlie Homan consul. He escaped 
with only live hundred men to Chalcis, from whence he retreated with pre¬ 
cipitation to Ins A,siatio dominions, 187 years before the Christian era. 

Tho Aiioliiins liaving rojcciod the terms of peace offered to them by the 
Homans, the consul ])rc,SHod forward tho siege of Heraclea, which soon sur- 
reiidorod at discrotioii. He was preparing to besiege Nanpactus, a seaport 
on the Corinthian Gulf, of tho greatest importance to the iEtolian nation, 
who now decided to submit themsolves to tho faith of the Roman people, and 
.sent dopnties to iiitimato this dotonnination to the Roman consul. Acilius, 
catching the words of the dcpulios, said, “ I.s it then true, that the JStoliaiis 
submit them.selvc.s to the faith of Homo?” Phieneas, who was at the head 


of the Aitolian deputation, replied, that they did. “ Then,” continued the 
consul, “ lot no Aitoliaii, from lioiiceforth, on any account, public or private, 
presume to prass over into Asia; and let Diccearclius, with all who have had 
any share in his revolt, bo delivered into my hands.” 

“The iEiollan.s,” intorrujoted Phfeneas, “in submitting to the faith of 
the Romans, meant to rely upon their generosity, but not to yield them- 
.selves up to servitude: noitlie]’ the honour of Ailolia, nor the customs and 
laws of Greece, will allow us to comply with your requisition.” “It is 
iiiisolent prevarication,” answered the consul, “to mention the honour of 
riEtolia and tho cnsLoius and laws of Greece; you ought even to be put in 
chains.” The jiEtolians, oxaspjeratod even to madness at thi,s imperious 
treatment of their deputies and nation, were encouraged in their disposition 
to vindicate their liberties by arms, by the expiectalion of succours from 
Asia and from Macedou; but this expiectatiun was di.sappoiiited, and they 
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were reduced to tlie necessity of bending tunkissadorb to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the Roman senate. The only conditions they could obtain 
ivei'c, either to pay a thon&aud talente [or £200,000 sterling], a sum which, 
they declared, far exceeded their abilities, and to have neither friend nor 
foe, but with the approbation of Rome, or to submit to the pleasure of 
the beiiate. The iEtolians desired to know, what they were to understand 
hy “submitting to the pleasure of the senate ”: an explanation being refused, 
they were obliged to return uncertain of tlieir fate. The war with Rome 
ivas renewed; but the Roman vigour and policy prevailed in the unequal 
contest, and the iEtolians were again obliged to apply to the consul, in the 
most submissive maimer, for mercy. The conditions granted to them were 
extremely hard: they were heavily fined, obliged to give up several of their 
cities and territories to the Romans, and to dehver to the consul forty 
hostages, to be chosen by him, none under twelve, or above forty years of 
iige. But one express condition comprehended everything that imperious 
power might think fit to impose: the iEtoUairs were to “payobservaiies to 
the empire and majesty of the Roman people.” 

Tlie predominant power of the Achmans in the Peloponnesus, now became 
the object of Roman jealou.sy and ambition. Though confederated with 
Achaia, the Peloponnesian cities retained each of them peculiar privileges, 
and a species of independent sovereignty. No .sooner was peace concluded 
with rEtolia, than Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, to whom the conduct of the 
ilitolian War had been committed on tlic expiration of the consulship of 
Acilius, took up his residence in the island of Oeiohallenia, tli.at he might be 
ready, upon the first appearance of any dispute in Achaia, to pass over into 
Pelopoimesus, and improve every dissension, for the aggrandisement of the 
Roman Republic. Such au opportunity soon presented itself: the congress 
of the Aolunan states had always been held at iEgium; but Philopcemen, 
now the Aoluoan general, having determined to divide among all tlie cities 
of the League the advantages of a general convention, had named Argos for 
the next diet. Tliis innovation the inhabitants of iEgium opposed, and 
appealed to the Roman consul for his decision. Another pretext for passing 
over into Greece was also soon offered to Fulvius. The Lacedtemonian 
exiles, who had been banislied in the days of the tyrants, and never restored, 
resided in towns along the coast of Laconia, protected by Achman gar¬ 
risons, cut off the inhabitants of Lacedaemon from all mteroourse with 
the seacoast. One of those maritime towns was attacked by the Spartans in 
the night-time, but defended by the exiles, with the assistance of tlie Achman 
soldiery. Philopcemen represented this attempt of the Spartans as an insult 
on the whole Achseau body. He obtained a decree in favour of the exiles, 
commanding the Lacedaemonians, on pain of being treated as enemies, to 
deliver up the authors of that outrage. This decree the Lacedtemonians 
refused to obey. They dissolved their alliance with Achaia, and offered 
tlieir city to the Romans. In revenge of this, Philopcemen, notwithstand¬ 
ing the advanced season, laid waste the territories of Lacedsemon./ 


&E1SEOE AT THE MBHOr OF “FEIBNDLY” KOMB 

The bond which had formerly existed between Macedonia and Greece, 
giving the history of both, after the time of Philip and the Great Alexander, 
a common road to travel, had in the coarse of time disappeared. The 
Greeks had not desired this bond with Macedonia, though nothing else 
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could possibly luivc won llio Luwnsliips their inclepeiideuce. Eor whif 
kings of Miiuodoniu proceeded rigorously in carrying out their desir f 
building for tliuinselvca a suzerainty in Greece, yet for all that the ultimaf 
end of pursuit was not the euslaviug of (H'eece, but her amalgamation witl 
M;u' 0 (l()ni,i. d’lie Greeks would have been as free as the Macedonians wnl 
under the uimiiirehy, and d, was no mean degree of freedom they enjoyed ^ 

An Asiatic despotism could tidre no root on this soil, it could not siwi < 
II]) spontaneously. lioiue certainly wa.s oapa])]o of exercising such power 
since she eminuaudod forces such as would not have been at the disposal of 
a Icing of Maceilunia find Groceo. lint the Greeks bad worked against the 
iunalgainatiou witli Macoflonia as though it bad been the worst of all fates 
Now, as a reward, they accepted the rule of the cruel Eomans, who revealed 
their oharaotor even more and more clearly through the veiling cloud of 
their friendship, Ihcir alliance, and their altruistic enthusiasm for freedom. 

There is ii silence eoiiio over the land of Greece, since the result oE 
the Roman ivar against Syria, Ihe .silence of bondage. Zacynthus, Apol- 
loiiia, E|)idainiui,s, and cerlnin other points in the Greek world,' might 
thereafter at once l)o considered and treated as subject lands. Altogether 
the Romans during this time moved iicarer. Istria was conqrrered and 
made a ]u'nvinee. Even A'llolia wa.s not talked of in Philip’s last years; here 
too, stillue.ss hud come, Not one of the many little leagues, which now 
divided Greece dared or could dare to refuse anything the Romans de¬ 
manded — if, that is to say, the Jtonuius attached any importance to it. And 
of what kind these eommands were one may still judge from isolated facts 
appearing in the detached fragments fi'oui which Ave have to construct 
the history of Greece during this ])ei’io(t. Thebes had to receive again 
within her walls the mui'deror of the Ihcolarch, Bracliylhis, because he 
murdered for Romo’s sake and was a friend of Rome. 

From only one iprartor of Grooce did there sound any note of life and 
activity — from Achaia ; and the Romans did, as an exception, think it 
worth while to uoiiccrn thcrasolA''OS about Achaia somewhat, and to take 
action, Avhon occasion offered, that her dissolution might be hastened. 

But such life or activity as may still stir in the Aclitean League is no 
longer a cheering sjDOctaclo in any AVay. Those of its men who are best cal¬ 
culated to win I'ospect, heoause they are not in the pay of the Romans, and 
still cherish thoughts of inclopondeuee, ])rove thmiAselves to be, if not Avith- 
out real Avorth, yet certainly without caAitiou or insight. Philopcemen and 
Lycortas staud highest among them. Philopauneii himself is said to have 
porcoived that extinction under tlie Roman rule Avas become altogether in¬ 
evitable, and that tliu oidy thing loft to do was to endeavour to pout it ofi as 
long as poossible. That Avas the riglit vicAv for a man to take, unless he had 
cletermiiiecl to evade bondage by a voluntary death. But Philopcemen, it 
Avould appear, did not hold the vioAV attributed to him. tie thought the 
bond might grOAv stronger again sonic day, and, if it were necessary, assert 
itself in arms against the Romans. For wliy else, if this Avere not his idea, 
should there have been that, madness and murder in Sparta? The old 
Spartan life had to be stamjiod out, the ucav citizens must be strangled, 
because the old Sparta and the strong Spoarta Avoiild not join the Achfeans 
and so tho Pelopoomieso remained divided. With the idea that the unity of 
the Pelopoounese Avas gained at last, and tliat the bond was solid and com¬ 
plete, Pliilopceinen and his friends may have rested from the festival of 
murder in Sparta, which now found herself once more forced into the 
Achman League. 
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Obviously the heads of the League thought they might move more 
freely. They ventured to mention the League’s independence, they con¬ 
tinued to disobey Roman commands. In this they made one of two mis¬ 
takes. Either they though tlie senate really desired their independence, or 
else they imagined that they themselves were still 
something considerable and were capable, if 
necessary, of successful resistance. It would not 
have suited the Romans just then to appear again 
in Greece with an army, and so, for a time, though 
only a very short time, they permitted the high 
and empty words of the Acliseans. And in the 
end the sword was not in the least required to 
bring them back to heel, only a stern command 
from the senate, and at once the liberty craze of 
the Aclneaus tumbled pitifully into nothing. 

The trifling differences wliich sprang from the 
endeavours of the Achajans and the counter en¬ 
deavours of the Spartans, would be insignificant 
did they not conduce to our knowledge of the 
Roman method. The arts wlflcli were employed 
against Macedonia were also employed against 
the Achreans. Tiie small sliould he stricken 
like the great, so that in the end both might be 
completely and easily taken. The Romans must 
have seen with pleasure the perverse measures to 
which Philopoemen and the Achseans resorted in 
order to force the Peloponnesus to the unity 
of the League.!/ 

The Romans, thus invited to act as umpire.s 
in Greece, found means to break the strength of 
the commonwealth of Achaia, by seducing its con¬ 
federate states — a conduct which, in the eyes of 
pure morality, must appear enormously treacher¬ 
ous ; but which if, in the ambitious designs of 
states and princes, the certain attainment of the 
end be considered as a sufficient justification of the means, must be deemed 
refined policy. By the intrigues of Roman emissaries, too, a party of Mes- 
senians took up arms against tlie Aohmans; and Philopcemen, hastening to 
suppress the insurgents, fell into their hands, and was put to death. 



Bacchus 
(A fter Hope) 


ROME AGAINST PHILIP 

During these transactions in Greece, the Romans, jealous of the increas¬ 
ing power of their ally, Philip of Macedon, sought an occasion of quarrelling 
with him, and, agreeably to their usual policy, encouraged every complaint, 
aud supported the pretensions of his enemies j prepared to plunder them, 
too, in their turns, when the Macedonian power should no longer be formi¬ 
dable. The small cantons or communities of Thessaly, in which _he_ Imd 
re-established his authority, were now encouraged to assert their inde¬ 
pendence ; and the Macedonian king was called to account for those very 
outrages which he had committed on the side of the Romans. Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed for the settlement of differences. Philip was 
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I'oipiL'ud by them lo evacuate tEuus and Marouoa, which were chi n'^ 
Ihunoiies. Those wore ciLics oii the Hellespont, which, from their 
siluiitioii, afforded luauy advantages. The complexion and dedmsTf 
Roman commissioners were obvious; and Philip, judging it vain t 1 
inoaBurcs witli men dotormined at any rate to take part with his adve*' 
expostulated witli iJicm ivith groat boldness on the injustice, treacherr''^^^! 
ingratitude of flnnr nation. ’ 

In this temper of mind lie wreaked his revenge on the Idaroneaus wh 
solicitations, ho supposed, had been employed against him. A body of 
ricrecsi Thracian morcenavio.s being introduced into Maronea, on the Dipht 
before ilio Macedonian garrison was to march out, on pretence of a sudLn 
tumult, ])nt to tlio sword all the inhabitants suspected of favouring the 
Roman interest, witliouL distinction of condition, age, or sex, and left the 
]ilace drenched in the blood of its citizens. The Romans threatened to 
revenge tliis massaoro, and Philip was obliged to send his second sou 
Demetrius, to Romo, to make an aj)olog}u The Roman senate, with a view 
to deb.incli tlm tilial affect ion of Domotvius and to draw him over to the 
interests of Rome, told him that, on his account, whatever had been 
im])ro])or in his father’s couduot should be passed over ; and that, from the 
conthUmco they had in him, they were well assured Philip would, for the 
future, perform evoryt.hing that justice required: that ambassadors should 
bo sent to soo all matters properly settled; and that, from the regard they 
boro to the son, tliey wore willing to excuse the father. This message 
excited in tlio breast of Philij) a suspicion of the connection formed between 
Romo and Demetrius; which suspicion was inflamed by the insinuations and 
daik artillcob of his oldest son Perseus, a prince, according to the Roman 
writers, of an intriguing and turbulent disposition, sordid, ungenerous, and 
subtle. 


Perseus aud Demetrius wore both in the bloom of life; the former aged 
about thirty years when Demetrius returned from Rome, hut boru of a mother 
of moan descent, a seamstress of Argos, and of so questionable a character, 
as to make it doubtful whether lie Wiis really Philip’s son. Demetrius was 
live years younger, boru of his queen, a lady of royal extraction. Hence 
Perseus had conceived a jealomsy of his brother, and was insidiously active 
to uuderinino liim iu the royal favour. Ho accused Demetrius to the 
king of a design to assassinate him. Philip, familiarised as he was to acts 
of blood, was struck with iiorror at the story of Perseus. Retiring into 
the inner apartment of his ])alaoe, witli two of his nobles, he sat in solemn 
judgment on his two sous, being under the agonising necessity, whether the 
charge could bo proved or disproved, of linding one of them guilty. Dis¬ 
tracted by his doubts, Philip sent Pliilocles and Apelles, two noblemen, to 
proceed as his ambassadors to Romo, with instructions to find out, if possible, 
with what persons Demetrius corresponded, and what were the ends he had 
in view. 

Perseus, profoundly artful, and having the advantage of being the heir 
apparent to the Macedonian crown, secretly gained over to his interest his 
father’s ambassadors, who retiu-ned to the king v/ith an account that Deme¬ 
trius was held in the highest estimation at Romo, and that his views appeared 
to have been of an unjustifiable kind; delivering, at the same time, a letter, 
wbioli tbey protended to have received from Quintus Flaminiu3._ The hand¬ 
writing of the Roman, and the impression of his signet, the king was well 
acquainted with; and the exactness of the imitation induced him to give 
entire credit to the contents, more especially as Flaminius had formerly 
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written in coininendation of Demetrius. The present letter ivas written iii 
a different strain. The author acknowledged the criminality of Demetrius, 
who indeed, he confessed, aimed at the throne; but for whom, as he had not 
meditated the death of any of his own blood, he interceded with the monarch. 
The issue of this atrocious intrigue was truly tragical: Demetrius, found 
guilty of designs agaimst the crown and the life of his father, was put to 
death. Philip, when too late, di,scovered that he had been imposed upon by 
a forgery, and died of a broken heart. 


PERSEUS, KIKG OE MACEDONIA 

Perseus succeeded his father ou the throne of Macedon, a hundred and 
seventy-nine years before the birth of Christ. The first measures of his 
government appeared equally gracious and political. He assumed an air 
of hemgiiity and gentleness. He not only recalled all those whom fear or 
judicial condemnation had, in the course of the late reign, driven from their 
country; but he even ordered the income of their estates, during their exile, 
to be reimbursed. Plis deportment to all his subjects was happily composed 
of regal dignity and parental tenderness. The same temper which regulated 
his behaviour to his own subjects, ho displayed in his conduct towards 
foreign states. He courted the affections of the Grecian states, and de¬ 
spatched ambassadors to request a confirmation of the treaties subsisting 
between Rome and Macedon. The senate acknowledged his title to the 
throne, and pronounced him the friend and ally of the Roman people. His 
insiiiuatioua and intrigues with his neighbours were the more effectual, that 
most of thorn began to presage what they had to expect, vshould the dominion 
of Rome be extended over all Greece; and looked upon Macedon as the bul¬ 
wark of their freedom from the Roman yoke. 

The only states that stood firm to the Roman cause, were Athens and 
Achaia. But in this all of them now agreed, that foreign aid was on all 
occasions necessary to prop the tottering remains of fallen liberty, which, 
by this time, was little else than a choice of masters. Besides all those 
advantages Avhich Perseus might derive from the well-grounded jealousy of 
Roman ambition, he succeeded to all those miglity preparations which were 
made by his father. But all this strength came to nothing: it terminated 
in discomfiture, and the utter extinction of the royal family of Macedon. 
He lost all the advantages he enjoyed, through avarice, meanuess of spirit, 
and want of real courage. The Romans, discovering or suspecting his ambi¬ 
tious designs, sought and found occasion of quarrelling with him. A Roman 
army passed into Greece. This army, for the space of three years, did 
nothing worthy of the Roman name; but Perseus, infatuated, or struck with 
a panic, neglected to improve the repeated opportunities wMch the incapa¬ 
city or the corruption of the Roman commanders presented to him. Lucius 
ASmilius Paullus, elected consul, restored and improved the discipline of the 
Roman army, which, under the preceding commanders, had been greatly 
relaxed. He advanced against Perseus, drove him from his entrenchments 
on the banks of the river Enipeus, and engaged and defeated him imder the 
walls of Pydna. 

On the ruin of his army, Perseus fled to Pella. He gave vent to the 
distraction and ferocity of his mind, by murdering with his own hand two 
of his principal officers, who had ventured to blame some parts of his con¬ 
duct. Alarmed at this act of barbarity, his other attendants refused to 
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ap])i' 0 !ic;h liim; ho that, being at a lobs where to hide hirubelf or 1 
trii,Ht, ho returned from Pella, which he had readied only ahnnf 
hol’oro break of day. Ou the third day after the battle helled to A 1 
olis. lioiiig drivou by Liio iuhabitanta from thence, he hastened to 
siile, in order to pass oyer into Samothrace, hoping to find a secure as 
in the reputed holiness of that place. Having arrived thither, he took s/eh • 
in tlio tom])lo of Castor and Pollux. Abandoned by all the world Ids ekl i 
son Phili)) only exeeptod, without a probability of escape, and even destitntp 
of the moaiiH of .MubsiHtonce, ho surrendered to Octavius, the Roman pr;et 
ivho trans])ort,ed him to the Roman camp. Perseus approached the consd 


with the most al)joct servility, bowing hi.s face to the earth, and endeavour¬ 
ing with his Huppdiaiit arms to grasp his knees. “Why, wretched man” 
.said tJu) Roniiiu, “ why dost tliou acquit Fortune of what might seem her 
crime, by a behaviour wliicli evinces tliat tlion deservest not her indignation 
Why doHl, thou disgrace my laurels, by showing thyself an abject aclversary, 
and nnworthy of liaving a Roman to contend with ? ” He temperech 
however, this humiliating address, by raising him from the ground, and 
encouraging him to ho[)o for ovorything from tlie clemency of the Roman 
])ooplo. After being led in triumph through tho streets of Rome, he was 
thrown into a dungoon, whore he starved himself to death. His eldest son, 
Phili]), and one of his younger sous, aro supposed to have died before him. 
Another of his soim, Alexander, was employed by the chief magistrates of 
Romo in the oflico of a clerk. 


THK HaMlUAXION OK GRKICOB 

Within the space of liftcou days after AfmiliuH had begun to put his 
army in motion, all tho aruvanveut was broken and dispersed; and, within 
two days after tho ilofoat at Pydiia, the Avholo country had submitted to 
the consul. Tun commi.ssionor.s were appointed to assist that magistrate in 
tho arrangcmoid. of Maoedoniau affairs. A now form of government was 
cstahlishod in Macedou, of which tlm outljnes had been drawn at Rome. 
On this occasion tho Romans exhibited a .striking instance of their policy 
in governing by tho principle of divishm. Thio wJiole kingdom of Macedon 
was divided into foui' dlsti'iots; tlio inhabitants of each were to have no 
coimccLion, intui’inarriagos, or oxeliango of possessions, with those of the 
other districts, but every jiart to remain wludly distinct from the rest. And 
among other regulations tcudiug to reduce them to a state of the most abject 
slavery, they wore inhibited from the use of arms, unless in such places as 
wore exposed to the incursions of the barbarians. Triumphal games at 
Amphipolis, exceeding in magmificence all that this ])art of the world had 
over .seen, and to which all tho neighbouring nations, both Eiu'opean and 
Asiatic, were invited, aunouiroed tlie extended dominion of Rome, and the 
humiliation not only of Macedon, hut of Greece ; for now the sovereignty 
of Rome found notliiug in Lluit part of tho world that was able to oppose it. 

The Grecian states submitted to various and multiplied acts of oppres¬ 
sion, Avithout a .struggle. The government which retained the longest a 
portion of tho spirit of ancient times, was the Achsean. In their treatment 
of Achaia, the Romans, although they had gained over to their interests 
several of the Achaean chiefs, were obliged to proceed Avith great circum¬ 
spection, lest the destruction of their own creatures should defeat then 
designs. They endeavoured to trace some vestiges of a correspondence 
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betivssii tlie Acbtuaii body and tbo late king of Macedoii; ami when no such 
vestiges coLild b0_fouud, they determined tliat fiction should supply the place 
of evidence. Cains Claudins, and Giieius DomitiuB Ahenobarbus, were sent 
as conunissioners from Rome, to complain that some of the first men of 
Achaia had acted in concert with Maeedou. At the same time they re¬ 
quired, that all who were in such a predicament should be sentenced to 
death: promising’ that, after a decree for that purpose should be eimcted, 
they would produce the names of the guilty. “Where,” exclaimed the 
assembly, “ would be the justice of such a proceeding ? First name the per¬ 
sons you accuse, and make good your charge.” “ I name, then,” said the 
commissioner, “ all those who have borne the office of chief magistrate of 
Achaia, or been the leaders of your armies.” “ In that case,” answered 
Xenon, an Acliajan nobleman, “ I too shall he accounted guilty, for I have 
commanded the arniies of Achaia; and yet I am ready to prove niy inuo- 
cenee, either here, or before tlio senate of Rome.” “ You say well,” replied 
one of the Roman commissioners, laying hold on his last words, “ let the 
seuate of Rome then be the tribunal before whicb you shall answer.” 

A decree was framed for this cud, and above a thousand Achman oliiefs 
were transported into Italy, a hundred and sixty-seven years before Christ,/ 
Among these was Polybius,*' who afterwards became famous as the historian 
of the Roman Conquest, and whose work, though preserved only in frag¬ 
ments beyond the fifth book of the original forty, is the chief reliable source 
oE information regarding some of the events of the period we have just con¬ 
sidered. Had fortune spared us the later books of Polybius, our knowledge 
of the history of the Leagues would have been far different from what it is; 
for this Greek of the “ degenerate ” Hellenistic age is universally admitted 
to be the most philosophical and reliable of all historical writers among his 
countrymen of any age, Thucydides alone excepted. We shall see more of 
his work when we come to the history of the Punic wars, where he is again 
the chief authority.® 



CHAPTER ].XIV. THE PINAL DISASTERS 

Tiih cDiuliiiou of Aciliiiia during- tins period of the Roiiuu dominiou 
from u.c. 172 to 162, wim peculiar and is very obscure. The government 
^vila in a very s.id condition ; Ciillicr.vLes and Andvonidaa tyrannised over 
the Acluuans, althoiigli tiicy h.ul no 1'ollower.s, and although the people were 
so oiiiagotl against the iojuier that lie Ava.s publicly liihsecl, and everjbody 
bliuniied liini. “He is a man who hi amis foith branded in every lespect 
with Gvcrlastiug' iiifainy; ho Avas never invited by a Greek either to dinner 
01' to a Avodding; ” but still it Avas impossible to change the direction lie 
gave to tliG stale. “He Avas regarded a.s a demon, Avhose existence coidd 
not ho coutrollod.” No consider,ition Avas .sliOAvn tOAvards foreign powers; it 
Avas a st.ite oi uUcr inaetivily and leisure, but at the same time of mateual 
prosperity. Cummerce mid agriciiltiiro Avere thriving, as is mentioned 
several times by Polybius; the taxes Avere not very heavy, the laws Aveie 
.suited to the eircumstaueos, and hence it av.is a period of general material 
Avell-beiiig. Hut at the same lime, it is evident that the number of regular 
marriages'' decreased imuionsoly, and coirscquoiitly that of persons avIio were 
lioi’u citiiseus also; it was just tlio 8,ime as toAvards the end of the Roman 
llopublio and under the Roman emperors, when people generally lived m 
eououbinage. It was a deplorable condition. 

There was not a trace of iiitclloctual life; literature no longer existed, 
except tliat a few philosophers still lived at Athens Poetry Avas confined 
to littio ])oeius, and Avas cultivated in Asia more tlnm m Peloponnesus; 
the ncAV comedy had entirely died aivay. In spite of the material prosperity, 
nothing Avas done for the arts aud for monuments. The Achseans preserved 
the Greek iiaine until the end, hut the Romans need not have been jealous 
of them. There Avere still some places to he subdued to complete the 
supremacy of Rome, as Carthage, for example; and so long as that city 
existed, the Romans turned their eyes towards tliose who might be an 
obstacle to their subduing those places. 

At the middlo of the second contury b c , Achaia embraced the Avhole of 
Peloponnesus; it niiisL have extended its dominion even beyond it, for not 
to mention Megara, which had belonged to it liefore, it now also comprised 
Plciiroii aud Oalydoii, which were originally iEtoliaii towns, but are called 
both A5tolian and Achoeaii. In general people had become accustomed to 
the Aobeeau League; Sparta alone boro the connection, reluctantly. 

The disputes which, in the end, led to the fatal war, arose out of tlie 
intrigues of Menaloidas, a Lacediemoiiiaii, Avho even rose to the dignity of 
strategus. This Monalcidas, with a remarkable versatility in his wickedness, 
jumped from one party to another. The quarrels betAveen the Aclneans and 
Lacadsemouiaus are said to have arisen from his villainy and that of Direus 
of Megalopohs, on the occasion of a quarrel between Athens and Oropus. 

EiO 
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The town of Oropus, of wliicli, ever since the Peloponnesian War, the 
Athenians had wanted to take possession, which was often subdued by them, 
but each time taken from them again, had, according to Pausanias, been as¬ 
signed to them by Philip after the Macedonian War, tliat is, he had made the 
town tributary to Athens. The Athenians, it is said, plundered the town, 
because they were suffering from severe poverty — but they had probably 
imposed too heavy taxes upon the Oropians, and levied them too rigorously, 
so that the Oropians applied to the Romans for redress. A great quantity 
of existing Athenian tetradrachmte still attests the poverty prevailing at that 
time iu Athens, for they consist of copper only covered over with a thin coat 
of silver. The Athenians were then compelled to pay to the Oropians one 
hundred talents as an indemnification ; but they contrived to become recon¬ 
ciled with them, and induced them not to exact the money, to return to their 
former relation, and admit a garrison into their town. The conduct of 
this garrison, however, induced the Oropians to demand its withdrawal. 
As the Athenians refused, the Oropians applied to the Achmaiis, and bribed 
Menalcidas, who happened to be strategns, with ten talents; Menalcidas 
again prevailed upon Callicrates to persuade the popular assembly to compel 
Athens to pay the one hundred talents. But the Athenians were beforehand 
with them : they completely plundered Oropus, and Menalcidas also exacted 
the promised sum with the greatest insolence, while he himself refused to pay 
to Callicrates the sum he had promised him. The latter charged him with 
high treason, and Menalcidas retaliated. The former repaired to Rome, and 
Menalcidas is said to have saved his life only by bribing Dirnu,?, who was 
strategus. 

The manner in which out of this unrelated quarrel the disputes between 
the Achmans and Lacedmmoniaus arose is not clear. But they gave rise to a 
war, and a wretched war it was. Dhens, with an army of the Achman con¬ 
federates, entered Laconia, demanding the condemnation of the recalcitrants. 
A Spartan senator proposed, that the twenty-four whose condemnation was de¬ 
manded by Diaeus, should of their OAvn accord go into exile. This was done, 
and according to a preconcerted plan, all were condemned to death. But 
these exiles were kindly received by the Roman senate, and Direus and Cal¬ 
licrates were sent to Rome to counteract their influence. The latter died on 
his journey, having apparently somewhat changed his conduct during the 
latter part of his life. Disens and Menalcidas vehemently disputed before 
the senate, which simply commanded them to return and wait, until a Roman 
embassy should bring over a decisive answer. The Achseans, however, did 
not wait, and Damocritns, who had in the meantime succeeded Diseus as 
strategus, invaded Laconia, before the Roman ambassadors arrived, defeated 
tlie enemy, and advanced as far as Sparta. He had no intention to pursue them 
farther, and the Achseans accordingly accused and condemned him, thinking 
that he had been bribed ; and he went into exile. This happened probably 
in 150 B.c. ; and Disens now became strategus in the place of Damocritus. 

In the meantime the great drama throughout the world came to a crisis. 
The Romans had undertaken the destruction of Carthage, hut did not find 
it so easy as they had imagined. In the provinces, the most contemptible 
side of the charaoter of the Romans was seen ; they were beheld as plunderers 
and oppressors ; it was known that they were hated by all the world, and it 
was expected that a general insurrection would break out, extending from 
Spain to the extreme East. And it was believed that Rome could not stand 
against it. It is possible that the nations may have heard of the internal 
decay of Rome, of the ferment of Italy, and of the discontent of the allies. 
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M2 TT-TE HICTOEY OP CrBEECE 

Undor tlieso cii'oiTOTsLanccs, an insurrection first broke out hi M ' 
diic Romans had torn that country asiuidor in four parts, as Napole 
to divide Poland into tliroQ states —an attempt which’proved fatll 
d'he Romans in Macedonia liad not left together those masses whioli ° i ' 
guage and origin, as well as geographically, were united; but with aVki!!r‘ 
and calculating policy they had torn the country to pieces, and it was clh-il 1 
in such a miinner as to liavo as littlo connection as possible, one tribe be' 
mixed np witli otlicrs. All the respectable people of Macedonia, under ti° 
pretext of their being hostages, had been carried away with their famili^^ 
info Italy, where they amalgamated with the inhabitants and disappeared^ 
In ibis manner all persons of mark had been removed. Moreover, the coni 
meredmn and eomnihium among those four provinces had been abolished so 
that no Macodoiiian was allowed to po.ssess land in two different provinces 
cvnry oiio being eonlinod to hi.s own district. But still Macedonia was in a 
condition of great prosporil.y, especially in con.seqnence of its mines and coni- 
nieroe, a,s we must infer from llio iinmcn.se quantity of Macedonian nioney 
of tluit period, which lias come down to ns. The limbs which had been torn 
asunder, longed to bo reunited as one whole. 


TIIK MlVOKDONTAN INSCTKRECTION 

At tins time Lliore appeared among tliom a man of about forty years, call¬ 
ing himself Pliilip, and doolaring himself to be a son of Perseus, and to have 
escaped from lus fatliorls misforUtnes. It is pos.sib]e that he was a pseudo- 
Philip, that his real name was Andrisens, and that he was a native of Thrace: 
there were several such impostors at tliat time. Philip defeated the Romans, 
and in a very short time made, himself master of all Macedonia, which recog¬ 
nised him. Ho oven iieuotralod into 'riics-saly, whore he gained advantages, 
and successfully maiutaiuod himself against tire untrained troops of the 
Roman,s. All sided rvitli liim; but tlio Acluoans very inconsistently .sent 
auxiliarie.s to the Rciman.s, alUiough at the time all nations were harbouring 
designs of revolt, but tbo Aclneaus tliought that they were not yet ripe for 
it. The Achioan auxiliaries came very o})portunoly to the Romans; it was 
only tlirough these, who were commanded by a Roman legate, that they suc¬ 
ceeded in dofouding 'Phcssaly, and with their assistance they repelled the 
Macedonians, until Melcllu.s came with tho Roman legion. He defeated 
this Philip, whom tho Roman,s call Audri,sGU,s, in several battles. Macedonia 
now became a Roman province, under the absolute power of an imperator; 
tho senate coolly orclorod tlicm to dismiss from the confederacy not only 
Bacedromon, but all the otlier places which had not belonged to Achaia at 
the time wlien the Achmans conclncled tlie treaty with Rome in the fiivst (or 
more correctly the second) Macedonian War. C. Aurelius Orestes, together 
with other ambassadors, brought these orders to Corinth, whither he sum¬ 
moned the allies of the Achseans. 


IHB AOEL-HAN WATt 

This very unjust and insolent demand threw the Achteans into a state 
of frenzy; even before Orestes had finished his speech, the council hastened 
to the market-place, calling upon the people to assemble, and it cannot excite 
wonder, though it is a proof of the utter want of common sense among the 
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Achaeans, that they fell upon the Roman ambassadors, and insultingly 
drove them out of the theatre. All the Lacedaemouians who happened to be 
ill the city were arrested. After this the Achmans again marched into La¬ 
conia, where Menalcidas had, in the meantime, made away with himself, 
because he had broken a truce which he had been ordered to observe by the 
Romans. 

At this time the Macedonian insurrection was not yet quelled, and fortune 
was still undecided. Metellus had not yet come over. Simultaneously the 
Third Punic War was going on; the Spaniards and Iberians were stirring; 
Masinissa’s family was suspected, and in short the Romans were pressed on 
all sides. Their cunning policy therefore was mildness; they said that they 
were willing to pardon the Achseans, if they would hut acknowledge their 
o'uilt, and apologise. But almost tlie whole nation was now in a state of 
mtoxication, “ according to the words of Scripture, that God makes the 
nations intoxicated for their own destruction.” Critolaus the strategus, 
played the part of a hero, and inflamed the minds of the people — espe¬ 
cially of the populace, which was already in commotion at Corinth. When 
the Roman ambassadors commenced speaking no one listened to them; they 
were obliged to stop, and as the tumult becaine too great, tliey went away. 
Critolaus, and still more, Dimus, now goaded the Achmans into the madness 
of declaring war against the Romans, and marching towards Thermopylm, 
The war was decreed nominally against the Lacedemonians, but in reality 
against the Romans. 

We have only very scanty information about the course of tM.s war; but 
the Uxoerpts of Porphyrogenitus from Polybius o will throw light upon it. 
“ Posterity can form no conception,” says Polybius, “ of tlie madness with 
which the war was carried on; it was as if men rushed into it for the pur¬ 
pose of perishing.” 

Critolaus assembled a considerable army. The Bceotians, headed by the 
Thebans under the wretched Pytlieas, and the Chalcidiaus, were the only 
Greeks that sided with the Achmans; the jEtolians and the other nations 
were neutral; the Lacedmmoniaus, on the other liand, were hostile towards 
the Achasans, for which reason all of the Achmans could not leave their coun¬ 
try. The allied army advanced as far as Heraclea near Mount Qita, and laid 
siege to that town in order to protect Thermopylaj. But everything was 
there managed so senselessly, that when Metellus, who on being informed of 
thi.s, without waiting for orders, had broken in from Macedonia with the 
rapidity of lightning, came to its relief, the Aclneans under Dimus and Ori- 
tolaus hastily fled hack through the pass of Thermopylffi. 

Metellus overtook them near Scarphe, attacked and defeated them so 
completely that within a few hours the AchBean army was utterly anni- 
liilated; mauy were slain, many were taken prisoners, and many dispersed 
in flight. Dimns fled, Critolaus was not to be found, having perhaps per¬ 
ished in a marsh. The whole army was scattered. An Arcadian contin¬ 
gent of one thousand men, which arrived too late, was carried awa}^ by the 
flight of the others, and a few days later, in the neighbourhood of Cbceronea, 
it was partly talcen and partly cut to pieces by the Romans. The Achseans 
fled in disorder into Peloponnesus. In Bceotia all the people, quitting the 
towns, took refuge in the mountains; Thebes was deserted; many made 
away with themselves from despair, and mauy implored the Romans to kill 
them, declaring themselves to he the authors of all the misfortunes. 

Diaeus succeeded Critolaus in the command of the army; he was a j)er- 
son of the utmost incapacity, and formidable only to those who obeyed him. 
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IIo had recourse to the most extreme measures; he decreed that all 
trulls for debts should bo sto^ipcd, all imprisoned debtors should be 

and that no debt should beoume duo before the close of the war_a 

for the wealthy, but it made him^S? 
ulai- among the rabble. Twelve tLu- 
.sand slaves were to be manumitted and 


armed (they are called TrapdToochoi — 
i.e., milk-brothers, the children of fe- 
i»ide slaves or nurses); and heavy war 
0. contributions were levied. Four thou- 
sand men were sent to Megara to de- 
^ fond that place, and Diseus himself 
/ assembled the army on the isthmus. 
When Metellus appeared, those four 
thousand soon evacuated Megara, and 
all the forces were concentrated on the 
Isthmus close to the walls of Corinth. 

Metellus now appeared before Cor¬ 
inth. Animated by a feeling of hu¬ 
manity he wished to spare the city; 
sucli a magnificent ancient city was in¬ 
deed sacredly venerable to many a 
Roman, and tlie idea of destroying it 
was terrible to Metellus. It is also 
„ „ possible that he grudged the consul 

„ Mummius, who was already advanc- 

mg in quick marches, the honour of 
bringing the war to a clo.se. Once more Metellus sent some Greelcs to the 
Achtean army, gi'anting, according io Roman notions, fair terms, if they 
would but lay down their ann.s, and requesting' them to put confidence in 
him. What else could ho have done? But Diieus, who knew that his life 
was forfeited, goaded the poor people to madno,ss. The Achmaus, believing 
that Metellus had offered peace from a feeling of weakness, nearly killed the 
ambassadors, and Diieiis did not set Lhem free until a ransom of ten thousand 
draclume was paid; this is a charaetcristio feature of the man who showed 
his avarice to the very last miiuite. The hjqiostrategus, wlio was favourable 




to the Romans, was tortured. 

In the meaiitirao Mummius arrived and took the jilace of Metellus. He 
had no such feelings towards the Achseans a-s his predecessor, who returned 
to Rome. Mummius now had an army of twenty-three thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, while the Aclucans had only fourteen thousand foot 
and a few hundred horse. 'The Achman were encamped on the isthmus in a 
strong position, but this was of no avail. The Romans had a fleet furnished 
by their allies, while the Greeks had no ships, and the Roman fleet cruised 
along tlie whole coast of Polopoiine.sus, landing everywhere, and ravaging 
the country with the most fearful cruelty. What Themistocles had said to 
the Peloponnesians, when they wanted to fortify themselves on the isthmus, 
now came to pass; the contingents, especially those of the Eleans, disperserl 
in all directions in orclor to protect their own towns, without being able to 
do so. 


A somewhat favourable engagement, in whicb they defeated a detach¬ 
ment of the Romans, which had ventured too far and was not duly sup¬ 
ported, made the Aclucans completely mad, and being thus encouraged they 
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thoughtlessly attacked the Roman army. But their small advantage was 
innnediately neutralised by a fatal blow; for in a great and decisive battle, 
the Achasans were so completely routed, that they were not even able to 
throw themselves into Corinth. The cavalry fled immediately; the infantry 
maintained its ground better, but in the end all fled in different directions 
into the mountains, and Dimus to Megalopolis, where he first murdered his 
wife and then took poison. All the population of Corinth deserted the city 
and took refuge in the mountains, as the Romans had done on the arrival of 
the Gauls, and were hunted by the Romans like wild beasts.6 


THTi: DESa?EUGTION' OP GOBINTH 

Mummius had not expected so easy a conquest, and, though informed 
that the gates were open, suspecting some stratagem, suffered an entire day 
to pass before he marched into the city. Though no resistance was offered, 
all the men found within the walls were put to the sword; the women and 
children were reserved for sale ; and when all its treasures had been carried 
away, on a signal given by blast of the trumpet the city was consigned to 
the flames. So it is said tlie senate had expressly decreed. But vengeance 
for the insults offered to the Roman envoys was probably more the pretext 
than the motive for this cruelty. It was at least no less a crime in the eyes 
of the Roman soldiers that Corinth rvas the richest city of Greece. Scarcely 
any other was adorned with so many precious works of art. Mummius 
himself had as little eye for them as any of his men, who made dice-boards 
of the finest masterpieces of painting; but he knew that such things were 
highly valued by others, and he therefore preserved those which were ac¬ 
counted the choicest to embellish his triumph. 

Before the arrival of the ten commissioners, who were sent in the autumn 
to regulate the state of Greece, he made a circuit in Peloponnesus to inflict 
punishment on the cities and persons that had taken an active share in the 
war. The walls of all such towns were dismantled, and their whole popula¬ 
tion disarmed. The adherents of Diceus were sentenced to death or exile, 
and their property confiscated ; and the Achteans — that is, the cities which 
had contributed to the war — were condemned to pay two hundred talents 
[or £40,000 sterling] to Sparta. The greater part of the Corinthian terri¬ 
tory was annexed to Sicyon. Mummius afterwards marched northward to 
deal like retidbution among the insurgents of Boeotia and Eubcea. He razed 
Thebes and Cbalcis — or at least their walls — to the ground; condemned 
the Boeotians and Eubceans — or more probably those cities alone — to my 
one hundred talents to Heraclea, which they had helped to besiege ; and at 
Chalcis he shed so much blood of the principal citizens, that Polybius himself 
can only reconcile his conduct with the supposed mildness of his character 
by the suggestion that he was urged by his council to unwonted severity. 

It remained for the ten commissioners, according to the instructions of 
the senate, to fix the future condition of the conquered nation. All Greece, 
as far as Macedonia and Epirus, was constituted a Roman province : and 
Achaia enjoyed the melancholy distinction of giving its 2 iame to the whole. 
But the senate’s jealousy was not satisfied with the formal establishment of 
its sovereignty ; it had also decreed a series of regulations tending as much 
as possible to restrict every kind of union and intercourse among the Greeks, 
and to reduce them to the lowest stage of weakness and degradation. All 
federal assemblies, all democratical polities, were abolished, and the govern- 
H. w. — vor.. IV. 2 N 
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menL of eacli cily coiumlticd to a magistracy, for which a certain am 
property was required as a qualiiication. No one might acquire land^in 
part of (lie province but that in which Iris franchise lay. The details of 
outlino, and all temporary measures for the settlement of the comitrv 
left to file (liserotion of Muinmiu.s and the Ten ; and Polybius, who 
to luum arrived in Greece soon after the fall of Corinth, was now able in 
degree to alleviate the calamity which he had found it impossible to aveit^ 
and perhaps it would not have been equally in his power to render such ser¬ 
vices to his countrymen if he had been previously less alienated, at least in 
a])pcarance, J'rom the national cause. As the intimate friend of the con¬ 
queror of Cartilage, he was treated with the highest respect and confidence • 
and lie employed Ids liifhicnee so as to win tlic esteem and giatitiide of his 
fellow-citizens. Muiiiiiiius himself, when sated with bloodshed and rapine, 
showed a disiiosiLion to conciliate the vanquished. Before Ids departure' 
though ho had removed the statue of tho Isthmian Poseidon, to dedicate it—^ 
in gross violation of religious propriety — in tho temple of Jupiter at Rome 
he roiuured the damago wldoli had been done to the public buildings on the 
lHLhmu.s, adorned tlie temples of Olympia and Delphi, and made a circuit 
round the principal Greek cities to receive tokens of their gratitude. 

The jiolitical institntioiis wero of course, according to the senate’s decree, 
striclly oligarchical. And in this respect no alteration seems ever to have 
boon graiilod by tho Homan government. But in some other points the 
rigour of its original regulations was a few years afterward greatly relaxed. 
The lines imposed on the Aelucans, and on the Bcvolians and Eubceans, were 
remilted; tiro restraints on iiiLcrcourso and commerce were withdrawn; and 
the federal unions which had been abolished wore revived. The Romans in 
their oflicial huigiiago seem to liave described tins renewal of the old forms 
as a restoraLion of lil)crty to Ci-occe. But even if the monument in which 
this sounding phrase appears to be applied to it, did not itself illustrate 
tho vigilance with which tho exercise of political freedom was checked by the 
provincial government, wo might be sure that these revived confederations 
answered no otlier purpose than tliat of affording' an occasion for some peri¬ 
odical festivals, and some empty titles, soothing perhaps to the feelings of 
the peopde, hut without tho slightest effect on their welfare. The end of the 
Achaian War was the last stage of the lingering porocess by which Rome en¬ 
closed her victim in the coils of her insidious diplomacy, covered it with the 
slime of her sycopohants and hirelings, crushed it when it began to struggle, 
and then calmly preyed upon its vitals. 


GUE15CB UNDIOll THE EOMANS 

We have brought tho political history of ancient Greece down to a point 
which may be fitly regarded as its close; since in the changes which after¬ 
wards befell tho country the pmopole remained nearly passive. The events 
of the Mithridalio War — in which the Achmans and Lacedmmonians, and all 
Bceotici, except Thespifo, are said to have declared themselves against Rome, 
and the royal army in Greece received a reinforcement of Lacedmmoniau 
and Aclisean troops — miglit serve to indicate that the national spirit was not 
wholly extinct, or that the Roman dominion was felt to be intolerably op¬ 
pressive. But Athens certainly no more deserved Sulla’s bloody vengeance 
for the resistance into wlrich she was forced by the tyranny of Athenion, 
than for the credulity with which she had listeired to his lying promises. 
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No historical fact is more clearly ascerlaiiietl than tliat from this epoch 
tlie nation was continually wasting away. Strabo/ who -visited Greece but 
a little more than a century later (rnc. 29), found desolation eyerywhere 
prevailing. Beside his special enumeration of ruined towns and deserted 
sites, and his emphatic silence as to the present, while he explores the faint 
vestiges or doubtful traditions of the past, the description of almost every 
region furnishes occasion for some general remark illustrating the inelaii- 
clioly truth. Messenia was for tho moat part deserted, and the population 
of Laconia wery scanty in comparison with its ancient condition; for beside 
Sparta it contained but thirty small towns in the room of the hundred for 
which it had once been celebrated. Of Arcadia it was not worth while to say 
much, on account of its utter decay. Thei'e was scarcely any part of the 
land in tillage, hut vast sheep-walks, and abundant pasture for herds of cattle, 
especially horses ; and so the solitude of iEtolia and Acarnania had become 
no less favourable to tlio rearing of borfae.s than Thessaly. Both Acarnania 
and Altolia — be repeats elsewhere — are now utterly worn out and ex¬ 
hausted j as are many of the other nations. Of the towns of Doris scarcely 
a trace was left; tho case was the same with tlie Adnianes. Thebes had sunk 
to an insiguifieant village; and the other Boeotian cities in proportion—that 
is, as he elsewhere explains himself, they were reduced to ruins and names, 
all but Tanagra and Thespue, whicb, compared with the others, were tolerably 
well preserved. 

It has been usual in znodorn times to attribute this decline of population 
to the loss of indepcudenco, to tlie withering influence of a foreign yoke—in 
a word, to Roman misrule. And it v/ould be bold and probably an error, to 
assert, that it was wholly unconnected with the nature of the government to 
which Greece was subject as a Roman province. It is too well known what 
that government was—how seldom it was uprightly administered, how easily, 
even in the purest hands, it became the instrument of oppression. The ordi¬ 
nary burdens were heavy. The lislierman of Gyaros, who was sent ambassa¬ 
dor to Augustus, to complain that a tax of 160 drachmae Avas laid upon his 
island which could hardly pay two-thirds of that sum, afforded but a speci¬ 
men of a common grievance. Greece Avas not exempt from those abuses 
Avhich provoked the massacre of the Romans in Asia at the outbreak of the 
Mithridatic War. And even if we had no express information on the subject, 
we might have concluded that it did not escape the still more oppressive 
arbitrary exactions of corrupt magistrates, and their greedy officers. “Who 
does not kiioAV,” Cicero asks, “that the Aclnoaus pay a large sum yearly to 
L. Piso?” It Avas notorious that he had received one hundred talents from 
them, beside plunder and extortion of other kinds. The picture Avliich Cicero 
draws of the evils inflicted by L. Piso upon Greece is no doubt rhetorically 
overcharged; but it is one of utter impoverishment, exhaustion, and ruin. 
And here vve may remark that tlie privileges of the free cities included in 
the province afforded no security against the rapacity and oppression of a 
Piso or a Verres. The Lacedosinonians, Strabo observes, were_ peculiarly 
favoured, and remained free, paying nothing but voluntary offerings. But 
these were among the most burdensome imposts ; and so Athens, which en¬ 
joyed the like immunity, was nevertheless, according to Cicero’s phrase, torn 
to pieces by Piso. To this it must be added that the oligarchical institutions 
everywhere established — and even Athens Avas forced so to qualify her 
democracy that little more than the name seems to have been left — tended 
to promote the accumulation of proioerty in feAv hands; as we read that the 
Avhole island of Cephallenia Avas subject to C. Antonins as his private estate. 
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Nevorilielesh it hooiu.s certain, tiiat when these are represented astr 
causes of llic ileelino of population in G-reeco, whicli followed 
indopondonco, (heir iinportiinco has boon greatly exaggerated, while off, 
nnu'h nmro cflicaeious have boon overlooked or disparaged. For on th ' 

Inind it us cloar that this dochtie did not begin at that epoch, but hadV'^'* 
going on for many goueratioas before. A comparison of the forces brou?U 
into the hold to moot the Celtic invasion by the states of northern Gree ^ 
with those rvhioh they furnished in the Persian War, would be sufficient T 
])rove the fact with regard to them ; tho evil lay deeper than the ravages of 
war. And wo have now tho evidence of Polybius, that in the period either 
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immediately preceding, or immediately subsequent to the establishment of the 
Homan govormnont — a period which ho describes as one of concord and com¬ 
parative prosperity, wlieu the wounds which had been inflicted on tlie penin¬ 
sula were beginning to heal—oven then tho population was rapidly shrinking, 
through causes quite independent of any external agency, and intimately con¬ 
nected with tho moral character and liabits of tho society itself. 

'I'lie evil was not that tho stream of population was violently absorbed, 
but that it flowed feebly, because there \v;is an influence at work whicli tended 
to dry up the fountain-head. Marriages were rare and unfruitful through 
the prevalence of indifference or aversion toward the duties and enjoyments 
of domestic life. The historian traces this unliealthy state of feeling to a ta.ste 
for luxury and ostentatiou. Put tills explanation, which could only apply to 
the wealthy, seems by no means adequate to the result. The real cause 
struck deejmr, and was much more widely spread. De.scribed in general 
terms, it was a want of rovercnco for the order of nature, for tlie natural 
revelation of the will of God ; and the sanotion of infanticide was by no 
moans the most destructive, or the most loathsome form in which it mani¬ 
fested itself. This was the cancer which liad been foi' many generations 
eating into the life of Grenco, 

How little the vices of the Roman government had to do with the de- 
evoase of population in Greece, becomeff still more apparent as we follow its 
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course tlirougli tlie history of the empire. The change from republican to 
monarchical institutions was in general beneficial to the provinces, and espe¬ 
cially to Greece, which was not only exempt from the danger of arbitrary 
oppression, but was distinguished by many marks of imperial favour. 
Within the space of a few years, about the beginning of this period, three 
new colonies animated the south coast of the Corinthian Gulf. Pompey 
planted a settlement of pirates in the solitude of Dyme. His great rival 
restored Corinth, and, if he had lived longer, Avould perhaps have opened a 
canal through the Isthmus. Though the commerce, which at the fall of 
Corinth had been diverted to Delos, and afterwards dispersed by the Mithri- 
datic War, may not have wholly returned into its ancient channel, still there 
can be no question that the advantages of this restoration were very largely 
felt tliroughout Greece. Augustus founded another populous Roman colony 
at Patne, which enjoyed the privileges of a free city. Nieopolis indeed was 
rather designed as a monument of his,victory, than to promote the prosperity 
of Greece : for it was peopled from the decayed towns of the adjacent regions, 
and the effect was to turn Acarnania and Aitolia into a wilderness. 

Athens too had soon repaired thelos.s it suffered througli Sulla’s massacre, 
though Pirasus did not rise out of its ruins. But the Athenian population 
was recruited, as it had long been, by the lavish grant or cheap sale of the 
franchise. It was like the galley of Theseus, retaining nothing but the name 
and semblance of the old Athenian people, witliout any real natural identity 
of race; so that it was no exaggeration, when Piso called it a jumble of divers 
nations. Tho poverty indeed of the city, which had been a main cause of its 
unfortunate accession to tlio side of Mitliridates, still continued, and was but 
slightly relieved by tho bounty of benefactors like Pomponius and Herodes 
Atticus, or even by the growing influx of wealthy strangers who came to 
pursue rhetorical or philosophical studies there. 

Wiiile its splendour was increased by the magnificent structures added to 
it by Hadrian and Herodes, perhaps the larger part of the freemen was never 
quite secure of tlicir daily meal. Still the good will of the early emperors 
was unequivocally inaiiil'ested. They seem always to have lent a favourable 
ear to the complaints and petitions of the province, and Nero went so far as 
to reward the Greeks for their skilful flattery of liis musical talents by an 
entire and general exemption from provincial government, which may have 
compensated for the pi’esents he exacted from them. The Greeks, it is said, 
abused their new privileges by discord and tumults, and Vespasian restored 
the proconsular administration, and above all the tribute — which v'as per¬ 
haps his real motive — with the remark that tliey had foi’gotten the use of 
liberty. But it is evident that on tlie whole, from the reign of Augustus to 
that of Trajan, the increase of the jjopulation was not checked by oppression 
or by any calamity. Yot at the end of this period we find Plutarch declaring, 
that Greece had shared more largely than any other country in the general 
failure of population which had been caused by the wars and civil conflicts 
of former times over almost all the world, so that it could then hardly fur¬ 
nish three thousand heavy-armed soldiers — the number raised by Megara 
alone for the Persian War ; and his assertion is confirmed by the pictures 
drawn by another contemporary witness. 

In times when the present was .so void and cheerless, the future so dark and 
hopeless, it was natural that men should seek consolation iu the past, even 
though it had been less full, than was the case among the Greeks, of power 
and beauty, prosperity and glory. Nor was it necessary then to evoke its 
images by learned toil out of the dust of libraries or archives. The whole 
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land was coverctl with its monnineiils in tlie most faultless produrtioa*^f 1 
luiui goiiiua and avt. There was no region so desolate, no corner so seobd T 
as to be doatitulo of them. Even the rapacity of the Eomaiis could n t 
liaiist these treasures. Though Mum mins was said to have filled Italy” bi" 
the sculptures which lie carried away, it is probable that in the immense ml 
titude which rcniaiuod, their absence, in point of number, might be scar 1 
perceived. If Nero robbed Delplii of five Imiidred statues, there mbUr !uu 
Ire more than two tliou.sand left there. “ 

ddio exju'cssivo silence of tho.se memorials was interpreted by legends 
wliicli lived in the mind and the lieart of the people; and so long as an • 
inliabitanls remained in a place, a guide was to be found thoroughly Versed 
in this traditional loro. 'I’he town of Eanopeus at the northern foot of Par¬ 
nassus, though eolebratod by lloiiior as a royal residence, had been reduced 
when it was visited by Pausania.s,/ to a miserable assemblage of huts, in which 
(he traveller oould find nothing to deserve the name of a city, as it contained 
noitliov an archive, nor a gymnasium, nor a tlieaire, nor a market-place, nor a 
fountain ; hut tlio poojde romombered that tliey were not of Phocian, but of 
Pldegyau origin ; tliey ofiuld show tlio grave wliicli covered the vast bulk of 
(.he great Tityus, and the remnants of the clay out of which Prometheus had 
moulded the human race. Itclios of like antiquity were at the same period 
reverently troasured in most parts of (Treoce. The memory of the past was 
still more effoetually preserved by a great variety of festivals, games, public 
saoriliees, and other religious solomnitios. After tlio extinction of the national 
indopQudence, the haltlo of Plaliea did not cease to ho commemorated by the 
Toast of hiborty ; as iiotwithatanding the absence of all political interests, 
the forms of dulibm'ation wore ke])t up in the Aiuphictyonic, the Achaian, 
Phocian, and I’molian oouncils. The licroc-s both of the mythical and the 
liistorical age were still honoured with anniversary rites — Aratu.s and Demos¬ 
thenes, and the slain at Marathon, no loss than Ajax and Achilles, Temenus, 
Phoi’ououH, and Mohinqms. 

The religion of the Greeks, which was so intimately associated with almost 
all tlieir social iiloasuro.s and their nio.st important affairs, had never lost its 
hold on the groat body of the nation. We hear much of the change wrought 
ill tlio slate of religious feeling by the speculations of the sophists, and the 
later kindred philosophical schools, by the frequent examples of sacrilegious 
violoiieo, by the progress of luxury, and the growing corruption of manners, 
lint the cfi'cet seems to have been confined to a not very large circle of the 
higher classes. With the common people paganism continued, probably as 
long as it subsisted at all, to ho not a more liereditary usage, but a personal, 
living, breathing, and active faith. In the age of the Antonines the Attic 
husbandmen still believed in tbo potent agency of their liero Marathon, as 
'he Arcadian herdsmen fancied tliat they could hear the piping of Pan 
n the top of Mronalus. The national musiortunes, as they led the Greeks to 
ling the more fondly to tlieir recollcction.s ol the past, tended to strengthen 
he influence of the old religion, and rendered them the less disposed to 
dmit a now faith which shocked their patriotic pride and dispelled many 
ilaasiug illusions, while it ran counter to all their tastes and habits, and 
leprived them of thoir principal enjoymenhs. Accordingly, it seems that 
Jhristianity, notwithstanding' the consolations it offered for all that it took 
uvay, made very slow progress lieyond the cities in which it was first planted; 
and its ascendency was not firmly established long before the begiiiuiug of a 
period in which a series of new calamitios tlireaienod the very existence of 
the nation. 
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The result of the Persian invasion in the mind of the victorious people had 
been a feeling of exulting self-confidence, which fostered the development of 
all its powers and resources. The terror of the Celtic inroad was followed 
by a sense of security earned in a great measure hy an honourable struggle. 
Far different was the impression left by the irruption of Alaric, when Greece 
was at length delivered from his presence. The progress of the barbarians 
had been stopped by no resistance before they reached the utmost limits of 
the land. They retreated indeed before Stilicho, but not broken or discom¬ 
fited, carrying off all their booty to take undisturbed possession of another, 
not a distant province. It was long indeed before the Greeks experienced a 
repetition of this calamity, but bencefortli they lived in the consciousness 
that they were continually exposed to it. They neither had strength to 
defend themselves, nor could rely on their rulers for protection. 

The safety of Greece was one of the last objects which occupied the 
attention of the court of Constantinople. In tlie utter uncertainty how soon 
a fresh invader might tread in the steps of Alaric, every rumour of the move- 
meuta of the hordes which successively crossed the Danube, might well 
spread alarm, even in the rematest corners of Peloponnesus. Tire direction 
wliich they might take could be as little calculated as the course of lightning. 
AVlio could have foreseen fclrat Attila and Theodorio woiild bej diverted from 
their career to fall upon other prey — that Genscric after Ins repulse before 
Tienarus would not renew his invasion — that the Bulgarians would be so 
long detained by the plunder of the northern provinces ? In the reign of 
Justinian the advaiioes of the barbarians became moi'e and more threatening, 
and ill the year 640 northern Greece was again devastated by a mixed swarm 
of Huns and other equally ferocious spoilers, chiefly of the &ayonic race. 

The strengthened fortifications of the Isthmus indeed withstood this 
flood, tliough they could not shelter the Peloponnesians from the earthqu!vke.s 
and the pestilence, which during this unhappy period were constantly wast¬ 
ing the scanty remains of the Helleuio population which had escaped or 
survived the inroads of the barbarians. Justinian’s enormous line of for¬ 
tresses revealed the imminence of the danger, but could not long avert it. 
In the course of the seventh and eighth centuries the worst foreboebngs were 
realised; after many transient incursions the country ivas permanently 
occupied by Slavonia settlers. The extent of the transformation which en¬ 
sued is most clearly proved by the number of the new names which suc¬ 
ceeded to those of the anoient geography. But it is also described by 
historians in terms which have suggested the belief that the native popula¬ 
tion was utterly swept away, and that the modern Greeks are the descendants 
of barbarous tribes which subsequently became subject to the empire, and 
received the language and religion which they have since retained from 
Byzantine missionaries and Anatolian colonists; and such is the obscurity 
wliioh hangs OA^er the final destiny of the most renowned nation of the earth, 
that it is much easier to show the weakness of the gronnds on which this 
hypothesis lias been reared, than to prove that it is very wide of the truth.d 





OIIAl’TER T.XV. THE KINGDOM OF THE RELEUCIDiE 

Tk llic fulfil Li'iifiu'lilc division of Moxaiulcr's empire, the largest part, 
gcograpliioally Hpoiikin^, foil to Solonous, known as Nicator, or tlie Con- 
ipioror, who gavo liis name to the kinfrdom wliicli was destined for many gen¬ 
erations to pliiy a more or less imi»ortanfc part in Asiatic history. Seleucus 
had his capital first at Ihibylon and ro-cstablished the po^Yer of Grecian or 
Maeedonlau arms over a largo part of the Asiatic territory of Alexander’s em¬ 
pire. Siibseipiently the scat of the kingdom wa.s shifted to the newly founded 
city of Antioch on the coast, of Asia Minor, wdiioh became one of the most 
important cfipitals in the world, at timc.s almost rivalling Alexandria. The 
territory and power of the Solcuoidfo Avere oavly curtailed owing to the 
advaiioo of outlying uatious, notably the Parthiaim, and gradually disinte¬ 
grated ratlior by slow .stages than by the sncldcn shock of a single conquest. 
Ghiolly bccauao of the shifting of progress far to the west, it was not des¬ 
tined to play any really important part in the building of world history. In 
name, at least, the Iciiigdom continircd in independent existence long after 
Grooeo pi'o])or had hoen overthrown; hut the rarthian,s and Sassauians in turn 
had largely sliorn it of its glory, and it was these powers, rather than the 
Seloucidto jiropor, that came into rivalry and conflict with the Roman might 
when that new mistreas of the world extended licr infliienoe to the eastward. 
Wo must think therefore of the kingdom of the Seleucidro rather as a link 
in time and place between groat powers, than as a thing of really intrinsic 
importance. A brief summary of its history is, therefore, all that need de¬ 
tain ns. Here again for the sake of clearness — if clearness be possible in 
this chaotic period — .some rcpiotilion is unavoidable.« 

The kingdom of byria svas not confined to that country alone, bnt also 
comprehended those vast, and fertile provinces of upirer Asia, which formed 
tlio Persian empire ; lioing, in its full extent, hounded by the Mediterranean 
on one side, and the river lndu,s on the other. Tliese wide-spreading domin- 
ioins are commonly eiillcd the kingdom of Syria, becauvse Seleucus, the first 
of the Syro-Macodonian kings, having built the oity of Antioch in that 
province, chose it, as did likeAvise his successors, for the usual place of his 
residence. Here his do.seondants, from him styled Selcuoida?, reigned, accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius, for the space of 251 years, that is, from the 117th Olympiad, 
when Seleucus recovered Babylon, to the third year of the ISOtli, Avhen 
Anliochus Asiaticus, the hist of tlio race of Seloucins, Avas driven out by 
Pompey, and Syria redueed to a Roman province. Before AVe proceed to the 
history of the Soloucidte, Ave shall exhibit a series of the kings of that race, 
Avith the years of their respective rcign.s. 
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Seleucus Kicator . . 

.32 

Aiitioclwa Soter. . ■ 

.1!) 

Antioohus Theos . . 

.15 

Seleucus Calliiiious . • 

.20 

Seleucus Cevaunus . . 

. 

Antiochus the Great . 

.30 

Seleucus Philopator . 

.11 

Antioohus Epiphanes . 

.11 

Antioohus Bupator . . 

.12 

Demetrius Soter . . . 

.12 

Alsxander Balas. . . 

.5 

Demetrius Nioator . . 

.e 

Autioclius Tlieof, . . 

.3 


Ti-am 

Ti-yphoii. 4 

Antiochiis Sidetes.11 

Alexander Zebiua.13 

Aiitioehus Giypus.19 

Antiochiis Cyzicerus.21 

Seleiicus Epiphanes.7 months 

Antioohus Eusebes. 1 

Demetrius Eucieius. 2 

Philip. 3 

Antiochus Epipliancs. 4 

Antioclius Dionysus. 7 

Tigraiics.14 

Antiochus Asiatioiis. 4 


vSiileucub, tliG I'duudcr of Llic Syro-Maccdoninn eiupiie, i\ab the bon uf 
Autioclius, one of the chief captains of Philip, the father of Alexander. He 
aeryed under Alexander from his tender years, attended him in his ex])edi- 
tion into Asia, and was by him honoured with the chief command of the 
elephants, a commission of great trust and reputation. After the death of 
that conqueror, Pordiccas, whom tJie oOicers had unanimously appointed 
regent of the cinpii'c, plaeed tSelcucus at the liead of the cavalry of the allies; 
in which command he acquitted himself with such reputation that Antipater, 
who succeeded Perdicoas in his regency, raised him to tlie government of 
Babylon and its territory. 


SELBUCUS 

Ill this po.st ho was tempted, hy the example of the other captains of 
Alexander, who aspired to the supremo power in tlieir respective allotments, 
to betray his trust, and entertain thoughts of setting up foriiimself; whence, 
when Eunienes, on his march into Susiana, pressed liim to join the governors 
of the upper provinces against Antigonus, ivho had openly revolted, he not 
only refused to lend them any assistance, but even attempted to destroy 
both Eumeno.s and his army, hy cutting the sluices of the Euphrates, aud lay¬ 
ing the wliolo plain where they were encamped luuler water. Eumeues, 
however, though thus suipviscd, reached an emiucucc with his troops, before 
the waters rose to any licight, and the next day, hy diverting their course, 
found means to escape the danger, without the loss of a single man. Seleucus 
made a truce with Eumcnes, granting him a free passage through his prov¬ 
ince. But when Antigonus demanded an account of the revenues of his gov¬ 
ernment, Llie answer lie gave him so exasperated Antigonus that he thought 
it advisable to abandon his province, and put himself under the protection of 
Ptolemy, governor of Egypt. 

Seleucus meeting with a friendly reception from Ptolemy, in Egypt) 
represented so effectually to that prince, as also to Lysimachus and Cas- 
sander, the formidable power and ambitious views of Antigonus, that he 
engaged them all three in a league against him. This war put an end both 
to the life and reign of Antigonus. After the victory which Ptolemy gained 
over Demetrius at Gaza, Seleuens, having obtained of the conqueror a then- 
band foot and two hundred horse, took his route towards Babylon, in order 
to attempt the recovery of that city. This undertaking was looked upon as 
a desperate enterprise, even by his friends, bnt was attended with all the 
success he wished for. 
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ScleuGus lioiug now iimfster of the oity and castle, judged it iiecersar t 
raise what forces ho could, not doubting that Antigouus would soon ^ i 
iiu army to drive him from these acquisitions. Accordingly, while 
busy in recruiting liis army and disciplining his new-raised troops, news wv 
brought him that Nicanor, governor of Media under Antigoims, was ad 
vancing against liim, at the head of ten thousand foot, and seven’thousand 
horse. Ujmn this intclligcnco Seleucus marched out to meet him with three 
tliousaiul foot and four hundred hor.se only, and passing the Tigris, con¬ 
cealed Ilia men, as tlio ciiciny drew near, in the fens hard by the river’ with 
a design to attack Nieanor unexpectedly; who not having had any intelll- 
gouco of vSidcueus’ march, encamped in a disadvantageous post, where he 
was the following night surprised, and his army, after great slaughter, put 
to the rout. Such of the soldicr.s as survived the slaughter declared for 
Hcleuciis — a circuniatanoo which cmihlcd him to pursue his conquests, and 
reduce iii a short time all Media and Susiana, with many of the adjacent 
lu'ovinoo-s. Having, by this victory, cstablisliod liis interest and power in 
liabylon, lie daily improved tliem by the clemency of his government, and 
by his justice, equity, and humanity, to such a degree that, from so low a 
bogiuuing, lie bocauio, in a few years, the greatest and most powerful of all 
Alexander’s snceossors. 

And now Molonous, seeing Iihuself in ^uiet possession of Babylon and its 
territory, adviiueod at Llio head of a considerable army into Media, where he 
engaged and, slew wiLli bis own hand Nieanor, or, as othons call liim, Nicator, 
whom Antigoiius had sent against him. Having reduced all Media, he pur¬ 
sued his marcli into Persia, llactriu, Jlyrcaiiia, etc., subjecting to his new 
empire ilicso and all llio uthor provinces on this side tlie Indus, which had 
been forniorly coiiqucrod by Alexander. In the meantime Antigoims and 
Demetrius having assumod the title of king, Soloucus imitated their example, 
styling himself king of Babylon and Media. 

Having thoroforo no oiumiy to fear on this side the Indus, he resolved to 
cross that river, and, by a sudden irruption, make himself master of those 
vast proviiiees whioli ivero known by the namo of India. These Alexander 
had formerly subdued ; but after his death, while his successors were engaged 
ill mutual wars with each other, one Sandrocottus, or, as others call him, 
Androoottus, an Jiidiaii of moan extraction, under the specious pretence of 
delivering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, had raised a powerful 
army, and having driven out the Macedonians, seized the Indian provinces 
for himself. T'o recover these proviiicoB Seleucus crossed the Indus: but 
finding that Sandrocottus had made himself absolute master of all India and 
drawn into the field an army of six hundred thousand men, with a prodi¬ 
gious number of olupliants, ho did not judge it advisable to provoke so great 
a power; and thoroforo oiitoriiig into a treaty with him, he agreed to 
renouiico all his pretensions to that country, provided Sandrocottus fur- 
niahod him with iive luiiidred oloplianta—which piroposal the Indian prince 
willingly agreeing to, a pieace was concluded botivecn them. 

Seleucus marching into llio upper Syria, made hira.self inaster of that 
rich province, and built on the river Oroiites the city of Antioch, which soon 
became, and continued to be for many ages, tlio metropolis of the East; for 
the Syrian kings, and afterwards tlie lloinau governors, who presided over 
the affairs of the eastern iirovinco.s, cboso it for their place of residence; 
and afterward in the Clu’isLian times, it was the see of the chief patriarch 
of Asia. Besides Antioch, Seleucus built in the same country several 
other cities of less importance. 
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A few inoiitlia after the decease of Demetrius, died also Ptolemy Soter, 
king of Egypt, so that two only of Alexander’s captains survived, — viz.] 
Pysiniachus and Seleucus. As they Avere each upwards of seventy, it Avas 
expected that they should liavo closed the scene of life in the union rvhich 
had subsisted so long betAveen them, for they had ever been closely united, 
and, to the utmost of their poAver, supported each other; but it happened 
quite otherAvise; a Avar, Avliieli proved fatal to both, soon breaking out be- 
tAveen them. 

Seleucus Avas easily persuaded to engage in this Avar, being already suffi¬ 
ciently inclined to it on other accounts; but before be embarked in so great 
an midertakiiig, he not oirly resigned to his son Aiitioclius a considerable 
part of his empire, but also, by an unparalleled example, his favourite queen 
Stratonice. Seleucus having, AAdthout much difficulty, prevailed upon Stra- 
tonice to accept of a young prince for lier husband instead of an old king, 
the nuptials Avere solemnised Avitli the utmost pomp and magnificence ; after 
which Antiochus and Stratonice Avere croAvned kiiig and queen of upper Asia, 
Seleucus Avillingly resigning to them all those provinces. 

Seleucus advanced into Asia Minor, Avherc he easily reduced all the places 
l)eloiiging to Lysimaclms. d'ho city of Sardis was soon obliged to capitulate. 
Lysimachus met the enemy at Conipedion in Phrygia. The engagement Avas 
very bloody, and the victory long doubtful; but at last Lysimachus, Avho 
had fought the Avhole time at the head of his troops Avith incredible bravery, 
being run through Avith a spear ])y Malacoii of Ileraclca, and killed on the 
spot, his soldiers betook themselves to flight, and left Seleucus master of 
the field and all their baggage. Tims died Lysimachus, after having seen 
the death of fifteen of lus cluldron ; and as ho Avas, to use the expression of 
Memnon, the last stone of his house to be pulled cIoAvn, Seleucus, Avithout 
opposition, made himself master of all his dominions. 

Wliat gave iuiu most pleasure on tliis occasion Avas that he iioav was the 
only survivor of all tlic captains of Alexander; aird tluit, by tlie event of 
this battle, lieAvas become, as he styled liimself, the Conqueror of Conquerors. 
This last victory, Avhich he looked upon as the effect of a peculiar providence 
ill his favour, gave him the best title to tlie name of Nicator, or conqueror, 
by Avhich historians commonly distinguish him from otlier kings of the same 
name, Avho aftoi'Avards reigned in Syria. 

His triumph on tliis occasion did not hast long ; for, seven mouths after, 
as he Avas niarciiiiig into Maccdon, to take possession of that kingdom, witli a 
design to pass tlio remainder of his life in his native country, he Avas treach¬ 
erously slain liy Ptolemy Ccrauiius, on Avhom he had conferred innumerable 
favours. Such Avas the end of Seleucus, the greatest general in the opinion 
of Arrian, and the most poAverful prince, after Alexander, in the age he 
lived ill. He died in the forty-third year after the death of Alexander, 
ill the thirty-second of the Grecian or Seleucian era, and seventy-third or, 
as Justin Avill have it, seventy-eighth of his age. 


ANTIOCHUS SOTEK 

On the deatli of Seleucus, Autioelms, surnaraod Soter, his son by Apama, 
the daughter of Artabazus the Persian, took possession of the empire ot 
Asia, and held it for the space of nineteen years. _ i i a i- 

Sosthencs, avIjo had j’eigncd .some years in Macedon, being dead, Anti¬ 
ochus Soter, and Anligonus Gomitiis, the sou of Demetrius, laid claim to 
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Lluit, kiuR-duiu, tlicii l\ithor.s liaviiio- licdd iL, ouo a£tei- tlie otlier • LuI'a! 
onus, A^du) Inid already luvgnod ten years in (Ireece, being nearest 
Look poasettsion of Llioao dominions ; bill neither daring to attack the nth 
the two kings came to an agreement; and Antigonus having married Phil'’ 
the daughter of Slratoulee by Scloucua, Antiochua renounced his pretensioi'^’ 
to the crown of Macedon. In consequence of this renunciation, Antigonus 
not only quietly enjoyed fho kingdom of Macedon, hut transmitted it to his 
[lostcrity, wJio I’oigncd thoro for several generations. 

Antiochua now marched against the Gauls, who having, by the favour of 
Nieomodos, g(rt Hettlemonts in Asia, harassed, with frequent incursions the 
ndghhcjuring ])iinees. Antioclius defeated them with great slaughter,’and 
delivered those provineos from tlieir oppressions ; and hence he acquired\lic 
title of Hotel’, or “saviour,” 

Not long after llus successful oKpedition against the Gauls, Antioclius 
hearing of the death of Philetiorus, pi-incc of Pergamus, seiised that oppor- 
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tunity to invade his torrilorios, with a view to add thorn to his own domiir- 
ions ; hut Eumones, nci'how and sucoossov of the deceased prince, having 
raised a coiisidorahle army, eiicountorod him near Sardis, overthroAV him in 
battle, and tliorchy not oidy Hceurcd Inmself in tiro possession of what he had 
already enjoyed, luit enlarged his doniinions with several new acquisitions. 
After his defeat, Antioeiuis returning to Antioch there put to death one of 
his own sons for raising disturhanecs in his absence, and at the sa,ra8 time 
proclaimed the other, called also AuLiochus, king of Syria. He died soon 
after, loaving his sou in the .solo possosslon of Iris dominions. The young 
prince was his son by Stratonioc. 

Antiochiis, on his acocssion to the throne, assumed the surname of Theos, 
— that is, god; and hy this ho is dhstingiiishod from the other kings of 
Syria who hoi’c the name of Antiochiis. 

In the third year of the reign of Antiochu.s Soter, a bloody war had broken 
out between him and Plnlemy Pbiladelphus, king of Egypt. While Aiiti- 
oohus was thus engaged in a war with Ihe king of Egyjjt, great commotions 
and revolts happened in the ea.sleru ju-oviueo.s of his empire, which, a.s he 
was not at leisure to Hupi)ros.s them iinniediately, inerea.sed to such a degree 
that he could never afterwards re-estahlish quiet; by which means Antio- 
chus lost all ihe provinces of his empire lying be^miid the Euphrates. 
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TJigss troublcw coi^iiiioHo)ih ii\ llic EiisL ukuIg Aiitiochu>s Tlieos WGtiry 
of his war with Ptolemy ; a ti-eaty of peace wuk thei'efove coiichulecl on tli'e 
following terms : that Anfciochiis slioiilcl divorce liis J'ormor wife Laodice, who 
was his oryu sister by tlio father, marry Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, 
and settle the crown upon the male issue of that marriage. Two 3 -ear.s after 
this marriage Ptolemy PhiladolpliuR died — an ovont which Autiochus Theos, 
his son-in-law, no sooner nndorslood than lie removed Eerenico from his bed, 
and recalled Laodice, with her children Scleucus Callinicus, and Antiochus 
Ihewx ; but Laodice being well acquainted with his fickle temper, and fear- 
iiw lest he might again al)andon lier and receive Berenice, resolved to im¬ 
prove tlie present oppoi'tuuity and secure tlie succession to her sou, for by the 
late treaty with Ptolemy, her children were disinherited and tlie crown set¬ 
tled on the son of Berenice. T'o effect tliis design, she caused Antiochus to 
be poisoned; ivlicn .she saw liiin expiring, she ordered him to be privately 
conveyed away, and one Artemon, who greatly resembled him, as well in 
features as in the tone of lii.s voice, to lie placed in his lied. Artemon acted 
his part with groat dexterity, and peiisonating Antiochus, tenderly recom¬ 
mended his dear Laodice and iicr children to the lords Unit visited him. In 
the name of Antioclms, wliom llio people heiicved still alive, orders were 
is.sued, enjoining all his subjects to obey his beloved son Heleuciis Callinicus, 
and acknowledge iam for their lawful sovereign. T'he crown being by this 
infamous coutrivanco secured to Oalliiueiis, the death of the king was publicly 
declared, and Callinicus ivitliout any opposition ascended the throne. Antio- 
cluis llierax, tlie other sou of Laodice, had at tins time tlie government of 
the provinces of Asia Miiioj', where he coinmandod a considerable body of 
troops. 0 

Hardly had Rolonons to some extent recovered from tlie severe defeats 
inflicted upon him by Ptolemy the “benefactor” daring the three years’ war 
of vengeance, when his younger lirothor Antiochus, surnamed “ the hawk ” 
(Hierax) on account of his rapacity, z'aiscd the standard of revolt in con¬ 
junction with Mithridatos of Poutus, and (Seleucus having been routed by 
Galatian mercenaries in a terrible battle at Aiicyra) made himself master of 
a large part of Asia Afinor, but was forced to pay tribule for it to the hordes 
of Celtic robbers, who ovei'ran the provinco.s after their victory, ravaging 
and pillaging with impunity. Not until Selcucn.s had effected a reconcilia¬ 
tion with his brother and made a peace by wliicli he resigned to the latter 
his dominions in Asia Minor, was lie able gradually to reunite the lost or 
rebellious provinces and to restore tranquillity and order in his kingdom. 
Both brothers wore bravo and energetic; but the sanguinary quarrels of 
their house, aud the orimos which wore handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration to begot fresh acts of rovengo, had imbruted their minds. Alike in 
vigour, restlessness, and violence, they persecuted each other to the death. 
Antiochus died a fugitive in a Thracian city under the blows of Celtic 
assassins, aud his royal brothor fell in the following year in an unsuccessful 
fight with Attains I, the conqueror of the Galatians and ruler of the king¬ 
dom of Pergamu.s. 

The son and successor of Seleucus, wlio boro the same name as his father 
with the surname of “tlie tliunderbolt” (Coraunns), entered on the heritage 
of the kingdom and the war witli Attains, bat after a reign of three years 
met his death in battle at tho hands of Nicanor and the Galatian captain 
Apaturius. Tho Syrian army tlioii bestowed the crown upon his younger 
hrotlier, Antiochus III. Ho, being occupied with the eastern provinces, 
delegated the conduct of the war in Asia Minor to his maternal uncle 
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Aclijpus. Tliey botli rDUg'ht wiUi good fortune and success While 
king led lui oxpediUon into Media and Persia, defeated the rebellious satr ^ 
Mohju and Alexander in the field and constrained them to commit sui H 
and compelled the llaetrians, Parthiaus, and Indians to acluiowledee tk ’ 
suzoraiuLy of the Syrian king, Aclimus drove his adversary Attains bark 
over the frontiers of Ins own priuciiiality, pressed hard upon him in his own 
capital, and, by a policy of mingled coucilialion and coercion, prevailed unon 
the Greek cities of the western coast to submit to annexation. But, rendere 1 
presuraptuouH by success, bo next attempted to sot up an independent king, 
dom in Asia Minor, and thus again ))rcvented the complete restoration of 
the Solenoid dominion. Antioclius, involved in a fresh Avar with Egyut 
from Avhioh country lie was scheming to wrest the intermediate Syrian teiri- 
tory of the Lebanon, was obliged to let his undo have a free hand for a 
Avhilo. But ho had hardly coucluded jreaco with Ptolemy after the dis¬ 
astrous battle of Rajiliia in the ancient country of the Philistines aud 
abandoned his (daim to the Syrian coast, before be took the held against 
tlie traitorous Adneus. 'J’ho latter, deserted by most of bis troops, took 
refuge lii flic I'ortilied city of Sardi.s, where he was closely besieged by 
Autioclras, and, Iniving Ijocu troadjorou.sly betrayed into bis bands, was put 
to a, painful death. 

Antioclnus, whom the llattcry of contemporary historians styles “the 
groat," thou ocuooived the design of restoring the empire of the Seleucids 
to its pristine expansion. I'k)r thi.s purpose he undertook an adventurous 
oamjiaign of sovoral year,s’ duration in eastern Iran and India, constrained 
tlio revolting princes and stat.os to do homage to him, and extorted a recogni¬ 
tion (more apparent than real) of Syrian .supremacy. 

Just as Autiodius roLuruod to Asia Minor the fourth Ptolemy, the volup¬ 
tuous Philopator, died, aud his son Ptolemy Epiphanes, a minor, succeeded 
to the kingdom. The oonsoquont disorders, factions, and weakness of Egypt 
inspired the enterprising king of Syria with the hope that he might after all 
acquire the coast land of the Lebanon, lleiuforcetl by a treaty of partition 
with Philip of Macedonia, who liimself coveted the Egypitian possessions in 
Asia Minor, '^Phraco, aiul the islands, Antioclius invaded Judea with an 
army, overthrew the ACtolian loader, (Scopas, cominaiider of the Egyptian 
forces, at Paiioas near the sources of the Jordan, and subjugated the coast, 
including tlio fortilied town of Gaza. The inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
Judea gladly welcomed the rule of Syria, which was at first mild aud con¬ 
ciliatory, though it soon became oven moj-c oppressive than that of Egypt. 
The guardians of the Egyptian kirrg liastenod to prevent an attack upon 
Egypt itself by concluding a treaty of peace in which they renounced all 
claim to the conqirorod territory and betrothed their ward to Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antioclius. Mcanwiulo Philip had been waging successful war 
in Asia Minor, the Ilollespont, and the islands, though all his conquests were 
rendered nugatory by tire disastrous light with Lire Romans at OynoscepbaliB. 

Instead of manfully supporting his ally against the mighty adver,sary 
from the west, Autiochns endeavoured to turn tlio withdrawal of the Mace¬ 
donian army to his own profit. Ho laid claim to all the territory west of 
the Taurus and on both shores of the Hellespont which his ancestor Seleucus 
had acquired i)y Iris victory over Lysimachus ; and, not content with master¬ 
ing the Greek cities on the Asiatio coast and the independent kings of Per- 
gamus, Bitliynia, Cappadocia, Pontns, and Armenia, he crossed the Hellespont, 
occupied tho city of Lysimachia which had been rebuilt, together with other 
places on the Thracian peninsula, and threatened Lampsacus, Byzantium, 
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and Heraclea. Appi'eliensive for ilicir independence, the princes and cities 
he menaced followed the example set by the rich and powerful commercial 
city of Rhodes, and placed themselves under the protection of the Romans. 
The latter, by repeated embassies, required “ the great ” king to desist from 
hostilities against their allies, and to liberate all the Greek cities in Asia and 
Europe. Antiochus haughtily declined Roman intermeddling with his 
affairs, saying that a,s he did not trouble himself about the concerns of Italy 
and the western world, so ho forbade the Homans to curtail his prerogatives 
in Asia and Thrace, stigmatising tlieir demands as contrary to justice and 
honour. [He also gavo the Carthaginian Hannibal his protection and support 
against Rome.] Further negotiations hy embassies and epistles delayed the 
outbreak of war for some years, but could not divert the fatal blow from 
the Syrian empire. TTio battle of Magnesia broke tlie might of the Seleucid 
kingdom for evermore; Syria made no second appeal to arms. Antiochus 
“the great ” was slain at Elymais, south of tiie Caspian Sea, by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city, while he was engaged in plundering the temple of Baal to 
fill his empty coffers ’with it,y trea.suro.s.& 


SELKUCas UinLOPATOB 

He was succeeded by Soloucus, surnamed Philopator, or, as .Tosephusd 
styles him, Soter, which indeed wa.s the surname of his son Demetrius. 
This prince reigned eleven years and some months; but made a very poor 
figure, by reason of the low state to which the Syrian empire had been 
reduced by the Roman, h, and the exorbitant sum of a thousand talents he 
was obliged to pay annually, by vii’tuo of tlie treaty of peace between the 
king his father and that republic. It was under tins prince that the famous 
accident Iiappoued concerning Hcliodorus, which is mentioned in the second 
book of Maccabees, and described in the History of Israel. Later Heliodorus 
poisoned Soleucus and put the crown on his own head. 

Antiochus, brother of Soleucus, being arrived at Athens on his return 
from Rome, received tliero tlie nows of Ids brother’s death, and was at the 
same time told tliat Ilollodorus had sewed the crown and was supported by 
a strong party; but tlrat another was forming in favour of Ptolemy, who 
claimed the kingdom of Syri.'i, in right of Ids mother, the deceased king’s 
si.ster. Hereupon Antiochus had recourse to Emnenes, king of Pergamus, 
and to Attains, the Idng’s brother, who conducted him into Syria, at the head 
of a powerful army, drove out the usurper, and seated him on the throne. 
On his being settled on the throne he assumed the name of Epiphanes, that 
is, “the illustrious,” which title was never worse applied. His odd and 
extravagant conduct made Ids subjects look upon him as a madman; whence, 
instead of Epiphanes, or “ the illmstrious,” they used to style Iiim Epimanes, 
that is, “ the niathnau,” 

Antiochus having, ever since the return of Apollonius from the Egyptian 
court, been making tlio necessary jireparations for the war with Ptolemy, was 
met by the forces of Ptolemy, between Mount Casius aud Pelusium. Here¬ 
upon an engagement ensued, in which the Egyptians were routed at the first 
onset. Antiochus, having spent the whole winter in making^ fresh prepara¬ 
tions for a second expedition into Egypt, gained a second victory over the 
forces of Ptolemy, took Pelusium, and led his anny into the very heart w 
the kingdom. In this last ovorUirovv it was in his power to have cut off 
all the Egyptians to a man ; but, instead of pursuing his advantage, he took 




(Mif U) \mi a Ktop to tlvo hlauglitor, riding aboni the field in person fo'rbni' 
ding lus inon to put any morn t<» death. Thin clemency gained him the hearts 
of tli(i hlgyptiaiiH NO (;oini)lctoly, that when he advanced into the country all 
the inliahitantH voluntarily submitted to him; by which means he made Lm 
self master of Memphis, and all the rest of Egypt, except Alexandria, which 
still hold out against him. In lii.s .second invrasion Ptolemy fell into the 
hands of the conqueror ; Imt whether he was taken prisoner, or surrendered 
him.self voluntarily, is uncertain. It was at this time that Antiochus tool- 
Jerusalein, and profaned tire temple. 


The Alexandrians, seeing Ptolemy Pliilometor in the hands of Antiochus 
whom he suffered to govoini Ids kingdom a.s lie plea.sed, looked upon him as 
lost, to them, and therefore placed his younger brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euorgetes, wliicli was afterwards changed into that of Phys- 
eon, or “ great-bellied,” his luxury and gluttony having made him remark¬ 
ably coiq)ulent, and by this name Jio is most commonly mentioned in history. 

Antiochus, being informocl of what was transacting in Egypt, took occa¬ 
sion from this to return a third time into that country, upon the specious 
j)i'otenoe of I'estoring the deposed king ; but in reality he made himself 
master of the kingdom. Having therefore defeated the Alexandrians in a 


sea-light near Pelushun, ho again onion'd tliat nnbapiry country at the head 
of a powerful army, and advanced diroolly to Alexandria to besiege it, 

In this extremity Ptolemy Euergotos and Cleopatra his sister, who were 


in Llio city, sent ambassailovs to Home representing their situation, and im- 
])loriug tlie assistance of that powerful republic. The Roman ambassadors 
obliged Autioehms to quit Mgypt. On Ids return, being highly provoked to 
Hoe lumself thus obliged to quit a kingdom which ho looked upon as his own, 
Antiochus vented his rage upon the city of Jerusalem, which had given liim 
no offence. But the desolations lie camsod in Judea, and the bloody war 


which ho carried on against tho Jews, with the generous resistance made 
first by Mattathias, and afterwards by his sou, the bravo Judas Maccabffius, 
are recorded in the history of that people.* 

On tho death of AntioohuH, his favourite Philip was left a.s regent during 
the minority of Antioehu Eupator. Philip was however put to death by a 
rival, Jjysias. Meanwhile Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who 
had boon at Rome as hostage for many ycai’wS, eseaped and seized the throne, 
taking tho suriuuuo of Soter, “saviour.” Tho Romans acknowledged him, 
hut with HO little cutliusiasm lhat when an alleged impostor, Alexander 
Hulas, ohiimiug to bo tho son of Antiochus, ajrpearod, the Romans favoured 
him, and he defeated Dometrius, who Ml in battle 160 u.c. He left a son, 
also named Demetrius, who, witli tho aid of Ptolorny Philometor of Egypt, 
defeated Alexander Bahas, and put him to death. Demetrius, called Nicator, 
wa.s overthrown hy a general named Tryphon acting for Antiochus, the son 
of Alexander Bahis, who was crowned us Antiochus Tbeos, only to be put 
to death later by Try])hon, who claimed tho crown. Tryphon was dispos¬ 
sessed by the brother of Demetrius Nicator, who took tho name of Antiochus 
Sidetes. A monarch of many good qualities, ho reigned nine years, win- 
iiing praise even from tho Jews who had suilbred so much from Syrian 
kings. Ho was killed in battle with tho Parthian.s, and Demetrius Nicator, 
who had remained in captivity all these nine years, recovered the throne, 
hut was slain by a now pretender, Alexander Zebina, who was put to death 
hy a son of Dometrius Nicator, called Antiochus Grypns, who is said to 
have made his mother Cleopatra — a past mistress of intrigue — drink a 


howl of poison she had prepared for him. 
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After a reign ot eiglit yeai-H ho _waa oppoaed by his half-hrother, 
Aatiochus Cyziceniia, who compelled him to share the kingdom. Grypiia 
beino- asaftssinatcd, Syria was again made one under a Seleucus Epiphanea, 
ffho^defeated Cyzicenus only to be expelled in seven months hy Antiochus 
Eusebes, Avho in turn, after a year, fell before Grypus’ fourth son, Demetrius 
Euctorus. He rvas driven out by Ids own brother Philip, and Philip hy a 
younger brother, Antiochus Dionj^sia.s. 

^ By this time the kaleidoscopic feuds of the Seleucidie had weakened 
Syria till it was ripe for a foreigner, and the Armenian king, Tigranes, made 
prey of it. A last claimant, Antiochus Asiatiens, held out for a time; then 
called in the Romans, avIio under Poinpey absorbed Syria into the empire, 
and put an end to the race of Seleucus, which liad ruled from about 
312 B.o. to 65 B.c.« 
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CHAPTER LXVI. THE KINGDOM OF THE PTOLEMIES 


When the empire of Alexander rvas parcelled out among id.? generals 
the moat desirable lot perhaps was that which fell to the share of Ptolerav' 
That astute general chose Egypt for his portion, and despite the efforts of 
his rivals, he was able, thanks in part to the isolated geographical position 
to retain it, and nltimately to become its recognised sovereign and the 
founder of a dynasty of kings wliicli Avas to liold unbroken SAvay there for 
the long period of throe liundred years. 

Ptolemy, besides being an oxcellcnt general, Avas evidently a man of rather 
Avide culture and varied attaiunicnts. His capacities Im^e been sometime.s 
accounted for by the suggestion that lie Avas probably in fact the half- 
brother of Alexander the Great, as his mother had been a concubine of 
Philip; though his royal paternity, if indeed a fact, Avas never officially 
recognised. Be that as it may, Ptolemy Avas a man of great ability as a 
ruler, and his general culture is evidenced by the fact that he Avrote a 
history of the life and campaigns of Alexander, which Avork, as we have 
already .soon, Avas one of the two cliief source.s from which the liistory of 
Arrian Ava.s compiled. 

The first Ptolemy founded, and liis .sucee.ssors enlarged and extended, 
the famous Alexandrian library, Avliich came to be by far tlie most im¬ 
portant collection of book.s that had probably been gathered together 
anyAvhero in the Avorld up to that time, comprising, it is said, no feAver 
than half a million manuscripts. In connection Avith the library Avas 
an institution Avhich Avas virtually a college, where the most distinguished 
scholars of the day studied and taught. The language and the entire official 
life thus transplanted into Old Egypt were of course Grecian. All official 
connection Avith the inotlier country Avas soon utterly broken ; the kingdom 
of the Ptolemies, as a political factor, Avas a thing quite apart; but in the 
broader sense tire new Egyptian power Avas essentially Greek. Alexandria, 
the new Athens, became the centi’e of Greek life, thouglit, and influence ; it 
Avas there, rather than to Athens itself, that the youth flocked from the prov¬ 
inces to drink at that fount of Grecian culture Avhich still maintained its 
•influence in the -nmrld for generations after the original Hellas had been 
shattered in power and shorn of all political significance. 

But the time came when the Egyptian empire also Avas to come in con¬ 
flict with the Romans. The tragic romance of Cleopatra, the last daughter 
of the Ptolemies, is known to every one, though curiously enough the patent 
fact is often overlooked that this “daughter of the Nile” Avas in no proper 
sense an Egyptian, but to the last drop of lier blood a Macedonian Greek, 
bearing the name even of one of the Avives of the father of Alexander the 
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Great. It this Egyptian empire of tlie Ptolemies, then, which served 
as the direct channel of transit of the old Grecian culture to Rome, somewhat 
as Persia had been the channel of transit of Egyptian and Babylonian culture 
to Greece. It was a cnriou.s and interesting revival through which Egypt, 
which for some centuries had ceased to play an important part in the oreat 
game of the nations, came to be again the centre of culture of the entire 
world, even though this time it bore an exotic and not an indigenous culture. 

But though this empire of the Ptolemies had thus a vastly greater impor¬ 
tance than the other portions _ of Alexander’s dismembered empire, we shall 
treat its history somewhat briefly here, since we must necessarily return to 
some phases of it more in detail in pursuing the history of that Roman porver 
by which the kingdom of the Ptolemies was finally overthrown," 


The Kixgdov of rnr Ptolemies; run TniRTY-THrnn Eoyptiax Dyxasty 


La^us or Sotpr reigned . 

pipi) 

3S 

EI:oA^ B c. 

.323 

Philadelphua. 

.3d 

28,5 

Euergetea.. 

, 2.j 

247 

Philopator. 

. IT 

222 

Epipliaiies. 

Phiioraelor. 

. 24 

204 

35 

181 

Physcou or Euergetes II . 

29 

14G 

Soter II or Latliyrus . 

. 10 

117 

Alexander I (Soter deposeil) .... 

18 

107 

Sotei II restored . 

7 

89 

Berenice . 

6 months 

81 

Alexander 11 . 

6 months 

80 

Neua Dionysus or Auletes. 

11 

80 

Ptolemy the Elder . 

4 

51 

Ptolemy the Younger. 

3 

48 

Cleopatra. 

14 

44 

Egypt a Homan piovince. 


30‘i 


When Egypt was given to Ptolemy by the council of generals, Cleomenes 
was at the same time and by the same power made second in command, and 
he governed Egypt for one year before Ptolemy’s arrival, that being in name 
the first year of the reign of Philip Arrhidfeus, or, according to the chronolo- 
ger’s mode of dating, the first year after Alexander’s death. The first act 
of Ptolemy was to put Cleomenes to death. 

Perdiccas, in the death of Cleomenes and the seizure of the body of Alex¬ 
ander, had seen quite enough proof that Ptolemy, though too wise to take 
the name of king, had in reality grasped the power ; and he now led the 
Macedonian army against Egypt, to enforce obedience and to punish the re¬ 
bellious lieutenant. 

Perdiccas attempted to cross the Nile at the deep fords below Memphis. 
Part of his array passed the first ford, though the water was up to the men’s 
breasts. But they could not pass tlie second ford in the face of Ptolemy’s 
army. After this check, whole bodies of men, headed by their generals, left 
their ranks; and among them Pithon, a general who had held the same rank 
under Alexander as Perdiccas himself, and who would no longer put up with 
his haughty commands. Upon this the disorder spread through the whole 
army, and Perdiccas soon fell by the hand of one of his own soldiers. 

On the death of their leader, all cause of war ceased. Ptolemy sent corn 
and cattle into the camp of the invading army, which then asked for orders 
from him who the day before had been their enemy. The princes, Philip 
Arrhideeus and the young Alexander, both fell into his hands ; and he might 
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llieii, US guavdian in tlieiv name, liave sent liis ovders over tlie ivliole rj[ 
Alexander’s coiiq[iit\si.s. But, by grasping at what was clearly out of hi^ 
read), he iv'ould have lost more i’rieuds and povver than he would hare 
gained ; and when the hlacedonian phalanx, ndiose voice was law to the rest 
of the army, asked his advice in the choice of a guardian for the two princes, 
he recouiinouded to them Pithon and ArrludEeus ; Pithnu, who had just 
joined him, and had hceu the cause of the rout of the Macedonian army, and 
Arrhidmiis, who hail given up to him the body of Alexander. 

T'he Macedonian' army, aooordingly, chose l^ithon and Arrhiikcns as 
gnardiiins, and as rulers with unlimited power over the whole of Alexander’s 
“ conq^uesLs; hut though none of the Greek 

t generals rvlio now held Asia hlinor, Syria, 

Bahylonia, Thrace, or Egypt, dared to 
acknowledge it to the soldiers, yet in real¬ 
ity the power of the guardians was limited 
to' the little kingdom of Macedonia. Witli 
the death of Perdiccas, and the withchawiil 
of his army, PhcBiiieia and Crele-Syriawere 
left ungui'ircled, and almost without a mas¬ 
ter; and Ptolemy, who had before been 
kept hack by bis wise forethought rather 
than by the moderation of bis views, sent 
an army under the command of Nicanor, 
to conquer tliose countries. Jerusalem 
was the only place that held out against 
the Egyptian army; but Nicanor, says the 
historian Agatharchides, seeing that on 
every seventh day the garrison Avithdrew 
from the walls, chose that day for the as¬ 
sault, and thus gained the city._ What 
Bacchanalian li-mmiE u.sed to be Egypt was an inland kingdom, 

uiu., n,n,.) bounded by the desert; but Egypt under 

Ptolemy was a country on the seaooast; 
and on the conquest of Pheenioia and Coele-Syria he Avas master of the forej 
of Libanus and Antilibaiius, and stretched bis coast from Gyrene to Antioch, 

a distance of tAvelve Imudred miles. , iw Aiovonrlpr for the 

The wise and mild plans Avhieh Avere laid doAim 
government of Egypt, Avhen a provuice, Avere easily 
when it became his own kingdom. The Greek s^Wiers lived m ^« ' 
risons or in Alexandria under the Macedonian laAVS ; while tiie B„}ptia 
irVeie by their own priests who were npheld m ell the 

rifflits of their order and in their freedom from land tax. 

^ While Egypt under Ptolemy was thus enjoying the ^Ivantages of ^ 
insulated poslHon, and was thereby at leisure to the 

the other provinces Avere being harassed by the ‘ 

ander ’3 generals, who were aiming like Ptolemy at raising ^ P ^ 
Antigonus, in his ambitious efforts to stretch f BabSot 

of the provinoos, had by force or treachery him Avith 

and forced him to seek Egypt for safety, Avhere Ptolemy f,.;ends. No 
the kindness and good policy which had before ™ , 7 + Antigonus 

arguments of Seleiicms Avere Avantmg to persuade Ptokmy Pe^upon 

was aiming at universal conquest, and that his next Y alliance Avith 

Egypt. He therefore sent ambassadors to make treaties of alliance 
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Cassaiicler and Ljsimachus, who readily joined him against the common 
enemy. 

Ptolemy crossed over to Cyprus to punish the kings of the little states on 
that island for having joined Antigonus; for now that the fate of empires was 
to be settled by naval battles the friendship of Cyprus became very important 
to the neighbouring states, fie landed there with so large a force that he met 
with no resistance. He added Cyprus to the rest of his dominions. He ban¬ 
ished the kings, and made Nicocreon governor of the whole island. From 
Cyprus, Ptolemy landed with his army in upper Syria, and then marching 
hastily into Asia Minor he took Mallus, a city of Cilicia. Having rewarded 
his soldiers with the booty there seized, he again embarked and returned to 
Alexandria. This inroad drew off tire enemy from Coele-S}'ria. 

Ptolemy, on reaching Alexandria, set liLs army in motion towards Pelu- 
sium, on its way to Pale.stine. He Ava.s met at Gaza by the }'oung Demetrius 
with an army of eleven thousand foot and twenty-three hundred horse, 
followed by forty-three elephants and a body of light-armed barbarians, 
who, like the Egyptians in the army of Ptolemy, were not counted. But 
the youthful courage of Demetrius was no match for the cool skill and 
larger army of Ptolemy; the elephants were easily stopped by iron hurdles, 
and the Egyptian army, after gaining a complete victory, entered Gaza, 
while Demetrius lied to Azotus. Ptolemy, in his victory, showed a gener¬ 
osity unknown in ancient warfare; he not only gave leave to the conquered 
army to bury their dead, but sent back the whole of the royal baggage which 
had fallen into his hands, and also those personal friends of Demetrius who 
were found among the prisoners. By this victory the ndiole of Phoenicia 
was again joined to Egypt, and Scleucus regained Babylonia. 

When Antigonus, who was in Phrygia on the other side of his kingdom, 
Iieard that his son Demetrius had been beaten at Gaza, he marched with all 
his forces to give battle to Ptolemy, Ptolemy did not choose to risk his 
kingdom against tlie far larger forces of Antigonus. Therefore, with the 
advice of his council of generals, he levelled tlie fortilications of Acca, Joppa, 
Samaria, and Gaza, and withdrew his forces and treasure into Egypt, leaving 
the desert between himself and the army of Antigonus. Antigonus then led 
his army northward, leaving Egypt unattacked. 

This retreat was followed by a treaty of peace between these generals, 
by which it was agreed that each should keep the country that he then held; 
that Cassauder should govern hlaceclonia until Alexander lEgus, the son of 
Alexander the Groat, should be of age; that Lysiiuachus should keep 
Thrace, Ptolemy Egypt, and Antigonus Asia Minor and Palestine; and 
each wishing to he looked upon as the friend of the soldiers by whom his 
power was upheld and the whole of these wide conquests kept in awe, added 
the very unnecessary article that the Greeks living in each of these coun¬ 
tries should be governed according to their own laws. 

All the provinces held by these generals became more or less Greek king¬ 
doms, yet in no one did so many Greeks settle as in Lower Egypt. Tlmugh 
the rest of Egypt was governed by Egyptian laws and judges, the city of 
Alexandria was under Macedonian law. It did not form part of the nome 
of Hermopolites in which it was built. It scarcely formed a part of Egyp)t, 
but was a Greek state in its neighbourhood, holding the Egyptians in a state 
of slavery. In that city no Egyptian could live without feeling liimself_ of 
a conquered race. He was not admitted to the privileges of Macedonian 
citizenship ; while they were at once granted to every Greek, and soon to 
every Jew, who would settle there. 
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By ilic treaty just spoken of, Ptolemy, in the tliirteeiitli year alter pj 
(lentil of Alexiuider, -was left undisputed master of Egypt. Durum tl 
years ho had not only gained the love of the Egyptians and Alexandrians hv 
his wise and just government, but had won their respect as a general by the 
skill with which he had kept the war at a distance. He had lost and^won 
battles in Syria, in Asia Minor, in the island of Cyprus, and at sea - but 
since Percliccas marched against him, before lie liad a force to defend hinv- 
self with, no foreign army had drunk the sacred ivaters of the Nile. 

The next year ITolemy, finding that his troops could hardly keep their 
po,ssessions in Cilicia, carried over an army in person to attack the forces of 
Antigonus in Lyoia, lie gained the wliole southern coast of Asia Minor. 

While Ptolemy ivas hn.sy in lielping the Greek cities of Asia to gain 
their liberty, Menelans, his brother and admiral, was almost driven out of 
Cyprus by Demetrius. Ou this Ptolemy got together his fleet, to the number 
of 140 long galleys and two hundi-ed tran.sporLs, maimed with not les.s than ten 
thousand moii, and sailed with them to the help of hia hrotlier. This fleet 
under the eoniinaud of hlenchius was met by Demetrius with the fleet of Au- 
tigoiius, consisting of 112 long galleys and a nuinher of transports; and the 
Egyptian fleet, which had luLlierto been master of the sea, was beaten near 
the city of Salamis iu Cyprus by the smaller fleet of Demetrius. This was the 
heaviest loss that had ever befallen Ptolemy. Eighty long galleys were sunk, 
and forty long galleys with one hundred transports and eight thousand men 
were taken prisoners. He could no longer hope to keep Cyprus, and he sailed 
hastily hack to Egypt, leaving to Demetrius the garrisons of the island as 
his prisoncr.s, all of whom wore enrolled in the army of Antigonus, to the 
number of sixteen thousand Coot and six hundred horse. 

'Chis naval victory gave Demetrius the means of unburdening his proud 
mind of a debt of gratitude to his enemy; and accordingly, remembering 
wliat Ptolemy bad done after the battle of Gaza, he sent back to Egypt, 
unasked for and unvansomed, those prisoners who were of high rank, that 
is to say, the wliole that had any choice about which side they fought for; 
and among them were Loontiscus the son, and hlenelaus the brother of 
Ptolemy. 

Antigonus was overjoyed with the news of his son’s victory. By lessen¬ 
ing the power of Ptolemy, it had done much to smooth his own path to the 
sovereignty of Alexander’s empire, which was then left without an heir; 
and he iinraediately took the title of king, and gave the same title to his sou 
Demetrius. In this lie was followed by Ptolemy and the other generals, 
but with this difference — that while Antigonus called himself king of all 
the provinces, Ptolemy called himself king of Egypt; and while Antigonus 
gained Syria and Cyprus, Ptolemy gained the friendship of every other king¬ 
dom and of every free city in Greece; they all looked upon him as their best 
ally against Antigonus, the cominou enemy. 

The next year Antigonus mustered his forces in Ocelo-Syria, and got 
ready for a second attack upon Egypt. The pride of Antigonus would not 
let him follow the advice of the sailors, and wait eight days till the north 
winds of the spring equinox had passed; and by this haste many of his 
ships were -wrecked on the coast, wliilc others were driven into the Nile 
and fell into the hands of Ptolemy. Antigonus himself, marching with -fche 
land forces, found all the strong places well guarded by the Egyptian 
army; and, being driven hack at every point, discouraged by the loss of his 
shi])s and by seeing whole bodies of his troops go over to Ptolemy, he at last 
took the advice of his officers and led hack his army to Syria, while Ptolemy 
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returned to Alexandria, to employ tliobe powers of mind in the works of 
peace which he had so successfully used in war. 

Antigonus then turned the weight of his mighty kingdom against the 
little island of Rhodes. The galleys of Ptolemy, though unable to keep at 
sea against the larger fleet of Demetrius, often forced their way into tlie har¬ 
bour with tlie welcome supplies of corn. IMontli after mouth every stratagem 
and machine which the ingenuity of Deme¬ 
trius could invent were tried and failed; and 
after tlie siege had lasted more than a year 
lie was glad to find an ex'cnse for withdrawing 
his troops; and the Rhodians in their joy 
liailcd Ptolemy with the title of Soter or 
“saviour.” This name he ever afterwards 
kept, though by the Greek writers he is more 
often called Ptolemy the son of Lagus, or 
Ptolemy Lagus. 

Tlie next of Ptolemy’s conquests was 
Ciele-Syria; and soon after tliis the wars 
between these successors of Alexander were 
put an end to by the death of Antigonus, 
whose overtowering ambition was among the 
chief causes of quarrel. This happened at 
the great battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, where 
they all met, with above eighty thousand men 
in each army. Antigonus king of Asia Minor 
was accompanied by his sou Demetrius, and 
by Pyrrhus king of Epirus; and he was de¬ 
feated by Ptolemy king of Egypt, Seleiicus 
king of Babylon, Lysimachus king of Thrace, 
and Cassander king of Macedonia; and the 
old man lost his life lighting bravely. After 
the battle, Demetrius fled to C^qnus, and 
yielded to the terms of peace wliich were Greek Vasb 

imposed on him by the four allied sovereigns. (in ao Uuscuno 

He sent his friend Pyrrhus as a hostage to 

Alexandria; and there this young king of Epirus soon gained the friendship 
of Ptolemy and afterwards his step-daughter in marriage. Ptolemy was thus 
left master of the whole of the southern coast of Asia Minor and Syria — 
indeed of the whole coast of the eastern end of the hlecliterraneau, from tlie 
island of Cos on the north to Gyrene on the south. 

During these formidable wars with Antigonus, Ptolemy had never been 
troubled with any serious rising of the conquered Egyptians; and perhaps 
the wars may not have been without their use in strengthening his throne. 

Ptolemy’s first cliildren were by Thais the noted courtesan, but they 
were not thought legitimate. Leoutiscus, the eldest, we afterwards hear of, 
fighting bravely against Demetrius ; of the second, named Lagus after his 
grandfather, we hear nothing. He then married Eurydice the daughter of 
Antipater, by whom he had several children. The eldest son,_Ptolemy, was 
named Cerauuus, “ the thunderbolt,” and was banished by bis father from 
Alexandria. In his distress he fled to Seleucus, by whom he was kindly 
received; but after the death of Ptolemy Soter he basely plotted against 
Seleucus and put him to death. Pie then defeated in battle Antigonus 
the sou of Demetrius, and got possession of Macedonia for a short time. He 
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uuiniud ]ii.s luilf-His(,or Amiiioc, and pnL linr diiklreii to doath; 
aftorwiirdH i)\it to death himHolt by Llic Gauls, avIio Avere eltliet 
against liim or wore niorconarios iii Ids own army. His Macedonian 
Avdth tbo name ol Ttoloiny Ceraunus, prove that he took the name himself 
and that it was not a uicknaiuo given to liiin for his ungovernable temner 
has boon somotimoa thought. 

Another son oi rtolcniy and Eurydicc was put to death by Ptolemv 
Phlhulclphus, for plotting against his tlirone, to which, as the elder brother 
lie miglit have thought lumself tlio beat entitled. Their daughter Lysandra 
inarriocl Agathodea the son of Ey.sinmchua ; but when Agathocles Avag put 
to death by Ida father, she fled to Egypt Avith her cbildreii, and put herself 
uudor Ptoleiny’s cave. Next Jic married Berenice, a lady AAdro had conic 
into Egy])t Avith Eurydice, and liad formed irart of her household. She Ava.s 
tlio Avidow of a man mimed Pliilij) ; and alie liad by lier first husband a son 
named Magas, avIioiu Ptolemy made governor of Gyrene, and a daughter, 
Antigone, avIioiu Ptolemy gave in marriage to Pyrrhus, Avheii that young 
king AviiH living in Alexandria as hostage for Demetrius, 

With Borenioo Ptolemy spent I,ho rust of Ids years Avitliout anything to 
trouble tlw happiness of his family. He suav their elder son Ptolemy, Avnom 
Avo mast call by tiro name Avhieh he took late in life, Philaddphus, grorv up 
cvorytUiiig that ho could avIsIi 1dm to lie ; and, moved alike by his love for 
tlio raolher and by the good qualities of the son, ho cliose him a.s his succes¬ 
sor on the throne, instead of his cldo.st son Ptolemy Ceraunus, Avho had 
shown, by every aot in bis life, Ids unfitness for tbo trust. His daughter 
Arsinoo married Ly.siinaehus hi his old ago, and urged him against his son 
AgaUroules, the husband of her oAvn sister. She aflei’Avards married her half- 
brother Ptolemy Ooraunus; and lastly avo shall see her the Avife of her 
brother PhiladoLphus. Argious, the youngest sou of Ptolemy, Avas put to 
doiitli by Philadolplms, on a eharge of treason. Of his youngest daughter 
Pldlotera avq know uotldng, oxcojit that lior brother Philadelphus after- 
Avards named a city on the coast of i.ho Bed Sea after her. 

After the last battle Avitli Demetrius, Ptolemy had regained the island of 
Cyprus ami Cado-Sy via, including Judea; and his throne became stronger 
us his life droAV to an end. 

llis last luiblic act, in Urc tliirty-ciglitli year of his reign, Avas ordered 
by the saino foibearauco AAdnch bad governed every part of his life. Peel¬ 
ing tlio weight of years press heavily upon liim, that lie Avas less able tliau 
fermciiy to boar the duties of his oilicc, and Avisliiiig to see his son firmly 
seated oii the tliroiio, ho laid aside his diadem and liis title, and Avithout con¬ 
sulting eitlior the army or the ca])ital, qirocdalmod Ptolemy, his son by 
Boronico, king, and contented himself Avilli the modest rank of soniatopliy- 
lax, or satrap, to his successor. 


I’TOUoafV riiiLADKXU’ritJS 

One of the chief troubles iii tbe reign of Phihidcljibus was the revolt of 
Cyreno, I'ho govornmeut of that part of Africa had been entrusted to 
Magas, tbo balf-broilier of tbe king, a son of Berenice by her former hus¬ 
band. Bereiiiee, Avho bad boon successful in setting aside Ceraunus to make 
room for her son Philadelphus on the tlirone of Egypit, has even been said to 
have favoured tbe rebellious ami ungrateful efforts of her elder son Magas 
to make himsoll king of Cyrouc. 
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an offer of peace, which was to be sealed by betrothing his only child Bere¬ 
nice to the sou of Philadelpiius. To this offer Philadelphus yielded; as 
by the death of Magas, who was already worn out by luxury and disease, 
Cyreue would then fall to his own son. Magas, indeed, died before the 
marriage took place ; but, notwithstanding the efforts made by his widow to 
break the agreement, the treaty was kept, and on this marriage Gyrene again 
formed part of tlie kingdom of Egypt. 

But the black spot upon the character of Pliiladelphus, which all the 
blaze of science and letters by which he was .surrounded cannot make us 
overlook, is the death of two of his brothers. 

Philadelphus had, when young, married Arsinoe the daughter of Lysima- 
clius of Thrace, by whom he had three children — Ptolemy, who succeeded 
him, Ly&imachus, and Berenice; but, having found that his wife was intrigu¬ 
ing with Amyutas, and udth his physician Cluysippms of Bhodes, he put these 
two to death, and banished the queen Arsiuoe to Coptos in the Thebaid. 

Pie then took Arsinoe hi.s oivu sister as the partner of liis throne. She 
had married first the old Ijyaimachus king of Thrace, and then Ceraunus 
her half-brother, Avhen ho was king of Macedonia. As they were not chil¬ 
dren of the bailie mother, this second marriage was neither illegal nor im¬ 
proper in Macedonia; but her third marriage, -with Philadelphus, could only 
be justified by Ihc hiw.s of Egypt, their adopted country. They were both 
past the middle ago, and whether Philadelphus looked upon her as his wife 
or not, at any rate they had no children. Her own children by Lysimaclms 
had been put to death by Ceraunus, and she readily adopted those of her 
brother with all the kindue,b.s of ii mother. This seeming marriage, however, 
between lirother and sister did not escape blame with the Greeks of Alex¬ 
andria. The poet Soiades, whose verses wore as licentious as his life, wrote 
some coarse lines against the queen, for which he was forced to fly from 
Egypt, and being overtaken at sea he was wrajiped up in lead and thrown 
overboard. 

In the Egyptian inscriptions Ploleiuy and Arsinoe are always called “ the 
broLher-goths ” ; on tho coins they are called Adelphi, “ the brothers ”; and 
afterwards the king took the name of Philadelphus, or “sister-loving,” by 
which he is now usually known. 

The wars between Philadelphus and his great neighbour Antiochus Theos 
seem not to have been carried on very actively, though they did not Avholly 
cease till Piiiladcljihus offered as a bribe his daughter Berenice, with a large 
sum of money under the name of a dower. Antiochus was already married 
to Laodico, whom ho loved dearly, and by whom he had two children, Seleucus 
and Antiochus; but political ambition had deadened the feelings of _ his 
heart, and he agreed to declare this first marriage void and his two sons ille¬ 
gitimate, and tliat liis children, if any should be born to him by Berenice, 
should inherit the throne of Babylon and the East. The peace between the 
two countries lasted as long as Philadelphus lived, and was strengthened 
by kindnesses which each did to the other. 

Pliiladelphus was of a weak frame of body, and had delicate health, 
and thougli a lover of learning beyond other kings of his time, he also siii- 

passed them in Ids unmeasured luxury and love of pleasure. 

lie reigned over Egypt, witli the neighbouring parts of Ar^ia also over 
Libya, Phoenicia, Coelc-Syria, part of Ethiopia, Pamphylia, Cmcia, Lycia, 
Oaria, Cyprus, and the isles of the Cyclades. _ The island of Rhodes anc 
many of the cities of Greece were hound to him by the ties or ineii s up, 
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for piibL help and for the liopc of fufure. The wealthy cities I 

Bidou did homage to him, as before to his father, by putting Ids crownej!^l'” 1 
upon their coins. The forces of Egypt reached the very large uutnbe^^'f 
two hundred thouband foot and twenty thousand horse, two thousand chad 
ota, four hundred Ethiopian elephants, fifteen hundred ships of war, and one 
thousand transports. Of this large force, it is not likely that even oiie-fourth 
should have been Orcoks; tlio rest inust luiA'e been Egyptians and Syrian'; 
with some Oauls. ‘ 

Tlieso large forces were maintained liy a yearly income, cfiiially Lu'rrc 
of fourteen thousand eight hundred talents, or two inillioiis and a quarter 
pounds sterling, besides the tax on corn, wbicli was taken in kind of a 
million iuul a iialf of arlabas, or about five millions of bushels. To this ive 
may add a mass of gold, silver, and other valuable stores in the treasury, 
which wore boastfully reckoned at the uiiheard-ot sum of seven hundred and 
forty thousand talents, or above one hundred million pounds sterling. 

The trade down the Nilo was larger than it had ever been before; the 
coasting trade on the Mediterranean was ne^v; the peo])le were ricli and 
liappy; justieo Avas adniiiiistorcd to tlic JOgj^ptians according to their own 
laws, and to the Grooks of Alexander, according to tlie Macedonian laws; 
the navy eumiuaudod the wliolc of the eastern half of the Mediterranean; 
the .schools and library had risen to a great lieight upon tlie wi,be plans of 
Ptolemy Boter; in every point of view Alexandria was the chief city in the 
world. Athens had no poets or ollmr Avriteus during tliis century equal 
in merit to those Avho eunohlod the IMiiscum. Philadelpluis, by joining to 
the greatness and good govermuent of hi.s father the costly splendour and 
pomp of an eastern monarch, so droAV tlie eyes of after ages uqion his reign 
that his name passed into a proverb. 

Needless to say, the civilisation of tliis time Avas essentially Greek. The 
main body of Avriters and scholars of the period naturally gave the stamp of 
this culture to the epoch. Yet the old civilisation of Egypt must have re¬ 
acted upon the intruders in many Avays. 

Philadclphus died in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, leaving the 
kingdom as poAVOi'ful and more Avealtliy than Avhcii it came to him from lii.s 
father; and ho hud the happiness of having a son who Avould carry on, even 
for the third generation, the Avise plans of tlie first Ptolemy. 


PTOLEMY EUEBGBTES 

Ptolemy, the eldest son of Pliilailelphus, succeeded his father on the 
throne of Egypt, and after a short time took the name of Euergetes. He 
began his reign with a Syrian Avar) for no sooner Avas Philadelpluis dead 
than Autioohus, Avho had married Berenice only because it Avas one of the 
articles of the treaty Avith Egypt, .sent her aAvay together with lier^ young 
sou. Aiitiocliiis then recalled his first Avife, Laodice, and she, distrusting her 
changeable husband, had him at once murdered to secure the throne to 
her own cliildrcii. Seleucus, the eldest, .seized the throne of Syria; and, 
urged on by hi.s mother, sent a body of men after Berenice, Avith orders to 
put her to death, together with her son, Avho by the articles of marriage had 
been made heir to the throne. 

The cities of Asia Minor hastily sent help to the queen and iier son, 
while Ptolemy Euergetes, her brother, who had just come to the throne of 
Egypt, marched without loss of time into Syria, But it Avaa too late to 
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b,ive them ; they were both put to death by the soldiers of Seleucus. Many 
of the cities, moved by hatred of their king’s cruelty, opened their gates to 
the army of Euergetes ; and, had he not been recalled to Egypt by troubles 
at home, he would soon have been master of the whole of the kingdom of 
Seleucus. As it was, he had marched beyond the Euphrates, had left an 
Egyptian army in Seleucia the capital of Syria, and had gained a large 
part of Asia Minor. On his march homeward, he laid his gifts upon the 
altar in the temple of Jerusalem, and there returned thanks to heaven for 
ids victories. Lie had been taught to bow the knee to the crowds of Greek 
and Egyptian gods ; and, as Palestine Ava.s part of his kingdom, it seemed 
quite natural to add tlie god of the Jews to the list. 

No sooner had Euergetes reached home than Seleucus, in hi.s turn, 
marched upon Egypt, and sent for his brother Antiochus Hierax, to bring 
up his forces and to join him. But before Antiochus could come up the 
army of Seleucus Avas already beaten; and AutiocJius, instead of helping 
his brother in his distress, strove to rob him of his crown. Instead of lead¬ 
ing his army against Euergetes, he marched upon Seleucus, and by tlie help 
of his Gallic mercenaries Imat him in battle. But the traitor was himself 
soon afterwards beaten by Eumenes, king of Bithynia, Avho had entered 
Syria in the hope that it would fall an easy prey into his hands after being 
torn to pieces by civil Avar. Antiochus, after the rout of his army, fled to 
Egypt, believing that he should meet with kinder treatment from Euergetes, 
his enemy, than after hia late treachery he could hope for from his own 
brother. But he Avas ordered by Euergetes to be closely guarded, and when 
lie aftei’Avards made his escape he lost his life in his flight by the hands 
of Celtic assassins, as already related. 

Euergetes, finding hiinsolf at peace Avith all his neighbours on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, then turned his arms toAvards the south. He easily 
conquered the tribes of Ethiopia, Avhose Avild courage Avas but a Aveak bar¬ 
rier to the arms and discipline of the Greelcs; and made himself for the 
moment master of part of the higldands of Abyssinia, tlie country of the 
Hoxumita;. 

Euergcte.s did not forget his allies in Greece, but continued the yearly pay¬ 
ment to Aratus, the general of the Achman League, to support a poAver Avhich 
held the Macedonians in check; and Avhen tlie Spartans under Cleomenes 
tried to overthroAv the poAver of the Aclueaiis, Euergetes would not help 
them. Euergetes had married his cousin Berenice, who, like the other queens 
of Egypt, is also called Cleopatra; by her he lefttAVo sons, Ptolemy and 
Magas, to the elder of whom he left his kingdom, after a reign of tAventy- 
five years of unclouded prosperity. Egypt Avas during this reign at the very 
height of its poAver and umalth. It had seen three kings, Avho, though not 
equally great men, not equally lit to found a monarchy or to raise the litera¬ 
ture of a people, Avere equally succes.sful in the parts Avliich they had under¬ 
taken. Euergetes left to his son a kingdom perhaps as large as the Avorld 
had ever seen under one sceptre, and though many of his boasted victo¬ 
ries Avere like letters Avritlen in the sand, of Avhich the traces Avere soon lost, 
yet he Avas by far the greatest monarch of his day. 

But here the bright pages in the history of tke Ptolemies end. Though 
trade and agriculture still enriched the country, though arts and letters did 
not quit Alexandria, Ave have from this time foiurai'd to mark the^groAvth 
of only Auce and luxury, and to measure the Avisdom of Ptolemy Soter by 
the length of time that his laAVS and institutions Avere able to bear up against 
the misrule and folly of his descendants. 
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MOIjEMY I'HILOPATOB 

Nothing is known of the death of Ptolemy Euergetes, and there is 
no proof that it was by unfair means. But when his son began a cruel and 
wicked reign by putting to death his mother and brother, and by taking the 
name of Philopator, or father-loving, the world seems to have thought that he 
was the murderer of_ his father, and had taken this name to throw a cloal- 
over the deed. Unfortunately history is not free from acts of successful 
wickedness. By this murder of Ids hrotlicr, and by the minority both of 
Aiitioclms king- of Syria, and of Philip king of Macedonia, Philopator found 

himself safe from enemies either at home or 
abroad, and lie gave ]rim.self u]) to a life of 
thoughtlessness and pleasure. The army and 
Heel were left to go to ruin, and the foreign 
provinces, winch had hitherto been looked 
upon as the bulwarks of Egypt, were only half 
guarded; hut the throne rested on the virtues 
of Ills forefathers, and it was not till his death 
that it was found to have been undermined by 
his own vicc.s.c 

At the instigation of Ids nunister, Sosibius, 
ho caused his brother Magas to be murdered, 
lest he might endeavour to secure the kingdom 
to himself. The deatli of Cleomenes, the exiled 
king of Sparta, who had been protected and 
provided for by the preceding king, soon fol¬ 
lowed. Autiochus the Great, who at this time 
ruled in Syria, perceiving the disorder and 
liccntiou,suess which prevailed in the court of 
Egy]jt, thought it a favourable time to declare 
war against that country. Ptolemy, who seems 
not to have lacked courage, roused himself for 
the emergency, collected a great army, and pro¬ 
ceeded to meet the enemy. In the begimdug 
of the war, Antiochus obtained some advantages 
over the Egyptian troops: hut shortly after, in 
a great battle fought at Raphia near Gaza, he 
was completely defeated, witli great loss; and 
A Gueek Maides Ptolemy obtained a large extension of influence 

in Palestine and Syria. Humbled by this de¬ 
feat, and alarmed at the progress of Achasus in Asia Minor, Antiochus was 
anxious to make peace with Ptolemy; and the Egyptian king, although he had 
every indxrcement to prosecute the war, being equally anxious to return to his 
licentious pleasures, was ready to receive his overtures. A peace was in con¬ 
sequence concluded, by which Gcclo-Syria and Palestine were confirmed as 
belonging to Egypt. This being done, Ptolemy went to Jerusalem, where 
he was well received, and treated the inhabitants kindly, until, having made 
a fruitless attempt to cuter the inner sanctuary, he retired from the city 
threatening the whole nation of the Jews with extermination. It does not 
appear that lie dared to assail the sacred city; but, on returning to Eg}'pt, 
he published a decree which ho caused to be engraved on a pillar erected 
at the gate of his psilace, excluding all those who did not sacrifice to the 
gods whom he worshipped. By this means the Jews wore virtually outlawed, 
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being prevented from suing to him for justice, or from claiming his protec- 
tion. But this Avas not tiro extent of liis infliction. By another decree 
he reduced them from the first rank of citizens, to which they had been 
raised by the favour of Alexander, to the third rank. They were in 
consequence degraded so far as to be enrolled among the common people 
of Egypt. 

During this reign the Homans, being again at war with Carthage, sent 
ambassadors to Egypt, to renew their ancient friendship, who brought 
magnificent presents to Ptolemy and liis queen. 


EPIPHANES 

At the death of Philopator, 204 b.c., Ptolemy Epiphanes, being then 
a child of five year.s old, ascended the throne. In the early part of hi.s 
reign another Eoman embassy visited Egypt, when the king’s counsellors 
took the opportunity of placing the young prince under the guardianship 
of the powerful republic. The senate of Rome accepted the charge, and 
sent Marcus Lepidus to act as guardian — a trust which, after a short 
stay in Egypt, lie conferred upon Aristoinenes, an Aoarnauian, who dis¬ 
charged the duties of this important office ivith integrity and ability for 
several years, until tlie king liad attained the age of fourteen, wlien, accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the country, he was entitled to take the administration 
of the kingdom into his own hands. The folly of investing a person so 
young with absolute power, was in this instance made fully apparent. 
The youth, who had been universally popular whilst under the dhection 
of Aristomenes, was no sooner enthroned than he placed himself under 
the influence of worthless men, by whose advice he was led to the 
adoption of measures througli which great disorders were introduced into 
every branch of the government; and at length his former able and honest 
minister was put to death. 

Epiphanes married Cleopatra, daughter of Antioclms the Great. This 
marriage appears to have taken place when the young Idng was about 
seventeen years old. It is generally supposed that he was taken off by 
poison, administered by his nobles, to prevent him from entering on a war 
with Syria to whicli he had committed himself, when the national finances 
were so low that they feared they should have to contribute largely toward® 
the expenses of the contest. He left two sons, Philometor and Pliyscon; an 
a daughter, Cleopatra, who was successively married to her two brothers. 


PHILOMETOR AN 

Philometor, the elder of the two sons 
on the throne under the guardianship of 
years conducted the affairs of the kingcm 
cess. After her death, Lenteus, a noblonuti. 
a eunuch, were charged with the governmenu 
their earliest measures was to insist on the restor, 
Palestine to Egypt, — these provinces having been w. 
ion of Egypt by the power of Antioclms the Great, 
violent contest, which tended more than any precedin 
strate the rapid decline of Egyptian power, and the risinj 
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Tho Syrian army, under the comuiaml of Anlioclms Epiphanes um- 
cuied the war with such vigour and success that it penetrated to the w It 
of Alexandria, and actmilly secured tlio person of the Egyptian kii ^ 
Whether he was taken in war, or placed himself willingly in the hands'^f 
tho Syrian king, docs not clearly appear. But, however this may be tl 
Syrian monarch gained little by Ida acquisition. For although he induced 
Fliiloinetor to enter into a treaty with him, this was instantly disallowed bv 
the nation, who, regarding a sovereign in tlie power of an enemy as lost to 
his country, iinmedi.itely raised Physcon, the king’s brother, to the throne 
This led to a .second Syrian invasion, which resulted in the expulsion of 
Physcon; Aiitiocluis ro.storing PJulomcLor to the government, but retaininn- 
Polusiiiui, tho key to Llie country, in the possession of Syrian troops. From 
tills and other indications of tho Syrian king’s intentions, Philoiiietor rightly 
judged that it was his design, by setting the two brothers in continued col- 


I'liK measure,s adojited by the two brother,g to re.store Egypt to an inde- 
pGudont and jirosporous condition, induced Aiitioclims again to march an 
army into that country. Ho was on this occasion, however, compelled, by 
tho prom])L and eiiergolic iiiLerferonce of the Ronian.s, to abandon the enter- 
prase. By agreement hetwoeu the two brothers, they were to reign jointly; 
hut they wore no sooner freed from the danger of foreign aggres.sion, than 
they began to quarrel between thom.sclves. This quickly produced an open 
rupture, in which Physcon succeeded in driving his brother out of the king¬ 
dom. Ho was, however, .soon after restored by the power of Rome, which 
at the same time assigned Jjibya and Gyrene to Physcon. New disputes 
arose, and various contests took place between them, in all of which Rome 
regarded herself as ontiilod to act as tho paramount ruler of Egypt, and to 
award tho sovereignty according to her will. 

Philoincior was soon after provoked into a war with Alexander Bales, 
who had been raised to tlio throne of Syria mainly by Ills support. In the 
prosecution of this contest, the king of Egypt inarched into Syria, where he 
completely routed tho army of Alexandei' near Antioch, but died, a few days 
after, from wounds recoiv^od in tho battle. He left behind him a high repu¬ 
tation lor wisdom and clemency. It was in his reign, and by his favour and 
that of his queen Cleopatra, that tho Jews under Onias were permitted to 


build the famous Jewish temple at Heliopolis. 

On the death of her Im.sband, Cleopatra endeavoured to secure the crown 
for their son ; but some of the leading men inclined towards Physcon, and 
invited him from Cyrono, where he then reigned, into Egypt. The queen 
raised an army to oppose him, and a civil war was imminent, when an acoom- 
niodaiion rvas arranged, through the mediation of Rome, by which Physcon 
married Cleopatra, who was his sister and his brother’s widow, on the under¬ 
standing that they were to reign with joint authority, and that Cleopatra’s 
son by Pliiloiuetor should ho declared next heir to the croivn. This agree¬ 
ment was no sooner completed than it was violated. On the day of his mar¬ 
riage Physcon murdered the son of Pliilometor in the arms of his mother, 
and commenced a career of iniquity and slaughter of which this was a fitting 
prelude. He indeed assumed the name of Euergetes, “benefactor,” which 
tho Alexandrians changed into Kakergetes, “ the evil-doer ” — an epithet 
which he justly merited; for he w^as the most cruel and wioked, most de.spic- 
able and vile, of all the Ptolemies. To the Jews lie evinced unmitigated 
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enmity and cruelty, beeauso they had espoused the cause of Cleopatra. He 
then divorced Cleopatra, his wife, and married her daughter, of the same 
name, who was his oum niece ; but not before he had subjected the young 
princess to the vilest indignity._ 

Such conduct excited the disgust of his subjects, and, accompanied ns it 
was with exce.ssive cruelty, produced a revolt which drove him from the 
kingdom. Pie, however, succeeded in recovering his position, and at length 
died in the sixty-seventli year of his age, having reigned twenty-nine years. 

It is a fact as singular as unaccountable, that this most licentious and 
bloody prince, whose name is infamous, as associated with almost every 
crime, is notwithstanding celebrated by the most re¬ 
spectable ancient writers as a great restorer of learning, 
a patron of learned men, and withal an author of some 
celebrity himself. Ph^'^scoii left three sons — Apion, by 
a concubine, and Lathyni.s and Alexander by liis wile 
Cleopatra. By Ids will lie left the kingdom of Cyrene 
to Apion, and the crown of Egj'pt to his widow in con¬ 
junction with eitlier ol her .sons Avhoni .she should choo.se. 

In the exercise ot this discretionary power the queen 
would have preferred Alexander, tlie younger .son; but 
this was .so di.sla.sleful to the people that .she was com¬ 
pelled to admit Lathyrus to the joint sovereignty, and 
place Alexander in the kingdom of Cyprus. After 
reigning ten years, the former prince Avas obliged to 
leave Egypt, to which hi.s brother immediately returned; 

Lathyrus repairing to Cyprus, and taking upon himself 
the government of tliat country. It was at this period 
that Lathyrus invaded Judea, then governed by Alex¬ 
ander Jamifflus, and obtained such advantages over him 
that the Jewish state was only saved from ruin by the 
aid sent to it by Cleopatra from Egypt. 

In the ineantimc the younger brotlier, Alexander, 
having for nearly eighteen years, while bearing tlie 
name of “king,” submitted as a slave to the violent 
and capriciou.s will of his mother, became quite Aveary 
of her intolerable tyranny, and put her to death. This 
fact being made public, he Avas driven from the throne, 
and Lathyrus, or Soter II, restored; he reigned seven 
years longer. During this period the ruin of Thebes took place. Lathyrus, 
freed from the power of hi.s rival, undertook to restore the government of 
the kingdom to its former state. This led to an insiArrection, of which Thebes 
was the centre. That ancient city not only refused to submit to the pre- 
.scribed laws, but even struggled to regain its lost independence. The effort 
was vain. The king, having defeated the rebels in several battles, besieged 
Thebes, which, having held out for three years, was at length subdued, and 
so devastated tliat this noble capital was never afterwards repaired, and con¬ 
sequently sank into ruin. 



ROMAN INTBKE'BEENCE 

Lathyrus was succeeded by his only legitimate child, Cleopatra, Avhose 
proper name was Berenice. Tliis princess, howeAmr, had scarcely assumed 
the sovereignty, when .she was called to submit to the dictation of Roman 
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power. Sulla, then perpetual dictator of the imperial city, no sooner 1 . 
of the death of Lalhyrua, thair he conferred the crown of Egypt on Alex 
a sou of the king of that name who had been driven out of the count'^*-f 
liaving murdered his mother. The Alexandrians succeeded in perauadin” 
Alexander to marry Berenice, and reign jointly with her. This he d'f 
hut in nineteen clays afterwards caused her to be murdered. Pie 
ever, continued on the throne, and reigned fifteen years in a inanner’which 
might he expected from the atrocity of the commencement. At length the 
})eoplo, worn out by his exactions and goaded to desperation by his cruelties 
rose witli common consent, and drove him from the throne. lie made some 
fruitless efforts to induce Pompoy to aid him to recover his crown, but died 
a few months after his expulsion, in banishment at Tyre. 


PTOLEMV AULETKS; CLEOPATRA AND THE END 

The Egyptians, having driven out this tyrant, selected a natural son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrns to fill the vacant throne. This prince, by a gift of six 
thousand talents [or XI,200,000 sterling] to Julius Csesar and Pompey, was 
recognised as king of Egypt in alliance with Rome. He was named Ptolemy 
Aulote.s, “the Eluie-iJlayer”; but took on himself the title of Neiis Dio¬ 
nysus, “the now Bacchus.” Pie was a fit representative of the fallen con¬ 
dition of the Egyptian state. More effeminate than any of his predecessors, 
priding himself on dancing in a female dress in religious processions, he 
was at the same time ccpial to his grandfather Physcon in the violence and 
viciousuoas of his conduct. After some time ho was, like his predecessor, 
expelled from the throne. lie succeeded, however, by immense gifts, in 
inducing Gabinius, the Homan governor of Syria, to attempt his restoration, 
which was at length accomplished ; Archelaus, who had been invested with 
the government, having been defeated and shiin by the Romans. Auletes 
was thus restored to the throne, and died in peaceable possession of his 
dignity about four years after his restoration. 

Auletes on his restoration had put to death his daughter Berenice ; and 
at his demise left two daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoe, and two sons. The 
first of these, Ptolemy tho elder, otherwise called Dionysus II, was, according 
to his father’s will, married to his eldest sister, then about seventeen years 
old ; and the juvenile couple were invested with the sovereignty of Egypt, 
under the protection of the Roman republic. It appears that this most cele¬ 
brated Egyptian princess evinced considerable vigour and talent, even at 
that early age. So clever, indeed, was she, that the ministers who had been 
placed in charge of tho national affairs were very anxious to get rid of her, 
and at length deprived her of her share in the sovereignty, and expelled her 
from the kingdom. Cleopatra, however, had a spirit equal to the occasion. 
She retired into Syria, raised an army, and in a short time marched upon Peln- 
sium, prepared to dispute with her brother the sovereignty of the nation. 
It was Avhile the hostile armies of the brother and sister lay within sight of 
each other, that Pompey, after the loss of the battle of Pharsalia, reached 
Egypt, expecting protection and support, but was put to death by the minis¬ 
ters of Ptolemy. Soon after this event, .Tuliirs Caesar arrived in pursuit 
of Ms rival, and was presented Avith Pompey’s head and his ring. 

Cleopatra, Avhose licentiousness was quite equal to her talent and energy, 
caused herself to be secretly conveyed to Coesar’s quarters, Avhere she suc¬ 
ceeded in captivating that mighty conqueror, and commenced an intimacy 
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wliich resulted in the birth of a son, called, after his father, Neocsesar. The 
scandal of this conduct enabled Ptolemy and his ministers to rouse the public 
spirit of the A-lexandriaus, and of Lower Egypt generally, against the mighty 
Roman, to such an extent that he was placed in most imininent peril. Caisar, 
however, disposed the handful of soldiers which he had with him in such a 
manner as to keep the Egyptians in check, until the arrival of Mithridates 
vith large reinforcements, when he defeated the Egyptian forces with great 
slaughter. In the course of this conflict Ptolemy was drowned in the Nile. 

Ctesar soon adjusted the affairs of Egypt to his own mind, placing Cleo¬ 
patra on the throne. But as the Egyptians had a great antipathy to female 
sovereignty, he compelled Cleopatra to submit to the farce of marrying her 
younger brother, a lad eleven years old. She, however, held the power in 
her own hand until he reached the age of fourteen, when by the laws of 
the country he was entitled to enter upon the joint administration of affairs. 
She then caused him to be poisoned. Arsinoe, who had been carried to 
Rome by Julius Cmsar, and compelled to walk, bound in chains of gold, before 
his triumphal chariot, was also assassinated at the instigation of Cleopatra. 

The death of Cmsar convulsed the whole empire of Rome and all its de¬ 
pendencies, and swept away the last feeble figment of Egyptian mouarchy 
aucl independence. On this occasion Cleopatra instantly decided to support 
the triumvirs against the murderers of Julius. On a charge of being unfaith¬ 
ful to this purpose, she was summoned to appear before Antony at Tarsus. 
Confident iii the power of her charms, she obeyed, and effectually seduced 
that great captain. In fact, so besotted was he by this intercourse, that he 
neglected Ills affairs, and at length was so completely ruined that, having in¬ 
flicted on himself a mortal wound, he died in the arms of his wanton mistress. 
Cleopatra had two sons by Antony, and soon after his decease she shared the 
fate which she had brought on him. To avoid being made a spectacle at 
the triumph of Augustus, as he was proof against her seductive charms, she 
procured her own death in some unknown way; tradition says by the bite of 
an asp. Egypt thou became a province of the Roman empire, and continued 
in this state until the birth of Christ, and long afterwards.^ 
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AQATHOOLES 

While Greece and Macedonia were torn Ly the disputes of Alexander’s 
auooesaors, Sicily was a prey to a tyrant who for energy, audacity, and com¬ 
plete absence of moral sense, is worthy to be ranked amongst them. It was 
the age of adventurors and soldiers of fortune. Agathocles, the son of 
a working potter, became famous in his youth by his beauty, strength, and 
courage, and also by his immoral life. He enlisted as a soldier, and men 
were amazed by his height and tlio weiglit of his weapons. He obtained a 
command through the inlluenco of a powerful citizen who liked him, and 
whose widow he married shortly after. This marriage brought him riches, 
but his ambition was not limited by wealth. He wished to gain the approYal 
of the people by his eloquence, as he had obtained the affection of the soldiers 
by his daring. 

Tyranny, the natural result of class antagonism in a city, had reappeared 
at Syracuse after the death of Timoleon. The tyrant, Sosistratus, was sup¬ 
ported by the aristocrats; Agathocles became the advocate of the claims of 
the people. He had also a personal grievance against Sosistratus, who, after 
an expedition against the Bruttians, had refused him the prize for courage 
which he deserved. Being driven from Syracuse, he recruited an army 
among the exiles, whose number was always very great by reason of the 
continual revolutions of Sicily and Magna Grmcia. He tried in vain to 
seize Croton, then served with the Tarentines, who, a short time after, drove 
him away because ho wished to direct their government. 

Some time later, a revolution broke out at Syracuse. Sosistratus was 
exiled with six hundred men of his faction and asked help of the Carthagin¬ 
ians. Agathocles returned, distinguished himself in the war by his courage 
and skill, and became so popular that the Corinthian Acestorides, general 
of the republic, suspected him of aspiring to the tyranny and wished to 
have him murdered. He escaped the danger by changing clothes with a 
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slave and soon after they heard that he was raising troops. Peace was made 
with the Carthaginians, who brought back Sosistratus and his partisans. 
Agathocles obtained permission to return also, and swore in the temple of 
Demeter to respect the constitution. 

Soon after, the people, fascinated by his speeche.s, named him protector 
of peace, and charged him with the re-establi.shment of harmony between the 
factions. According to Justin, who seldom agrees with Diodorus, Agatho¬ 
cles’ usurpation was the result of a treaty with Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
general, wiio supplied iiim with African soldiers. Whatever may he the 
trutlr in regard to this, the first use which he made of his power was to 
massacre the six hundred senators, their relatives, and friends. The town 
was given up to the soldiers, who pillaged the houses, carried off the 
women, and killed without discriininatioii. Those partisans of the oligarchy 
who succeeded in escaping the massacre, took refuge at Agrigentum. Then 
Agathocles called the people together and declared that his only wish had 
been to restore their freedom and that he now intended retiring to private 
life. His followers, especially those who had taken part in the pillage, 
begged him to remain in power. He consented, but on condition that he 
should govern alone, for the colleagues who might he given him would 
perhaps attempt to violate the laws, and he would not be responsible except 
for his own acts. Vote.s were taken, and as the I'icli were paralysed by fear, 
and lie had promised the poor to cancel debts and divide lands, he obtained 
all the votes. But he took neither the crown nor any of the external signs 
of power : the reality sufficed; he would not even have a bodyguard. Hav¬ 
ing no further enemies to fear, ho allowed himself the luxury of clemency, 
tactics imitated later by Augustus and recommended by Machiavelli. He 
then administered the finances, attended to the necessities of the army and 
the navy, and added to the dominion of Syracuse some of the towns and terii- 
toiy of the interior. 

The Syracusan exiles who had taken refuge at Agrigentum stirred up 
the people to make war on Agathocles before his rule extended over the 
whole of Sicily. The Agrigentines recognised the danger, and joining with 
the inhabitants of Gela and Messana sent to Sparta to ask for a general, for 
they feared to entrust the command to one of their own citizens who might 
make use of it to u.surp the tyranny. Acrotatus, son of King Cleonienes, 
was detested at Sparta; he seized the opportunity of fighting abroad. But 
when he came to Agrigentum, he made himself universally disliked on ac¬ 
count of his insolence, his waste of public funds, his dissolute life, and his 
luxury movQ worthy of a Persian than a Lacedemonian. He mm’dered Sosis- 
tratus, the chief of the Syracusan exiles, at a banquet. He was driven away, 
they even wished to stone him, but he escaped by night. The Agrigen¬ 
tines made peace with Agathocles who, having no further foreign hostility to 
fear, was able to strengthen and extend his authority. The Syracusan exiles, 
being forced to leave Agrigentum, took refuge at Messana, but the Messa- 
nians feared the anger of Agathocles ; he offered to make alliance witli them, 
and persuaded them to grant the freedom of the city to these exiles. Men 
were astonished by such noble sentiments, but some time later he found 
means to entice them from Messana, to the number of more than six hun¬ 
dred, and had them put to death. He succeeded in making his government 
recognised in most of the towns of Sicily, and on all sides he caused the 
death of all who inspired him with fear. 

The ever increasing progress of Agathocles awoke the fears of the 
Carthaginians and they sent a large army into Sicily under the command of 
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Tlamiloar the son of Gisco. A battle took place near the river Himera hehve'' ^ 
Gela and Agrigentmu. It was said to have been on this spot that a former 
tyrant of Agrigontum, Phalaris, put his enemies to death by shutting them 
up in a bronze bull under which a Are was lighted; the hill on which 
Phalaris’ castle stood was still called Ecnomus. Agathocles seemed to have 
won the battle, when unexpected help came to the Carthaginians and gave 
them the victory. Then the towns which had accepted or suffered Syra¬ 
cusan suzerainty submitted successively to the Carthaginians, and Ilamilcar 
master of all tile rest of Sicily, laid siege to Syracuse. Agathocles repaired 
the t'ortificatious of tlie town and put rt in a state of defence, but these pre¬ 
cautions could only delay certain ruin, for no outside help could be expected, 
Agathocles then conceived a singularly daring plan; he resolved to carry 
the Avar into Africa. It was Avhat Scipio did at a later date, but in less 
dilllcult circumstances, for in Agathocles’ ciise it Avas first necessary to leave 
a toAvn besieged by land and .sea. 

Ho had J'eAV soldiers; ho set I'rco and enlisted tire slaves, and made them 
take an oatli of lidolity. Although ho had been pitiless toAvards his political 
adversaries, lio know that some Avero still alive, and that they Avere ready to 
cii]5itulato Avith tlio ononiy. lie sjAoke of his plan to no one. He told the 
Syracusans that all lioaskod of tliom Ayas a little patience, and that he had 
sure moans of saving tliom. In the toAvn lie only left the soldiers requisite 
for its defence and embarked all tbe rest, being careful to take as hostages 
a member of each of the families which lie mistrusted. He persuaded the 
I'ich to avoid tlie fatigues and privations of the siege by retiring- to their 
estates, and Avhon they Avere scattered lie bad them killed by his soldiers, and 
took their money. 'I'he port Avas blockaded by the Carthaginian fleet; but 
merchant vessels Avoro seen bringing provisions to the besieged. The Car¬ 
thaginians advanced to capture them. Agathocles seized the opportunity to 
leave the port, and the merchant vessels AAmro able to enter Avhile the Car- 
thaginians pursued Agatlioclos’ fleet. lie escaped by dint of hard roAving 
and landed Avitli his anny on the coast of Africa. 

Then having offered a sacrifice, ho told his soldiers that he had made a 
vow if his vessels escaped the enemy to make torches of them for the princi¬ 
pal goddesses of Sicily, Doniotor and Core, and taking a brand from the 
altar lie sot lire to h'is fleet. The soldiers losing all hope of retm-n, had 
no other rooonrso than victory, Tliis act of temerity, Avhioh has become 
proverbial, was pcrhaiAS necessary, Agathocles had too leAV soldiers to 
employ some in protecting the fleet; it would have been taken by the Car- 
thaginians, Avho avgvo masters of the sea. They seized a pleasure toAvn Avhicli 
Diodorus calls the Groat Toavu and the White Tunis, Agathocles had not 
suffloiont soldiers to leave garrisons; ho razed it to the ground and encamped 
under the Avails of Carthage. 

The Carthagmians, seeing their country pillaged, thought that their army 
in Sicily had been destroyed. They had no time to collect mercenaries; 
they armed to the number of forty thousand and placed Hanno and Bomil- 
car at their head. These chiefs belonged to tivo rival families. The Cartha¬ 
ginians often took this precaution as a guarantee against usurpation. But 
tliis multitude of noAV and badly disciplined soldiers could not resist Agatho¬ 
cles’ little army. Hanno Avas killed, and Bomilcar, who a^ired to the 
tyranny, led the troops back to the town. The terrified Carthaginians 
attributed their misfortune to the anger of the gods. For along time 
they had sacriff ced to Moloch only children whom they bought; they thought 
that he demanded more precious victims, and offered him tAVO hundred chil- 
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clreii from the most wealthy families. Three hundred citizens offered them¬ 
selves to complete the sacrifice. They were placed on the hands of the 
bronze statue, and a large fire was lighted ; the victims fell into the burning 
flames. Diodorus believes that these human sacrifices, customary amon^ 
Fhcenician nations, possibly gave rise to the fable of Cronos devouring his 
children, for the Greeks identified their Cronos with the Phoenician Moloch. 

The Carthaginians ordered Hamilcar to send them some of his troops; 
but not wishing to abandon Sicily, they announced the complete ruin of 
Agcitliocles and, as a proof, sent to Syracuse the beaks of 
his burnt vessels. Antander, Agathocles’ brother, wished 
to surrender; the jEtolian Eurymedon persuaded him not to 
despair, and a short time later they received news of the suc¬ 
cess of the Greeks. The courage of the besieged was re¬ 
newed ; Hamilcar wished to attempt an assault; he was taken, 
his head was cut off and sent to Agathocles, who threw it 
into the Carthaginian camp. Ilis success won him the al¬ 
liance of the Libyan and Numidian nations. He wrote to 
Ophelias, governor of Gyrene, who had fought under Alex¬ 
ander, entreating him to invade the Carthaginian territory, 
which should be shared after the victory; he would leave 
Africa to Ophelias, and would be content to keep Sicily. 

This plan tempted Ophelias; he was in communication with 
the Athenians, because he had married a descendant of Mil- 
tiades. He raised mercenaries in Greece and set out to cross 
the desert with a numerous army, carrying along with it 
women and children, for they hoped to found colonies. The 
army suffered much from the heat, from thirst, and from 
the bites of serpents. Agathocles received his allies warmly, 
gave them food, then murdered Ophelias and incorporated 
his soldiers in his own army ; the women and children were 
sent to Sicily and perished in a tempest. Gyrene became GItEEK^CA^DI,E 
part of the dominions of Ptolemy. 

About tlie same time, tho Carthaginians put Bomilcar to death for at¬ 
tempting to seize the tyranny. Agathocles might have profited by the con¬ 
fusion which this event caused in Carthage, but he had received alarming 
news. The Agrigentines had endeavoured to profit by Hamilcar’s death to 
free Sicily from both Carthaginian and Syracusan rule. Agathocles, leaving 
the command of his army to Archagathns, his eldest son, embarked on open 
boats which had been hastily built. On landing at Selinunfcium, he was told 
that his officers liad just defeated the Agrigentine_ army. He reduced to 
submission Heraclea, Therinte, Cenfcuripse, Cephalcedium, and Apollonia. It 
was about tliis time that, following the example of the successors of Alex- 
audei’, he took the title of king, and had it put on his coins (307). _ How¬ 
ever, he wore no crown, and instead of imitating the mistrust of Dionysius tlie 
Elder, he went to the assembly without a guard. When he gave banquets, he 
was often served in an earthen bowl, and willingly recalled the time when 
he had begun life as a working potter. He was easy tempered and gay, so 
as to encourage his guests to talk freety, but he took note of all that he heard, 
and when, by this means, he had discovered which men were not to be trusted, 
he invited them separately and put them to death. , i ^ i 

In Africa, his son Arohagathus was at first successful; but he fqimcl 
his army weakened by desertions, in need of the iiecessities of life, and luchned 
to revolt. The soldiers complained of not being paid. He risked a battle 
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and was dafoaLod. TIu'u ho resolved to leave the army, as BonaparteTid’ ^ 
laLor limes in ligypl. The soldiers, furious at liuding themselves abandon^ 
by tlioir general, murdered his two sons and surrendered to the 
ians, who enrolled tlusm in their army. ^ 


On his return to Sioily, Agatliocles first of all gave vent to his aimer 
against Hogesta, which had refused him subsidies. This expedition was 
marked, aucordiiig to Diodorus, by atrocious cruelty: men were burned alive 
pregnant women made to miscarry, young girls and children sold to the Brut’ 
tians, and the town of Hogosta, ])eoplcd by new inhabitants, received the name 

of l)ieie<)]K)liH — city of vengeance. At the same time Agatliocles commanded 

Ids brother AiUandor to slay tlie jiarents, wives, and children of the soldiers 

of the African army, to revenge the murder of his 
sons. Diodorus adds that these savage executions 
produced such horror that Agatliocles, despairing 
of Irccping the power, proposed to Dinocrates, the 
general of the exiles, to re-establish the republic 
at Syracuse. But Dinocrates had no desire to do 
so; ill the twenty years during which he had been 
b'ador of armed bands, he bad acquired a taste for 
(his kind of regal dignity. Unsuccessful in form¬ 
ing this alliaiieo, Agatliocles purchased Cartlia- 
giiiian liolp by yielding up certain towns to them, 
and boat Dinooratos whose troops surrendered, 
i Lo liud them maH.sacrcd but spared Dinocrates, and 
as ilu'y were worthy of each other, he made him 
his lieutenant. 

Ho undertook, following Dionysius’ example, 
tho conquest of .southern Italy. lie began by seiz¬ 
ing' (ho AOolian I.sles, in order to obtain the treasui’e 
(■onsecriited to Core and Lo PIcpliEestus in the pry- 
tanoum of Lipara; thou ho prepared to cross into 
Italy. Tlis jircparalions excited the fears of the 
'raroiitiiios, who were already menaced in another 
direction by the native jiojmlations. They applied 
to the tSpartans, whose king, Cleoiiynius, enrolled 
mcrcouaries at (lapo 'L’ccnarnm. PIo formed a con- 
sidorablo army by uniting with them tho forces of 
Tarcntiim and the Mossapians, with whom he made 
an alliance ininiodiatoly on his arrival. Tiio Luca- 
nians in alarm made peace with Tarcntiim, and Cle- 
enyniUN, not wishing to have come in vain, turned 
against Metapontum, which town, liowcvcr, ho had entered as an ally. He 
imposed on tho town a tribute of six hundred, talents, and took two hundred 
young girls as hostages, which caused him to bo looked on with suspicion, 
for, although ho was a Spartan, he had tho reputation of a man of dissolute 
character; however, ho was punished laler on by tho wicked behaviour of 
his wife (Jholidonis. Then, instead of delivering Sicily from the tyranny of 
Agathoeles, as lie laid aimoiinecd his intention of doing, ho attacked Oorcyra, 
which appeared to him a convenient post for watching Greek affairs, raised 
a trihuto, and established a garrison. Then, returning to Italy, without 
troubling eithor about the Tareiitinos who had summoned him, or about the 
Messapians whoso alliance ho had demanded, ho began to fight and pillage 
indiscriminately, under pretext of punishing those whom lie called rebels. 
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He carried on this piraticcal war to the remotest part of the Adriatic Sea. 
The Italians killed some of his troops, a tempest destroyed part of his fleet' 
but he escaped and wound up his .series of adventures by calling Pyrrhus 
against his country to avenge his matrimonial troubles. 

Agathocles conducted an expedition against Corcyra, in pursuit of Cle- 
onymus, but found Cassander besieging the town by laud and by sea. He 
burned the hlacedonian fleet, and seized Corcyra, which he gave as a dowry to 
his daughter Liinassa, whom he married to Pyrrhus, Icing of Epirus. On his 
return he found that a number of his mercenaries were in revolt against 
his grandson Arohagathus, who had not given them their pay; he had two 
thousand of them killed. According to Diodorous, they were Ligurians and 
Etruscans, but it seems probable that there were Bruttians among them, 
for this punishment led to a rvar between the Bruttians and Agathocles. 
He was defeated and revenged himself on the inhabitants of Croton, 
who had done him no injury. He told them not to be troubled by his 
advance, he was only travelling through the eountry to take his daughter 
into Epiru,y. They made no preparations for defence; he took the town, 
sacked it, and massacred the inhabitants. Then he attacked Hipponium, 
which was in the hairds of the Bruttians, took it, and placed a garrison there 
which was massacred a short time later. 

In his old age he suffered from a very painful Alness of the joints, and 
his son and grandson disputed his succession during las life-time. The latter 
caused him to bo poisoned by his favourite, Mmuoii, by means of a corrosive 
placed in a tootlipick. This Mtenon was a Segestan and had become tlie 
tyrant’s slave ; in this niaiinor he avenged his country’s ruin. It is said that 
Agathocles, to put an end to the torture he was suffering, had himself placed, 
while still alive, on the funeral pyre; this was believed to be a punishment 
for the sacrilege which he had committed in the jEolian Isles in stealing the 
sacred treasure of Ilepluostus. 

After the death of Agathocles, his son and grandson were kiUecl by 
Msenon, who tried to seize the power with the help of the Carthaginians. 
The Syracusans chose Ilicotas for their general, and it was agreed that they 
should give hostages and recall the exiles. But at the first election of the 
magistrates Agathocles’ mercenaries claimed that they were wronged, the citi¬ 
zens armed, a fight was imminent; at last it was agreed that the merce¬ 
naries should leave Sicily. They were mostly Campanians, known by the 
name of Mainortinos. 

Agathocles had taken a great number into his pay. When it was agreed 
that they wore to leave Sicily, they went to Messana to embark, and were hos¬ 
pitably received; but during tlie night they killed the inhabitants and seized 
their wives and possessions. This settlement of Mamertines at Messana was 
a fresh element of trouble for Sicily, aud later on became the cause of the 
first war between th? Romans and the Carthaginians. 


PYRRHUS AND THE ROMANS 

The absence of federal union between the Greek cities of Italy made 
them incapable of resisting the native populations, the Samnites, Lucanians, 
aud Bruttians. They were therefore naturally induced to ask aid of the 
great Roman Republic, which alone was able to protect them. The earnest 
relations which Rome had with the Greek towns of_ Italy were frmncli}. 
Tarentum alone preferred having the Romans as enemies to having them as 
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fl'iouclii. By ;uv ticfc of mad jivovocation the Tavontines put themselves e 
tiroly in ilm wrong and I'ansed war with Romo to become inevitable. The”^' 
as was their eusioin, tlioy called to their assistance a foreign prince, and al' 
thongli tills time they elioso the bravest and most skilful captain of the period' 
the struggle in which they engaged had as a consequence the final establish¬ 
ment of Roman govormnent over all Italy. 

The Lneanian.s and the Brultians having attacked tlie town of Thurii the 
ally of Romo, an army, commanded by the consul Fabricius was sent to its 
ro.scne, Avliilc at the sanio tiino a squadron of ten galleys cruised in the Gulf 
of Tarentum. Tim 'L'ai'ontiiics, as.soHiblcd in the theatre which overlooked 

4 the sea, perceived some of these vessels at the en- 

tranco of the port. Immediately an orator named 
Philocharcs, who was known by the name of the 
famous courtesan Thais because of his shameful 
immorality, exclaimed that the presence of these 
ships was an act of hostility, and that by the teriub 
of a treaty, the Romans were not allowed to pass 
Oapo Tjacinium. Tlio jieople luirried to the port, 
sank or captured the vessels, the duumvir who 
('(iimnauded them was killed, the rowers were re¬ 
duced to slavery, 'fho Roman senate sent an em- 
hussy to domand reparation. Tlie ambassadors had 
sciarcoly outorod the theatre where the people were 
a.ssomhlod than they were greeted by insulting 
laughter. They wished to speak, but their pro¬ 
nunciation of Greek was ridiculed and they were 
driven out. A drunkard soiled the toga of the 
])riaoipal ambassador; the laughter increased. 
'Idle Roman turned round and said: “ Laugh! 

you will soon weep, for my robe shall be washed 
in your blood.” 

They summoned Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, prom¬ 
ising him tlio BU])port of tlio Lucauians and Sam¬ 
uil os. All account of his exploits and death has 
previously boon given. 

A.11 tire natives of southern Italy who had 
! ________J greotod I’yrrhus as a saviour, were finally subdued 

to Roman rule. It wars the rescue of the Greek 
towns which wore still in existence, but they were 
(laorii»jiiituo) shadows of their former selves. Although 

free under the protection of Rome, they vanished ohsourely from history. 
In the time of Strabo the name of Magna Griocia was already an ancient rec¬ 
ollection, and the Greek language was only spoken at Naples, Rhegium, and 
Tarentum. h’or want of federal union between the autonomous cities, the 
Ifolleuic race with its brilliant civilisation had disappeared gradually from 
Italian soil. The Romans were about to reap its inheritance and transmit 
it to Ganl and Spain. They ropooplod some of the former Greek colonies 
whiob had become barbarous, especially Posidonia and Ilippouinm, which 
liad long been inhabited, the latter by the Campanians, the former by the 
Bruttiaus, and wliioh herd changed their Greek names for those of Pteatum 
and Vibo-Valentia. 

The Roman p)oacu did not rostoi'o to tiro Greek towns of Italy the glory 
which had radiated from Ibcir art and literature during the stormy period 
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of their political iiidepeiideiice. Tlie itmumerahle painted vases which are 
admired in our museums, and the coins of infinite variety suffice to mark 
their place in the history of civilisation. Not rich Tarentum only, but towns 
of no importance, Terina, Velia, Metapontum, Heraclea in Lucania, made 
coins of inimitable perfection. The production of these works of art ceased 
abruptly with that communal autonomy of which the coin was the visible 
symbol. In 268, Rome, who, till then, had only had moulded copper coin¬ 
age, for the first time made silver coins, and at the same time rvitlidrew the 
right of coining from all her Italian subjects. Few laws have been more 
disastrous to art. 

The beautiful iconic coins of King Hiero and his wife, Queen Philistis, 
mark the last period of Sicilian autonomy. After a victory gained over the 
hhimertiiies of Messana, Hievo wiis proclaimed lung by the Syracusans who 
no longer felt capable of supporting the disturbances of freedom (269). On 
leaving Sicily Pyrrhus had said: “ What a fine battle-field we leave the 
Romans and Carthaginians! ” The fulfilment of this prophecy was not 
delayed, and the First Punic War, which broke out in 263, had Sicily for a 
stage. At the beginning Hiero, the ally of Carthage, was defeated by the 
Romans, and passed over to their side. His reign, a long and peaceful one, 
was a transition for the Syracusans between their stormy autonomy and the 
inevitable dominion of Rome.^ 




G! TtE JLCJS 

Oliiiio oT l.lto ujifovgot-toii ljra.VG ! 

AVJioho Ifbixcl from plttiii to rnomitaiir-care 
"WuH Kreaclom’H liomo or Glory’s gi-a.VG ! 
filiriiie of tlio miglity 1 ca,ii it l>o 
tills Is 11.11 roiiiciiiis of tliee f 
Ainiroacli, thou, oj-avou, crouching slave ; 

JSay, is not tills Thoi-moiiylEo ? 

'i’licso watoi-a Tbhio tliat i-ouncl you lave, 

O Hei'vile offsiii’iug of tlio free, 

I’l'oiiouuGO what soa, what shore is this ? 

’J'lio gulf, the I'oolc of Salauiis I 

'nieso scriiios, thcii- story not uiilcuowu, 

Arise autl uialco again, yoiu* ou’u ; 

Muatoh from the svalios of youx- sires 
'J'ho ojiihors of tlxoii- foriiioi- fires ; 

And. ho wlio iu tlio strife o 3 cpii-cs 
■Will a<lil to tlioii’s a name of fear 
'fhat ’I'yraiiny sliall ciualco to Ixoar, 

And l<*avo his sous a liopo, a fame. 

They too -will rather die than shaino ; 

TTor li'i'cedom’s hattlo ouco hogun, 
llcqxioathod by hleodiug sire to soix, 

'Though battled oft Is over' wou. 

Ileax’ wituoHS, Gi'oooo, thy living page, 

A.ttoBfc it, many a deathless ago: 

WiiiVo Icings, in dusty dax-lcness hid, 
llavo loft a namoloss pyramid, 

'Tl\y heroes, though tho gonci'al dooux 
I rave swept tlu> oolumix fi’om tlioix* tomb, 

A. nxlghtioi' uxojxuiuoxxt command. 

The xuouixtaluH of thoix’ ivativo land ! 

There i>ohxts thy xnuso to stx*aixgox‘’s eye 
Tlxo graves of tlxose that caixuofc die 1 
’'Tworo long to tell, and sad to trace, 

Kaeh stop from splendour' to disgrace : 

lOuoiiglt,-uo foreign foe could quell 

'X'hy soul, till from itself it foil ; 

"STos 1 seif-ahasoinoJit iiaved tlio way 
To villaiii-honds and despot sway. 

-llvaoN; CfYic Giaotir. 
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Homeb stands at the beginning of Greek history; nothing before him, 
nothing boside him, a great gulf fixed between him and everything after; 
yet there is nothing Greek on which his light or shadow does not fall. 
Homer is a world in himself, and what a world he is! In the eyes of many, 
even to this day, he stands for the sum total of the Greek spirit; in the eyes 
of some, for the whole body of pootry. What the two epics set before us is 
so complete, so individual, that in spite of all concessions in detail, the one¬ 
ness of the poem and of the author is constantly obtruding itself upon our 
notice anew. Homer i,s so little antiquated that he seems to be of no age ; 
we place him in a sunnier morning-time of mankind, that is all; but to range 
him in the sequence of history, to conceive of him as under conditions of time 
and place seems like profanation ; this, like so much else, he has in com¬ 
mon with the Old Testament. And yet to classify him thus is the first 
necessity of real comprehension. The Greeks themselves have not done 
much to help us. About the time of Socrates a school of msthetic criticism 
restricted the saorod name of tho poet Homer, certainly not without some 
show of reason, to the Iliad and the Odymy; and thus these poems have come 
down to us, but the price we pay is the loss of all others of equally Homeric 
origin ; and hence Homer stands more than ever alone. The last word of 
the philology of antiquity was that Homer ought to be explained only by 
him.self. Modern philology seemed on the way to the same conclusion. 

By the discoveries of the last generation the ban of this isolation has 
been broken. Only by wilful blindness can the Ilium of Homer be dissociated 
from the Ilium restored to light on Hissaiiik, though the remains of the latter 
go far back beyond the time of Homer and Priam. Not the 
Homeric poets alone, but the age of the Homeric heroes rises up before us 
from these .strongholds and tombs. The links that bind it to the oMer 
civilisation of Asia and of Egypt lie revealed, positive chronological data 
already enable us to determine the certainty of this or that, hrom these 
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ri'm.ims wo bogin lo gain some conception of the history ami fl 
l)coplos wlioHC i)ootic ronocLion shines for us in the Iliad and the 

On the .shores of tlio ihigean Sea, in the second half of the second thoa' 
wind yoar.s before Clirist, there existed a sumptuous civilisation which Irid 
ri'ceivcd impulses from the East and from the South, but in which we never^ 
Ibeh'ss rccogniso the spirit of the Greece immortalised in the Homeric poems' 
and ill the A.shilic home of ITomer the connecting threads do not bmak off 
sliort as we trace them back. In the mother-country, on tire other "hand 
other savage Greolc tidhos, whom wo name after the Dorians, forced their 
way in; tlioy dcsi.roycd tiio ancient superior civilisation, reduced some of its 
representatives to slavery, and drove the ro.st over into Asia. There was 
anotlier immigration into Asia, this lime of tlie Pliiygio-Thracian tribra 
ilie ancestors of the Annenians ; such of the earlier population as were not 
rodueod to slavery lioing driven souLlj. These tribes wo are wont to call 
after tiio (iariaus. Tliere was a time when they reached out towards Europe, 
and ill a few Islands tlu-y ('ontinnod for centuries to struggle against the Hel- 
lenlsiiig iuiiuouce to wliieli in tho long run they completely succumbed. But 
as tlie study of tins long and important period is still in its infancy, our main 
(iliject siionld stili lie llio coiieetion of m.iterial; it will be one of the princi- 
[lal tasks of ilui next generation (o sift and elaborate what has been accu¬ 
mulated. At the present time it is more important than any amount of 
detail for ns to understand wliat is tho historic background both for the 
siii))eot-maU('r of tlie llomerie, epics and for the practice of this form of 
poetry and the existoiieo of Ihe poets who used it, 

'.riui llomerie juioms are a legacy from tho first groat period of Greek 
Instory. We may approximately lix the year BOO b.c. as tlicir late.st possible 
date, 'riio subjeot-maitor of tiio Epos, tlie Heroic legend, is the deposit of 
iiistorical rcminisecnees of tliat earlier time. It was wholly lit that men 
.should see in the e,[)ii! heroes the founders of their own nation and of their 
own civilisatiou ; hut in point of fact it was tiirough Homer tliat the Greek 
nation first acquired eoiisoion.sness of itself, of its individuality and of the 
eenimrm blood in its veins. Not in tho tiino of tlio lioroes alone, but in that 
of tlie pools of tlio Epos, tlio Greeks liad no national unity and less than no 
uaiioiial feeling, and tlio same liohls good of tlieir civilisation. The tales 
wliioii ITomer tells are laid to a great extent in Argos, Thebes, and Sparta ; 
nil tho heroes come from tho country which wo call Hellas and distinguish 
Irom Asia us tlioir motlier-coiuiliy. Nearly all tlio Homeric gods have their 
Imines tlioro likewise. Hut now gods and heroes, like Agamemnon’s 
Acluiian host, are taken across to tlio nortliwcstcrn angle of Asia. Achilles 
lias cmiquorod Loslios ; tlio doscondanls of Aganieimion rulo in Mytilene 
and (lyme. Cyme, Hmyrna, and Chios arc tho reputed birth-places of Homer. 
Here, where later the iEolian dialect comes into collision with tlie mightier 
Imiiiin, was porfcctod tho artificial dialect of the epic, — a dialect spoken 
ill this form at no lime and in no place, ■—and tho heroic verse that was at no 
time and in no place a really jiopiular form, and was first imported into Lesbos 
itself by the Ionian Ejios. Here, side by side with the ruling class which 
claimed descent from the TIoraoric gods and lieroo.s, was evolved a class of 
professienal bards, and amongst them arose the gifted pools whose names 
have been forgotten in tlic fame of the one and only Homor. Let us hope 
that the real Homer was worthy of this pre-eminence. By these Ilomerides 
the Epos, first sung to tho lute, and then recited, was carried farther and 
farther among the island.s and along the coast, The subject-matter awakened 
interest everywhere ; being, as it were, national history, the form won for 
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itself an ever widening circle of appreciation. Gradually in the mother- 
country there were found native Lards who learned from wandering rhapso- 
[lists the art of making poetry in the Homeric style, that is to say, of using 
a foreign language and a foreign art-form, but to express new matter, which 
was nevertholes.s invariably linked in some fashion with tire world of Ho- 
inerio heroes. Accordingly, the production of epic poems, ever based upon 
Homeric legend, was maintained in tlio mother-country for centuries after it 
had died out in Ionia, continuing into the sixth century. It is through these 
circles, in the main, that llotner has been preserved. 

Tire cardinal point was that, in the Homeric Epos, the Greeks acquired 
an organ of speech capable of expressing all that men could say and hear. 
It was a well-defined and yet highly elastic style, not by any means exclu¬ 
sively adapted to narrative ; on the contrary they never abandoned the 
practice of casting instruction of all kinds into this form, which was 
popularised and made generally intelligible by the school from the time 
there were seliools at all. It was also used in incantations, in monumental 
inscriptions, and in the fleeting jest. The most abstract philosopliy, the 
description of the starry heavens, the dogmatic side of astrology, nay 
even the Psalms and the Gospel of St. John, have been clothed in Homeric 
garb. In like maunor it is characteristic of the genius of Greece that it 
begins its evolution by creating such a mode of expression, and for a thou¬ 
sand years does not grow weary of it. Tire instinct for form and the 
adherence to a form once discovered are likewise Greek; their combination 
begets at first an unparalleled achievement, but for centuries long it has to 
di'udge in tho service of imitative facility and orthodox formalism. 

Homer, moroovor, created for the Greeks their heroic legend. The 
whole wealth of scattorod and desultory reminiscence and tradition among 
the various tribes and families, combined with all that occupied the memory 
and imagination of man, was gathered together in one by the art of the Epic 
poets. Tliu.s auoLlior and more beautiful domain was built np in the imag¬ 
inations of men, from wliieli a light fell on the present so brilliant that the 
present paled before it, wiiilo even as children men began to make themselves 
at home in that domain. Here it was that the Greeks found their common 
fatherland, proud and united, whilst they were still at daggers drawn with 
one another upon earth, and once more when they were all subject to foreign 
lords; to this day all tliosc of us who liave drunk a draught from Homer’s 
spring, foel at home in this region. Their gods the Greeks, likewise, received 
from Homer; not tho faith hy which the heart is made heavy and light, ren¬ 
dered contrite and rodooinod, but the names and the histories, the relations 
and the amours of their celo,stial host—that is to say, their mythology. 

The name itself implies how far it was from anything like divine revela¬ 
tion and holiness. The muse has much to say that is untrue but resembles 
truth. Homeric art, however, understood the secret of humanising the stories 
of the gods as effectually as the stories of tribes and kings. And this Homeric 
art took captive tho fancy of the listeners, that is, the fancy of the wlufie 
nation as soon as it gave oar to the poetry of Homer. Homer gave to 
Greek his gods, and all the Greek gods turned into men with the gift. He 
gives ns a complete picture of nature too, he teaches us to see what surrounds 
us, and the sorrows and joys that condition our brief life under the sun. 
The roseate fkrsli of dawn, the twinkling of the dog-star, the rush of the 
hurricane, the babble of the mountain stream, the tops of the fir trees m 
the highland forest, and tlie clumps of asphodel on untilled ground; the lions 
and wolves in tho Asiatic mountain country, the horse and the hound, the 
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cKunpauion.s oL' num, lio sogr ovorytlilng, shows everything, loves everythincr. 
above all, the sea, eternal, ever new, that has become a home to the Ionian ' 
lion oC motlmr-oiirth. In llic light in which lie viewed Nature and set 11 ^ 
fortli the G-rccks acoustonicd ihcinselvos to look upon her. Not only so b t 
whole generations toolc ])lcasurc in the reproduction of what had once been 
done, ,md turned their ey(‘,s aside from the contemplation of the Real the 
inlinitnde whereof no Homer can exhaust. ’ 

In line, the judgment passed upon Homer by Horace, who repeats the 
verdict of the stoics, contains a largo mea.sure of truth : 

“ Qiil, (jiliil .sil puli-rmii, quid lurpe, quid utile, quid non, 

Pluniut fir mrliui Ohrip^ippo rt Crantore dint." 

Ho gi ve.s US ii eomploto ])icturo of tho doing.s of man, shows us princes and 
heggiirs, old men and boys, tho budding maiden and tho perfection of dtemonic 
beauty. So rich is this complotcnoss, .so profound the poet’s knowledoe 
of life, that t.he thing wo mo.st clearly reali.so i.s tho utter preposterousness of 
any attempt to eom[iaro llomor willi any pojndar poetry what.soever. Rather 
does Plato rightly name Juiu tho grand.sire of tragedy, and only one picture 
of the world can claim a birthright ctpial to that of Homer — the picture set 
forth on tho stage of William Shahe.spearo. 

In this Homeric (hdiiieatiou of mankind, which includes immortal men, 
to wit, the gods, and has tho portrayal of nature for its complement, lies that 
specilioally llonu'i'ic (pialily which casts a spell over every unspoilt mind, 
and which the liiiest art-critics of all tiuios ami nations never grow weary of 
priusiug. Ur hears witness to a high p,sychologie.al culture in liotlr poets and 
listeners. No stale of primilivo barbarism such as Tacitus depicts in the 
(Tcriuuiii, none hut an old and riclily developed civilisation, could lead up to 
this. 'I'lio fresh observation of nature in tho pictures of Knosso.s, the rigid 
stylistic convouiiou of tlvo e.uttlo-lisli on tlio golden platter of MyceuEe, for 
example, the bold ornament on painted voa.scl.s, like tho pitcher of Marseilles, 
tho arcliitccturc of tlio beehive tombf?, .show tlio Homeric sense of art in 
other regions and at a pro-llomoric ptoriod. 

This Homeric art is coidainly in the main Hellenic. But for all that, it 
is only one sidu of the TIcllouic .sp)it'it, which is not even remotely understood 
hy those who identify it with Homer. A grout danger is already threaten¬ 
ing this form of art in the sliapro of conventionalism, of stereotyped beauty. 
It grows too easy to be a lI()morido.s, and ho who rests satisfied with such an 
acluevoinont thereby j'onouuccs all a.sj)iratiou to become a Homer. And the 
life depicted by llomor concouls boucath its brilliant suri’aco much not only 
of hollowness but of evil. 'Rhoro is a total lack of national sentiment; there 
is 110 state; propiorly spoiiking there i.s no religion. Those gods will vanish 
into thill air like vapiours at the advent of a true god who wins men’s hearts 
to serve him. d'ho.se men and women enjoy and suffer — to what end? To 
hlosBom and wither like tho ]oavo.s of tho woodland. What is the end of 
this brilliant world ? Tlio horrora of devastation foi‘ Ilium, and for the 
Achioaus, returning homo in their lleot — shipwreck. 

Tho loniauB had just been torn from their native mountains and springs, 
from their ancostors and from tlioir gods; in dire distress they had fought 
for and conguored now sottlomonts on a foreign coast and mnong foreign 
races. They had been constrained to turn away from their mother-earth; 
the sea cannot take its place, for the earth alone is 0ea-pbo(j^6po<;. So it is that 
tho legitimate heirs of the Homeric jiools are the very men who shake off 
Homeric ideals — tho Milesian merchant who traverses all seas, found,s 
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factories and cities, mingles with all nations, gathers information and wealth 
from all sides; the Ionian artist who abandons the excrescences of conven¬ 
tional style with the conventional Heroic legend, in liis search for what is 
characteristic and individual; the subjective tliiulcer of Ionia who seeks in 
bis own breast the solution of the world’s enigma, and whether he discovers 
cosmic law there or in the conlcinidation of the heavens, ruthlessly thrusts 
away from him the fair illusions of Ilomer. 

Meanwhile, in ohscnrity iind gloom another Greece slowly arose in the 
mother-country. The immigrants, before whom the peoples of Agamem¬ 
non, Achilles, and Nestor — in .so far as they were not enslaved by their 
rough masters — fled across the soa, had to begin from the beginning. The 
remains of the old civilisation stood in their midst, imcomprelieucled and 
mysterious as the Homan strongholds in tlie countries inundated by the 
flood of the Gormani of tlie great migration. Where, as in Sparta, the forms 
of life fitted for migratory conditions wore preserved in art, that primitive 
riuleiiess survived which (to take an instance) permitted the use of the axe 
only and not of the plane in the fashioning of a door-po.st. We recognise 
everywhere tlic oldosL and lowe.st form.s of religion — fetich-worship, totem- 
ism, a gloomy form of ancestor-worship; Immnn sacrifice is frequent. Orna¬ 
ment has lost ilie sensuous delight in form proper to the Heroic period; it 
begins with lines and dots. Tlio influence of the East must for a while 
have been totally arrested. How ill at ease an Asiatic Greek must have felt 
in this world is .shown by Hesiod, wlio inveiglis against his Heliconian village- 
home. lie was ilio sun of an immigrant AColian. A large part of the coun¬ 
try, not only the Avholo of the we,st coast, but also Thessaly the home of 
Hellen, i.e., of tho whole nation, never again played an active part in civilisa¬ 
tion. This, of course, had to come from the Greeks of Asia; and the cities 
of tho eastern hordoi- in which the I'cmains of the original population pre- 
poiideraiod, Athens and Enhesa, to which the maritime city of Corinth was 
added from tho Dorian cities, wore the entrance gates to this civilisation. 
But tho process of receiving and assimilating it was carried on in the main 
under tho pressuro of new modes of life, which we name after the Dorians. 
With regard to tho older period we lack not direct evidence merely but 
credible information at almost every step; not till the begimung of the sixth 
centniy doe.s it bcoomo pos.sible to some extent to grasp tliis civilisation; hut 
the institutions, their roUcction in Heroic legend, and the character of the 
religion (not niero mythology) permit of a few inferences. The times were 
hard ; for tlio most part a ruling class alone raised itself above the miserable, 
restless, joyless struggle for daily bread, and below it bondmen in many cases 
wore out a wretched oxi.stence. Not until the end of the period do men 
advancG beyond the stage of primitive husbandry, and then not everywhere. 
Agriculture and cattle roaring remain the chief means of livelihood. The rul¬ 
ing class is warlike ; whero tho mountains permit it, they pursue the sport of 
horse-racing, but for jDurposes of war horsemen are of little account. High¬ 
est in public csLconi stands tho physical exercise which in time of peace takes 
the place of military service; Greek gymnastics, of which Homer knows 
little, become hallowed by tho competitive games which by degrees not only 
become tho culminating moments of life but also evoke the first glimmer of 
public spirit. 

The umpires at the Olympian games are the first to apply the name of 
Hellenes to the nation — more exactly speaking, to the class. lor here it 
has come to pa.ss that, thougli politically divided into numberless cantons, 
thougli involved in perpetual feuds and irreconcilable local animosities, the 
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nu‘iiil)erH of this chisa recogiiiso one another, intermarry, call a truce for tl 
fostivalH, and line! a common interest in maintaining tlieir class supremac! 
against the encroachmonts of the lower orders. The protection of t4 patrf 
arclial organisation places Sparta at the head of a loose federation ^ The 
spirit of Iho age is masculine, '^riie loin-cloth is laid aside at gymnastic 
exorcises, I he nude male form is the fairest of objects. The love of boys 
hocoines not only a national institution but the solo province in which love 
claims the co-opwation of the soul. Everything presents the sharpest con- 
Irast to Homer, (iymnastics require self-control and training; military 
service roqniis's ohetlitmco; ela,s.s supremacy is not favourable to the pre¬ 
dominance of the individual man, but demands bis subordination to the class. 
Tims, then, thcise men trained themselves strictly and austerely, and o-aineci 
control over Lhumselvos, body and soul. They set up an ideal of the perfect 
mail, who by training and obodionco earns the right to be free and to rule. 
And they held out to him iho prospect of becoming equal with the gods, 
oven as ilerculos entered heaven; but on earth they kepot liim within hounds 
by raising above him tho other Greek ideal, that of the free self-governing 
eoiiimuiiity—the aggregate of equally worthy and therefore equally juto- 
legod free mmi. However much the reality may have altered, these two 
ideals romaiiuid inviolate, and they are Hie spocilically European element 
which the Greeks have to show as against the East — the Greeks of the 
iiiothev-couutry, ho it understood, for Homer knows of nothing but an 
unbridled imlividnali.sin ; ho duos Iiomage to the hero who, in good and 
evil alike, knows no hounds. T'Ucse nobles are not llcomsed to asphre beyond 
tho limlLs of their class nor do tlu'y wish to do so. They invented an ideal 
of luqipnuess that could ho realised on earth; all that wa.s required was to 
keep withlii bound,s. Hcrcidos, tho ideal hero of this society, had iiotliiiig 
hut toil upion eartli, hut in return ho made tho stop from human to divine by 
his own stroiigih. This grand coiieopitioii betrays the longLhs to wliieli 
Doric Holf-reliaiioo helioved il.solf able to go. 

'I'lio free man has come into being; tho piower above liiin, which we call 
society or the state, has also come ; at that time it was called Law or Custom 
— Nimoa; and this ])owor Is .sanctilied by the existence of an exponent of 
the divine revelation, llio god (he. tho vVpiollo) of Delphi. The authority of 
tills god, and of tho oracles by whicli lie answers tlirough his prie,sts, i.s 
iindtsputod. Ho addi'O.SHOs the mortal with tlio warning “Know thyself,” 
that is, ns a creature that is mortal. lie enjoins self-control and self- 
restraint ; the nnmorous Groolc adago.s vocommending moderation, the praise 
of tlio moan and of equality, the encomiums on ao^iliroayne, belong to this 
period and to this world. No doubt, so mucli would not have been said of 
this virtue if it had not been so rare, but erroneous as it is to conceive of 
the Greeks as oxampiles of tlio virtues tlicy I'ocommeud, the establishment 
of this moral ideal is significant; a coiiipilcmont to their faith in the power 
of man to gain admittanoo into lioavcn by force. Under Apollo’s direc¬ 
tion music talces its jilaco by the side of gymnastic.s; music also masters 
the wild instincts; it includes every kind oi' intellectual culture _ known to 
this society. The hoy learns to sing, to strike tho lute, to keep time in the 
dance; and the eonsecratiou of wor.slupD rests upon it all. Harmony must 
reign in the depiortment and luovemont of the body, and of the soul like¬ 
wise. The pipjer takes his place in the column on the march; it marks an 
important advance that tho line of battle now marches to meet the enemy 
in step and in serried rank.s; it is thought a lit subject for the painter’s art, 
and not witlicut justice. Tlie ruling caste does not often produce a poet 
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LS niusicifiii ixl tliG sniiiG liinGj Idio poGts iirG for tliG most part brouo’lit 
from the East; hut the nobles must be able to sing the songs, to dance and 
even to improvise a verse to a set tune over the wine. The female sex also 
tabes its part in music; choirs of maidens are popular, and native poetesses 
occur more frequently than native poets. Side by side with solemn gravity 
we get, at stated times of tlic ceremonial year, the most unbridled enjoy¬ 
ment, ecstatic revelry, the grossest kind of burlesque; but this is curbed; 
it appeals more to the lower social strata, and does not find expression in art 
until a late period. 

Like all institutions, this worship and the whole system of the cult of 
Apollo was not established without fierce struggles; and it incorporated 
into itself, and thus rendered innocuous, many things which it was unable 
to cast forth. This was true more particularly of ecstasy. There had been 
a time when the nation was thrilled by a mighty religious movement 
having its source in the Phrygio-Thraeian religions; the great god Dion¬ 
ysus came, he who walks the earth demanding faith and followers, who 
possesses men witli his spirit and enables a man to experience what he him¬ 
self experienced, and is ever experiencing afresh — divine madness, death 
and resurrection. 'Plio movement naturally laid hold upon the Greeks of 
the East also, but it did not take souls caiRive there; the Homeric Greelcs 
liave no appreciation of mystieisin. Here, on the contrary, within the 
religion that was gradually being Honierised, a counter-current set in, 
capable, indeed, of becoming a sub-current, but only if its course were 
directed into the bed of the official religion, and if Apollo effected a com¬ 
promise witli Dionysus. In nurroAver circles, outside the state religion, this 
doctrine and practice based upon the ecstasy, the redemption of man, have 
always held their own ; the old religion of Demeter passed through similar 
crises, and tho incorporation into the .state cult of secret rites such as were 
practised at Eleusis, did uot suffice to stifle the longing for an individual 
religion. But for the time the Apollinc system is triumphant. 

Doric architoctui'G is now added to the solemn rendering of Doric music. 
The temple, the house of the image of the god, made, not for congregational 
worship, but for solemn procession or devout meditation, is the consummate 
expression of this piety. That the gods should take the form of men is an 
onteome of the Homeric temper; but Zeus as a naked man hurling lightning, 
Apollo as a naked youth, the calm, majestic matrons and maidens — these 
are the Doric ideal of divinity. In addition to these Ave get the statues of 
men, the male imago (arSptd?) and the virginal image (/copy), The inspira¬ 
tion of these arts certainly came from the East, but what interests and 
delights us in archaic sculpture and in those very exam23le3 AA'hich seem 
to us ty^Aical, ns so genuinely Greek, is the Doric element; it reA'eals itself to 
us not only in the Hilginetm and the statues of nude youths who are just ns 
much gods as men, hut also in the Idolino and the Delphic charioteer, the 
Hestia Giiistiniani and the female j/rize-ruuner, in the works of Polyclitus 
and again in those of Myron; for Athens long shares in this culture, nie 
chief pro^diet of Avhich at the tAvelfth hour AVas the Theban Pindar, 'with his 
gift for shoAving us both its splendour ami its remoteness f(om modern 
sentiment. To this day Homer and the Athenians jiroduce a vivid impres¬ 
sion on every unsojihisticated mind; Pindar requires arduous historical 
study, like Virgil, Dante, and Calderon. , 

By its situation, and the close ties of consanguinity between its pojmla- 
tion and the loiiians, Athens was destined to unite the civilisations oi Eaa 
and West. Tlie comiiaratively large peninsula of Attica, so shut off tliat i 
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in aluKisl. iiiHular, luul ulianuly developed into a political unit at an earlie- 
sliigo. ArinLoi'i'iilit! rule had, it ia tnio, reduced the less wealthy of 
pcaaant jjuiiiilalioii l^o ii condition of servitude, but by introduciug the oliv^ 
it liad niad(! agriculture jirofitahle; and, like tlio Dorians in Corinth, it had 
ri'cogniHcd tiaulu as an ooeupation not derogatory to men of rank, Material 
eouditious for aniolioralion were far more favourable tlian in the nelo'hboui- 
ing i.sland of MCgiiiii, wlioro comnierco concerned only the ruling class cyIiq 
farmed their laiuls Avith pureluisod alavG.s. lint tlie rapid ri,se of Athens 
from ohstuu'ity to tlio first rank is due to one man, in whom the union ot 
Must and Wc.st avus Hint eonsiiinmated — the Avi.se Soloii. Of noble birth 
and in ,syiu[)atliy witli Dorian modes of life, he liad, for all that, travelled to 
(U.stant slioroH ii.s a morulnuil, had laid aside among the lonians all prejudice 
superstilion, and luysticiani; above all, had aeiprired the poAver of using 
]Kietry not only foi' jiolitical but also for moral exhortation. He Avas in- 
spiroil by I he fullest enulitleneo in tin; might, Avisdom, and justice of God 
and in the gooducss of huiiuiu nature ; all it needed was liberty to exercise 
ihsclf Avithout let or hindnincc, — a need Avhich found its complement in the 
social order,— that other moii might likcAviso obtain the liberty that Avas 
their right. Ills people bad faith in him,and placed the organisation of the 
state ill his hands. lie gave the power to tho Avliole people, i.e., to the 
obauging majority of free and upright Athenians, and he gave them all 
access to tho uatioaal a.sseiulily, to tho executive eomniittoe, tho deliberative 
eouueil, and the national court of justice. In princijde, democracy Avas 
eHtal)li.slied. And the jiriuciido of freedom and of equality can bo obscured 
noilhor by abuse nor by imuleqiiato n,so; the only limitation to Avhich it is 
subject is due to llio liigiier piinciide Avhich Solon himself placed above it, and 
Avhicli never disap])car.s, at least, in theory, from the politic.s of the Greeks— 
till) jiriucijilu of justiec. Wlialover modilieatiou it uudei’Avent, Avith Solon 
there eanu) into oxisli'iico the muuicipiil constitution, not of Athens alone, 
but of Greece, which endures as long as the Greek spirit can be traced in 
htstoideal emitiiiuity — the free state of free men. At the time, as a matter 
<d' fact, Freedom could not be inaiutuinod in Athoms. But tho struggles of 
tho great families, Avhieh for another hundred years Avrestled togetlier for 
HUjirenmey, only gave the city timi' to absorb the Ionian .spirit more fully, 
to develop induHtiy and trade side by sido Avith agriculture, to exploit that 
ocouoniio freedom Avhieh Avas never again encroached upon, and so to accu- 
muhiio .strength in every dircetion for the decisive moment. This came 
Avith the quest,ion Avhctlusr Europe was t,o ho SAA'allowed up in the despotic 
Avorhhompire of A.siii, to Avhich Homeric Greece had already ingloriously 
succumbed, d’lio is.suo Avas not a question of national differences, but 
simply one of freedom or servitude ; a servitude, too, such as the Avise man 
often aecepts, boeauKO it does not seem to threaten individual liberty. But 
the free state or class, tlie democracy of Athoms, no lo.ss than tho Peloponne¬ 
sian aristocracy, refused to brook it. Tlio Athenian line of battle Avon the 
vioLory at Marathon — it Avas the triumph of the Doric element. The 
weapon for the maritime victory of Salamis lind been rapidly forged by the 
genius of Tlioinistoclos, a modern Ionian in every sense of tlie Avord. In 
defiance of all human caloulations, Xorxos Avas defeated and compelled to 
renounce liis proLonsioii.s to the Avhole of Europe. 

The spirit of Greece uoav became a national idea; the kinsmen of the 
Greeks in Asia not only came over, but they made Athens, — Sparta being 
so tardy, — the prosidial centre of a coufoderation nnproceclented in power 
and extent by anything Greek; tho conception of a vast Greek empire in 
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the future, ii luitioniil confederation, seemed capable of realisation at that 
moment, since it was possiblo for tlie iivst ibonglit of it to take shape 
Politically, Loo, Athens seemed destined to unite the Greeks of tlie East 
and of the West; and if slie did so, the Greeks were bound to possess 
the world. 

Undor tire auspices of these groat times Attic tragedy arose as the most 
perfect expression of the union of Western with Eastern Plelleihsin, stamped 
with the features of the great period of its birth ; for not until .^Isclijdus, the 
warrior of Marathon, took the Homeric Heroic legend for the groundwork 
of the ancient ecstatic Dionysian festivals; not until he substituted the 
solemn Doric cliorus for tUo satyrs, and reduplicated the Ionian reciter, 
was the draiini discovered wliioh, sublime beyond the scope of mere Im- 
manity, and still remaining a part of tlie -worship of tlie god, yet bore 
within it tlie germ of development into a picture of human life, making an 
appeal more direct and move effective than the narrative of the rliapsodist 
or the song of the hard. An abundance of talent turned to this new form, 
which remaijied Athenian oven wlien llio poets came from abroad, and be¬ 
came more and inoro Athenian, human, and modern. Yet no one ventured 
to abandon tho Hoinoric subject-iuattor and go direct to contemporary life 
for material. And so it continued to be, although with the decay of the 
Attic empire and its groat poets, tragedy (whether as Attic drama or as a 
part of worship), no longer had any intoiiisio claim to the subject-matter of 
tire Heroic legend. Here again tho authority of a great achievement con¬ 
demned posterity to tlie depths of imitation. The form of drama known at 
Athens as comedy was regarded as quite another thing; and it had certainly 
gone far from its source in the same masquerade and the same Dionysian 
ecstasy by tho time it was oast into shape by witty Athenian poets, and pro¬ 
moted to ho species of literature. Comedy became drama, and followed the 
linos of tragedy by centring about a dofiniio action ; it was no less wonder¬ 
ful than the latter so long as it served the purpose of the moment and of the 
necessarily eircuniseribod circle of Athenian .society ; but for this very reason 
it exercised no uuivci'.sal inllucnco, and was destined to fall to pieces with 
the collapse of tlio political ami social fabric. Tlie last literary achievement 
of Atiiens was to transform it, abo-ut the time of Alexander, into a refined, 
purely recitative play which occupied exactly the same relation to contempo¬ 
rary life as later tragedy occupied to tho Heroic legends. Tins new comedy 
deserved and received tho same classio imprimatur as tragedy; but the 
same slavish snbjocLioii to a model ensued; the figures of Menander, so 
infinitely coimnonplaco and proviueial, alas ! were doomed to make their 
appearance on the comic stage, like Medea and Orestes on the tragic, whether 
the play were -written and acted in Rome or Alexandria. In this petrified 
and haphazard form tho theory rather than the poetry of the drama was 
conveyed to the West. Aristotle, in particular, failed to advance from the 
chance illustration of actual perfoi-maiices to a formulated statement of tlie 
truth, and inodoim writers liavo still an unwholesome habit of tossing about 
the terms “tragedy ” and “ comedy,” at all events in theory. We have the 
will to admire and tlie capacity to understand both what has been achieved 
by the Atbeniiins and tho causes tliat led inevitably to that achievement; 
but the foundation of modern dramatic art is Shakespeare — or Plato, who 
recognised in tJioory that tragedians and comedians are anything but con¬ 
tradictory terms, and who, liko Shakespeare, combined both in himself. 

In the Athenian art of tho fifth century, as in iEschylean tragedy, the 
elements of Eastern and Western Greece interpenetrate, and each heightens 
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ilio effect, of the oUier. The Ptivtlienon is a Doric temple with an I ' 
frieze. To Ionic monuinmital fresco painters is given the task of painW 
noinoric stories on the broad surfaces of Athenian and Delphic poVucoe ■ 
the capacity to immortalise the d(‘eds of contemporary life is its^own c ^ ’ 
trihut inn. Fi’oin the devout spirit that inspires the poet of the Oresteh 
riiidias, with all the wealth and all the art at Ids command, tries to create 
images of tlie gods that will satisfy the religious feeling of his time. To the 
Greeks they were the greatest for all time. Precisely as in the case of 
tragedy, such a high strain of endeavour lasts but a short time. Then 
the louic element becomes preponderant; the human, subjective aspect 
thrusts it.self into pi-omiuence. It is iucvitable, and the thing it created 
is worthy of admiration. Hut in the pathos and ethos of the divine types 
eroatod by Praxiteles and Scopas llicre is nothing- but the mythological 
character of Homer’s gods; they aro immortal men, and no more ■ to 
Scopas and Praxiteles they were nothing higher than this. And it "was 
I'ight that it should 1)C so ; for in the meantime the comprehension of the 
truly diviuo laid so far progrossed that its circumscription in a person was 
nuir(!ly syiuboUoal, and implied no idea of physical incarnation. 

Ionia’s groalost and mo.st important contribution was that provided by 
the audacity of tiio groat Hunkers and observers of the sixth ceutui-}", 
that indeed wlucli, liy sotting tlic wliole conception of tlie world on a new 
liasis, was hound to destroy tlie fair illiasion of gods in the form of men which 
Ailsohylus and Phidias might still have regarded as a truth, ft was only on 
Ionian soil, on tlie soil of Iloimu-, that man had courage and .strength to fling 
aside all convention, all tradition, to stop into the centre of the universe 
liimsolf and say “Tliou art naught l)ut what 1 recognise as thee, thou signi- 
fiosl what 1 discover in thee.” 'Fho idea was not at the outset formulated 
witli this precision, hut sucli is tlio spirit in which the louians early went to 
work — not tlie philosopher.s alone, hut the reckless natures who in the world 
of action took thomselves for the .standard of conduct — men like Archilochus 
the poet, whoso subjectivism oondiiuod with his brutal outspokenness and 
license aroused the delight and horror of liis contemporaries and of posterity. 
A terrible moral danger lurked in this attitude, and Ionia, which changed 
nothing hut its masters, brought an infection into the mother-country which 
neither the state nor society availed to overcome. Hut for strong natures it 
also provided the remedy, and the world, foj- its iiart, owes to this Ionic 
element the best of what tho Greeks have bequeathed to her — science, phi¬ 
losophy, natural science, and history, though it is true that they had first to 
he ennoiilod by tho Athenians. This i.s most easily seen in the case of history. 

Historia is subjective inquiry; Herodotus, not a man of powerful in¬ 
tellect, gives us, as he himself .says, the sum of lii.s own investigations. 
This includes what ho has .seen, hoard, read, and thought, all in close juxta¬ 
position. The subjective mind determines hoAV and what he can and may 
narrate. Thucydides, the Athenian, on the other hand, write.s the war of 
the Peloponnesians and Athenians ; here it i.s the object which is the deter¬ 
mining factor. The writer renders both himself and the reader account of 
his subject and of his method, indicates the degree of credibility for his 
various statements and adds his own interpretations and conclusions for what 
they are worth ; tho scientific method ha.s tlius been reached. Man has not 
lo.st his independence, hut ho consciously places his whole strength at the 
service of an idea, in this case tho idea of truth ; and, clear as it is to him 
that he cannot reach the point of ])rosenting it pure and complete, he has no 
doubt that an objective truth exists and is accessible to human knoAvledge. 
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Natui’iil acieiice had begun, iiti a stroke, to explain genesis (das Werden') 
in general and i^articulai- by a bold hypothesis. The investigator made the 
laws. Natural science, in its turn, came to test its laws by a thousand patient 
minute, independent observations of nature, to accumulate the facts from 
^vhich the rule might be deduced in its turn. Most important for this pur¬ 
pose is the cultivation of that domain in which pure abstraction permits of 
an unbroken series of proofs, the domain of numbers and geometrical con¬ 
cepts. Here we have a genuine process of learning from which, in time, 
mathematics takes its name ; here the deceptive cliaracter of sensuous 
perceptions is as clear as_ the existence of knowable laws ; here are revealed 
the necessity and possibility of many to collaborate and continue the work. It 
was not by means of hi.s religious brotherhood, which, if it had lasted, would 
have ultimately become a sect, that Pythagoras exercised a beneficent in¬ 
fluence, but by the methodical orga)Usation of study, which became scien¬ 
tific in so far as it turned its attention to mathematics. At the same time, 
ill spite of all premature hypothese.s, medicine, the branch of observation 
most closely in touch with actual life, discovered by keen observation and 
oontiuuous experiment the right way to gain a laiowledge of the human 
body, its nature, its .sufferings, how to keep it healthy, or if necessary how 
to euro it. In astronomy and medicine we have the difference between the 
East and f fell as most clearly manifc.st. Thousands of years before, the 
Babylonians had already observed the heavens; thousands of years before, 
the 'Egyptians liad compounded prescriptions from all kinds of drugs and 
siiiiplos. But this was sorcery, and even the Greeks had to pay for allowing 
thoinsolves to bo imposed upon by it. 

In tho .sphere of morals the breach with that Mmos of which we have 
spoken was a groat danger: the whole edifice of the Apolline organisation 
fell to pieces. Democracy fairly challenged man to translate his theory into 
practice, and the mental attitude of the time was so political that people 
thouglit Anaxagoras a crank, because of his own free will he devoted himself 
to the vita oontemplativa and refused to mingle in the political hurly-burly. 
They declined to believe in his good faith, and political suspicion allied with 
tlie ])riueiple of ostabli.shed authority, which always naturally opposes a ten¬ 
dency so novel, banished him from Athens. And from the very fact that, 
in all other fields, this principle was so strong among the Greeks, the age 
that dared express and pursue every thought that rose in the mind acquires 
its peculiar significance. The activity, inventiveness, aud audacity of the 
period of the sophists, with its superahundance of talent, sowed seeds without 
numljor, many of which, unproductive at the time, have been left for the 
modern world rightly to appreciate. Thus a science of jurisprudence would 
have boon developed, had not the fall of the enpjire destroyed the sphere iu 
which alone a uniform system of law could prevail; the practice of the legal 
profession thus falliirg into tho hands of pettifoggers, while the theory of 
jurisprudence was left to philosophers, who were honest in their quest of 
the principle of justice. 

Modern specirlation has gradually outgrown the tendency to regard the 
sophists tlu’ougli tho eyes of Plato, and to impute to them moral and mtel- 
leelual indiffcrentisni. One thing, however, is incontestable : the whole 
movement, coming, as it does, from Ionia, is rationalistic through and 
through; tlie intellect will acknowledge nothing on a par with itself. A 
prophet like Empedocles, who was a doctor, a philosopher, and a poe 
to boot, lie,sides clierisliiug the pi'oud conviction of being as good a sop is 
as any other, could go about extolling his revelation iu the Peloponnesus, in 
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Atht'ns lie would havo found no place. TIio port of Alliens, on the ntliei' 
liiuul, WHS laid oul by a Mib'.sian (liagraiinnaUcally in Ihe dreary cliess-boarrl 
Mlylo Uieu in vuguo fur buildiiigH on now sites, alihongli it can oiiiy be satis- 
faoLoi'y on paper, iiiasuiiioli as it iicitlicr takes account of the character of tlie 
Liiidscapo nor consists with tlie iirtistio feeling of the Greeks. Rational¬ 
istic in bis teaching, again, wa.s the only Athenian avhoso sophist doctrines 
gave ofl'ence to his conijiatriots, especially because instead of making a for- 
tuiu! liko the tcaolicrs of wisdom from abroad, he negleeted his affairs. We 
ourselves, should hardly except yoerates from the category of sophists on 
nccoiiiil. of his merits as a dialoetieian, liad not the reactionary democracy of 
I ho restoration executed him as a jier.son dangeroms to tlie common weal, 
lie chose to die rather than do the least thing that ran counter to his cuii- 
scimisness of rectitude, his Irngos, the belief in the reality of the Good which 
he was not, able to demoustrato by rationalistio methods; and the moral 
grandeur of his death has roared for tho faith of tlic human race an imao-e 
which hears eternal ■witness that mau is free and happy if he can but base 
his actions on belief in I lie Good; lie needs no future world of piinisbmcut 
and reward, d'his eeeontrio Milenus-faeod Atlumian did not aspire to become 
a god liko llorcuh's, be would have been more at homo in a jiodantic than a 
heroio atmosjihoro: lie inerely did iiotliing which ho did not think right. 
The claim that the will obeys tho reason — in most cases such a pitiful 
brag!—was a truth with liim. Socrates Avas Athenian to tho core, and 
therefore a loyal oiti/.i'ii of tho dumoeralio state; hut, like Solon, ho combines 
t'lu) Ionian and (be Doric temperament; and, in common with tlie law-giver, 
ho is devoid of feasling for mysticism and the whole sjilicro of the Unknown. 
Ifis life is only intolligihlo as an outgrowth of the liistory of Athens; his 
death makus him a typo of man as ho can and should ho. So long as the 
huinaii race survives on our planet it will he a master experience of our 
moral odiicatiou to live through the dying hours of tliis old and uglyplebeiau. 

Tliat Avo can so do, that avo can Jiavo Socrate.s as our master, Ave owe 
Avholly and solely to the loyalty and jiootie genius of the man (Plato) avIio 
sot himself ill the days of that agony to .shoAv tliat — hard as it may be to 
doliiio uprigliLnoss, courage, ])ie(y amt Avlial other virtues there may bo—the 
upright and eoiiragi’mis ami therefore happy man has demonstrated in his 
oAvn person the reality of these aUstraclions. 'Diis alone AvoAild have sullicod 
to make lhato a benefactor to mankind; but tins is only a small part of bis 
labours. With all tliat )Soerate.s and tlie school of sophistry taught him, he 
comliiiu's matheinaties and the mystiebsm of l^ytluigoras. Tie founded the 
seliool Avhieli ivas destined to servo (bo jmi’iioscsof organised scientific work 
for nearly a thousand yeans, ami Avbidi is the prototype of all such organisa¬ 
tions. Ho hiy.s down the fundamental line.s of OAmry jihilosophical science, 
consti'uci.iiig, and, Avhero he thiiiLs lie lias fonnd a better way, demolishing 
the louiidaljions lie lum.self has laid. Many of liis intuitions have only been 
verified after tbo lapse of eoutnrie.s and ten.s of eentiiries; others still await 
verification. Tho force iiiliereiit in liiiu i.s best jmoved by the energy of tbose 
Avho assure us that be has had bis day. lie lias set Rros as the mediator 
bctivceu beavoii and eartli; this Mros has no worthier ahoilc than the Avrit- 
ings of Plato ; through tlieiu, even to-da 3 ^ Psyche is learning the road heaven¬ 
wards. But Plato is a Greek in every fibre, he can only bo understood through 
his people, and liis people through him. 

Plato was a poet; and lliough ho fixed his mind Avholly on the eternal 
type, unduly despising tho individual ]ilicnouieiion, and thrusting his own in¬ 
dividuality completely into tho hackgrouud, yet this individuality with its 
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poetic genius oast light and shade in bevvildenug alternation over every field 
of contemplation, like the full moon as she fleets over the mountains and 
plains of Attica. 

Science needed the cool judgment and caution of the systematise!'. She 
found it in tlio jjcrsoJi of Aristotle, the master-builder among men (hau- 
meisterlicher Man>i), as Goethe calls liim. At his hands science first received 
systematic treatment and method — the tools ol her craft. The existence of 
tiie man and his work attest for all time the unnatural character of a division 
of the one tuid indivisiblo body of science though it he only into natural and 
abstract scionoes. For oven in the collection of material, he laboured for all 
branches alike. It is idle to inquire Avhich wore the greater, his personal 
achievements or those which owed their birth to his example. For his suc¬ 
cessors carried on t.lio work in his spirit, even more truly when, often after 
vehement controversy, they advanced beyond him, than Avhen they rested 
content with moi'cly working out the plan of the master-builder. Sprung 
of a family of physicians, and endowed with tlie Ionian temperament, the 
natural science of Ionia is the most substantial contribution he made to the 
legacy licqucatlied by Plato. Hut he had likewise made himself familiar 
with all the aocoi)tod tricks of oratory at Athens, he speaks with authority on 
logic, rhetoric, aiul poetry, and ho is capable of treating all literary forms with 
tlio hand of a master. Yet lie did not discover his own peculiar stjde until 
lie combined the bald simplicity of Ionian scientific phraseology with Attic 
balance and Attic elegance. ’’L’lius lie became the father of scientific prose, 
of the text-ho!)k no less than the lecture and the practical investigation. 
Even in halting traiiaUitioiis ho afforded nutriment to powerful intellects. 
Ilis own words will have a modern ring to the end of time. 

It is a cluu'actoi'isLic distiuctioii hetweeu the two philosophers that Plato, 
the inconqiai'iihle artist in words, fiercely attacked rhetoric, wMle Aristotle 
made it a cardinal item in his prograinino of education. It was a power and 
ho reckoned with it aeeordingly, not without yielding more to contemporary 
taste than we can approve. To the modern mind rhetoric is the least con¬ 
genial element in the culture and literature of antiquity. We can understand 
that in the ])oliLical agitation which pervaded the Attic empire, oratory, 
which was a daily necessity in jiarliaraeiitary debate and in the law courts, 
was bound to develo]) into an art, and that a literature should have arisen 
corresponding to that of our daily press. So, too, we can understand that 
the manifold intellectual activity of the ago of the sophists, and the tenta¬ 
tive efforts of scicnee, needed an organ which should not only convey prac¬ 
tical information but have an eye to effect. That this prose should become 
Attic, in spito of the fact that tho language of Athens had barely passed 
through its first jiliaso of development in tragedy, was inevitable from the 
time when Atliens took Ihc load in Greece. In the sphere of language, at all 
events, tho country attained to national unity. But to ns there is at first 
sight something monstrous in tho fact that in the age of Pericles a set form 
of oratory should arise which not only consciously competes rvith poetry but 
seeks to supplant it — and which actually succeeded in preventing the devel¬ 
opment of any now poetic method. The whole classic world, uicluding the 
Latins, devoted no trilling labour and skill to this art of eloquence, and its 
art-theory ended by making pootry a mere subdivision of it. We are now 
coming l.o rooogniso more and more how much modern poetry m par icu ai 
owes to this prose-poetry and its methods: the modern connecting- m r o 
the rhyme was discovered beyond all dispute by that Gorgias yho™ Flato 
attacked as tho champion of rhetoric; the intermediate links le e oie us 
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in an uul)i’ok(3ti cliain. Our asLomslimenL aubsidob, if we so far lid ourselve 
of prejudice ah to realise liuw arbitrary is every line of demarcation between 
poetry and prose. Not only the ]K)oins of Walt Whitman, but a great many 
of Goethe’s finest poems 'would bo regarded by every Greek art-critic as 
prose. I’ro.se really implie.s that Iho language proceeds on foot; the reverse 
— that it soars ahift by inoan.s of thi.s device or Unit,—applies to every conven¬ 
tionalised form of Sjjcecli; whethor it is cast into a regular ineasiue'^or not E 
irrelevant in comparison with the fad that it is informed by measure. The 
llellouie bias towards style manifests itself here in the creation of a definite 
form, and wo cannot question the fact that the development of the period 
demairdod a now stylo and one unhampered by the laws of metre. For at 
such a high point of eivilisatum the poetic form docs not suffice for what the 
world has to .say and wishes to hoar. Empty and conventional jingle, 
relying on tricks of style, uudouhtedly attained a bad eminence in Greek and 
Latin oratory; hut a similar spoetaelo has been afforded by poetry and the 
arts of cliisoi and Irrn.sh. If a man had somctliing to .say, like Aristotle, 
Tkfiyhius, and ITulareh, it did him no harm to clothe his thoughts in a form, 
the effect of whicli wo ])crcoivo agreeably oven without understanding the 
art fo which it is duo. It is tlio same artistic couvcntioiiality which to this 
day loud.s to French ]U'o.so, whethor it he that of literature or of polite con- 
vorsatiou, the charm which the Teuton docs not possess in equal measure. 
And the French have attained to it by a rhetorical schooling traditionally 
derived from the method of antiquity. That elegance is not an inborn qual¬ 
ity with them is shown by the formlcssnoHs of so great a writer as Rabelais. 
Wore wo in a position to read the laws of Solon wo should perceive that 
Attic clogani'o was likewise no gift of heaven. An art which we find still 
dominant iu the sermons and hagiogra]ihy of tlie Byzantines is a power not 
to he despised, oven apart from it.s historical value. 

Again, it was not to (hose conventional tricks, in the first instance, that 
Plato was averse. Ho was logician enough to appreciate the high educa¬ 
tional value of making tliouglit move in regulated periods (a thing that 
many people overlook nowaday.s) ; but the heaven-born poet felt that this 
intcllootual mechanism was antagonistic to the direct unconscious self-revela¬ 
tion of emotional oxporionco. The thing that roused him to passionate pro¬ 
test was the claim laid by rhetoric to tlio formation of youth. This had 
to be begun on a fro.sh sysUjin, tlio old training in music and gymnastics 
being no longer adeciuato. The question was between a soicntific and philo¬ 
sophical education (ITato was thinking particularly of mathematios, to which 
we also devote attenlion) and a oonvonlional and mechanical training of the 
mind. There is no que.stion that the rhetoricians provided the latter. It is 
rhetoric that our own schools desire to aclucvo by the practice of speaking 
and writing iu the mother-tongue, and rliotorio that they formerly aimed at 
by speaking and writing in Latin. This Plato repudiated because it was no 
genuine knowledge, while the fact that the rhetorician took upon himself to 
talk of overytliiiig, irrespective of how much he know of his subject, and 
never attempted to conceal that ho aimed at effect and nothing else, appeared 
to the disciple of Socrates wantonly immoral. And when Isocrates, the 
most successful and systematic teacher of rhetoric, called his form of instruc¬ 
tion philosophy, it must have sounded like mockery in the ears of the genu¬ 
ine philosopher. In youth, Plato had experienced iu his own case that no 
poetic form was suitcct to portray what Avas to him the noblest of all visions — 
iSocrates in converse with hi.s pupils and Avith the sophist.?, lie felt Avithiu 
himself the capacity to embody this vision directly by the reproductive poAver 
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of imagination without any other stylistic conventionality than that of his 
own poetic fire. Thus in the divine madness of the poet, of which he speaks 
later in his Phcedrus, he found the form to suit him. This form he perfected, 
and created, in the height of his power, works in which we find all the merits 
of all kinds of poetry and rhetoric, but which are, nevertheless, something 
utterly apart and unique. In his old age he probably felt that the form was 
no longer adequate to the substance ; but he did not care to abandon it; and 
he who has glowed with enthusiasm with the youthful Plato, in his elder 
years willingly gives ear to the style of his old age, because the soul within 
has not grown old. Great writers like Aristotle and Cicero, having safely 
stored this characteristic form, which was natural to one period and one 
person alone, in the pigeon-holes of their seathetic system, have indeed pro¬ 
duced admirable dialogues. They are counterfeits none tlie less, and it is a 
wholly anti-Platonic ohussicism which holds or would hold the dialogue to 
be the true, or even a particularly good, method of scientific investigation 
and statement. Plato’s dialogue is a miracle which will edify the world to 
the end of time, like Athenian tragedy and the comedy of Aristophanes; but 
it is specifically Athenian. This is why Aristotle at his best abandoned dia¬ 
logue in favour of a plain statement of ideas. Had the efforts of Aristotle 
been attended with success, the quarrel between rhetoric and philosophy 
would have been adjusted, inasmuch as rhetorical training would have 
received its proper and subordinate place in the philosophical education of 
youth. But the unforeseen expansion of Hellenic civilisation did not allow 
of such root-growth, and at a later period tlie power was wanting. In the 
dialogue Be Oratore, that work which has most of the Platonic cliaracter, 
Marcus Cicero, though himself of the rhetorical school, renews the attempt 
to subordinate rhetoric to scientific training. In so doing he reproduced 
the ideas of his contemporaries, the successors of Plato in the Academy. 
The attempt succeeded neither in Home nor in Greece. One of the strongest 
signs of decadence in the time of the empire is the fact that philosophy, ex¬ 
cept where it holds its own in narrow scholastic circles, has to yield pre¬ 
cedence to rhetoric. Where the Latin language prevailed more especiall}'', 
philosophy becomes no more than a part of general education; while rhetoric, 
thanks to an adherence to Attic models of style that grows ever closer and 
more difficult, becomes more and moi-e an empty game of words that only 
serves to mask the internal decay which it precipitates. And yet the sight 
of the clinging ivy on the trunk of the dead oak is a fair one. 

For centuries the great model of all rhetoriciaus was Demosthenes. His 
inimitable greatness is most plainly manifest in their imitations, even though 
they be those of Cicero. He, too, is intelligible only in connection with his 
age and his city, the only time and place which could have brought him 
forth as their natural fruit. The statesmen of the great ej)och of Athens had 
wrought with the living word, prisoned in no written document—thus, Peri¬ 
cles. Gradually the political pamphlet began to make its way, choosing 
amongst other forms that of the Br}iJ.r]yopia, or parliamentary speech. The 
leading statesmen, indeed, wrote very seldom; but the literati, whom they 
made their mouthpiece, in time became a power in the formation of public 
opinion. Pre-eminent among these was Isocrates; he too made use of the 
form of the Stjiiriyopia amongst others, his studied arts of speech giving it 
a character which must have formed a singular contrast to the words dic¬ 
tated by the passion of the moment in the Piiyx. It was a result of exist¬ 
ing conditions that the speech in the law courts was sometimes^ suited to 
produce its effect as a pamphlet pretty much in the form in which it had 
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been delivered. Tlio iiopularily o£ rhetoric also preserved many sneerl 
in the courts whicli Inul no particular tendency, and thus, curiously 611011^^ 
special ])leading made its way into literature. But Demosthenes was the first 
to rise to the position of a leading statesman by the publication of oration • 
to the people or to the courts wliicli lie had either actually made or else Ind 
reduced to this form. vSimultaneously his works took their place among the 
most dislinguishedyla,ssic.s of his nation. His only education had been that 
of an advocate, wliieli included, it must be admitted, all the arts of speech • 
nothing that may even remotely bo called science ever touched him. In 
our moral judgment of him 'WC should apply no standard but that wdiichhe 
recognised ; bo took tlio license which htid been taken by patriotic Athenian 
.stato.smcn oven in the dai^s of Themistocles. Possibly this did not tally 
with the Platonic standard, but then, neitlier did the state of Athens. The 
charm of Demosthenes lies iu his faith in the democratic imperialistic ideals 
of llic Atlums of Pericles. 'J'hat these had long been past hope, was the 
key to his fate; ho himself was ruined by the fact. That by the power of 
the spoken word and the faith that alone makes the word powerful, he 
almost succeeded iu in,spiring his worn-out and selfish nation with his own 
patriotism, and, that iu spite of everything, Athens once again entered the 
arena to champion liberty against Philip with the lives of her citizens — 
therein lies his greatness. The tragic side of this greatness heightens its 
fascination for one who secs through the illusions of Demosthenes and per¬ 
ceives the l)otter right, Idstorioally speaking, on the side of Philip; but the 
lire of the passion of Demosthenes will carry even such a one away. This 
is Jiot the charm to winch the rhetoricians were susce])tible. What held 
tlicin spell-bound is ^vbat at iirst alienates our sympathies. Hellenic art 
restrained all wildness and passion, reducing it to the smoothest, most har- 
luonions form. Domosthenos did not .speak like this, of that we are sure. 
As a writer ho practises the art of conventionalisation with the soundest 
judgment and the most cautious intelligence—wo discover that this speaker 
can do whatever ho jdoasos, his power knows no bounds; but lie himself 
defines the narrow limits consistent with tho growth of harmonious beauty; 
beauty, if you will, of the style in winch contemporary art adorned its mauso¬ 
leums; for ill the case of Scopas and Leochares, too, vast pathos slumbers 
beneath tho swoop of the beautiful line. 

Athenian independence and power and that Greek liberty iu opposition 
to which Philip looked a barbarian and a tyrant in the eyes of Demosthenes, 
had in truth long been but a pbantom. The attempt made by Athenian 
statesmen, from Aristides to Pericles, to transform into an Athenian empire 
the confederation of cities which the repulse of the Persians had called into 
existence, was the greatost act of the Hellenes in the sphere of politics. The 
concentration of their civilisation into a unit under the hegemony of Athens 
was achieved. But the issue which the young Thucydides foresaw when, 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, ho determined to write his his¬ 
tory, fell out otherwise than ho perhaps anticipated or than was iu all 
human probability to he anticipated. Athens had not strength to subdue 
the Peloponnesus; Sparta subdued Athens and destroyed the empire — 
but with the help of the Persians, who were the real victors. The result 
was not only the desolation and brutalisation incident to a long civil war, 
but a despair of any kind of favourahlo issue — indeed of any issue at all. 
The restoration of the Athenian democracy, tho catastrophe of Sparta, which 
after Leuotra has as much as it can do in fighting for its own existence, the 
ephemeral rise of Thebes, due to the pre-eminence of a single man, all this 
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has no furfclioi' hignificancc iii the history of tlie nation except to emphasise 
the fact that none of tliese little cities could maintain a sovereignty either 
at iiome or over their neighbours; that they existed only in virtue of the 
general weakness. Even the Persian might, which imposes its will on the 
Greeks so frequently even without the aid of armed force, subsists only 
because no one attacks it. What this whole world lacks is a dominant will 
to coerce it to its mvn advantage. It lacks a master. Many are aware of 
this, many give voice to it; tliat state in particular,—founded in violence 
and yet powerful, — whic!i_ Dionysius of Syracuse carved out for himself by 
overcoming tlie Carthaginians in the liour of their need, widely dissemi¬ 
nated this feeling. Tlie fall of Ins dynasty lirought about a reaction, and 
the spirit of ancient municipal independence orved its power to the fact 
that the monarchy seemed to place even the personal freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual in jeopardy. How Pliilip Avould liavo solved the problem put iu his 
Iiands on the day of Chmr-onea, it is idle to speculate. Long before that, 
the aged Isocrates had called upon liim to lake his place as general of the 
Hellenic confederacy against tlio Persians. And now it came to pass that 
his son was confronted with tliis samo problem. lie it was who solved it. 
He is and was the master of whom the Ilelleuic nation stood in need. 

Demosthenes and all those who wore pledged to the old ideals of sover¬ 
eign cities, whether oligarchies or democracies, were naturally incapalde of 
understanding the groat king and his empire, but even Aristotle seems to 
have thought much as they did, although he had been Alexander’s tutor 
and saw clearly the need of reform in society and tlie petty states, and was 
strongly inclined to translate ids political theories into practice. His his¬ 
torical compilations ignore the Macedonia)! mwiarcJiy, and liis theories 
reveal no suspicion of what Alcxajader designed and executed. This ought 
not to astonish us, even if wo see in Alexander tlio crow)iiug figure of Hel¬ 
lenic civilisation. For all truly great men in history seem to the reflective 
eye of posterity like providential agents appearing at tlie right moment to 
accomplish what has long ago been augured as a need, prophesied and pre¬ 
pared for. As a matter of fact they accomplish the result iu quite another 
fashion, a fashion of their own, often contrary to all anticipation, filled as 
they justly are with the sense that they are contributing something new and 
original. But coutcraporaries wlio liave no power of reading history back¬ 
wards from the event (oven if their iiitorju-etation were likely to ho sound), 
experience the clash of this novel contribution 'with all the more violence 
the higher they stand over the common herd, which after all only takes up 
the catchword, crying, “Hosannah!” on Sunday, and on Friday, “Cru¬ 
cify ! ” Even now it counts itself singularly sage for taldng its catchword 
from Demosthenes or Aristotle for the condemnation of Alexander. 

Alexander went to Asia with the intention of seizing upon the empire of 
the Persian king. Tliis ho accomplished, not in a wild orgy of victory but 
with the tenacious perscvorauce whicli took three years for the conquest and 
organisation of the Eastern provinces, hut did not overleap itself by extrava¬ 
gant ambitions. It is only legend that makes him the conqueror of the 
world. lie was a Macedonian, the liereditary king of a feudal state which 
the energy of his father had transformed into a military monarchy. He 
was a Greek in the sense which even the journalists had long since learned 
to express by saying that it was not race but education that made the Greek. 
But ho Avas also recognised as tlie legitimate successor of the Achtemenides, 
and was himself willing to employ the Persians, side by side with Macedoni¬ 
ans and Hellenes, iu the service of the empire. Ills empu'e was accordingly 
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iiol. Lo be biiscd on nalionality, it was to rear itself over tlic heads of n t' 
and states, llo granted sclf-goyernment in the widest interpretation o/the 
(enn to Idngdonis, lialf-civilised tribes, Hellciiie and other towns • he not 
only rospeetod all local peculiarities of uianiiers and religion, he creu wei t 

so i'ar in this direction avS to deliver peoples from a foreign yoke _ as for 

instance in the ('a.sc of the Egyptians. But his empire was to be more than 
a confederacy, it was to bo an effective entity with the imperial rule supreme 
over all, with tlio imperial army a rcatly instrument of war in the hands of 
tl\(' sovm-oign, to compel the Universal Peace, as he called his empire, and 
Avith llio king’s oflieers able to exercise sufficient authority for the protec¬ 
tion, not only of the constituent parts of the empire against one another hut 
also of the individual against the arbitrary action of the individual commu¬ 
nity. Finally, he roalisod tiie civilising mission of tho state as fully as any 
])rinee ha.s over realised it; he look in hand the irrigation of Mesopotamia 
founded cities, built harbours, and set about the scientific exploration of liia 
newly discovered Avorld in a stylo to Avhieh even tho present furnishes fcAv 
parallels. 

'riio imperial govonnneid, like tho imperial army, Avas centred, head and 
heart, in tho king. On his person everything depended. Absolute mon- 
aivhy Avas tho only possible form for the empire. The founder of this 
ompiro, Avho lioro as many avouikIs on his body as anyone among his vet¬ 
erans, Avho eoiniuaudod in all buttles in pcrsoji, avIio himself, by ceaseless 
(oil, oarriod on the business of administration, might Avell regard himself as 
idle true king avIioso right to rule, oven his inastor, Aristotle, did not dispute, 
though he guestionod the possibility of such a man’s existence. But Alex- 
audor in no way regarded himself as a sovereign because he had the power, 
lie regarded himself as !i king by the grace of God, not in the sense of a 
more or leas dubious legitimacy, Avhich many great and petty sovereigns are 
ai)l to advanoo as solo proof of their title, but in tho sense in which the gen¬ 
uine artist and tho prophet may claim to be tho depositaries of the divine 
si)irit. It Avas tho reverse of presumption when Alexander set the divine 
clomoiit in himself in tho foreground. During his lifetime he exhibited the 
most scrupulous piety, and it is contcmjitible to tax him with hypocrisy; he 
had far more faith in mii'aclcs and oracles than Ave are willing to ascril)e to 
the pupil of Aristotle, though we can readily understand it in tho Macedo¬ 
nian and tho soldier. To him it Avas a revelation from heaven when the 
Libyan god greeted him as his son. Had not his ancestor, Heracles, been 
tlie son of Zeus and of Amphitryon? FMr him personally it Avaa the eon- 
lirmation of his faith in his oavii ini,ssion, and the divinity of its ruler gave 
his empire a religious eousocration. It Avas consistent Avith this idea that 
tho Avorship of Alexander took its placo above tlie innumerable special cults of 
Lribes and toAvns, of families and communities, as the religion of the empire 
as a Avhole. There are many instances of the Avorship of the sovereign being 
assigned a place in tho pantheon, side by side Avitli that of the godhead 
iigurod under a thousand different names and shaiAos; for the Avorship of 
defunct monarchs, tho ancient and halloAved practice of ancestor-worship 
offers a precedent. The adoration paid to Plato and Epicurus Avas of a pre¬ 
cisely siinilar character. Thus, the abuses of whioh weaklings and mis¬ 
creants on tho throne, and llatterers and sycophants among subjects, have 
been guilty, must not bo alloAved to neutralise tho historioal and spiritual 
authority of the institution of the worship of the sovereign, Avhicli is insep¬ 
arably hound up with the institution of the monarchy of Alexander. This 
monarchy is the highest phase of political and social organisation attained 
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by antiquity. For the much-laucled Roman Empire is nothing else than this 
land of monarchy, imperium et lihertas. Cscsar actually grasped at the crown 
of the Greek king, bo far as Italy and the West were concerned, Augustus 
certainly wished to be the first citizen and no more —the confidential agent 
of the sovereign people. But to the Greek half of his empire he was from 
the first botli king and god, and lie owed liis victory not least to his own 
belief and that of otlieivs in the divinity of his adoptive father. From the 
time of Hadrian the Augustan theory was in the main exploded even in 
the West. 

This Hellenistic state allowed Alexander’s scheme to drop; lie would 
have granted the Persians full rights of citizenship. Prom henceforth these 
rights pertain only to the man wlio has been Ilellenised — the legal stamp 
of such a condition being membership of an Hellenic community. This is 
clearly manifest in Egypt, where even the Roman emperor bestows Roman 
citizenship on no Egyptian wlio has not been adopted into one of the Greek 
cities of tho country. (In this connection we may leave institutions specifi¬ 
cally Roman out of account.) For the rest, the king strives to preserve the 
ideals of the elder age of Greece, the free man and the free state. Personal 
and economic liberty, legal redress, and liberty of emigration are for the 
most part secured, not only to tho subjects of a single kingdom, but to all 
Greeks. In like manner the cities enjoy a very considerable liberty of 
action, in degrees ranging from nominal sovereignty clown to the govern¬ 
ment by royal ol'lioials which is presently established in Alexandria. The 
ancient Greolc municipalities of Asia, in particular, enjoyed as subjects 
much greater privileges than, for example, the cities of Latiji countries at 
the present day. Tlio eounliy, on tho contrary, was almost everywliere 
allotted to some municipal community; that tendency with which we are 
familiar in the Roman Empire, to convert nations whiclx did not take kindly 
to town setllemouts (like tho Celts, for instance) from tribes into towns, 
if only on paper, is equally perceptible in Syria. Egypt remained “the 
country,” Qhora, but likewise remained barbarous and enslaved. One of 
the rooks on which tho civilisation of antiquity made shipwreck was the 
fact tliat the farmer was kept in tutelage or even in bondage by the city, 
and that he lagged behind it in education. Slavery, as an institution, has 
to be reckoned with only in the wc.stern half of the empire; not in Egypt, 
Palestine, and largo districts of A.sia. A community which holds property 
of its own, iinposos its own taxes, whicli has its own laws and law courts, its 
own constitution and elective magistrates, is free to all intents and purposes; 
the fact that it pays a fixed tribute to the king, and leaves to his decision or 
award all questions of peace and war, intercourse with foreign states, or even 
■with communities of its own political status, and is in many respects practi¬ 
cally subject to Ills control, does not materially detract from its liberty. 
The danger of such a situation lurks in the circumstance that it minimises 
interest in their own city among the most capable of its citizens. It offers no 
career for effective political action. Woi’se still, the citizen ceases to bear 
arms. The army consists of the royal troops, official rank goes by royal 
appointment, and the monarchy alone has great resources at its command. 
To this centre, and to courts and capitals, the stir of life and evm'y kind of 
talent is drawn. Very few of the free cities, mainly those -which still re¬ 
tained their sovereign rights, like Rhodes, remained centres of civilisation. 
Not one of the new .settlements became such, unless it 'was a royal capital. 
Doubtless there can be no genuine patriotism when the citizen takes no part 
in public life either by counsel or act. Doubtless a government which rests 
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euLirul)' n])on Hit' eapucit}^ of llie sovereign can neither be stable, nor in t! 
long run omliirc. ItuL, on the whole, we must confess that the Hellen^* 
lived at ease under this Iciiid of government. The ancient petty states alor 
chose I'atlicr to bleed to deailr than to foi'ego the empty name of libert ^ 
Wo may regard with sympathy the attempts at confederacies made by Crete' 
the 1‘eloponnesiis and HHolia; but wo cannot deny that politically they are 
of little imjiortance; tlicy are matters of no moment in the histoiV of 
civilisation. ^ 

About the year 1130 there were three men who stood forth as the repre- 
sontativos of the great ideals of life—Alexander, Aristotle, and Demosthenes. 
Domostlieuos pcrislK's; the time is gone by for his kind of Greek liberty and 
greatness ; the future in for the heroes of the vita activa and the vita contem- 
phttiva, men of action who ])assioiiatcly asnail the Doric ideal of the sophro- 
vi/ne., as Alexander did in taking the Achilles of Homer for his model. In 
many oase.s they arc innpirod solely by personal ambition, and the lust of 
phrisurc joins haud.s with the love of power. The cud is contempt for man 
and the nausea of .satiety. Of such are Demetrius, the conqueror of cities, 
and I’yrrhuH. Hut not a few liavc learned from Ari.stotle and Alexander 
what tlie duty of a king is. 'I’lm lir.st .sovereigns of the dynasties of the 
Helouoid.s and the J’tolonuc.s, Antigonns Gouatas and Iliero of Syracu.se, 
(lovotod a Hfotimo of toil and pains to tho high duty of sovereignty. 
01 eoin(me.s (tf Sparta, (ho socialistic dreamoi’ on the tlirone, perishes in the 
attempt to renew the youth of Sparta and the Ecloponnesiis. 

The men of eontoniplativo life vanish from public and often from social 
life; they niako a habit of living celibate lives in small circles and communi¬ 
ties ; clootrino alone, and that often esoteric, lakes it.s place .side by side with 
ro.soaro]i. 'riio.so who translate into action what they have learned from the 
masters generally contribule little to seicntilic inquiry. Philosophy is com- 
])elle(l 1,0 an iiuivitablo st,e[), the several sciences disengage themselve.s from 
her. What remains, — nuitaphysical and logical .speculation, — neverthele.ss 
maintains its supreiuu ascendancy in virtue of the fact that from this time 
forward tho active, olToctivo potency of philosophy shines fortlr, the potency 
which she exercises as matihtra vifw, as tho religion of tho heart and the 
nssuranee of the intellect in life and conduct. This power extends its sway 
over over widening ciredes even though it cannot reach down to the lower 
classes; and tho gulf between tho cultured and the illiterate grows broader 
and broader. Athens remains the capital citj' of this philosophy; this is its 
only title to distinction. Wide as arc the differences between the schools, 
they are agreed in tins, that their ideal i.s tho sago, the man apart, who takes 
liis stand not only above tho woidd but outside it—the reverse of the kingly 
type, d’lio liistorie continuity of the ancient ideals, Ionian no less than 
Dorian, is nmnistakable. 

Thu various sciences flourisli where the necessary means are at their dis¬ 
posal, iliat is to say, at tho courts. This does not make tlioin courtly in 
character, although Eratostliones and Aristarchus were tutor.s of princes; 
not mathematics alone hut all serious learning knows no royal road forkings. 
Tho library, tlio observatory, the scientific collections, and the medical 
school of Alexandria, which far siirpass all others, must be looked upon as 
directly duo to tlie school of Aristotle; the first two Ptolemies honoured 
learning, and for that reason gave it nothing hut moans and liberty. In the 
.second century, their unworthy successors banished the company of scholars, 
who then found liberty at leaiit in Rhodes. By tracing the course of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy we can see how tho scholars of the few places where 
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{li0y liibourGtl willi Gntliusitisui ItcRp in coiislaiit touch with oug another by 
tlieii' writings; but splendid as is tlio progress uuido by iudiyiduals, the 
number ol tliose who oiin really follow is ycry small, and we feel that a 
general stagnation must sot in if this correspoudeuee ^ruru to die out and the 
few scientific institutions perish. Without the study of jmre soieuce that of 
the applied sciences will novor make progress; it will soon loso ground. 
Thus it was, even in the department in wJiicii ohservatiou and practice most 
go hand in hand, in mccUciiio. ^ h'l'om his guograpliical, botanical, and zoolog¬ 
ical survey, Alexander lia<l left behind an ciiormons mass of material which 
was at first augmeutud by many additions. lOratosthencs, in liis map of the 
world, could use some of the astronoiineal definitions of locality vvhicli had 
evidently been made for ilie pmrposo. This is the origin of the network of 
degrees with wliich tin; globe is overlaid, and one would liaye thought that 
other scholars would have liastoncd to verify and complete it by further 
inensurements of shadows. Not so. T'rno, Eratostlicncs stands at the end 
of the third century, wlicn llio great period of advance is over, and the 
evil genius of (freece gatliers strongth to i-esL satisfied with the great things 
achieved and, by eaiioiusing them, to put a stop to further progress. The 
criticism of Ifipparehus, well gronmled as it was in tlie abstract, contributed 
something to this end by reiuvdiatiug the good attained and setting hin¬ 
drances in tlio way of a greater attainable good, for tlio sake of a greatest 
good that was luiattainablc. Every department of natural science presents 
much the same sfioutaelo. What lias been gained by the labours of the third 
century, is hero and tliore (jarried I'artlior by the few (in many cases, as was 
inevitable, by (piantitative amplification), but in tho main the scientific tliink- 
ing had been doiu'; and liy no means all the old ideas wore transmitted, 
even in this petrified form. It was left for tho nineteenth century, which in 
its own strength has lulvaneod to an incomparable height of knowledge, to 
look back and apiireeiate at its just value the achievements and intuitions 
of the earlier age. 

In the department of abstract science tlie accnnrnlation of material, — not 
only of tho whole horifugo of literature, ))ut also of all that was preserved in 
the memory of man, — was taken in hand on a scale amazingly vast. The 
lonians had already taken nolo of tlie tradition,s of barbarous nations; the 
study was prosecuted in tho spirit of Aloxander, and presently llellenisecl 
barbarians, such as Maiietlio, Berosu.s, ami Apollonius of Caria, took part in 
it, G-rammar, with philology, lexicograpliy, textual criticism, and minute 
exegesis, lilccwisc becomes a genuine science, the importance of Avhich, again, 
tlie nineteonth century lias been tho first to realise, when, in the pride of its 
own strength, it soared beyond the acbioveinciits of this early period, 
'lowarda a real ,scicneo of history, liowovor, no sf,cp had been taken, even in 
dealing with IJoiiier, wlio oonstitutod tho centre and culminating point of 
tliese studies. Nor did tho Groelcs attempt to gain a soiontific conception 
of any foreign language, not even of Jjatin. This one-sided view hampered 
their historical judgment. Not one of them tried to see from the point of 
view of another mind, and their philology and their science of history have 
therefore romainod rationalistic. 

Tho students in tlie s[)hGro of language and literature were principally 
poets, men wlioso iiitoi'i'.st was lestlietic; and the poetry of the time, in so 
far as it has come down to us, is eitlier actually erudite or has the airs and 
graces of erudition, in tliat it employs the art-forms of an earlier period, 
particularly those of I,he Ionic school. It displays a vast amount of taste 
and elegance; it tvyinos about tho stately life of the coiiiTs and the seats of 
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leaning, the quiet peristyles of the town houses and country villas hv slm 
and stream; as rich and ornate as the grotesques of the loggias in the Vati 
and the frescoes of the Farnesina, obtrusively magniacent as the allefforF^ 
of tlie Doges’ palace and of the Luxembourg. But it no longer brouerD 
forth anything that tired the .sjurit of the whole nation, and spoke to all man 
kind. Moreover, it disdained to .seek new forms, and soon prohibited the 
searcli foi- tlioin. No doubt in the lower and nrnnerically larger classes of 
society tliero conlinned to exist a poetry which satisfied their needs, a poetrv 
which would prolnrbly have a powerful charm for us by reason of its popular 
eliaracter; hut the fatal C 3 vil was that the nation rvas now altogether inca¬ 
pable of renewing its youth by ilio upspringing of fresh elements. 

Prose was more national in character and more lucid. Our terminology 
is incommonsurahlo witli that of tho period, and the works themselves have 
all fallen victims to the lator tendcncio.s of style, but wlien we see that the 
historical novel, the love-story, the roman comique, the romance of travel 
and HO fortli, are Hellenic produets, we suspect tliai intellectual activity was 
no loss marked in Lius sphere than in others. 

In tlio third century tho bias towards mysticism seems to have been coin- 
plololy KipresHod, we find no iraco of a pojmlar religious movement that 
sei'/es upon Iho hearts of men and takes their seusos captive. The Ionian 
s[)irit prevails tliroughout. ''I'lio gorgeous ritual of worship, the temple- 
hnildlng and festivals, all boar tho stamp of supoificiality. Even tho disciples 
of Plato hark back to Hocratio crilichsm: the residt being the most important 
Hciontilio work of the age, (hough to the uninitiated it looks like pure 
Hoopticism. It has its oomplcinont, liowovcr, in Plato’s own writings and in 
tho practical recognition of his moral idealism. The deficiency is none the 
less unmisLakahlo. Even with the noblest representatives of active as of 
intellectual life wo breathe a thin rationalistic air. In the second century 
mysticism begins to come slowly to the surface, frequently associated with 
tho ancient name of l-’ythagora.s, not seldom heralding the irruption of the 
liurbariau olomont and barbarian religions. And astrology, with its vain 
superstitions, has already made its appearance, having tortured into its ser¬ 
vice a hideously shallow jisoudo-scienco. 

Even ilie man in whom tho intollocLual culture of tlic Hellenistic period 
as a whole is once more grandly embodied at its close docs not escape the 
contagion of this false doctrine; I mean Po.sidonius, who, in the spirit of 
Aristotle, strove, by voyages of discovery, observations, and calculations of 
liis own, to uiiiLo tluit side of philosophy which touched upon natural science 
with metaphysics and ethics, primarily and mainly on the basis of the old 
Htoic school, though strongly iidluonced by Plato and Aristotle. Apart 
from those inorits, ho was a brilliant portrayer of manners and chronicler 
of contemporary history, a loyal adherent of the Roman oligarchy, even 
though ho preferred to live iu Rhodes, tlio most independent of free cities. 
By his monothoisin, which was a heart-felt religion with him, by the mixture 
of mysticism and reason, the abundance of his oncyclopicdic learning and his 
advocacy of encyclop)i«dic education, ho allected the succeeding age more 
pmwor fully than any other man; esp)ecially among the Romans, for Varro 
and Cicero, Sallust and Seneca are under his influence. For all our admira¬ 
tion wo must confess that ho himself is Jiot free from gross superstition, 
and that scholarship with him is in danger of being attenuated to general 
culture. We can judge of tho change when we remember that lie was the 
pupil of Pametins, tho shallow and shrewd-minded friend of Scipio iEmiliaims, 
who drew up for the Romans a handbook of the Ciceronian doctrine of duty, 
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aftenvai’ds compilotl ])y (Jiooi'o iu Iuh De Offieiis, luul wlio iiilieUsod the Fhcedo, 
because the doctrine of immortality appeared to him unworthy of tlie ad¬ 
mired dialectician. , „ 

Posidonius came from Apamoa. m byna, and countnea in which the bulk 
of'the population was Sonaitio furnish a large number of'contemporary 
poets ana writers of all sorts. But the bo.st witness to the poAvor of Hellen¬ 
ism is supplied by tho.se eirolon Avhioh oppo.so it, in tlio front ranlc the Jews, 
concerning whom we Inwo the fullcRt iuformaiion. Their independence in 
matters of detail i.s of far less importance than their oommunity of thought 
and feeling. In writings like Prororbs, Eech'siastes, and Wisdom, the 
influence of Greek thought i.4 uiuniKi.akiiblo. Before and during tlie 
Mnccabman reaction the subjeet-mattor of tlie Old Tustainoni was worked 
up by Greek methods into novels, opie„s, and dramas. Prophecy and apoca¬ 
lypse linked themselves Avith the poetic oriiclcs of Greece, and the nationalist 
movomeut, the leaders of which soon became nollenisiie princes tliem86lvB.s, 
goes but a little Avay towards severing tlm t]u'oad,s of coimocLion. In the 
early days of the empire, Philo is no loss subject than Cicero to the influence 
of Posidonius and of I’Jato. 'I'Jm .Pliarisoos of Jenusaloiu, and, still more, the 
populations of mixed clistriei.s, could not di.sown the llcllcuistio atmosphere 
they breathed. Without Aloxandev, Avithout Hellenism, wc cannot imagine 
the Gospels coming into oxistonco. 

The groat task of Ilelhmi.sm was tlie education of tho nation that ruled 
it. This was begun in timo.s out of mind, wlicn tlie Greolc cliaraoter and 
Greek Avcights and incasuni.s worn adojitod on ilio 'J'ibor, and the first tem¬ 
ples in tho Greek .style arose iu Itomaii luarkot-placos to tho gods of Greece. 
The Lalin.s had novortholess jiroscrved their national characteristics and had 
tolerated no Greek scltlomont on tlioir slioros. Now the (piestion was no 
longer one of oimtiug tho (irmik language, biitratlior of adopting tho whole of 
Greek civilisation. Greek seliolars, liearing Marcus Oieoro S])eak, lamented 
that tho last advantage of their luitiou had been taken from them, not with¬ 
out justice. And yot tliroiigh tlio winning of this soul tho West Avas Avon 
for Greek civilisation, oven lliong-li it was no loss detorminod that tho Ifol- 
lenes should one day be callod Itomad. 

It Avas of cai’dinal iiuportaueo to tlio history of tho Avorld that the 
Hellenistic kingdoms wore too Avoak to outer into tho decisive struggle 
carried on betwoon Romo and Cartilage, first for Hieily, (Avhioh Avas utterly 
lost to the Greeks,) and thou for tlio mastery of tho West. 

Romo had already banished Greek influence from Italy. 'I’his momentous 
fact of tho Avoakiioss of Grooeo avus tho result of Alexiuitlor’s untimely death 
and of tlio impossibility of maiutahiing tlio unity of tlio empire, the struggle 
for Avliich had lasted Hi'Ly years and allowed of tlio ri.so of throe great powers 
whicli mutually held one another iu cheek. By tho time Romo had over- 
coino Hannibal, Hgy])t had been so eufcoblod by mi.Hgovormuent that it put 
itself, ingloriously but prudoiitly, under the jirotcetion of tho Roman republio, 
Macedonia succumbed, not Avitliout honour. TJio king of Asia no longer 
had the power to extoiul his iiifluenco to Euro]fe ; ho forfeited to Romo the 
countries to which ho owed that title. But tho fall of the empire, now 
called Syria, involved tho .Htrongtlioning of that nationality Avhich Alexander, 
rightly estimating its value, liad desired to gain over by a share in tho 
governmont. With tho Arsacicl inonarohy, Philhellenes though they 
called thomsolvoH, a foreign nationality and an intolerant religion flung 
Hellenism back beyond tho Eupliralos. Tlio Roman senate undertook the 
government of the Greek provineos roluctanily, rightly tliinkiiig that the 
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rcaull would be ua datrimeiitiil to Lheir own people as lo the subject province 
It is none the loss true tliat a more ruthless set of blood-suckm has hardl' 
ever fallen upon ii defenceless prey. Despair made the Asiatics see a 
deliverer even in that savage Cappadocian Mithridates, thus bringing dis¬ 
aster upon disaster. Rome herself was utterly out of joint, and finally 
Greece had to furnish a stage for the decisive struggles of the Roman 
I'cvolutioii. Rhodes, the last city that had enjoyed some degree of immunity 
was pillaged by the liberators who had murdered Cmsar. How hardened 
men were to such esatastrophos we have recently learnt when it became known 
that, in the time of Sulla, northern barbarians burned the temple at Delphi ■ 
a thing that had been entirely forgotten in the traditions handed down to us. It 
has also come to light that probably at that time the whole amount of capital 
accumulated and secured in countless institutions was lost, the festivals of 
tlie gods, the games, the bauquet.s all came to air end ; the guilds collapsed, 
even those of the musioians and actons, who had provided themselves with 
charters from all the powers ; wide strotclies of the country lay desolate. 
Home few individuals acquired property whicli in the sequel became enor. 
mously valuable, and this fact in itself was a hindrance to any healthy revival. 

Augustus was the dclivoror who ultimately brought peace and order: and 
the Giaiuks did extravagant homage to liieir saviour. He deserved it, no 
doubt, but frosli sap could no longer rise in the decrepit and mutilated tree, 
llollunism had soon everything perish that lire and sword could destroy; the 
solo thing left intact was the intellectual heritage of her forefathers. With 
them she took rotugiq they proved themselves victorious even over the 
Romans, her lords. Thus was cousumuuitod the process which determined 
the future of tlio world, the proo('ss by whicli the nation not only resigned 
all political aspirations, but blotted out the whole of tlie last three centuries, 
insisted on speaking as Plato or Domosthenos spoke, or even like Herodotus 
and Lysias, forgot evoii tlio cloods of Alexander in contemplating Salamis and 
Marathon, and actually went so far a.s to dispute the possibility of progress 
in poetry and pliilosophy (iuclusivo of tho .several sciences) beyond that of the 
classic age, which it chose to conclude with tho Attic period. Imitation was 
now tire only safe way, the very principle of progress was challenged. This 
was the ease oven more in theory than in practice ; tho plastic arts, for ex- 
anqde, still continued to do original work, because artists are seldom burdened 
with Utovary culture. But iu the whole sphere of language the results could 
not fail to be disastrous, for tho gulf between the educated classes, — who, 
by virtue of sohooliug and study, could twist thoir speech into the mode of 
throe centuries ago and more, — and the populace, — whose speech, thus de¬ 
prived of all ennobling iiiflueucos, rapidly degenerated,—presently became so 
wide tliat they hardly uttompted to arrive at a common understanding. The 
difficulty of artificial modes of speech made it necessary for rhetoric and the 
art of stylo to take tho first place iu the schools, and words gradually stifled 
ideas. Nor was novelty in tho latter thonglit desirable, they were all the 
more welcome if they were as classic as the words. The whole object of 
life was really nothing more than a repetition of forms, and of siihstance 
(so far as there was any substance), hallowed by antique usage. Even so 
obsolete an institution as tho gyranasLio games was revived, the old religions 
worship was laboriously restored ; in the seoond century after Christ, Apollo 
began once more to dispense oracles in vor.se. The authority of Homer was 
exalted to an extravagant piteh; every one know him wlio had been to sohool 
at all. In extensive circles the use of Homeric plu-ases passed for poetry, 
the ITomoric Olympus for religion, and now, for the first time, ho took the 
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place held to-day hy the Old Testament among tliose who have no other book, 
This is most plainly manifest iir Christian polemics. 

Under the liberal and Philhellenic government of the dynasty that 
came to the throne with Nerva, the world prospered; in a material sense 
Asia has never been happier. The age could boast of orators who spoke like 
Demosthenes and Plato in one. A certain amount of philosophical traiuincr 
prevailed among educated men ; lovable and able individuals are not lacking- 
such men as Plutarch, who paints that copy of real Hellenism which the 
heroes of the French revolution adopted instead of the original, and who 
transmits to Moiitaigne, for example, a large portion of the worldly wisdom 
of the Greeks. The work of compilation by which astronomy and geography 
are summed up by Ptolemy, grammar by Herodian, and medieine by Galen, 
is of the irtmost value from the standpoint of history. A shallow Semitic 
pamphleteer like Lucian copies tire graceful form-s of antiquity with such 
skill, that in the Renaissance and the days of the Eclaircissement he passes 
for a leading representative of the Greek spirit. But the age is in its dotage 
foi- all that; there is natural science without experiment, abstract science 
without unbiassed examination, knowledge without pliilosophy. The deeper 
souls liave reached a point at which their strength lies in resignation. Hope, 
the only treasui'C of all those in Ihuulora’s box to remain with man in the youth 
of the nation, has now fled. None liave now a living faith save those who 
renounce the world. The Platonic Eros is no longer a force, and tiie Agape 
is known only to those to whom Paul has revealed it. IMen’s souls are 
weary ; presently their liodics too begin to sicken. jEsculapius is the only 
god of heaven whoso worship flourishes side by side with that of the 
emperors, the gods of the empire ; the feeble liealtli of the individuals of 
whom wc hear most becomes a disquieting factor; under Marcus Aurelius 
the first great wave of mortality sweeps over the empire. From this point 
the downward course is rapid, especially when, with Severus,the empire falls 
into the hands of barbarian generals. Nor must it be forgotten that Angus- 
tn,s greatly circumscribed the eastern half of the empire, which he permitted 
to remain Greek, lie romanisod the Danube provinces, Illyria, Africa, and 
even Sicily, Every year tlieEast sent a strong contingent to the West, and 
thougli the fact contributed tiie largest share to tlie assimilation of Greek 
culture by the West (in Rome, for example, the language of the Christian 
congregations was Greek until some time after this), tliese emigrants were 
none the loss permanently lo.st to the Greek nation. In the East the ancient 
nations were astir ; as early as tlie second century an Aramaic literature 
begins, in Phrygia inscriptions appear in the vulgar tongue; in spite of 
Longinus, the Palmyra of Zonobia is not a Greek city anymore; there is an 
alarming increase of .spiritual force in barbarian religions; even in that 
which came across the frontier fi-om the Parthians. In those circles into 
which Gnosis, so-called, leads us, which did not consist wholly of ignorant per¬ 
sons, the Greek element is only one of nmny._ The imperial army becomes 
more and more a force that makes for barbarism. No wonder that civihsa- 
tioji collapses, with the empire out of joint, and the ravages of the Gemans 
— whom the classicism of the age dubs Soythians,^ in the phrase of Hero¬ 
dotus— just beginning. By their misdeeds at this period the Goths and 
Vandals riohly earned the secondary sense attached to their name, it 

has been mistakenly associated with the devastation of Italy and Atrica. 
They reduced Greece to a desert, they destroyed Olympia; worse still, they 
annihilated the prosperity of Asia. The athletic games which had taken 
the place of the gymnastic contests of antiquity, but had always retame 
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sdinclliing of t!ie spidi of five ktiev, pvaciically came to an end. All tint 
poiioo luul allowed to come into being — temples, monuments, and'theatres — 
wiiH doNti'oycd lo build inadequate walls. Far and wide the thin stratum of 
(he educated clab.se.s that overlaid a people half estranged from civilisation 
[lorisln'd on ti rely. Some sori, of order was restored by Diocletian and, Constan¬ 
tino, but the plane of the Greek king had now been taken by the oriental 
snltan; tho free man liad died out. Thou came the church, which pres- 
eutly forbade froodom of thought. Origeii was a thinker and philological 
.student idinost. witliout poor among his contemporarie.s. Eusebius had no 
equal among tlio scdiolars of hi.s day. It was therefore not the fault of Chris¬ 
tianity if tliese two men had no successors, but gave place to the purblind 
and l)arely honest superstition of Atliana,sius and the vulgar abuse of Epi- 
idianius. On tho contrary, Christianity showed it.s affinity with Hellenic 
eivili.satiim by tlio v('ry fact that they withered togetlier. Its earthly victory 
should dazzle tho eyes of those least of all who believe in the kingdom of God 
that Jesus ]>veachcd. Of this there is hardly a trace at the council of Niesa. 

'riic (|ualitiRH that were at work in tho decay of civilisation were essen¬ 
tially (i ronk—satisl'actiou in pro.sent achievement, and reverence for authority. 
'I’lu; classicist movement allowed tliciu lo gain exclusive sway. Hand in 
hand with, thorn wont a line souse of form ; tlie imitative faculty has never 
attained greater trium])lis. Christianity also submitted to the yoke of 
ehissicist liiotorio; llio iuqu'ossivo serinoms of tho great Cappadocians bear 
Avilnoss to this, no loss (ban the childish Symposium of the Virgins of 
hlothodius. In league with tho elmrch, this formal culture has the great 
merit of having jiresorvod a largo portion of the literature of autiquit3'' as an 
aid to (iduoation. I’he Greek faculty of abstract thought showed itself 
mighty for good and evil. In tho midst of tho torriblo third century, it was 
able lo take rofugo iii the purer air of immalorial conceptions, though at the 
(10,st of the delight in tlio visible world characteristic of the Ionic school. 

There was little of Plato hut his uamo and tlio mysticism of his old age 
in this last great philosophical movomeut which called itself after him; and 
it Avus never more alien to tho Greek .spirit tlian Avlion it tried by fan¬ 
tastic necromancy to hold fast tho uiicieiit system of religion. The same 
mode of thouglil practically prevailed to tho same extent on Christian soil, 
not only in tlio many circles which the church had ropudiated ; orthodox 
dogma is itself hut one of those systems, though one tliat Avas canonised and 
preserved for centuries togoUior Avith the Avholo body of classical civilisation. 
Tills torpor is naturally ropollcut to us, ospeoially Avlieii we contrast it with 
the active jirogrcss of tho Roman cliurcli Avhich takes tlie task of civilising 
tho West out of the IuukIh of imporial Romo and surpasses all slie has done. 
Nevortlioless, there is a certain grandeur in tho spectacle of this ancient and 
mummified eivilisalion proHcrviiig tho Greek nation from utter Avreck, in the 
face, nltimaioly, of onslavcmont to a barbarous race and a stern and aggres¬ 
sive religion. But if such a great political and intollcolual future as_we 
should wish them is ever to smile upon the Greek's, or rather, the Roiurei, it 
Avill not come by way of Gic ropvistinatiou of any obsolete form whatsoever, 
it AVill not bo brought about diroclly by the spirit of antiquity, Avhether 
Greek or Christian; but tho Avholo nation must become noAV by the assimila¬ 
tion of tho modern culture of tho West. Tho West, it must be borne in 
mind, did not imitato the Ilellouos, it made a right use of its heritage from 
them to liberate itself and renew its youth. This service they still render, 
and will continue to render, to tlio individual man. By lifting their eyes to 
the glory of Greece, whetlier it bo Ilonioric or Doric, Athenian or Hellen- 
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ihtic, men will evermore gain strength to he free and to enter willingly into 
the service of the Idea, and thus, if they have strayed from the right patli, 
will learn to find their way back to nature and to God. 

Politically the Greeks did not gain the mastery of the world, they did 
not even attain to national unity; but a homogeneous civilisation for the 
whole world, nevertheless, came into being through them. In such a civil¬ 
isation for the future we too believe, and we labour to realise it because we 
desire and advocate the fellowship and concord of many nations, countries, 
and languages. But the civilisation of the world knows no stronger tie than 
the groundwork common to all gouuine civilisations; and that is our heritage 
from Greece. 
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A GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OP GRECIAN HISTORY 

A nuiKl!' SUHVEY OE THE SOUKCES 

Ik a previous purl of LliiM work reference has been made to the large 
number of historians of Greece and to the fragmentary coiiditioii in wliicli 
their works luivo come dowii to us. Attention has also been called to 
the comparatively small aid which the historian of Greece receives from 
epigraphical inscriptions. Tliere are, to he sure, various inscriptions that 
give an incidental aid ; as, for example, the famous inscription on the leg of 
the statue of Ramses II at Abu-Simbel; an Athenian inscription referring 
to the work on tlio Ereohthenm ; inscriptions from tlie walls of the temples 
at Ephesus, at Priene, and the like. All of tliese, however, give but inci¬ 
dental glimpses ; taken togotlier they would make but a most meagre and 
fragmentary historical record. There is, however, one inscription extant of 
far greater importance. This is the so-called Parian marble or Parian 
chronicle, which was found originally at Paros, was brought to England in 
1627 at tire instance of tlie oari of Arundel, and was subsequently presented 
to the University of Oxford, where it forms part of the collection of Arundel 
marbles. 

This inscriptiozi originally comprised an epitome of the chief events in 
Grecian history (with various notable omissions) from the alleged reign of 
Cecrops, 1318 i?.o., to the archonship of Diognetus, 264 B.O. At present, 
however, the last part of the record is lost, so that the extant portion comes 
only to the time of Diotiraus, 354 n.c. Various parts of the inscription are 
more or less illegible, and there are, as just noted, numerous very noteworthy 
omissions, particularly as regards political events. Moreover, the entire 
record, as pointed out by Clinton,^ is everywhere one year out of the way. 
Nevertheless, as a guide to the sequence of events in Grecian history and as 
a check on the other sources, the Parian chronicle is of the very greatest 
importance. It is not known just when or by whom this inscription was 
made, but it is apparezrtly based on earlier sources that are in the main 
fairly reliable. 

1 Fasti HdUnici. 
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As the ('iiLiro iuscriplion of Lho I’iuiaii cliroiiiclo is contaiued on a slab of 
nuirblc only about, three and a half feet in length, it is obvious that its record 
must bo of the most epitomised cliaractcr; in short, a mere sequence of 
}uvrao8. Eor a fuller record of the events of Grecian history we must turn 
to the usual .sources, tho manu,scripts of tire liistorians proper. Non-historical 
writing,s are not to bo altogether ignoi-ed, to bo sure. In many cases they 
furnish us inq)orlaut aids in iilling in gaps or in siqiplyiiig details. In par- 
tie.ular tho dramatists and the orators furnish important historical data ■ 
among tho former, jE.scliylus, Euripide.Si Aristophanes ; among the orators' 
r.sicus, Isoorale.s, Alschinc.s, and Donio.stlicnes. Tire works of Plato and 
Aristotle and, to a les.s extent, of other philo.sophers are also to be looked to 
hero and there. Rut all of those, let it he repeated, are of meagre importance 
compared with the records of tlio liistorians proper. 

yoiuctliing has boon said iu another place of the large number of Greek 
historians. Mr. Glint,on lists forty-.sevon by name who flourished prior to 
JlOtin.c.; and this without including the historians of Alexander. Among 
t.hoso are such more or less familiar names as Cadmus of Miletus, Hecatteus, 
irollauieus, Ctosias, Ephoru,s, T'hcopompus, Dinon, and Anaximenes. But 
of the entire list of earlier writers only three are represented by extant works 
in iinything hut tho most fragmentary condition. These three bear the 
famous naiuos llerodotius, Thuoydide.s, and Xenophon. All of these lived 
within tho same century; and each of them left a detailed account of a 
rolativoly brief but highly .signifleant period of Grecian history. The story 
of lloroclotus closes with the year 478 it.c.; Thucydides deals with twenty- 
0110 years of tho l*olopoime,slan War, though taking an incidental glance 
at earlier history; Xcu()[)lion, taking up the account of the Peloponnesian 
War whore Thucydides loaves off, conliinios the record to the death of 
Epaminoudas in ilio year 302 n.o. 

Cuvunisly enough, there is no Greek liistovian after Xenophon, for about 
two centuries, whoso works liavo been preserved; and tlie records of Grecian 
history for all other periods than those covered by Herodotus, Thucydide,s, 
and Xenojihon are mostly preserved in the writings of authors who lived 
long after Greece had cease.d to have importance as an autonomous nation. 
But of course those writings drew upon eonteinporary records ; and being 
made at a time wliou it was i)o,ssiblo to chock tlieir accounts with numerous 
histories that are now lost, they have almost the same significance as if they 
wore themselves contemporary sources. These later writings arc corapara- 
'voly few iu number. By far tho most important of them is the general 
story of Diodorus, to which roforonce has so frequently been made, 
still’s ahridgmout of Trogns Rompeius is also of value; as are the biog- 
phics of Plutarch and of Oorneliua Nopos. The chronicle of Eusebius 
pplios many gaps in the record, particularly as regards the earlier periods 
X Grecian history ; and tho same is true of the work of Pausanias, which, 
“Ugh dealing primarily with geography, makes iinjiortant historical allu- 
~ here and there ; as, for example, iu regard to the Mcsseniaii wars. 
Ives of Alexander the Great by Arrian and by Qnintius Curtins, based 
I now lost work,s of Alexandrian c()ntemporarie,s, furnish us full records 
age of the Macedonian hero. For the post-Alexandrlan epoch the 
ants of Polybius are the chief source for the periods which they cover. 
ie.se are so meagre that our main reliance must he placed upon the 
al historians Diodorus and Justin, here as for so many other periods, 
tddly enough, no single work except tho general histories has come 
n to us that deals with the history of Greece as a whole; that history 
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can be reconstruolecl only by piecing iogellier the various fragmentary 
records, and he who would know Grecian history at first hand has clnefly to 
attend to tlie authorities just mentioned. When one has read Diodorus and 
Justin, Plutarch and Nepos, and Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Arrian, 
and Curtins, one lias appealed to the chief among first-hand sources of Gre¬ 
cian history. Wo Jiave already had occasion to refer to some of these at 
considerable length, and fuller notes concerning them will be found in tlie 
present bibliography; hnt there is one of them whose work is so important 
and whose position as a factor in the history of literature is so unique that 
we are justihed iu giving more extended attention to him here. This is, of 
course, the oldest and in some respects the most remarkable of all, Herodo¬ 
tus ; an author whom we encounter almost everywhere in the old Orient 
and who serves as almost our sole Avitness for the great events through 
which Greece attained a dominant place among tlie nations, —the events, 
namely, of the so-called Persian or Median Wars. 

Herodotus, the celebrated father of history, or, as K. 0. Jtliiller styles 
him, the father of prose, was born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, about 
484 B.c,, and died at Thurii, Italy, about 424 b.c. Halicarnassus was a 
colony of Doric Greece, and therefore Herodotus Avas related in his ancestry 
rather to the Spartans than to the Athenians. His work, however, was not 
Avritten in the Doric dialect but in the Ionic, Avbich at that time Avas tlie 
accepted vehicle of litoraiy productions in Greece, being the dialect generally 
employed by Homer, Hesiod, and the long line of logographers. The style 
of Herodotus has been recognised by critics of all succeeding ages as almost 
perfect of its kind. 

As to the life of the man himself, comparatively little is knoAvn, A 
Avealth of fable is associated Avith Ids name, as Avitli that of most celebrities 
of antiqxrity, but the part of this Avhich may be accepted as historically 
accurate is almost indnitosimal. Certain ideas, hoAvever, have grad¬ 
ually clustered about the name of Herodotus that ly common consent 
are accepted as represonting his biography, in default of more accurate 
information, Avhich latter, presumably, Avill never be lorthcoming. Thus it 
is accepted that he Avas hoi'ii at Halicarnassus of parents named Lyxes and 
Dryo, and that he Avas the nopheAV of Panyasis, a famous epic poet, from which 
latter oircunistaneo it may bo inferred that he came of a literary lineage. 
It is further alleged that he left Halicarnassus owing to the tyranny ot 
Lygdamis, the ruler of the colony, Avhohad put to death his uncle Panyasis. 
It is believed that Ilci'odotus went to the island of Samos and lived there 
for several years; Avhother he made his extensive journeys in search of 
knowledge thoucc, or at a later period, is not ascertained. In either event 
it is hold that lie SAibsoqucntly returned from Samos to Halicarnassus, and 
perso]ially assisted in the overthroAV of the tyrant Lygdamis. Even after 
this event, lioAvcver, it Avould appear that Herodotus did not find Halicar¬ 
nassus a sati.sfactory place of residence, as he subsequently migrated to the 
Greek colony of Thurii, in Italy, where his last days Avere spent, and where 
it is presumed he repolishod and completed his history. The colony in Ilium 
Avas first established in the year 443, but Avhether or not Herodotus was a 
member of the first company that went out to it is in dispute; that he hnaliy 
went there, however, seems to be accepted without reserve. • 

Tlicse meagre facts, some of them by no means too well autlienticated, 
constitute practically all that is knoAvn from outside authority regardmg tiie 
actual life of Herodotus. There are, to be sure, numerous other traditions 
current, some of which were doubtless founded upon fact, and a tew o 
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wliicli lu'o nlniOHi iiisopiivably aHsociatcd witli lUo name of Herodotus S li 
for oxjuiiple, is llio story that Herodotus read the books of his ^reat histor ’ 
before tlie poople of Athens, and ereated sneh popular eiithusfasm thorM.! 
that tlio HUiu of ten talents CX2,000, -110,000) was voted him from the 
])ublic treasury. If tliis bo taken as true to fact, it would appear that th> 
business of Hteratiiro was not ill paid even in that early day. Another lale*^ 
or iiossibly an elaboratioii of tlie same one, alleges that Herodotus desired to 
make liis 'lilstory known to the (ireek world, and decided that this could best 
bo iiocoui]dished l)y reading it before the assembled multitudes at Olympia 
dust when this j'eading was lield is not clear, but, notwithstanding this lack 
of (late, it is alh'god that the reading ci-oated the greatest enthusiasm, and 
that Herodotus divided tho honours of the occa.sion with the winners of the 
Olympic ganuis. 

Another (dahoratiou of tho laic, which one would fain believe true 
assovts that tho youthful 'rimoydidcs, listening to the recital of Herodotus' 
^vaH moved lo tears, and fired wdth tho ambition to follow in the footsteps of 
tho gi-cat writer. 'I'lie cold hand of modern scepticism has been laid rudely 
on this triidition, it being nsserlod that tho date of the birth of Thucydides is 
too nonr tliat of Herodotus lo lend authouticity to the story. But, be that 
as it may, tin's talo is iirohahly as near the truth as most of the others which 
wo liavo associated witli tho namo of tho father of history. 

Tho work of [l(n' 0 (lotus is romarkablo, among other things, as being the 
oldest comph'to prose eom[)OKition that baa como down to iis from classical 
auU(|uiLy. It must not bo inferred from tliis that Herodotus was the first 
th’cek who Avi'oto ])roso, 'I'liu fact i.s far otherwise. Tlie so-called father of 
prose was, as is well known, iirecodod by a long lino of Greek writers, who 
oonijiosod not merely prose compositions, but compositions on history. The 
names of many of tlioso men are known, but thoiv wmrks have come down to 
ns only in meagre fragments. As such, however, they serve to prove the 
wide gap which sejiaraled tho host of them from tlicir successor Herodotus. 
Indeed it is doubtloss hecauHo of the surpassing exoeUcuce of the history of 
Herodotus that his woi'k lived on through tlie labours of successive copyists, 
while the works of his predecessors were ])ermitted to disappear through 


slow decay like tlie works of so many other and later writers of antic[uity. 

If it ho true that the stylo is tlie m.iu, then we may feel tliat after all, 
despite tlie meagre eoiilomporary rcc.oi'ds us to his life, the man Herodotus 
is well known to us; for his great work, possibly the only one that he 
ever composed, lias come down to us intact. Not indeed that the actual 
manuscript of liis own production has been prosorved. No author of classi¬ 
cal Groeco has conic down to ms diroetly in tliis .sense. But in that day tho 
individual copyist did in a small way what the printing-press to-day accom- 
plislics on a larger scale. And of tho numerous copies that were made 
of Herodotus in succeeding ages down to the period of the Renaissance, 
Homothiug loss than a score are still preserved. Most of these date only 
from the fiftoenth, fourteenth, or, at the earliest, tho tenth century. There 
are, however, two or throe that are nudoiihledly still more ancient, though 
probably none that was written wilhiii a tbonsaiid years after the death of 
the author liiinself. Tlie fact of numerous oopies made in different ages by 
different Iiands being available for comparison, however, makes it reasonably 
sure tiiat Ave liave in the carefully edited editions of modern scholarship a 
fairly accurate representation of what Herodotus actually wrote. 

I'his Avork, then, is commonly spoken of as tlie History of the Persian War- 
It is really much more than Unit. Starting Avith the idea of the Teraian 
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War af 3 a foundation, Herodotus lias built a structure vrliicli might, perhaps 
with more propriety, be tonued a liistory of the world as known in his day. 
The work itself malces it clear tliat, in acquiring material for its composi¬ 
tion, the author travelled extensively in Asia and in Egypt. He visited 
Babylon, and gives us the description of an eye-witness of the glories of that 
famous capital; and lie sojourned long in Egypt, saw with his own eyes the 
Pyramids and other monuments of that wonderful civilisation, and heard 
from the priests fabulous tales of the past history of their conutry. 

When one reflects what must have been the range of observation of the 
average stay-at-home Greek of that day, one readily understands how much 
of wliat Herodoims saw in these foreign lands liad the charm to him of abso¬ 
lute novelty. lie had but to recount what he had seen and heard —a fair 
degree of literary skill being of course presupposed —to produce a narrative 
which would liave all the charm for his compatriots of a fascinating romance. 
The marvels of his actual observation in Babylon and in Egypt must have 
seemed to him more wonderful than anything he could conceivably invent. 
Therefore, even had hi.s solo object been—as quite probably it was — merely 
to make air entertaining narrative, he had no inducement to depart from the 
recital of the truth as he saw and heard it. That, in point of fact, he did 
thus cling to tliG truth i.s admitted to-day on all hands. There were periods, 
however, within a few hundred years of his own epoch, when Herodotus was 
considered by ovon the be.st authorities of tbo time as a bald romancer. The 
Greeks and Romans of about the beginning of our era, with Plutarch — or a 
“ false Plutarch ”; the (iiie.stiou of authenticity is an open one — at their head, 
did not hesitate to stigmatise Herodotus as a writer of fables. “Plutarch” 
even went further and as.sGrted that he was a malignant perverter of the 
truth as well. 

Such detractions, however, did not at all alter the fact that the story of 
Herodotus had an abiding interest for each succeeding generation of readers, 
and it is one of the curious results of modern exploration and investigation 
to prove that very often whore Herodotus was .supposed to have invented 
fables he was, in point of fact, merely narrating, in the clearest manner 
po,ssible, what ho had actually .seen. 

Mixed witli these recitals of fact, to he sure, there is much that is really 
fabulous, but this is cliietly true of those things which Herodotus reports by 
licarsay, and explicitly labels as being at second hand. "Whether fact or 
fable, however, the cirtire story of Plerodotus has at once the fullest interest 
and the utmo.st importance for the historian of to-day. For where it tells us 
facts about the nation,s of antiquity, these are very often facts that would 
otherwise be slurt out absolutely from our view; and where he relates fables, 
he at least preserves to us, iu a vivid way, a picture of the mental status and 
the intellectual life of a cultivated Greek in tlie period of the greatest 
might of that classical nation. 

Our present concern is witli the part of Herodotus that deals explicitly 
with the affairs of Greece. This has particular reference to the Persian 
Wars, although giving many incidental references to other periods of history. 
For this period of the Persian invasions Herodotus is practically our sole 
source, and wo have drawn on him largely at first liand. His narrative here 
may be paraphiusod and in some slight details modified, but can never be 
supplanted. The account of Herodotus closes with the year 478—the 
definitive year in which the Poi'sians were finally expelled from Greece. _ As 
Herodotus wa,? six yoavM old in 478, lie rau.st have had personal recollections 
of the effect produced upon his elders by the accounts of the battles ox 
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'riionuoiiylto, Siiliimis, and Flidioa; must indeed all liis life have been as 
ciaied with men who ])arLiuipiited in these conflicts ; liia account theref 
Ims all Uui i)raetieal I'orce of the report of a contemporary witness 

Ah wo have said, tlio ])orioil following the Persian wars —the age of 
I’erielos — found no contemporary historian, though the writings of the poet~ 
and tlui orators to some extent inako amends for the deficit; and the art 
trcasiiri's tlvat liavo been tjrose.rvcd arc more eloquent thanxTOi-ds in their 
testimony to the eulture, of the time. 'I’lio general historians and bioo'. 
raphers supply us with the chief details of the political events of the 
time and l)ridgo for ns the gap between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
wars. 

When we reach the Peloponnesian War itself we come upon the work of 
the master historian 'rhucydides. A critical estimate of his writings has 
ulroiwly been given and need not ho repeated here. Neither need we lake 
up at length the work of Xenophon, who, as already noted, explicitly con¬ 
tinued tlm history of '’I'lnicyditles. We have previously had occasion to 
point out that X(iuo])hou did not equal his great predecessor in true his¬ 
torical sense, or in breadth and inqjartiality of view. Ills partiality for 
Hjiai'U and his frimidship for Agosilaus led him to do scant justice to the 
groat 'I’liehau EiiiuiiiiioiKlaH, uiul wo have previously noted how the record 
of Diodorus, rather tluiu the (soutempovary aeeoimt of Xenophon, is our 
best source for the history of the 'rhel)au hero. Nevertheless Xenophon 
remains an imjiortant sonreti for the ])oriod of wlrioh his i/effm'cfa treats. 
Ills more popular work, tlie Anahems, describes a picturesque incident in 
Grecian history, which Avas important rather as an adumbration of possible 
future events than heeause of its iiitrinsie interest. 

Coming to the Macodoniaii epooh wo (hid, as might he expected, that the 
picturosque life of Alexander called forth a multitude of chroniclers; all of 
which, as has boon said, were superseded ))y the later rvorks of Arrian and 
Curtins. 

iloeapitnlating in a few words what has just been said of the original 
sources of Grecian history, it would ap|)oar that the reader wlio has before 
him the works of Diodorus, Justin, Plutarch, Nopos, Herodotus, Thucyd¬ 
ides, Xenophon, and Aii-iau will liavo access to the chief fountain-heads 
u])ou whi(di modem hisLoriiUis have drawn, lint it will be clear to anyone 
wlio considers tliosc authors in their entirety tliat the idea of Grecian history 
lo ho gained by reading theso elassical writers alone would he a somewhat 
disjointed and unsatisfaetory one. hlauy points of chronology would remain 
obsoure; thei-o would bo many gaps in the story. Yet, the view thus to be 
gained was the only one accessible until al>out a century ago. The revival 
of interest in the elassical authors that came about along Avith the general 
iutolloctual advanoo in the Lime of EliKabeth, liad led to the translation 
of many classical authors by such men as Tliomas North, Philemon Hol¬ 
land, and Artliur Golding. It iiad led also, as avg have noted, to the pro¬ 
duction of Sir Walter Raleigh’s general history, Avhich was complete for the 
pori(Kl during Avliich Greece Avas an im])ortaut nation. But tliere Avas no 
other attom])t to unify the story of Gj'oeiau liistory and give it a modern 
garb until more than a eoiitury later. 

Thou the stimulus given to historical investigation by the success of 
Gibbon’s splendid Avorlc, led to an attempt to treat the history of Greece in a 
manner equally comprohousivo. Tho man Avho first undertook tlie task 
in England was William Mitford. The Avork that he produced was an 
epochal one, replete with scholarship, yet it had certain limitations which 
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led clirecUy to the production by another hand of a yet more monumental work 
on the same subject, hjor, as is wcll kuown, the history of Grote was written 
with the explicit intention of combating the conception of Grecian civilisation 
that Mitford’s book !md made current. 

There are two quite different points of view from which the history of a 
foreign nation may be regarded. One of these may be called the “ sympa¬ 
thetic,” tlic other the “ antipathetic ” view. It was the latter of these which 
Mitford ohobc, or rather to which ho was impelled by temperament, in dealing 
with those phases of Athenian life which are the central facts in the political 
history of Greece. It may bo laid down almost as an axiom that it is impos¬ 
sible to write a truly great history of a great people from the antipathetic 
standpoint. At best, o?ie can obtain only a surface knowledge of a foreign 
people — it is hard enough to gain a correct knowledge of one’s own race. 
Every peoide, like every individual, is a strangely inconsistent organism. 
The deeds of its diverse mood.s never seem to harmonise; they are as dif¬ 
ferent as the two sides of a shield or medal, and in proportion as we seize on 
one phase or another of tho inconsistencies, we change utterly tlie type of the 
picture. Of coui'se the groat hi.storian must see all sides and properly adjust 
them; hut tho difficulty is this : it is much easier to detect the inconsistencies 
tlian the underlying (jonsistoncics, which, after all, are necessary to national 
life, lienee tho uutijnitbclic historian makes out a strong case against the 
nation with relative case, while quite overlooking the better side; whereas 
tlie sympathetic historian, while searching for the better side, cannot by any 
possibility overlook the obvious incomsistenoies. 

To illustratt) from tlie ease in hand: Milford was an ardent tory, and he 
insisted on weighing Greek conduct in his own balance. He never failed to 
sneer at tho domocrailo ioudoncy of Athens, and to point out the inconsist¬ 
encies ill Atheiiian life. And ho found ample material. Nothing is more 
startling to tho student who undertakes a careful survey of the history of 
Greece than tho glaring defects of this people. Take two or three illus¬ 
trations : d'lio Athoniaiis coiilondcd all along for equality of rights, yet 
(1) the majority of their eo-resideiits wore slaves; (2) they frequently 
denied to their best citizens tho xirivilcge of living in Athens, banish¬ 
ing them, without even the charge of crime, by ostracism; and (3) they 
strove all along to establish imperial xiower for Athens over other cities 
— strove so fiercely for it that the final ro.sult was the utter overthrow of 
Greece itself. 

Again, tho Atlioniaii is said to have worshqiped the gesthetic and the 
beautiful, llis xiootry and art attest tho truth of the claim. Yet at table 
he ate with his lingers; in the streets he committed indescribable vulgari¬ 
ties without concealineiit; and iu his relations with his fellows he indulged 
in practices of the most revolting kind so commonly that to “love after 
the manner of the Greeks ” became an oxjprobrious by-word among nations. 
Herodotus himself records that the Greeks taught these practices to the 
Persians, wlio to this day are rexoroached with them. _ ... 

To go no further, here is jfienty of material for the antipathetic historian. 
Yet even a very brief analysis might serve to modify the first judgment which 
would tend to denounce tho Greclcs as the most inconsistent and disrexmtahle 

of mortals. _ i i. ^ t. 

Tlm.s, as to tho slaves, a sympiatlietic historian would not forget that 
slavery had existed alino.st everywhere in antiquity, among Hamitic, Semitic, 
and Aryan races alilce; and that modern nations did not throw it off for more 
thap two thousand years after the downfall of Greege. Nor wdi he forget 
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IliiiL iliu hiHi gi'ciat nation to diaciircl it was the United States, the most 
advanced ol domoc.racics; and tliat, when the great struggle came through 
which it was at last rooted out there, practically all Europe sympathised in 
spirit with tho slavo-holclGr, and uot with the party that strove to free their 
iellow-mon. Those are grotesque inconeistencies; but with the later history 
in mind wo can aoavcoly hold up the matter o£ slavery as an essentially Greek 
iiicoiiHistonoy. 

d'hon consider tlic question of ostracism. At first sight it surely seems 
difllcult to hring witldu tlic pale of reason this fact of the banishment from 
Athens of one great citizen after another—of Theraistocles, the hero of Sala- 
miH, of ArisLiiU's tho Just, of tho brilliant Alcibiades, of Xenophon, and of 
'rimoydides. lint consider tho matter a little further. Here was a little 
lieople, numerically iu.sigiiiticaut, who had got hold of a unique principle. 
'I'lioy luul expcricneed the pleasures of personal liberty, of free “government 
(d', for, and liy the poojdc,” and all the world about them looked jealously 
on Llieir ex'pcriineiiL. Always tho gold of Torsia was at hand to help on an 
ai'isloeratie jiarty at home in Llic effort to overthrow tho democratic party 
l)y whuLovor mcan.s, fair or foul. 

What then must noeessarily 1)0 the attitude of the best citizens of Athens 
toward any one of their uumbei- who gained yory groat popularity and 
inlluonce, and who soomod ambitimis to u.so his power autocratically ? 
Why, such a person, however ro.s])oetod, however loved even — indeed just 
ill proportion to the respect and affoetiou that he inspired — must be 
regarded with appi'ohousiuu. And tho ballot for ostracism solved the 
problem, after a fasluoji. It ro(pui'od no charge against tlie citizen. It 
acaiused him of no erime. It merely gave ol'licial expression to a popular 
belief that it were l)etter fur tlie state that this citizen should retire for a 
time from its ])roeiueLs. It was a c(n)fes.siou of governmental wealcnes,s, 
to bo sure. A jiowerful uiiillod democracy like tho United States in modern 
limes has no need of such a law ; hut a weak government like that of 
Eraiico still thinks itself obliged somotimos to resort to it in case of political 
offeiulors, who are feared for exactly tho same reason that led to ostracism 
in Atlieus—.a-s witness tho caso of liorouledo and Ids allies. In this view 
then tho practieo of ostracism, whioli very probably preserved the democratic 
government of Athens long after it would otherwise have been overthrown, 
is not the grotesque inconsi.stoiicy it at first sooms. 

As to the factions of tho cities, which led to what Ruakin calls the 
“suioido of Greece,” they cojuo to seem as natural as human nature itself 
when one stops to rolloet that Jlellas was never a united country under 
nuilied govoi'iimont. Tho Greok had, to bo sure, a prejudice in favour 
of Ids race against outside barbarians. Rut his keenest prejudice was for 
Ids own oity. 'Clio idea of liberty was too new for tho concex)tion of a 
federation of eitie,s to bo grasped all at once. Even now, after more than 
twenty-live hundred years of oxperimont and olTort, that idea has only in a 
fc!w instanee.s been sucee.ssfully realise'®'^ind practised on a largo scale for 
oonsidorid)lu porioils of timeby the Greek cities themselves at a later 
period; by tho north Italian cities late in tho Middle Ages ; and by 
tlie Anglo-Saxon race in onr own day. It is not strange then that the 
Athenian regarded the Spartan as a political loreigner; and the struggles 
hetwoeu tho two wore not different from the struggles that have gone on 
ever since between different neighbouring states all over the world. The 
appalling fact of universal caiaiage incon.sistontly disturbing the dreams 
of tho brotherhood of man is ono of tho sadde.st evidences of the restricted 
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civilisation of oul' race. But with all recent history in our minds, we can 
hardly hold it too much against the Greek that he was not more advanced 
in this regard in the year 400 B.c. than is all the rest of the world in the 
year 1900 A.D. 

Without going further it must he clear how very different the points of 
view are from which the “sympathetic” and the “antipathetic” historian will 
respectively regard a people, in particular a people of high genius like the 
Greeks. And, to return to Mitford, it is hardly an unjust criticism which 
has said of him that his ponderous work, despite its learning, “is scarcely 
more than a huge party pamphlet.” And this is true precisely because he 
viewed the Greek always from the standpoint of his own narrow prejudice. 
Yet this must not be taken to imply that Mitford’s liistory is valueless. The 
fact is far otherwise. With due allowance for its bias, it may be read with 
full profit by everyone, and there are many passages of it that are unpreju¬ 
diced and authoritative, while the merits of its style commend it so highly 
that we have had occasion to return to it again and again. 

But the greatest distinction of Mitford was to call forth the ’work of 
Groto; for it was through indignation aroused by Mitford’s attitude toward 
Grecian affairs that the London banker, whose lecreation -w^as the study of 
the classics, was led to present a different view of Grecian history. The 
inteniioiis to combat Mitford developed finally the conception of a compre¬ 
hensive history, and when this history was completed, a definitive presenta¬ 
tion of Grecian affairs had boon put forward. Next to Gibbon’s Rome^ 
perhaps the greatest historical work ever produced in England is Grote’s 
History of Q-reeoe. Unfortunately, Grote did not eontinue his history beyond 
the time of Alexander, so we must seek other guides for the period of the 
decline and fall of Grecian power. The earliest epochs of Grecian history 
also have been opened up by the work of Schliemann and his successors since 
the day of Grote. Nor need it be denied tliat in various details Grote’a 
theories have been modified by later investigations. But, in tlie main, his 
work was based upon such secure foundations, and was conceived and carried 
out in suoh a broad and philosophical spirit, that it must stand indefinitely, 
like the work of Gibbon, as a finished historical structure. 

If one were to single out for particular reference the part of Grote’s work 
Avhich was most revolutionary and at the same time most satisfactory, one 
would cite perhaps the earliest portion, that which deals Avith the myths 
and traditions of Greece. It is almost a matter of course that the chief 
authoritative investigators of such a subject as this are u.sually scholars by 
profession; closet students of that type of mind Avhich can gUe years of 
enthusiastic devotion to the investigation of a few pages of an obscure manu¬ 
script, aud whicli can devote pages of polemics to the estabhshment of the 
correct reading of a disputed text the subject-matter of Avhich is perhaps alto¬ 
gether trivial. This type of mind is in many Avays admirable, and the Avork 
which it accomplishes is entitled to full respect, but it is not the kind of 
intellect one Avould willingly folloAV as a rule in the decision of questions 
of more practical import. And it is because this is the sort of intelligence 
Avhich has chiefly attacked this problem, that the discussion of it has usually 
evinced so little of practicality. Moreover, another set of persons of even 
more visionary oast, the poets, namely, have added their modioum of argu¬ 
ment along equally visionary lines, prejudiced in their view by love ot 
the groEit literature in Avhioh the mythical tales are embalmed. But Grote 
combined in his OAvn mind tlie qualities of secure and profound scholarship 
with a full appreciation of the beauties of literature and a rare piactical 

n. w. —A'OL. IV, 2 a 
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kiiDwlcd^^'i', of Uici world of ovorydiiy affairs, wliioh gave him perhaps a keener 
('rilical view and a dcnirer lustorical porspeciivo than had been vouchsafed 
anyone who had l)o[orc atlem])iod to deal with the subject. 

(irol,o was a practical hanker and successful fiiiaueier, turned historian 
through sluicr love of his subject, lie applied to the subject of Greek my¬ 
thology the, rules of what may ho best described as sound coimuon-sense. 
Tin recognised that a myth is not the growth of a day, hut the accretion 
of perhaps nnuiy generations, or even centuries of legendary history. He 
fully recognised two very essential hasiil indiuilplcs of practical psychology, 
namely, lirst, that eputo tlie rarest feat of the human mind is anything 
a])proaehing' pure invention ; l)ut that, secondly, scarcely less rare is a recital, 
liowover siunundy founded in Idstuiy, whieli does not contain some elements 


of invention. Ilo recognised, in other words, the fidl truth of the homely 
saying that “whore thoro is mneh smoko thoi'o must he some lire”; hut he 
r(;(!Ognis('d also the Iruth that no two persons could ever be found who, after 
viewing the smoko, would agree as to the exact proportion which it bore to 
the (iro. 


Making the ap[ili(iatiou to the ease in hand, Grote Avas convinced that 
every important myth and legend must have had the prototype of at least 
its outline in the actual history of some human beings in some period. He 
eomhinod with tliis conviction tho no le.ss certain one that in our day it is 
utterly iinpossilde to say what peoido or Avliat time furnished this historical 
basis td' tluj tradition, or just wlmt preportiuii of fact is mingled Avith the 
onslii'ouding (doiid of fable. VYlimi, tlierofoi'o, Gi'otu came to Avrite his history 
of Gnioee, ho adopted a coinpronii.so regarding tho niythieal period, Avhioh is 
one of the most slriking illuHtratioiis of his praetieal sagacity. He recited 
the fables us fables, labelling the logoiidary period as such, and making no 
atloinpt wliatover to dotonuino Avhat relation any specillc incident among 
these logeiuls might hear to the. actual experience,s of tho people of prehistoric 
Greoeo. Groto’s decision in this matter Avas at oiico received Avith acclaim 


by a largo unmbor of readers; and though of course it by no means .silenced 
the (ihampions of other vicAvs, it may fairly bo said that after more than half 
a century there is no other maunor of treating this period which can justly 
,snp]daut that whioh tho great historian ostablishod. 

Our estimate of Grote iu other liolds is Avell illustrated by the liberal use 
Ave liavo nuulo of his avoJ'Ic. Notes on otlior historians of Greece — many of 
them by no moans unimportant iji thomsclvos, but no one of them quite to 
bo (lomparod Avith this master historian — will appoar in tlic following bibli¬ 
ography, 11 Avill he sunicieiit lioro to rcseall tlie names of ThirlAvall and Cur- 
I ins among tho gouoral htstorians of Greece of the earlier generation, and the 
name.s of rfoliu, Boloch, Ilusolt, and Bury among tho more recent writers; 
while for special periods tho names of Droy.seii, Miillor, iSchliomaun, and 
Finlay have partienhir proiuincnco. 


LIR'L' Oli’ AUTIlOnS QUO'l'Kn, CITBU, Ott OOKHULTICD ; WI'l'II CRITICAL AND 

BlOORARIirCAIi NOTB.S 

Abbot, 15., iriatory of Gronco, London, 18fl2-181)!i_JBlianus Claudius, TroixtAt/ laropla, 

edited by I’ori/.ouiiis, Loydeu, 1701, Hu) Variable History of jlSlianua (traiw. by A. Fleniing'), 
Loudon, 1670,— Alfierl, V., Tragedy on Aps IV, King of Sparta. — Alloroft, A. IL, Decline 
of Ilellafi, !i71-!i2.‘i u.o,, London, (in collaboration with AV. F. Masom), Synopsis ot 

Gvaciau Ilislery to Afl6 B.O., London, 1891.—Annual o£ the British School at Atlieius.— 
AuonymouH, Dev G-riechisolt-turld.sclio Kricg des Jivhre.s 3807, liuvlin, 1898; Seven Essays 
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on the Social Condilion of the Ancient Greeks, Oxford, 18:'2. 
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opov, oniiuii nj r. ouhiuciubj, iiuo; me AnaiiasiE, Cit Alexander, Loudon 

L. Flavius A rnainvi, boiii at Nicomedia about 100 a.d., died at an advanced ace durintr 
the reign of Hlarcus Auroliiib. ° ° 

In contiideriiig a oiireer £.0 romantic as that of Alexander, it is quite impossible that the 
liistorian slioiild remain a calm, iimnoved spectator of the incidents which he describes 
We find, tdierefore, that tlie inunerous biographers of Alexander hare for the most part 
placed themselves explicitly on one or another of opposite sides. Eitlier, on tlie one hand 
tliey have considered Alexander as the greatest of heroes and most wonderful of men or’ 
on the other hand, have regarded liiin as merely the greatest of adventurei's. It is toleiablv 
easy, accordingly as one emphasises one side or another of the facts of Alexander's history 
to make out a seemingly good case from either of the.se points of view. But what we liave 
elsewhere said about tlie sympathetieal liLstorian applies with full force here, and it is not 
to be expected that anyone can liave written a really satisfactory biography of Alexander 
who has not been apprcciativa of those points of liis genius which Jie quite without the 
range of the ordinary adventurer. Tims it i.s not .surprising to hud that the really great 
blogr.aphies of Alexander, lioth those of antiquity and those of moderu times, have been 
written from the .sympathetic 2 ioint of view. 

The biography of Arrian, which, l)y common consent, far exceeds in importauce all 
other writings on Aluxaiulcr that have come down to us, is certainly most judicious in 
spirit, and pirobably as imiiartial as such a production could possibly be. Arrian does uot 
spare the fiuilts of Aloxaiidur nor hesitate to give them full exiiresbion, but lie fully appre¬ 
ciates the greatne.ss of his hero, and lie undertook to write hi.s life, as he himself explicitly 
states, beoauso lie felt that no one before him had done full justice to his subject. Arrian 
frankly states liis opinion that his own produolioii will be found not unworthy, and that, iu 
virtue of it, he, liinusolf, must be entitled to be regarded as one of tlie great writers of 
Greece. All things coiusidored, it i.% perliaps, .strange tiiat posterity should liave declined to 
accede to this claim. The worlc of Arrian i.s indeed admitted on all liands to be a produc¬ 
tion of sterling merit — cerlaiiily one of the most impartial and judicial historical jiro- 
diiotions of aiiti(|uity. Yet, uotwithslauding the extreme importance of his subject, the 
nanio of Arrian is comparatively little known to the general public, whereas the name of 
Xenophon, whom Arrian to some extent took for his master, is familiar to everyone, 
though the subject of hi.s chief work was of .sucli relative insigiiifioanoe. 

T'lii.s anomaly is, perhaps, partly explained in the fact that Arrian did explicitly follow 
Xenophon as a inastor, since one never cxpiects to rank the follower on a par with the orig¬ 
inator. liiit the timer explanation hs lU’obably that Arrian lived at a late period, after the 
glory of Greece, as tho literary centre of the world, had quite departed; and it has been 
customary to regard all works of tliis later period, with their necessary alterations of style, 
representing the time of dogcnoracy of the Greek language, as things to be looked at 
askance by lovers of that language iu its purity. Then, too, perhaps, the very importance 
of Arrian’s subjeoL may have been detrimental to the permanent poimlarity of his work. 
There was no possible reason why any other writer should take up in great detail the story 
of the nuhasit! of the Ten Tliousaud after Xeuoiihon, since that story, much as if it had 
been a mere romance, owed its iin]rortauco almost entirely to the qualities of styk of the 
original narrator. But the case of Alexander was quite different. Numberless writers, as 
was mo.st natural, had told his story in the times immediately after his death. It was in¬ 
evitable that so amazing a liistory should continue to excite the interest of mankind 
throughout all timo and sliould bo retold again and again by countless generations of his¬ 
torians. Even had tlie biograirhy of Arrian jwoved in all respects comprehensive and .satis- 
facLoiy, later generations must have demanded that the story should be retold after the 
manner of their own times, but in point of fact, the biograqihy of Arrianj important as it is, 
is by no means altogetlior comprehensive. It contains, to be sure, all incidents whioh its 
author was .satisfied were authentic, but it explicitly omitted various otiier iiioideuts, which, 
wlietliov true or false, must have au abiding interest from the very fact of having been 
associated with tho luiine of Alexander. . • i, 

Each sueceeding generation of historians must then judge for itself, as is the prerogative 
of the oi'itic, among tlie various contradictory stories that have come down to ns, and must 
weigh anew the ovidonce of this side or that, and make for itself a new story of Alexandei. 

Aasmanu, W., Ilandbiioh der Allgemeinen Gosobichte, Brunswick, 1853. 

Baohelet, ,T. A, F., Hisioire aiioienne grecque, Paris, 1883 . —Baraibar (in collaboration 
with Meuendez Pelayo) Poelas liricos Griegos, Madrid, 1884.—Becker, wimeira a., 
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(Jliavicles, nr llliislirations oC tlm Private TAfe of the Ancient Greeks (translated by Frederi 1 - 
M(!tciiKfl))l.vOiuloii, 18r)l, —Belooh, J., Gricchischc Gescliiclite, ikrasbm-g-, ISM-lSog 
vola. —Bent, J. 1'., Tim CyolaJea: Life among- the Insular Greeks, London ~ 1885— 
Borens, E. M., Jlybhs and LngondR of Anoient Greece, London, 1879. —Berg van den 
Petito llifitoivo doa Grocs, Paris, 1880. — Borgk, 'J'., Grioeliische LitteraturTOschicldc *Berlin’ 
1873-1811 l.~Beniliaidy, G., Grundriss der Griechiachcn Littcratnr, Ilalle, ISSd’rev ed’ 
18711 -11-3. —Bertholot, A., Lwi grando.s scfenog do rhi.stoire g-recniio, Paris, 1880, — Slaokie" 
.1. ,S., llurin lU'llenieu!, Lundon and Edinburgh, 1874. — Blanchard, Th,, Les Mavroveni’ 
Paris, 181);5. —Blnemnor, fluijo, Homo Lifo of Anciont Greeks (trans. by A. Zimmerni’ 
London, 1895; Technologio nnil Termhiologie dor Gewerbe und Kiinste'bei Griechen u 
llnint'Hi, Lcdp.sic, 1887. —Boeckh, A., Public Ecouoniy of the Athenians rtrans bv a' 
Ijiunl)), llostun, 1857. ’ ^ 

Aui/iiDt Bnock'h, born at Carlarulio, November 2-1,1785; died in Berlin, August 0,1807. 
lla published an odition of Pindar with a contimious coininentary, a Latin translation a-ud 
a l.reiili.so on Greek Vorsifioiitiou, (1811); abso Metrological Inoestigalions concerninq the 
WeuililK, Coins, mill Mciisures of Aiiliiiiiilg (1888); A Disscrlatioii on the Siher Mines of Laii- 
rinm in Allien, and other IruatisoH. lie began tbo Cnri>us Inscriplionum Grecarum, continued 
by his ]nipil Franz and still iinliniHhed. Ills moat important work on the Public Econonu/ 
of the Atheiiiiuis, whilo neoussarily .somowhat antu(uate.d, retains its original importance in 
many Coatnrea, and a.s a repository of knowledge drawn I'roin the classical writers lias not 
I men siiporsediMl. 

Bonnot, M., Lo Philologio (dasshpie, l^ris, 1893. — Bougeanlt, Alfred, Hist, des lett, 
etranghre.s, Pari,s, 1870. — Bougot, A., Uivalitd d’Eachiiio et lJoiuo.sthenes, Paris, 1891. 
Breqniguy, L. G. O. F. do, Vio des ancionHorateiir.Mgreos, Pari,s, 1752. — Brouwer, P. v.L., 
Ilistou-u do la Civilbsatuiu iMonilo et Ueligieuse des Greiw. — Brown, J. B,, Stoics and 
Saints, Loetnro.s on Later Ihiathon Uforalists, Gla-sgow, 189:!. — Budge, E. A. W,, The 
lAlo and Exploits of Alerauduv tlio Great, Loudon, 18!)(!.—Bulwer, Jl. L, E., An Autumn in 
Groeco, London, 1839.—Bulwer Lyttou, JC. G. JO. )v. See Lytton. —Burgess, G., and others, 
Greiik Anthology, London, 1851. — Buniouf, E., Afemoircs sur I’anticpiite, I?aris, 1870; La 
l(*goiul(S athlniunue, Paris, 1873 ; Tho Soionoo of lloligious (trans. by Julie Liebe), London, 
1888; IlisLoiro do la litt.uraturu greccpio, I’ari.s, 18(19. — Bury, ,1. B., History of (Ireece, 
London, 1900; Tho Douhlo City of Megalopolis (in Journal of llollenio Studies), London, 
1898. 

John /!. Itiiri/, horn 18(11 ; was educated at Trinity College, Hnbliii, beo,ame professor of 
modern history In Duliliu University in 189:!; i-eghi.s professor of Greek in 1898; and 
regiuH pro[es.soi' of modern history in tho University of Caiuhridgo, 1908. Pi-ofessor Bury 
is well known for Ids [lislorg of the. Baler Homan Empire and for his edition of Gibbon's 
nerline and Eidl. In proparliig the history of Groeco lie wavered, as his preface tells ir.s, 
between an elaborate work and tlio more dillicnlt laskof pi'e.soiiting a well-balanced epitome 
of Greek history in a single vnlunio. lie -wms prol)ably wise in choosing the latter; and in 
■SO doing he ha.s i)ra<lnfiod a work -wliioli, while brief, way properly be .styled ooinpreheiisive 
and authoritative and which i.s also ciilertauiing-. It does not attempt to supplant the more 
ulalinrato works of the older -writers, nor rloe.s it cuter quite tho same field with the recent 
German in-oductions; but it is almost tho only work winch, in a single volume, gives the 
reader any clear idea of tho latest developments of Mycemeaii history, whilo carrying the 
story of Grecian history in general through tho ago of Alexander. 

Busolt, G,, Bio Griecluscho Go.sch, bis zur BchlaoliL bei Chicroneia, Gotha, 1893; (in 
Muller’s Ilaudhueh dor klassisohon Alterlhnmswi.ssenschaft, lifuiiich, 1893). 

Calllemer, E., l5tudo.S sur Ics antiquitds juridiquo,s d'Atlifcnes, Paris, 1880. — Carraroli, 
D., Di loggenda di Allesandro IMagno, Mondovi, 1892.— Cliurcli, A. J., Heroes and Kings, 
London, 188:!; Loudon, 1000; 'riio Fall of Athen.s, London, ISO-t; Nioias and the Sicilian 
Expedition, Ijoudoii, 1899; Pictiivcs from Greek Life and Story, 1893. — Cicero, 
'J'nsculauarnm Di.sputationuin Lihri V. and l)e Oratore, Koine, 1499. — Clarke,-E. D., 
Travels in Various Coantrics of Eiiroiie, Asia, and Africa, London, 1810. — Clinton, Fynes 
TL, Fasti Ilellenuu, London, 18,51. — Collins, W. L., Ancient Classics for English Keader.s, 
London, 1870. — Conitolas, B., La Gveno apvcs la faillite, Paris, 1896. — Constantine yn., 
Flavius Pinphyrogojntii.s, ’BxAoyat tte/ji npea-^awv (Excerpta dc Legationibu.?), irepl dpcTys aal 
naKiai (Excerpta de Virtutibu.s et Vitiis), edited by Valesms, 1634; irepl jviopSv (Excerpta de 
Seutoiitiis), Home, 1827.— Corner, J., History of Greece, London, 1885, 8 vols, — Costard, 
G., Uissortation on Uses of Astronomy in History, etc,, London, 1704—Coulange, F. de, 
Nouvelles recherches sur quelque.s probmmes d’histoirc, Paris, 1801.— Cox, G. IV., A History 
of Greece, London, 1874, 2 vols.; (TOneral History of Greece, London, 1370; The Athenian 
Empire, Loudon, 1870; 'Fbo Tale of the Great Persian War, London, 1801; The Greeks and 
the Persians, London, 1877; Lives of Greek Statesmen, London, 1886. 
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Gearge W. Cox, born ai Beuaref., January 10,1827; vicar ol Bekesbourue, 1831 rector of 
Serayingham, 1881-181)7. Has vanou.s historical works hare had great popularity, to which 
the excalleiice of tlieir style eininently entitles them. They are aohoiarly as reo-ards their 
treatment of facts, but are essentially artwlic m their presentation of these facts Xo one 
has treated the mythological period in a more satisfactory way. Obviously, considerhm the 
date of their publication, they are not to be looked to for the latest phases of Myconrean 
investigation. 

Cramer, J. A., A Geographical and Ili.storical l)e.scriptioii of Ancient Greece Oxford 
1828.— Creasy, Edward B., Fiflcen Decisive BaUles of the IVorld, London, 18.12.—Cur- 
teis, A. M., Rise of the Macedonian Empire, Loudon, 1377. — Curtlus, E. von, Griecliische 
Gescliiciite, Berlin, 1887, 3 vols. 


Ernst Curtius was born at Liibeck, Germany, September 2, 1811; died July 12, 1S96. 
When K. 0. Midler undertook that tom- of Greece wliicli began so lui.spicioiisly aud'ended 
so disasti-oiisly, be bad a.s an a.ssislaiit a young German of kindred genius to his own, after¬ 
wards to be known porliaps even more widely than himself as an historian of Greece,’ in the 
person of Ernst Ciirtiu.s, Tlie work which Miiller was not permitted to complete was car¬ 
ried on by Curtius, who devoted his entire life to the study of classical antiquities as his 
master had dona before liim. It was Curtius who, many years later, conceived the idea of 
making excavations at the lamed site of Olympia. Curtius himself, acting as envoy for 
the German govermnent, secured to that country the monopoly of excavating there. The 
results of thc.se excavations wliicli _ Curthw for a time peisonally conducted are fall of 
importance and iiilerost, and were given to the world in a series of ponderous volumes. 

Much of the work of Curtins had this teolmioal character, but the one hook through 
wliioh ho beoame bo.st Icuown, aud by which he will probably be longe.st remembered, 
was au esacutially popular history of Greece—by far the most popular exposition of the 
subject that baa over been written in Germany. It is a work essentially un-Gorman, so 
to ,say, in it.s plan of oxeoiilion. It is a condensed running narrative of the events of 
Grecian liistory, and, wliat i.s .strange indeed in a German work, it is quite unmarred by 
footnotes; notes there are, to be sure, but tlio,s 0 are relatively few in iiuinher and are ]ilaced 
by thoinsclvoH at the end of each volume, where liiey may he easily found by the few who 
care to seek them out, witliout marring llie interest and distracting the attention of the 
mass of readers oC tlio text. It is interesting to note that tliis most delightful aud popular 
history was written at llic instance of a publlslier as a companion work io Professor 
Mommseu'a equally famous hi.sUwy of Home. The similarity of keatment and general 
identity of plan of thc'.se two famous works suggest that tlie publisher perhaps had no .small 
share in pvedcteruuuiug their cliavaoter and scope; if so, the world owes nini two of the 
most important histories that have come out of the land of historians. 

Professor Curtius’ personal point of view may be de.scribed at once as sympathetic and 
critical; he bad the ripest sobolarsbip, and he early imbibed much of Muller’s enthusiasm, 
but ho perhap.s brought to his subject a shade more of practicality than his great master. 
The combination of trails made him almost a perfect historian. As a teaciier he was long 
regarded as one of the nio.st successful in the land of great teachers. Professor Boyesen, in 
a popular article on the Berlin University, written for an American magazine some years 
ago, described at some leuglb a seminar of Profeasor Curtius, and expressed hi.s surprise 
and admiration at the ease, and duency with which Professor Curtius carried on what might 
he styled a familiar conversation in classical Latin. Such au incident is far less novel in 
Germany than it would be in France, or England, or Ameiica; for in Germany the student 
is still taught to speak Laliu — after a fashion—in the Gynmasinm, and the scholars are 
not few who learn to handle it with relalivo ease as a spoken language. In the case of 
Professor Curtius, then, this mastery of classical languages is perhaps less remarkable than 
his practical mastery of Ills inotlier-tong'ue; for there are many German profesors who can 
speak Latin fluently whore there is one who can write German that anyone who is not a 
German can road with pleasure. _ m, it, r ai 

Curtius, Giiiiitiis, I)e Rebus Geslis Alexandri Magni, Venice, 1471; The wars ol Alex- 
audor (trails, by 'William Young), Loudon, 1747. 


Dalilinann, F. C,, Forscliuiigeu anf dem Gebiete der Ge.soh., Altoiia, 1822-1824. 

1 _ ri TT .. 1 _s! _ _ Anm nifnci n'lTkmiiPtj pf, TOmfllTlPS- lanSi 


caise par Oh. de Boiiroueville, ISM.—Dauban, C. A., Exlraito des auteurs anoien 
I’hmt. giTCiiuo, Paris, 1838. —Deltour, N. F., 

1885 — Diodonis, SiouluB, Bi,BKwdr}Kn io-Topira, edited by L. R™'"3,“ ^ 
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(l,rails, liy C. I). ^ otigo), Lniuloii, —Dodge, T, A., Groat Captains: History of 
Origin iUKl Grnwtli of Art ol Wav, Ho.sloii, ]8!)(). —Donaldson, J., IVEdeni Greek Griinimir 
Kdinlnirgli, 18,■);(, —Dragotimes, E., ,Soiivpmr.s liLstoriqnes, Paris, 1890. — Droyaen Jr’ 
GoachiuhUi AloxandnvR dun Ovimsou, GoUiii, 18!)2; Gescli. it""—:.- 


1878. 


dcs llellenisnms, Gotha,’ 1877- 


Jiihinn Clmt(U) Droijuvn wns born at Troptow, Pomerania, Prussia, July C, 1808; died at 
Hevliii, .liiiKi 19, 1881. Ilis liislory of Ale.xaiidi'r \va.s rvritton before any of the really great 
iiindern historic,s of (irccec wcni undertaken, and it far .surpassed any preceding elfort in the 
fill lues,s with wliich it drew upon all Hoiircc.s of antiquity and in thi' critical aounien with which 
it analysod the material Urns gathered. It Jiad, morcoyer,the merit of a style of more than 
averag'ii lucidity, and tlii.s, added to its other qualities, gave it at once a wide popularity 
and an aui.hnvitai.ive jiosiliou wliieh i1, has eoiitimied to hold to this day. Indeed, it is only 
very recently lhat anyone lias attenqited to write a history of Alexander which could he 
regarded as eoiniicting in the .same Held with that of Droy.seii, except such extended .sketches 
as form part of siudi corapnilieiisivc Grecian liislories as tIio.se of Grote, Thirlvvall, and 
Curl,ins. 

Droy.son l.reabs lil.s subject from a truly synqiaibotic point of view. For him Alexander 
is a very great hero; lie i,s t.liorouglily in .syiiipatliy with the monarchical idea, and he 
regards Alexainh'r as a grciit henetaebir of hi.s kind, who, had ho lived, would have put the 
sUiup of Ills gimiiiH stiU inori! lirinly upon tlie most important epoch in the history of 
hiioiaii evolution. ICyen Hindi di'halahle points as Alexander’s demand tliat divine honours 
should he paid liiiii by the Greeks, after till' oriental niaiiiior, ar-e made by Droy.sen, a.s we 
li.ive HOQii, U) ii]ipiiar allogetlier favoiirnlile lo Ills hero. It must not he siqiposed from this, 
hiiwovar, llml, the history of Droy.son i.s a fill,some eulogy. It is, on Hie other hand, the 
nork of a caiulid critie, of broad views and clear insight, who is by no moans blind to the 
ilefediH of ids lioro, hut wlio helievoH tliat., in spite of the.so delects, the liero was not merely 
line, of tlm greate.st military gviiiu.so.s, hut ono of the greatest men of any age, 

Having treat,eil t.hn age, of Alexander, it was not mmnl.ural that, Droysen slionld go on to 
Hill .study of later Greek Hie. Hi.s treatment of the Ifidleiiic age, remiain.s perhaps the most 
eoiiipvi'h'imsive and soholiirly ooiilrihiition to tills didlcult .siihjext. 

Droyaen, II.,(in IIoi'iiiaim'.s Lelirlme.h d. griecliisohen Antiqnitiiten) Freilmrg, 1889; 
lIutiii'Hiuiliiiiigou idler Alexaiiilers des Grossim lleerwesun nnil Kriegfhhrung, Freiburg, 
ISHf); Atheii mid dor We.stcii vor Her iSieili.st‘heTi Expedition, Hovlin, 1882. — Drumann, W., 
Vorfidl der GrieoldHclKUi Sl.iuileii, Jlerlln, 181,5. — Dnjon, E., Prohlfimes do JHythologie, 
Aiixorre, 1887. — Du Mesuil, A., Politilc lies Fqiaminondas, Mimich, 1808.— Dunbar, G., in 
PoUer’.s Antiquities of (iri'eoe, Ediidmrgli, 1820. — Dunoker, A!., Ahhandlungeu ans dev 
grieoli. (jese.hiolite, Ijuipsie, 1887; History of Grnoco lo the End of tlie Persian War (trails.), 
Doinloii luid Eiliiiluirgli, 1888.—-Duruy, V., Ilistoiro das Grees, ]’ari,s, 1887-1889.—Dyer, L., 
studies of the Gods in Greece at Cerlaiii ,Sanctuaries, London, 1891. 


Blser, 0., Dio Lelire dim AriHloteles iilior das Wirkeii Gotto.s, Alihi.stor, 1898. — Ely, T,, 
Olympo.s, Tale.s of the God.s of Greece, Loudon, 1891, — Eugamon, Ti^Aeyona, (Telegoina). 

Palke, J, von, Greece and Home, their Tiifo and Art (trans. by W. II. Browne), 
Now Toi'li:, 1882. — Faifar, ,T. A., Pagnuism and (lliristianity, London, 1891.—Fellows, 
{'., All Account of I)iHCOve.ru‘,s in Lyciii, Jmiidoii, 1811. — Finlay, G., Ill,story of Byzan- 
liiio ami Greek Empires from 710 io l<l,58, Ediiihiirgli, ]8I).8; History of Greece from 
Coiiqncsli by Grnsaders, I2lll-1'1G1, Ediiilmrgli ami lioiidon, 18.51; History of Greek Kevo- 
hiHon, Edinburgh luul London, 1801; History of Groeco iiiuler Ottoman and Venetian 
Domiiiation, Edinhurgh and Jjondon, 18.511; Groeco under the Homans, Ediiilnirgh, 1814. 
AIosl of Finlay'.s work.s, dealing with ilie later pieriod of (Iri'cian history, are properly with¬ 
out tlie scope, of the pveaont bibliography, 'rhey Ireat t,he Byzantine epoch from a Greek 
point of view and are thus cniiqileineutiivy to Gibhoii’.s work. We .shall have oocii.siqii to 
return to them when dealing with tlie later Homan Empire, — Flathe, ,T. L. F. F., Ge,schiohte 
AlacodoniGii.s, Loipsic, 1882-1884. —Ploigl, V., Cyrus iind Ilerodot, Leip.sic, 1881. — Fraen- 
kel, A., Die Qiiollen dev Alexander Ilisioriker, 1884 , 8 vols. — Prangillon, H. E., Gods and 
Hei'iieR, Edinburgh, 1892, — Freeman, J4. A., History of Federal Govennneiit in Greece and 
Italy, London, 1898 ; liislory of Sicily, Oxford, 1891; article on “Sicily” in the Ninth Edition 
of the EncydopmUa BriUwmca, ’J’lie first edition of Professor Freeman’s work on federal 
government, cited a,hove, hove i.he following title; The Jlktnrji of Pedevol dnvernmenl from 
Ike Ji'anriflntion of the. Aclimni T.pikjui’ to the Dinnolnlion of the United Bfates; a title which 
sugge.stfl tlio (lillUiultie.s an hisloriim may enconnlcr wlien hi.s entliiisinsm leads liim io enter 
the Helds of prophecy. For ohviniis rea.sons the author was not able to complete hi.s work 
in accordance wil.h the original title. Unfortunately, he did not move as far tow'ards its 
completion as he might have done, as a second voluin'o was never published. The fragment 
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that he has given us, however, retains great importance in its application to that late ami futile 
effort of the Greeks to harmonise the relations of their antaRoiiistic cities — FurtwHnplpr 
(in collaboTation with LSschke), Mykenische Vasen, Berlin, ISSS. ® 

, Manual of Greek Antiq- 
Greek Antiiology, London, 

„ -r ,, j n 1 T „ , ,-^enis, London, 1878, 8 Tols,— 

;, L. hi,. Modern Greek Language, Oxford, 1806, —&ell, W., Itinerary of Greece 
ivith Commentary on Pausaiiias and Strabo, London, 1810, —Gerard, Ih, L'Educatiou 
athdnienne au oiuquieme et quatrieine aiecle.s ii,c., Paris, 1889, — Gerhard, E,, Griecliische 



uities. 
189: 

Geldait, 



Gladetone, W, E., Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, Oxford, 1858. —Glover E 
Leonidas (poem), London, 1737. —Godkin, E. L., Ili.stoncal Educator, London, ISoi.— 
Goldsmith, 0., History of Gi-eeoe, London, 1825. 

OHver Gotdsnvth was horn at Pallas, County Longford, Ireland, November 10,1728; died 
in London, April 4, 1774. Tlio name of Goldsmith has boon everywhere a houseliold word 
for more thiiii a century, hut probably comparatively few of tlie rnultitiideof readers of The 
Dcaarteil Villwje and Tlw Vkar of WaktJieU are aware that the famous poet and novelist 
was also a writer of histories. And, in point of fact, it would be going mucli ton far to 
clnini for Goldsmith .any .such i-ank in the field of history as, by common consent, he is 
accorded in thcao other walks of litcrnture. Indeed it might almost be said that Goldsmith 
was not a historian at all in the modern sense of the word; he did not pvcpiiro himself by 
any extended series of intimate personal researches ; he did not attcn)pt to ferret out any 
now faol.s, or Indng any novel lights to hoar upon the .subject. To put the matlor briefly, lie 
took up tlio writing of history as pure hack-work for whatover mnnelary recompense it 
would bring at the moment, with probably little thought beyond that, Nevertheless Gold- 
smitli had .some of the inlioront instincts of tlie schol.ar, and, moreover, ho was too great au 
artist not to know that truth lies at the foundation of all art; hence, even tliongli he wiote 
in one souse carelessly, l\o could not do loss tlian ground himself in at least the main out¬ 
lines of the story that ho had to toll, and it would be ((uite a mistake to suppose that bis 
history of Greece i.s utterly despicalde as a more narrative of facts. Generally speaking, on 
the contrary, it may ho dciiondod on as to mere statement of fact, wliile its manner of pres¬ 
entation is, it goes almost without the saying, such as to give it a piece quite aside from 
tho ordinary. 

There arc indeed times when the spirit of the writer seems somewlmt to flag, and one 
misses boro and there that felicity of expression and eh.avm of narrative which one is wont 
to a.ssoeiato with tlm iiaiiui u( Goldsmith i hut, in the main, the story, as a ^ovy of Grecian 
life, i.s told ill a manner not imwortliy of the author of T/te Vicar, which is equivalent to 
saying that the mere story of Greek historj has rarely el,sewhere been told so well. The 
skill of the trained writer is sliowii, however, perhaps even more in the selection and mass¬ 
ing of inatcriahs than in the mere matter of verltal style in the narrower sense. In particu¬ 
lar Goldsmith has followed out the tangled web of po.s1>_Alexandnan history and woven 
it into something like a continuous and uniform texture with a facility of literary resource 
tliat is rare indeed among writer.s of hi.story. Of course matter, rather than mairaer, is the 
s/rie qiin ntm with the Iri.storian, and it was not to be expected that the history of Goldsmith 
cordd I'etain the prestige wliich it once enjoyed, after such writers as Jlitford, Thirlwall, 
Grote, and Curtins had devoted years of effort to a more extended treatment of_ the .same 
sidrject, Nevertlieless the iiistory of Goldsmith still h.as its utility for a certain class of 
readons. Judicious .selections from it are fully entitled to stand beside the best that has 
been written on the subject. If, on the whole, one regrets that Goldsmith did not take the 
time to give liis work greater authority, one cannot but regret also that some of the later 
writer.s, and notably Grote, were not able to add to their more ponderous productions some¬ 
thing of the chartn of style which is the chief merit of Goldsmith’s history. 

G611, II., Kulturliilder aus Hellas und Itom, Leipsic, 1878 . —Gosse_llin|P, F.,Geographie 
dcs Groo,s analy,see, Earls, 1790. — Grant, A., Greece in the Age of Pericles, London, 1898. — 
Grote, G-., History of Greece, London, 1E46-1856| Plato, London, 180n. . , 

Georqc Grote. was horn near Beckenham in Kent, November 17, 1794; died at London, 
June 18, 1871. He was educated for a coinmereial life, and as a banker heoame a partner 
in tlip firm of Pre.scott, Grote k Co. He continued in active business until 1848, and he 
tliree time.s iriprosentod the city of London in parli.ainent, retiring from public liie in . 
Tbe first two vnluniefi of his I'listorij of Greece were pHbli.shed in 1846, the remaining vol- 
uniGB ajipearing suooessively between 1847 and 185G. Ills Plato and the olhei Conpanio! ij 
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Socruh^, in Uinio vulmncfi, nppeavocl in 18(15. In politic.s Grole was groally iiilluBiiOBd by 
bin fi-ioiid Jamoa Mill, accepting Ids thoorins upon cluiroh ostitl>lislimeat and governmonL 
Yearn befovo the jiasbagc of tlui vefonn bill, Grole was one of lire earnest reformers who 
strove to fui'lilier llie views of Jlill and Boniham. Ilis work as n politician, howsyor was 
quilo 6ubordina(,c to his importance as a hislovian, for the latter work was taken up at 
lirst ns a inero labour of lovo, ami only carried to completion, it is said, at the instigation 
nl his wife. W'o have already commented at longth upon Grote’s work in the introduction 
to this l)ibliogra|diy. 

Gnuidy, (!. B,, 'riio I’crsian IVav. Guerber, II, A., The Story of the Greeks, 

London, ]811,8. — Guhl, H,, ami Konor, \V., The Life of Iho Greeks and Komaus described 
from Aiiliqiic Moimments (traii.H. by F. irnnffcr), Loudon, 1877. 

Hadloy, J., I’ldlologioal M.ssay.s, IN'ow Y'ork, 1873. — Halm, J. G. von, Folk Loro of 
Modern Greece, Loiidnii, 1881. —Hall, if. It., Tlic 01dc.st Civilisation of Greece. — Ham¬ 
mond, B. H., I’olitlcal Jiisliliutions of the Ancient Greeks, London, 18!),5; Greek ConsU- 
tnHoii,H, (land)ridgo, i81)(l. — Haniaon,.!. E., Mytliology and Monuments of Ancient Athena, 
Lomhni, lailO.— Haniaon, J. A., The Story of Greece, Now York, 188,7. — Haae, II., The 
I’nblio and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, London, 18:5(i. — Hegel, G. IV. F., Lectures 
on Ilia Philosophy of History, London, 1,8.77. — Heine, II., Gesamniolte IVerko (Zweiter 
Gykhw), Iku'lin, 1887.—Holblg, IV., Ihilikcr in dcr Po-Ebone, Lcnjisic, 1871).—Her¬ 
mann, IC. F,, Ijeliiimch (Jricnhi.Hclmr AntiipuhiUm, Fiuibnrg, 1880; Kullnrguscbicbto dcr 
Grionliou nnd Pidmer, GdUiUigrui, 1857. — Horodotua, Ilcroditi Ili.storia', cd. SchweigbiiusBr, 

Stvasbnrg, 181(1, 5 vols.; History of Herodotus, translated by "Win. Beloe, London, 1800_ 

Hartaberg, (1. I'l, (iescli. dor (iricclK'ii im AUorthnni, Berlin, 1885; Gosoluebto von Hellas 
vmd Pom, 1871); Gusohichto Gricclu'iilandsimtcrdor Ilernsoliafl dcr ltdmor, Ilalle, 1866-1875; 
Go.seli. Grioolioiilauds soil (bun Abslerben dcs antiken Lebons bis zur Gogeuwavt, Hamburg, 
1870-187!), Prorcs,sor Hcrl,'/,berg’s works bavo tlio merit of plea.sant presentation, and may 
lie dcpoiidod uiion as a reiu'o.scutativo pr(|S(ml,atioii of tho^ most authoritative views. They 
make no claim to any such amount of original invesligatlou as ebaraotovises the standard 
works of Groi.e and Gurtintf. — Hogarth, 1). G., article on “ Myconamn Civilisation ” in the 
New Vulwne,ii oi the Ninth Edition of the Kiu'ijclopmUii /Iriaomira, London, — Holm, A., 
Gesoh. Sicilicms ini AlUirthum, Leipsic, 187()~]87,i; Gricchi.sohe Gcsch., Berlin, 18913; History 
of Greece, Condon, 1898. 

A dolf Holm was born in l.H.'ll) at lAibcck ; ho is at pro.scut professor of history at Palermo, 
Sicily, 'Pi'ofo.ssor Holm's work, combining original invostigation with a fair grade of popu¬ 
larity of troatment, is one of the most important of reeont conlvibutioas to the subject. 

Hopf, Carl, Guseb. Grienlioulaiuls vom Bugiiin des Mittelalters (in Erscb nnd Gruber's 
Enoyolopiiilic), Leipsio, 1818. — Huollmaun, U. D., Wiivdignug des HelpliCschen Orakels, 
Bonn, 18,37 ; Aiibingo dcr grierh. Gescliioiito, Kdiiigsbcrg, 1811. — Hullniaim, L. D., Primi 
tempi della storia grncca, LMfll. — Homo, I)., On the Populousne.ss of Ancient Nations, 
Edinburgh, 17ri!5. — Hutton, V, A., Greek 'J’erra-coLta Blatuottes, London, 1801). 

Isoorates, Aridiidamus, od, by (1. K. Dob.son, London, 1828, 2 vols. 

Jdger, 0., Gescliichto dor Gnoeheii, GiUer.sloh, 1800. —Jahn, O., A ns dor Alterllmins- 
wissensohatt, Bonn, 1,3(18. — Jobb, It. E., in an article on “ J)emoHtluuies”in the Ninth Edition 
of the Eurj/rJopa'didJlriltinnica, — Jevons,IL B., Athmiiaii Democracy, London, 1895. — Jose¬ 
phus, ed. by Diiulnrf, Paris, 181.7 (trans. by W. Whlston," The Jewish 

Antiquities,” London, 1737); ircpl rotlTouSawoO iroXf/Uov f; lonSa'iVijs [(rTopmsircpidAua-fo)!, eil. 
by lltulson, Oxford, 172(1 (trans. by Whi.stou, Loudon, 1737). — Jurien de la Gravifere, J. P. 
E., Les oampaguu.s d’Ale.vandro, Paris, 1884 ; l^a marine diss anoiens, Paris, 1880.— Juatinus, 
Justini llistoriannu Philippicaruni Libvi XLIV; History of the World, London, 1853. 

Kellner, G. C., Edlc Gricchen, Leipsic, 1.802. — Kerteuensis, B.., V^oyage to Dalma¬ 
tia, Greece, and Asia. — Kingsley, Cliarbw, Ilyiialia, Imndon, 1878. — Kolster, 7V. IL, 
Alexander dor Gmsso, Berlin, 1866. — Kortum, ',1. C., Gesoh. Griechenhands von dor Urzait 
bis 7,am Uutorgang des aohiiisolien Bundos, Ileidolberg, 1851. — Kruse, E. C. IL, Hellas, 
Leipsic, 1820. 

Lake, W. M., A Histnrioal Outline of the Greek llevolntlon, London, 1825. — Lang, 
Andrew, Homer nnd the Ibne, London, 1893. —Laroher, P. H., Traduction d’Hdrodote, 
Paris, 1786, — Lardy, E., La Guen’e Greco-Turque (see Modem Greece), Paris, 1899.— 
Larooque, J., La G-rfeoa air sBolo do Pdriclfea, Paris, 1883. — Laurent, T., Etudes ,sur 
I'hlstolra do I'hnmanitd, Brua,sel 3 , 1801-1870.—Leake, W. M., Kesearclips in Greece, Lon¬ 
don, 1814; Topography of Aihoii.s, London, 1821.— Lebeau, Charles, Hist, du Bas-Empire, 
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— Lecky, W. K. II., lUIionalism hi Europe, Loudon, ISTO.-Leuormaut 
rrtoo, liu-is._188I. —Leniiinler, E.j_Ih3toire dos li-i.slatem-s et de,. cou&ti- 


riu'i.s 1757-178C.- 
E., La Grande Grtoi 

tutions de la Grfeoe, Paris, 1862. — Letroime, J. A., Fragmenta inddTts'd’anoieiis nootes ureca 
Pari3,1838.— Livlua, litua, Aimales, Koine, 1409 ; ed. by DrakenLorDh, Loyden 1738-1746' 
7 volfl. (iraiis. by Philemon Holland, “itGim-ir " T 1 /inn 1 ^7-, J-. ... * 

C, Edmunds, end W. A. McDevitte 
Telogy (in Journal Ilellonie Stud' 

Its Rise and I'all, London, 1837. 

Edward Georrje Earln Lylton Bidwer-Lijtton was born at London, Hay 2.5, 1803 ■ died at 
Torquay, January 18, 1873. It has happened move than once that the aebieveraente of a 
man’s later lilo have quite colip,sod the renown of his earlier years. It was so in the case 
of Bulwor-Lytton. In mature life ho came to be so universally known as a politician and 
novelist tliat porhap.s comparatively few of liis readers are aware that he ever wrote a his¬ 
tory. Part of this nogloot is perhaps due to the fact that he never finished the important 
woric on Athens whicli at one time was very widely and favourably known. Possibly his 
.snoeo.ss as a iioveli.Ht led him to abaiidou lii.s early project, or, more likely, the distractions 
of oilier activities jircvontod him from returning to a work which he must have abandoned 
with reluctance. Ju any event tlic two volumes which he published on Athenian history 
remain a valuable fragment, ’rhey arc written from the standpoint of an ardent admirer 
of all phase,s of Grecian life, and Ins judgment must, therefore, sometimes be accepted with 
a certain ru.scrvo. Yet, a.s a whole, his work so far as it was carried ha.s hardly been sup¬ 
planted a.s ail estimate of the Athenian people and tlieir life. It is the w'ork of a man who, 
though pro-cmiiiont as a writer, had also large attainments as a scholar and investigator. 
WlioevGr turns to the volunio.s before n.s mu.st leave them with regret that the fascinating 
story which they toll was never completed. Such as they are, hov'ever, they constitute a 
2110 ,st valuable astiiriale of an arli.stio people by a man who was liimself ati artist. 

Macaulay, G. C., Translation of the IIi.sloiy of Herodotus, London, 1890. — MaoDer- 
mott, T. B., OiitlincH of Grecian History, Hnbliii, 1889.—Mahaffy, J. P., Problems in Greek 
lli.story, London, 1892; Alexander’s Empire, London, 1877; The Greek AYorld under Roman 
Sway, London, 18SJ0; G rotik Life and Thouglit from Alexander to Roman Conquest, London, 
1887; Introduction to Duriiy’s History of Greece, Boston, 1800; Rambles and Studies in 
Greece, London, 187(3; A History oi Classical Greek Literature, London, 1683; The 
I'hiqiire of tlio Plolemies, London, 1896. 

./h/iu Pcniland Mahafij was born at Chaponuaire, near Yevey, Switzerland, February 
28, 1839. 

The aCndent of history lia.s ooeasiou to deplore, over and over, the fact that the greatest 
scholar,s so generally fail ul.terly to master a lucid style of waiting. It is a real pleasure 
therefore, as wcdl as a suiqirisc, when, now' and again, one comes across a man of recognised 
scholavshi]) who has also 2 'eal distinclio]) as a writer. Such a man is Professor Mahaffy. 
As a scholar, and partienlarly as an investigator of Grecian life in all its phases, including 
]irominontly the age of the Plolemies, Professor Mahaffy has long had an established repu- 
talio 2 i. And it requires b 2 it the most casual inspection of any of his books to show that his 
capacity as a W'ritcv Is of a high oi-der. 

T’lio explanation of what might alino.st be .said to be an anomaly such as this is found, 
seemingly, in the wide sweep of Professor Maliaffy's interests and iu the. sound fund of 
common sonso which Im bring.s to hoar on any problezn of scholarship, Too many students 
of antiquity iiave boon carried away with the beauties of the Greek language, and brought 
uitoi'ly under the siioll of the cla.s.sical ]it 02 'atm’ 0 , until all critical acumen that they might 
once have posse.ssud foealise.s and wastes itself solely on verbal questions, leaving none for 
apjilicaldoii to practicalities. Thus it ha.s happened that all manner of myths have grown 
up iu tlio minds of men aliout the word “ Greek.” _ ^ . i j- i 

Some of these mytlis Profe.ssor Maliaffy ha,s made it his business to_ atteniw to 
We have already had occasion to refer to his criticism on the eulogists of I hncyaiae,5. 
Again, in a matter of much Imoader scope, Professor Mahaffy long ago pointed out that tiie 
popular notion w'hicli regarded the Greek as the type of brave inan_wa.s a most paipa_ e 
illusion. He called attention to the fact that in some of the most important ot 
battle.s — as, Cor example, tliat in which tlie Spartans won against the Oormtnians, m 
time of Agesilaus — the total death roll was sometimes only half a dozen men. 

Gie childish way in which the Greek leaders wei-e wont to keep up the courage ot tlieir men 
by liarangUB ,9 and bombast, and the way in whioh each side strove to frighten th , • 

loud siioutiiiga and clashing of arms as it advanced. “ These,” he said, _ are no ■ 

teristics of men who are brave in the modern sense of the word. Again, he ^ 
conceivable that tv modern body of wtirriors w'ould have been repelled year “jei J ‘ J 
walls of Athens, when only a handful of men, so to say, were within to derena tli m. 
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Adviiiu-iiift Htill fiivUioi' ill tiliG Slime iconoclastic s[)ii-i(,, I’rofessor Ataliaft'y pointed out that 
some of the (leiircst Iriulitioiis of Grecian liistory had been interpreted and foisted on the 
world tlii'ongli the inindH of prejudiced participants, rather than in a spirit of fairness and 
equity, 'I’iuw the liattlo of Aiarathon, which we are accustomed even now to hear spoken of 
as the p;reat dcci.sivc contest lictwoen the East and tiie West, will witli difBculty tear this 
iiiiiorpretaiiion it one will consider it without prejudice. At the be,st, it was certainly a 
far loss iinportimt and decisive battle than that of Plataia, but it clianccd tliat the Athenians 
were tlic victorious combatants at Marathon,whereas at I’lataia tlie Spartans bore the honours 
of tlu! day; mid .since tlic Atliciiiaiis, through tdieir literature, served as the mouthpiece of 
Greece, it i.s not skau.qo that I,lie. event, in wliicli they cliiolly figured should have been iiurluly 
inagnified, anil the mcnioi'y <'f iti transniitU'd in distorted projiortious to posterity. It i.s 
vastly to tile credit of modern .scliolar.ship that it sliould be able to rewise certain jiidgiueuls 
on such iniit.ler.s as these, tliat have come down to us with all the accumulated inertia of 
generations of i'e]'olition. 

It must not be siqiposed, however, from what has just been .said, that Professor Mahaffy's 
task ill dialling will) the history of (ireece is altogether, or even chiefly, icoiiooliislic. The 
fact i.s ([iiito otliei'vvise. Critical as lie can he on occa.simi, Profe.s.sor Malialfy nevertheless 
is, on tlie whole, an ardent and .sympathetic admirer of the poojile who have furnislied tlie 
title,me of Ills life studies; but his laudatory judgments may bo accepted with the more con- 
lideiiec lieeiuisc of tlie evidence lie lias given us tliat in oomsidering tlie Greeks he doc.s not 
allow him.self to ho carried utkrly away hy his entlm.siiisni, nor to forget that tlie Creeks, 
despite tlieir niitioniil genius, were after all very Immatqiind only properly to be under,stood 
wlieu judged by sniiie such pi'iictieal stiiiidiivd as wo apply to peoples of oiir own generation. 

Profe.ssor Alaiiaffy knows liis Greeco of to-day at tirst Jiiind quite as well as ho knows 
ancient Greece through studies of tlie cliiHsies. IIi* has di'scribcd mo.st charmingly his rambles 
in Greeco proper; iiiid latterly lie liiia miido the Ptolemaic epneh peculiarly his own, and his 
writings on this period take rank as among tlie most important contributions to a subject 
whicli mosli stiideiiis of (Irceiaii liistory have distinctly neglected. 

Mannert, ()., Geograiihic di'i- G-ricelieu und lldmer, Niirubevg, 17iSS-17n2. — Manso, 
J. (1, F., Sparta, Leipsic, 1 HOO-lHO.").—Martin, FI., iji's Ciiviiliova Atheiiiens, Paris, 188tl.— 
Masom, F., Synopsis of (ircciiiu lli.story, London, 188,8. —Maspero, G,, Hist, luicieiine 
(lo.s pcuple.s do I’orleul., Paris, —Mela, Poni]»min,s, He Siln Orbis Liliri III, nd. by 
Yinotiis, Paris, K)72; (trans. liy Artluir Gohling, Karc and Singular Works of Pomponius 
Mela, London, iriOO). — MeUngo, P, v., Grieclienland in nnscrmi Tagen, Vienna, 1892.— 
Menard, b., JliHloire des Greos, Paris, 18!):l, 2 vols. — Merivale, Chiirle,s, History of the 
Homans umlor the Emiiire, Loudon, 18.")0-18.")1. — Meyer, M, (ic.sohiclite des Altcrthums, 
Stuttgail, 188-1-18!)!!_MUohoefer, A., Anliiiigc di'V Kunsfc in Griechonland, Leipsio, 1888. 

— Milligan, \V., Jloligion of Ancient Greece, Ediiibiirgli, 1882. — Mitford, W., lli.story of 
Grooce, London, 1811.—Moiiooaux, P., lai (Jruce aviint Alexandre, Paris, 1802.—Mliller, I., 
Handbuch dor idas.sischeu AUorl.humHWls.seii.Hchaft, Nordlingen, 1885, etc., 0 vols. in prog- 
re.ss.—Miiller, A. (in Harmaim’s lAilirbuch dor Grienlii.solion Antiquitiiten), Freiburg, 1880. 

— Mliller, 11. I)., Hi.storisnh-mytliologi.sehi' ITnter.siielmugeu, Gottingen, 1802. — Mliller, 
Xarl, Fragmenla Ilistoricnnuii Gnocorum, Paris, 1,841-1.870, 5 vols.; new edition, 1888.— 
MUller,K.()., History of tlie Literature of Aiicieiit Grooce, London, 1858; History and Anti¬ 
quities of liio Doric iiiice, London, 1,88(1; iraiidlmcli der Archiiologie dcr Kunst, Stuttgart, 
1878. 

Karl Olfiifd lioni at Hrieg, Pnissin, August 28, 1707; died at Athens, August 

1, 1810. if to be syinpiitlietic wil.li the genius of a peo]ilH is a jirereipiisite. for the great 
liistorian, Muller was eiuineutly qnalilied (o wril« a history of the Greek people. He was a 
man of essentially poetical and artistical temperament, and combined with these qualities 
a profonnil scliolarsliip. An incident of his early manhood will illustrate perfectly his tem- 
perainon).. il’lio incident ocoiirred during his visit to the famous art gallery in Dresden. In 
il.solf it was nothing moi'o i.lian tlio fact of his becoming entranced by tlie celebrated Kaphael 
there. Before, I,his jiioturc, as ho himself writes, he stood quite, enchanted, and he could 
scarcely liring liimself to leave it long ciiongli to visit other portions of the, gallery. Now, 
of course, to any ]ier,son of le-ss impressionahle teniperamout who has seen the picture, it will 
be quite clear tliat IMiiller, standing thus entranced liotore the Afadoiina, saw with the inner 
eye of his own ontliiisiiism, rather than with the more tangilile organ of sense. Doiibtles.s, in 
his half-liypiiotic trance, lie would have been equally delightod liad the veria.st ohromo been 
substituted in tlii' canvas for ilie original picture. He hud gone to sen the Uapliael full 
of entlmsiiisliie expectaiiny, and he was sure not io be disii|i]iointed. He did not .see the 
awkward, moohanieal, oUl-fiiHliimied grouping; he was quite miininilfiil of the defeet of 
drawing which had given unequal legs to the kneeling figure at l.lie right. He did not Iniow 
that, if he had come across this same painting iiiilahelleil and before nnheiird of, he would 
scarcely have given it ii second thought; he. only knew tliat it represented an ideal — an 
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ideal that had lingered foridly in his mind since liis earliest youth, To stand before that 
picture and see it with his own eyes wa.s to realise that ideal. Many another person has 
had that same sen.sation before that same canvas, and for the same reason; and with them 
as with him, it was a te.st of personal temperament, and not a test of the excellence of the 
picture itself. 

(lifted with this impre.ssionable artistic temperament, it was not strange that Illiiller'.s 
ambitions early looked in the direction of (Ireece. From hi.s earliest youth the study of 
clas.sical times became his one absorbing paasion, and long before he had reached middle a-^e 
he had come to be iciiown to .scholars everywhere as a member of that inner circle who hare 
made cla.ssical lore their own. Naturally lie wrote as well as studied, and his work-, on 
Greece became olassioal from the moment of their is.sne. Ills especial interest during those 
early years, which were to represent the largest portion of ins working life, was directed 
towards the early history of the Greelcs as a nation and towards the effort to solve the riddles 
of that period. In particular, his studies of tlie Doj-ic race became famous, and remain to 
thi,s day practically the last word that has been said on the subject. One must, perhaps, 
.soinetime.s malce allowance for Fliiller'.s enthu,sia.sin and favourable prejudice, just as for 
Jlittord’.H opiif).sito ]ioiiit of view; but generally .siieaking', hliiller’s \vork is distinguished 
above all things, next to its .scholar.ship, for its fairness and the breadth of view from which 
the subject i.s contemphiicd. 

Oddly enough, all Miiller'.s important works were written before he himself had ever vis¬ 
ited the land ot which he treated. Needless to say, a desire to visit Greece was ever with 
liiin, but it was long before (,hc desire was realised. At last, liowever, the opportunity came 
to vi.sii. Groeoe in a .sinni-nllicial capacity; tlie government granted him leave of absence from 
hi.s miiver.sity work, and [irovided liim with a draftsman to malce .sketches in Greece under 
Ids direction'. In the autumn of IQdf) ho started on tliis memorable and, as it proved, fatal 
tour. A story i.s i.old of his entry into Greece which will illustrate the power and charm of 
his pevsoualitiy. A friend of Finlay, the English historian of the later period of Greece, 
chanced to lie on t.lio .same boat, witli hbdler, and, after lauding, he at once reported to Finlay 
that a most (>xtraordinavy man bad come to Greece — a man whose name and nationality 
were unknown to liiin, but wlio lind ,snr()ri.sed everyone on the boat by seeming to speak all 
language,s with equal facility ami to di.scu.ss all topio.s w'ith a like affluence of erudition. 
“ r don’t Iriiow who he is," .sal<l the narrator, “ but he is somebody quite out of the common.” 
Needless to say, Finlay was noli loft long in doubt as to vdio this "somebody quite out of the 
common " really was. 

With wlial, enthusiasm and energy liliillcr began Ins investigations in the land, every part 
of whioli was so dear to him and at once so familiar and so novel, may be easily imagined, 
hut ins labours were not destined to reach the results tliat liad been hoped; for, partly 
perhap.S through over-exertion and fatigue, he was stricken wdth a fever, was brought back 
to Athens uncoiiseioiis and deliriou.s, and died there on the l.st of Angmst, 1840. His work 
was tlius cut short while lie was yet iji his prime, hut even so he will always be remembered 
as one nf the most proiiiinind. coiiti'i))>ii,or.s to Grecian hi.story of any age. 

Muiiro, Oltservations on J’ersian Y^ars, London, 1898; article in the iTonvual of Hellenic 
Studies.— Mure, William, Grecian Literature, London, 18.51. —Murray, A. S., Greek 
Bronze.s, London, 1898, 


Nagiotte, E,, Ili.stoire de la litleraturn grecque, Farhs, 1883.—Nepos, C., De Viris 
Tllnstribus, V'enice, 1471 (ed. by llionysiiis Ijamhinus, Paris, 1669); Lives of Hlustrimis 
lifen, London, 17‘J3. —Nicolai, 'll., Gricchisclio latteratiirgeschiohte, Leipsio, 1876. —Nie¬ 
buhr, B. (r,| Lectures on Ancient, History, London, 18.52; Stories of Greek Heroes, Loudon, 
1887. —Nieae, B., Ge.scdi. dcr Grieeliisclien uiid Mncedonischen Staaten, Gotha, 189o.— 
Nitasch, C. W., Hie Bomi.soho, Annalistik von ihren ersten Anfiingen bis auf \aienus 
Antia.s, Berlin, 1873. 


Oman, C. W. 0., History of Greece to Jlaoedoniau Conquest, London, 1890; History 
nf Greece to Death of Alexander, London, 1891. — Onokeii, IV., Athen und Holla^Leipsio, 
— Osborn, 11. F., From the Greeks to Darwin, New Fork, 1894. — OverbecK, 
Gesoh. der Grieodnsohou Plastik, Leipsic, 1857. 


Paley, F. A., An Inquiry into the Origin of Bookwritiiig ainong the Greeks, London, 

Qi -n—-- 1 --.' Tr civilisation hullenique, Pans, ISin. Pausa- 

Leip.sic, 1096; (translation by Tliomas Taylor), 
-Perry, Yh C., Greek and Eomwi Sculpture, 
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iindDGmotuusPlialoreuBasquoleabyPJutarch. —Philostiatus/ra « tov TmvA 'AttoX- 
Xwi'KW, Venice, ISOli; Lil'e ol' Apollouiiis, London, 1800. — Photius, Excerpts from Arrian's 
Hilliynica (in Muller’s Fraeiiumia). — Pigoriiii, in ALU dell’ Accademmia de Lincei.— 
Plato, Hui)ul)lic (Inins, by Henry CnryV London, 1801.— Pliny, llistoria Nnturalis (trans. 
by J. lloskiclc luul If. 1'. Uiley), Loinloii, 1818. —Ploix, C., La nature de.s dioux, Pnrih, 
1888. — Pliitnroli, LAt ll«p(l/\A.7;Aoi, Rome, 1-170, ‘2 vol.s. (ed. by C. Sinlenis, Leipsic, 18130-^ 
1810,4 voLs.) ; Live.s, London, 1571); Lives of IllnhLrioii.s Mon, Loudon, 1S20, etc. — Pooock, 
E,, Talfourd, T., Rutt, J., and Ottley, A History of Hrceee, London, 18.51. — Poestion, J, C.’ 
Hollas, Horn, und Tlnilo, Jnnp.sio, 1882. — Pohlinanii, R. (in Jlullor’s llandlmcli der klassi- 
Hohen Alterllnims'vviH.senscliai't, Nordliiigen, IHa.l, cLo., 0 vol.s. in progress). —Pollard, A., 
True Sinrii'.s from (ireek History, London, 1802. — Polyrenus, ’SiTparijyrjij.ara, Lyons, 1589; 
WLratagems of War (trails, by R. Rbepherd), London, 17015. — Polybius, KadoAi/r^, koivt) 
IfTToma, Paris, 100!); 'I'ho History of (I,runs, by E. Grimslon), London, IGOI!; Tlie lli.story 
of (Lraii.s, by Sir II. Spears), Oxford, 1828 (Fragmentary Init very valuable lor later period). 

— Pomornnz, 15,, J.a (Iruce et la Jiuleo dans I'antiquite, London, 1801. — Potter, J. J., 
Antiquities of (Ireere, Ediiiburgli, 1820. — Poyiiter, E. ,T., On a Bronze Leg from Italy (in 
Journal of Ilidleniii Studies), London, 1880.—Preller, L., Oriecliisohe Mythologie, Berlin, 
181)1). --Piilvost-Paiadol, L. A., Essai sur I’liistoire iiiiiverselle, Paris, 1890. — Pui'per, L., 
La ivsui'rectioii do la niytbologie, Pari.s, 1891. 

Quillet, E., l)e la flrfice dans son rapports nvoc I’aiiliqnilu, Pari.s, 18130. 

Radot, S. T. (1., La deillealioii d’Alexandre. — Rangabe, A. R., flreoco: Her Former 
and Pi'OHoiit Position, New York, 1807; Hist. lit. do la Uriico iiioderiie, Paris, 1877.— 
Raiiko, L. V., lYellige.soliinhte, Jvcipsic, 188:3-1880, 8 vols. — Redesdale, Lord (in Mit- 
lord’s (ireeee), Jiiograpliy ol IVilliam Mitlord, Loinloii, 1822. — Renan, E., I5iude,s 
d’liistoiro I'oligieuae, J’ai'is, 18.'7. — Reunell, .L, Heographieal System ol Herodotus, Lon¬ 
don, 1800. — Ridgeway, W., The Early Age ol Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 2 vols.; What 
People pi'odaced Objects called Myccni'an (in .lounial of Hellenic Studios), London, 
1880. — Ritter, Ivarl, Die J'lrdkiiiido iin Verluilliiiss ziir Natur niid ziir Goscliichtc des 
Mciiachun, Berlin, 1817-1818, 2 vols. — Roberts, W. R., 'I’ho Ancient Boeotians; their 
Charaolor, etc., Cambridge, IHllO. — Robinson, W. S., Sliovt History of Greece, Loudon, 
1805. — Robioa, E., Liss lustitiitions do la Griico antique, Paris, 1882. — Rodd, J. It., 
OustoniH and Imro of hlodcru Greeco (soo Modern Greece), Loudon, 1802. — Rollin, C., 
Aiuiieiit llisLovy of the Greeks and Macisloniains, London, 18B1; Aiieient History of the 
lOgyptiiuis, CiU't'liagiiiians, etc., London, 181].—Rose, J)., I’opiilar lli.story of Greece, London, 
1888. — Ruskin, J., J'rieterita, London, 188(1-1900,2 vols.; Modern Painters, London, 1813. 

Sai'dagua, V., Rtoria didla Grocia Aiitica, Abiroiia, 1881. — Satlia.e, (’. N., Doeimicnts 
inddlts relatils h i’hi.sloiro do la Greco on Moyen Age, Paris, 1880.-Sayoe, A. II. (in hi.s 
preface to Sidilieiminii's 'rro jii, London, 1881); (in .1. J’. Maliiiffy’s A History of Classical 
Greek Literature, London, 1.883); On the Language of Iho Homerie. Poonns, London, 1881. 

— Schafer, A., Hemostheiies nnd soiiio Zidt. LeqiHie, 1.88,5-1880 ; Abriss dor Qiielleiikniule 
dor grioch. iinri rom. GohcIi., Ijoqwie, 1889. — Scliliemaiin, It., 'Projii, J.,niRlon, 1884; Ilios, 
Leip.sic, 1881; Mycoiini, Loudon, 1878; 'J’iryns; Tlio I'rohi.storic Palace ol the Kiiigis ol 
Tiryiia, Loudon, 1880, 

Jlrinrich SnlilieiiKinn was born at Neii-Biiokow, Mcckloiibiirg-Schivoriu, January 0, 1822 ; 
died at Naples, December 27, 1890. He was in many ways a most ('xtraordinary man. He 
was largely denied thn advantages ol an early liberal education, a.s it became neoes,sai’y for 
him to earn his way in i.lio woi'ld while yet a boy, but he made amends lor this by putting 
into pr.ictico a most amazing system of Belf-oducatioii, through which he luid hecii able to 
acquire ail entire mastery of a list ol languages only limited by liis own desires. French, 
Italian, Spanish, English, llii,s,siaii, — ho learned one after another in periods ol only a few 
months lor each; but not till rclal.ively late in life, at thirty-five namely, did he take iqi the 
study of Greek. The reason lor this ilclay, as lio liiiiiself explained it, wa.s that his interest 
in Grecian history liad alway.s liccii so intense that ho dared not take up the study of the, 
language lest it .should prove a distraction dotriniontal to his business. But now he had 
lollowcd out that busiiicHS so iiersi.stently that lie had become a weaU.liy man and could 
afford to do as lie wished. lie acquired Greek as quickly and as completely as he, had 
acquired other languages, beginning with the modern Greek and passing back in inverse 
chronolngioal order to the various cla.ssical authors. ITo learned not merely to read the 
language, but to write it with facility and speak it fluently, so that he could express hiinscU' 
in cither modern or ancient Greek almost as readily as in Ins native tongue. 

This accomplished, he, had prepared the way for an attpuqit whicli, as he believed in 
later years, had been an ambition with him all his life, — the search, namely, lor the site ol 
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Ancionl, T roy. Having aniasferd a lortune, the income from which was more than sufficient 
for all Ilia needs, he retired from active participation in business and devoted the remainder 
of his life to a self-imposed task. How well he succeeded, all the world knows In onno 
sition to the opinions of many scholars lie picked on the hill of Hissarlik as’the site of 
ancient Ilium, and his excavations there soon demonstrated that at least it had been the 
site, not of one alone, but of at least seven different cities iu antiquity — one beina’ built 
above the mins of ariotlier at long intervals of time. One of these cities, the sixth from the 
top, — or, to put it otherwise, tho most ancient but one, —was, he became firmly convinced 
Ilium itself. ’ 

The .story of his achievements lias already been told. But it is necessary here to point 
the warning that Hr. Soliliemann’.s excavations—wonderful as are their results—do^not 
perliap.s, wlien critically viewed, demonstrate quite so much as might at first sight appear 
There is, indeed, a iiigli degree of probability tliat the city which lie excavated was really 
the one intcriclcd in tlio Homeric desoriptionis, but it must be clear, to anyone who soruti- 
nif.e.s the matter sonicwliat closely, that this fact goes but a little way towards substantiating 
tlip Homeric narrative a.s a whole. The city of Ilium may have existed without giving rise 
to any such series of cviiiits as tliat narrated in the Iliad. ‘Dr. Schliemann himself was led to 
realise tliis fact, and to modify .somowliat, iu later years, tlie exact tenor of some of his more 
enthusiastic oarlii'r view.s, yet the fact remains that the excavations at Hissarlik must be 
reckoned witli by wlmever in future discusses the status of the Homeric story. 

If tliey did not prove as imicli a.s some could wisli, tliey at least were enormously sug¬ 
gestive. Had they done iiotiiing else, tliey at least fiirnishoil a mass of authentic documents 
bearing- upon tlio life of tlie prehistoric period of Grecian antiquity. Even more important 
in thi.s regard wero tlio excavations of Dr. Schliemann sub.scqneutly made at the sites of the 
old Greek citie.s of fityocnai and Tiryns. Ilium was not located on Grecian soil, and its rela¬ 
tion with Grecian liislrOi-y wa.s only conjectural, but these other cities were iu Greece itself, 
and inapcction of tlioir ruius has brought within the historic period some centuries of Grecian 
life that hitherto were iitlerly obscure, or only known through incidental references of the 
Ilomorio poems. 

Schloaser, F. C., 'Weltgiisohiclito, Frankfort, 18-t-l. 

Friedrich Chrishph Schio.wr, born at ,lever, Germany, November 17, 1770; died at 
Heidelberg, Soptombor ‘id, 1801, the Nestor of German historians has been spoken of — 
not unjustly — as tlio German Tacitus. More than almost any other man, perhaps, at the 
begimiiiig of tho nineteenth century, lie was influential in establishing the school of what 
may be called soioiitilio liistory, not merely through his writings but through his personal 
iiifluciioo on a coLorio of pupi'l.s who included many of the distinguished historians of the 
middle of tho niueteentli century. 

Professor Sclilosser was a beautiful character as well as a scholarly mind. The histori¬ 
cal .sweep of hi.s niiiul was of tho widest, as evidenced in the subjects which he selected, 
while tho force of his personality is equally demonstrated by the results that he achieved. 
Ilis Universal Hhtorp axid his Ilislory of the Eighteenthpenturi/immediatedy took place as 
the greatest anthorltios in tho field at the time of their publication, and the latter work 
was early translated into Eiiglisli. 

Tim work on Universal Ilislory was the first attempt of its kind, of anything like a cor* 
responding eompreiioubivonoss, in modern times. As originally written by Sclilosser him¬ 
self it liad a largely technical cliaraoter, yet it so clearly contained the elements of a gi-eafc 
]iopular work tliat it was soon elaborated under Schlosser’s own direction by his pupil, Dr. G. 
L. Kriogk, and in this popidarised form, though a bulky worlc of nineteen volumes, it soon 
aohievod a wide civoulatioii throughout Germany. This was about the middle of the cen¬ 
tury. Since then there have been iiiuneroiis new editions of Schlosser’s popular history, 
and, even to-day, its sale probably exceeds in Germany tliat of any other similar work. It 
OGcnpie.s, indoi-cl, a place of its own which no other universal history exactly It has 

fulle.st autliority, yet it is essentially popular in character. It is the narrative of the sweep 
of world-historic events. Its style, thougli less eloquent than that of Weber, is reasonabjy 
lucid, and tlio soutiments which actuate it throughout are those of which every reader in 
the main approves. We shall have occasion to recur again and again to its pages, and. each 
.such rocurronce will tend to increase one’s surprise that a work of aimli comprehensive 
merit should never, hitherto, havo been made accessible to the reader of English. 

Solineiaer, E., Lea Pdla.sgea et leiirs descendants, Paris, 1884.—Sohorn, W., Gesohiohte 
Griecheulaiids von iler Entstahuiig dos iitol. und aohaisohen Bundes b's i'hvb® 

von ICoriiitii_Sohrador, 0., Dio iilteste Zsitteilung des 

— Sohrapimen, T., Tales of the Gods of Ancient Greece, London, 18 BL - Sohnoharat, 
0., Sohliemann’s Eioavations (ti-aus. by E. Sellers), London, 1891 (an admirable summmj 
of arcbaiologicnlresulte). —SeignoboB, C., Hist, narrative et 
cienup, riiris, 189 L. — Sergeant, L,, Greece, London, 1880. — Serre, P., Etiides sur 
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luilUairi' i‘l. mai ilinio dt's (Iroi's, Paris, 1835.— Simpson, ^Y, Hyoena!, Troy and Ephesus 
lamdoii, l«78,--.SitU, Ccsrli. dor f;rioclii.srlicn J^iUeratur, Munich, 1881. —Smith a’ 

The W(>,illli (if Nalloiih, London, 1801. —Siiiith, Ocorgo, Tlio Gentile Nations Smith 

d., I'oyiigo mid .Shipivirclr of ,St. Paid, London, 1818. —Smyth, W., History of Greece’ 
Loudon, l8,i). — StongeL P. (in Mnller’s Iliindlinchder Clis.sischeii AUerthuraswibseusekaft’ 
Nordliiigen, lS7(i 1888).--Strabo, Ptoiypni^tKri, ATiiicc, 1.716, The Geography of Straluj 

(Iriiiis. lioiu the Greek liy II. G. llatniUon and VY Eiilconor), London, 18,71,0 vola._Stem, 

E. \on. Go,sell. d. Spurt, llegeiiiuiiie, Dorpat., 1881, Symoiids, J. A,, The Greek Poets 
l.ondoii, IHltti. 

Taine, IT., Tlio Pliilnsophy of Art in Greece, Now York, 1889; Lectures on Art, New 
Lurk, 1.S89. — Taiboll, E. 15., A Ifi.story of Greek Art, London, 1390,—Taylor, T., The 
I'llcilsiiiian and liai'chie MyHierie.s, New York, l,S()l.—Toixetti, A., La Greoa ancieinie et 
nioderiie eonsiih'ree sons I’aspect rLdiglonx, Paris, 1881. — Theognis, ’EXt'yttu (Poems), Ven¬ 
ire, Mll.7; edili'd hy ISekker, Lelpsie, 181,').—TheopompuB, <I>iXi7rirw(t (Philippica), Tlieu- 
jiumpi Cliii fragnieidii, collegit, dlspirsicit et oxplicavit, 11. 11. E. Wichens, Leyden, IStd). 
— Thiers, Ij. A., IILstoiru du CoiiHuliit ot do I’Empire, Paris, ISLO-ISO^, hd) vok—Thirl- 
wall, (1., A History of Greeee, London, 1817. 

(Jiiiiiin/i Thiilmill was horn at iStcpney, laiudon, .raniiary 11,1797 ; died at Bath, July 27, 
lH7o. UiuUiip 'I'hii'lwuU wuh ouu of those oKtraordinury meu, who lu-e, perlrapa, much inora 
nunierouK than the world generally iinagine.s, of whom it may he ju.stly said that he never 
auconipli,sill'd half that ho might liave done liad lie roeali.scd his energies, and more persis¬ 
tently ai'plied his ('apahililio.s. lie was almost a iirodigy of learning a,s .i child, and in adidt 
life he Hhovvod how the oapaeii/y to acniiiro kuowlcilgo was .still rotainod by making himself 
master of the Welsh tongue, and preaelihig in that language when called to a AVelsh pulpit, 
lint his olforls were never fooiilised for a long period on any particular Held, and it was 
almost hy ai'iiidmit, and eeiiaiiily hy oulside iiillueiiee, thathc wa.sled to produoe the one work 
wliieli will transmit his iiaiiie to po.sterity. This work of eoiirso is hi.s history of Greece. 

Such crUieisiii as this is not iiilmuled in any .seiwe to he a disparagement of that history, 
nor iiideod of 'I'hlilwall's aceomiiUshmenls as a whole. Ap))lied in that sense critioi.sni 
would 1)0 ab.siu'd, tor it may ho douhled, even to this day, wholher 'Thirlwall’s is not the 
host general lilstovy ot Grenee that has over Imeu written. Certainly, lor the general reader, 
it oombiues in a largor measure authority with a piopular interest bl presentation than any 
ot.liev in the English language. But the work wa.s written to meet a popular demand, and 
while it was in no sense a liiirried or eare.le.ss prodiie.tion, the friends of Thirlwall always 
thought that it might have heon given a .somewhat more ludhui'itative ca.st, had it been 
iindertakeu tlirmigh dilfori’iit inotive.s. 

After all, however, iwrliaps the world is hotter tor the woik as it stands. Ponderous 
liistoriiis of Greece are, no novelty, whereas readable histories of any couiiti'y are never a 
drag on the market. 'I'ho froipioncy with wiiich we have had occasion to recur to the 
])age,s of Thirlwall in treating the hi,story of Greece has heon an earnest of our o-stimate of 
the po.sition which his hislory holds alter two or three generations of workers liavo searched 
for fresh material ia the same, field, 

Thonvenal, E. A., La Groce du Boi Othoii, Paris, 1890. — Thucydides, lioyypac^^, 
Venice, 1702; Tim History ot the Grecian Wav (Ivans, liy Henry Dale), London, 1852; Of 
the Pelopomiosian Wars, London, 1856, 2 vols. — Timayonia, 'I'. T., Greece in the Times of 
Ilomor, Now York, 1885; A History of Greece from Earliest T'imos to Present, New York, 
1881.Tozer, H, E., The islands of the A'igeau, Oxford, 1890; Kesearehes in the High¬ 
lands of Turkey, 1860. — Teountan, G., and .L I. Manatt, 'I’lio Myuenican Age, Boston 
and New York, 1807. — Tyrtaous, Ewo/i«i, edited hy Klotu. Breimc, i70'l, Eragmeuts 5, 0. 

Virchow, II. (in Schliemaiin’s Hios, Loip.sie, 1881). 

Waohsmuth, C., Dio 8tadt Atlien iiu Altertluiin, Leipsie, 187'1. — Waddington, AV. 
IL (in collah. witli Le lias), Voyage Arehdologicpie on Groeo et on Asio Minenre, Paris, 
1817-1877, 6 vols. — Walton, A.,'The Giilt of Asklopios, Ithaca, N.Y., 1894. — Watkins, 
L., Tlie Ago of Pei'ieli's. — Weber, (L, AVeltgcschiehto, Loipsio, 18.)7-i880; A History of 
Philosnpliy, London, 1896.— Wheeler, Benjamin Ido, Alexander the Great; The Merging 
of East ami AVost in Universal History, Now York and Loudon, 1002. 

BejiJamin Tde Wlmkr was born at Randolph, hlass., July 16, 1854. President of^ the 
University of California since 1809. President AVlieelor’a earlier publications were ehlefly 
conoovued witli Greek philology, but his iutereab in other phases of Greek life is evidenced 
hy the work above cited. As a niattor of couv.so this work is soholai-ly; but it is also jioiui- 
lar in the boat sense of the word: indeed, no more readahlo and aatislaetory account of the 
life of Alexander exists ia any language. 
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wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Uvon, Ilomerisclie Untersuclumgen, Berlin, 1831. —Win- 
PoclEC Miiioreb Gviuci, Cambridge, 1684. —Witt, C., The Retreat of the Ten 
n't‘^*'?vi’nrl Loudon, 1891; The Trojan War, Loudon, 1884. - Wolf, F. A., Prolegomeua ad 
ihouem , 179 ,' 5 ._ Wordsworth, C., Athens and Attica, London, IS-IG.-Wyae, 

T.?Inipresbioiia of Greece, London, 1871. 

Yanthiis AnStttKo BiflXm S’, Lydiiica(iii C. Muller’s Fraginenla llistoricormu Gmicorum, 

ed. by Kruger, Leipsic, 1883, 7th ed.; 
nf Cvrus, London, 1881; 'Airo/avijwov£i5juaTa Siuftparous, ed. by Kuhner, Leipsic, 
^882 4111 ed ;Xnorabilia, edited ’by J. l.Tliug, Oxford, 1874; EXA„rrscf, The Hellerms, 
London, 1851) 

Zeller, E., History of Greek Philosophy, London, 1881. 
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